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HIS work, lke that which I publiſhed ſome years 


ſince, under the ſame title, is intended to ſerve as 
a repoſitory for valuable newſpaper eflays, and pamphlets, 
which, from the periſhable form wherein they appear, 
would otherwiſe probably ſink into oblivion. 

The ſelection of political eſſays, was attended with ſome 
difficulty. 1 ſaw I was in danger of being too much in- 
fluenced by the natural and unavoidable bias in favour 
of thoſe opinions and principles which I held myſelf. I 
uſed every effort to avoid this error. I ſincerely ſought 
to make an impartial choice, and bring forward the beſt 
written productions on both ſides, leaving to the reader 
to decide between the adverſe opinions. It is not for me 
to ſay whether or not I have ſucceeded. On that point 
I await the public verdict. But this much I may venture 
to aſſert, that it I have failed, it has not been intention- 
ally. 

It were idiocy, or worſe, to ſuppoſe or expect that a 
work on the plan I have purſued in the ſelection of the con- 
tents of this, ſhould meet with the approbation of violent 
advocates of either of the parties, the claſhing of whoſe 
political opinions has arrayed the citizens of the United 
States in hoſtile bands againſt each other. Far from ex- 
pecting the praiſe or approbation of men of this defcrip- 
tion, I deprecate it. Were they to commend, I ſhould 
ſuipect that I had failed of accompliſhing the end I had 
propoſed, which is well expreſſed in the motto to be found 
in the title page. 

A conſtant preſſure of other avocations, which has pre- 
vented me from devoting as much attention to the work, 
as I withed to have done, has prevented it from appearing 
as early, or being as valuable, as otherwiſe would have 
been the cate. For this I ſolicit the reader's indulgence 
—as well as for tome errors, which have been occaſioned 
by printing it at too great a diſtance for me to examine 
the proof ſheets, | 

It this cozp d* ai be favourably received, I ſhall publiſh 
a continuation of it yearly. | ; 
MATHEW CAREY. 
Philad. June 20, 1799. 


OMPLETE ſets of the former American Muſeum, 

in twelve octavo volumes, from January, 1787, till 
December, 1792, may be had of the Publiſher hereof, 
and of Charles Debret, London. 


£2 Any numbers or volumes may be had to com- 
plete ſets. | 
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An Enquiry, boæu far the Puniſhment of Death is neceſſary in Pennſyboania ; 
ewith Nates and Illuſtrations. By the late William Bradford, Eſq. 


If wwe enuire into the cauſe of all 


human corruptions, «we ſhall find that 


they proceed from the impuni'y of crimes, and not from the moderation of Fu- 


miſhmentse 


MONTESQ_ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE fillrxwing memoir was wwrit- 
len at the requeſt , and preſented 75 
the Govermr of Penn{yſoania, on the 
third day of laft December. The na- 
ture of this communication, as cell as 
the neceſſety of completing 10 by that 
doy, required brevity; and a more ex- 
tended wien, of the ſubjec, was, on 
many accyunts, inexpedient, Hence, 
fume information, which might hade 
been priper in a work dſigned for 
general circulation, «was ſuppreſſed ; 
and the experience of other countries 
was rather glauced at than explain- 
ed. 

[t having been thiught adviſable 
e publih this memsir in its pr ut 
firm, an opportunity <K4s r irded the 
evriver of making ſuch additi;ns as 
hi: ather avicatims canli permit. 
Further time would Fave enabled him 
to furniſp more accurate and particn- 
lar infirmatgn of the EXPerience of 
the nther ſlates * but th Ws who hawe 
int>reſled themſelves in this publicati- 
on, think it ought not ta be any linger 
delayed. 

1e additinnal inf,rmatio minht 
Lave been advantage blended with 


INTROD 
HE general principles, upon 


which penal laws ought to be 


_ founded, appear to be fully ſettled. 


Monteſquieu and Peccaria led the 
way in the difcuſhon : and the phi- 
Infophy of all Europe, rouſed by the 
boldneſs of their march, has fince 
been deeply engaged on this inter- 
eſting topic. Independent of the 


force of their reaſoning, a remark- 

able coincidence of opinion, among 

the enlightened vriters on this ſub- 
A 


the original memoir : but as the Senate 
of the commonwealth, have honoured 
that cvort, by placing it on their 
journals, there was a propriety itt 
keeping it diſtin, The new mat- 
ter is therefore thrown into the form 
of notes and illuſtrations.—4 few 
paragraphs only, neceſſary to introduce 
the res, being added ta the text. 
Althyugh the world has ſeen @ 
profufran of theory on the ab ject 
of the criminal law : it is to be re- 
gretted, that ſp few writers have 
bern ſlicitons ** t9 thraw the light of 
experience xþ9r it.” To ſupply, iu 
ſome meaſure, this defef?—to collect the 
fſeattered rays which the juridical hif- 
tory of aur own and other countries 
affirds—and lo examine how far the 
maxims of philiſiphy abide the teſt of 
experiment, have, iter re, been the 
leading objets of this avark, The 
fats adduced, are ftated with as much 
brevi'y, as was Conſiſtent with clear- 
neſs; and, as accuracy was indiſpen- 
ble, none have been lightly aſſum- 
ed, and frau without a coincidence of 
authorities, S 


Philadelphia, Feb. 26, 1793. 


UCTION,. 


jet, ſeems to announce the juſtneſs 
of their concluſions: and the queſti- 
ons which ſtill exiſt, are rather queſ- 
tions of fact than of principle. 
Among theſe principles, ſome have 
obtained the force of axioms, and 
are no longer conſidered as the ſuh- 
jets either of doubt or demonſtrati- 
on. That the prevention of crimes 
is the ſole end of puniſhment,” is one 
of theſe: and it is another, That 
every prniſpment, which is not abſa- 
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lutch neceſſary for that purpaſe, is a 
truel and tyrannical act. lo theſe 


may be added a third (calculated to 


limit the firſt) which is, © That eve- 
ry penalty ſhould be proporticned to the 
ence.” 

Theſe principles, which ſerve to 
protect the rights of humanity, and 
to prevent the abuſes of government, 
are ſo important, that they deſerve 
a place among the fundamental laws 
of every free country. "The enlight- 
ened patriots, who compoſed the 
firſt National Aſſembly in France, 
placed this check on the power of 
puniſhment, where it ought to be 
placed, among the rights of a man 
and a citizen.” They had long wit- 
nefſed the ferocity of the criminal 
law : and they endeavoured to guard 
againſt it, by declaring, in preciſe 
and definite terms, That the law 
ought to eſtabliſh ſuch puniſhments 
only, as are ftrifly and evidently ze- 
cefſary*.” Few of the American 
conſtitutions are ſufficiently expreſs, 
though they are not filent, on this 
ſubject. That of New-Hampſhire 
declares, ©** That all penalties ſhould 
be proportioned to the nature of 
the offence; and that a multitude of 
ſanguinary paniſhments is impolitic 
and unjuſt; the true deſign of all 
puniſhments being to reform, and 
not to exterminate mankind.” The 
conttitution of Vermont enjoins the 
introduction of hard labour as a pu- 
niſhment, in order to leſſen the ne- 
ceſſity for ſuch as are capital: and 
that of Pennſy lvania, framed in 1776, 
directed the future legiilature . to 
reform the penal laws—to make pu- 
niſhments leſs ſanguinary, and, in 
fome caſes, more proportioned to the 
offences. But it was in Maryland 
alone, that the general principle was 
aſſerted; and, in the enumeration of 
their rights, we find it declared, 
That ſanguinary puniſhments 
ought to be avoided as far as is 
conſiſtent with the ſafety of the 
ſtate f.“ The other conſtitutions, 


NorEs. 
See. VIII. Sec. XIV. 


which touch on this ſubject, con- 
tent themſelves with generally de- 
claring,, © That cruel puniſhments- 
ougtit not to be inflifted.” But, 
does not this involve the ſame prin- 
ciple, and implicitly prohibit every 
penalty which is not evidently ne- 
ceſſary ? 

One would think, thar, in a na- 
tion jealous of its liberty, theſe im- 
portant truths would never be over- 
looked; and, that the infliction of 
death, the higheſt act of power that 
man exerciſes over man, would ſel- 
dom be preſcribed, where its neceſſi- 
ty was doubtful. But on no ſubject 
bas government, iu different parts 
of the world, diſcovered more indo- 
lence and inattention, than in the 
couttruction or reform of the penal 
code. Legillators feel themſelves 
elevated above the commiſſion of 
crimes which the laws proicrtbe : 
and they have too little perſonal 
intereſt in a ſyſtem of puniſhments, 
to be critically exact in reſtraining 
its ſeverity. The degraded claſs of 
men, who are the victims oft the 
laws, are thrown at a diſtance which 
obſcures their ſufferings, and blunts 
the ſenſibility of the legiſlator. 
Hence ſanguinary puniſhments, con- 
trived in defpotic and barbarous 
ages, have been continued, when the 
progreſs of freedom, ſcience, and 


morals, renders them unneceilary and 


miſchievous : and jaws, the be 


of a corrupted monarchy, are fo 


tered in the boſcm of a youthful 
republic. 

But it 1s pleafing to perceive, that 
of late, this indolence has not been 
able to reſiſt the energies of truth. 
'The voice of reaſon and humanity 
has not been raiſed in vain, It has 
already forced its way to the 
thrones of princes :” and the impreſ- 
ſion it has made on the govern- 
ments of Europe is viſible in the 
progreſſive amelioration of their cri- 
minal codes. A ſpirit of reform 
has gone forth—the empire of pre- 
judice and inhumanity is ſilently 
crumbling to pieces and the pro- 


greſs of liberty, by unfettering the 
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human mind, will haſten its deſtruc- 
— + 


tion“. * 2 Fx 

Happily for Pennſylvania, the ex- 
amination and reform of the penal 
laws have been confidered by the le- 
giſlature as one of its moſt impor- 
tant duties. Much attention has 
been paid to this ſubject ſince the 
revolution. Capital puniſhments 
have, in ſeveral inftances, been abo- 


liſhed; and, in others, the penalty 


: . * : 
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has been better proportia ned td the 
offence. This has been conſidered as 


the commencement of a maze gene- 
ral reform; and, if the reſult of 
the experiment ſhall be found to be 
ſuch as the friends of humanity wiſh, 


it has been generally expected, that 


the legiſlature would reſurne the be- 
nevolent taſk. Proceeding with that 
caution, which innovation on an an- 


cient ſyſtem demands, they have 


Nor. 


* It was a favourite opinion of 
dr. Jebb, "That no effort is loſt:“ 
and the ſucceſs which has attended 
theſe endeavours to moderate the 
rigor of the Criminal Law, tends to 
confirm it. A {light review of the 
effects which the diſſemination of 
theſe principles has had upon the 

overnments of Europe, will not be 
—— to the object of this work, 
and muſt be conſolatory to the 
friends of humanity. 

Forty years ago, the execrable 
practice of torture was general on 
the continent of Europe: and it was 
conſideted to be as neceſſary in the 
adminiitration of juſtice, as capital 
puniſhments are at preſent. Againſt 
this cruel inſtitution all the powers 
of reaſon and ridicule were exert- 
ed: and the folly as well as the 
wickedneſs of it has been ſo happily 
expoſed, that it has either been 


wholly fupprefied, or has become ſo 


diſreputable as ſeldom to be exer- 
ciſed. The king of Pruſſia ſet the 
example of aboliſhing it in Germa- 
ny, and the duke of Tuſcany in Ita- 
ly; and the example was ſoon fol- 
lowed in Saxony and in Poland. It 
was ſuppreſſed throughout all Ruiſia 
in 1768, though not without ſome 
oppoſition from the prejudices of 
the people. In Geneva, it has not 
been uſed fince the year 1755; and 
it was totally aboliſhed in Sweden 
in 1773, Maria 'Therefa tacitiy ſup- 
preſſed, and the late emperor Jo- 
ſeph, formally prohibited it in the 
Auſtrian dominions. Louis XVI. 


about the fame time reſtricted its 
The retolution 


Exerciſe in France. 


has utterly aboliſhed it in that coun- 
try as well as in Avigron, where 
it was exerciſed with ſo much ſeve- 
rity, that the jailor there informed 
mr. Howard, in 1786, that he had 
ſeen drops of blood mixed with the 
ſweat on the breaſts of ſome who 
had ſuffered the torture. Even in 
Spain, the practice, though not ſor- 
mally aboliſhed, is generally repro- 
bated, and in ſome of the provinces 
is no longer uſed. The Chevalies 
de Bourgoanne informs us, that a tew 
years ago, an eccleſiaſtic named Cai- 
tro, undertook a formal apology for 
it; but that his book was received 
with univerſal indignation, aud was 
fully refuted by a gentleman of the 
law, who, in fact, only expreſſed the 
moderate ſentiments of the firſt tri- 
bunals of the kingdom, and of the 
reaſonable part of the nation. 

Thoſe, whoſe imaginations have 
realized the ſcenes which were for- 
merly exhibited in a torture cham- 
ber, will confider the deſtruction of 
this monſter as no inconſiderable 
cauſe of triumph. See Bourg. Trav. 
1 vol. 286-7, Howard on Pris. 
154 &c. Lazarettos 66. 53. 2 
Coxe's Trav. 83. 392. 4. Biblioth. 
Philoſ. 205, 

Though I have ſelected this ſtrik- 
ing inſtance, it is but a ſmall part 
or the effects produced by this dif- 
fuſion of light and truth. 

Jo this is to be attributed the ge- 
neral reformation in the civil and 
criminal code of Ruſſia. The ccle- 
brated “ Inftructions'” of the em- 
preſs, written with her own hand, 
and depoſited with ſo much care in 
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ſed in their labours; but it is 
Loped they have not abandoned the 


work. R 

What ſucceſs has attended the new 
ſyſtem of puniſhments is, therefore, 
a queſtion intereſting to humanity. 
Some years have elapſed fince its 
firſt eſtabliſhment ; and we now have 
data ſufficient to calculate its effects. 
'To aid this important enquiry—to 
review the crimes which are ſtill 
capital in Pennſy lvania and to ex- 
amine, whether the puniſhment of 
death be, in any caſe, neceſſary, 1s 
the object of the preſent attempt. 


On Capital Puniſhments. 


IT being eſtabliſhed, That the 
only object of human puniſhments 
is the prevention of crimes, it ne- 
ceſſarily follows, that when a crimi- 
nal is put to death, it 1s not to re- 
venge the wrongs of ſociety, or of 
any individual—** it is not to recall 
palt time, and to undo what js al- 
ready done; but merely to pre- 
vent the offender from repeating the 
crime, and to deter others from its 


commiſſion, by the terror of the pu- 
niſhment. If, therefore, theſe two 
objects can be obtained by any pe- 
nalty ſhort of death, to take away 
life, in ſuch caſe, ſcems to be an 
unauthoriſed act of power. 

That the firſt of theſe may be 
accompliſned by perpetual impriſon- 
ment, unleſs the unſettled ſtate, the 
weakneſs or poverty, of a govern- 
ment prevents it, admits of little 
diſpute. It is not only as effectual 
as death, but is attended with theſe 
advontages, that reparation may ſome- 
times be made to the party injured 
—that puniſhment may follow quick 
upon the heels of the offence, with- 
out violating the ſentiments of hu- 
manity or religion—and if, in a 
courſe of years, the offender be- 
comes humbled and reformed, ſoci- 
ety, inflead of loſing, gains a citi- 
zen. 

It is more difñcult to determine 
what effects are produced on the mind 
by the terror of capital puniſkments ; 
and, whether it be abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to deter the wicked from the 


Nor. 


the gilded vaſe at Peter ſburgMhat 
are they, but the principles ſcatter- 
ed through the writings of the phi- 
loſophers of Europe, and often ex- 
preſſed in their very words? It was 
the ſame cauſe which produced the 
reformation of the criminal law at 
Vienna in 1785. [he court (ſays 


Baron Reiſpbach, ſpeaking of the 


Codex Thereſianus) became aſham- 
ed, at the time when all Europe was 
making an outcry about humanity, 
the abolition of capital puniſhmenta, 
&c. of a ſtatute book which had 
nothing in it but halters, gibbets, 
and ſwords“ —and a reform was im- 
mediately begun. | 
The amelioration introduced into 
the laws of Sweden by Guſtavus 
III. begins to be generally known. 
We now perceive in that coun- 
try the character of a government 
which liſteas to the voice of hu- 
manity;“ and it is eaſy to trace the 
ſource of this reſorm to thoſe phi- 


loſophical writings whoſe maxims 
were ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on his 
mind, that he did not forget them 
in the latt moments of his life. As 
to Tuſcany, it is acknowled red, that 
the abolition of capita! puniſhments, 
and, indeed, the whole ſyſtem of 
Leopold, was introduced with the 
deſign of putting the principles or 
Beccaria to the teſt of experiment. 

In Spain, the triumphs of reaſon 
have not been wanting, Various 
ſteps have been taken under the 
auſpices of Count d'Aranda, to nar- 
row the jurifdifiion and humanize 
the proceedings of the 1aquitition, 
and with ſuch fucceſ;, that ſome 
years ago, there was an cxpectati- 
on ** that the moment was at hand 
when this hydra, which philoſophy 
had condemned long before, was to 
be deſtroyed. — Attempts were alſo 
made in the year 1783, to reforin 
the criminal law of the other tri 
bunals of the kingdom, The coun- 
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eommiſſion of atrocious crimes. This 
is the great problem, to the ſolution 
of which, all the facts I ſhall have 
occaſion to mention hereafter, will 
be directed. 
If capital puniſhwents are aboliſh- 
ed, their place mult be ſupplied by 
ſolitary imprifcnment, hard labour, 
or ſtripes: and it has been often 
urged, that the apprehenſion of theſe 
would be more terril-le and impteſ- 
five than death. This may be the 
caſe where great inequality is eſta- 
bliſbed berwecn the citizens—where 
the opprefiions of the great drive 
the lower claties of ſcciety into pe- 
nury and d:fpair—where educati- 
on is neglected, manners ferocious, 
and morals depraved. In ſuch a 
country—and ſuch there are in Fu- 
rope—the proſpect of death can be 
no reſtraint to the wretch whole life 
is of ſo little account, and who 
willingly riſks it to better his con- 
dition. But in a nation where eve- 
man is or may be a proprietor, 
where labour is bountifully reward - 
ed, and exiſtence 1s a blefling of 
which the pooreſt citizen feels the 


value, it cannot be denied, that 
death is conſidered as the heavieſt 
puniſhment the law cap inflit. The 
impreſſion it makes on the public 
mind, 1s vifible when a criminal is 
tried for his life. We ſee it in the 
general expectation—in the numbers 
that throng the place of tral—in 
the looks of the priſoner—in the 
anxious attention and long delibera- 
tion of the jury —and in the awful 
filence which prevails while the ver- 
digt is given in by their foreman. 
All theſe announce the ineſtimable 
value which is ſet on the life of a 
citizen. But the reverſe of this 
takes place when impriſonment at 
hard labour is the puniſhment ; and 
the minds of all preſent, are free 
from the weight which oppreſſes them 
ducing a trial of a capital charge. 
be dread of death is natural, uni- 
verſal, impreſſive: and deſtruction 
is an idea ſo ſimple, that all can 
comprehend and eſtimate it: while 
the puniſnment of impriſonment and 
3 labour, ſecluded from common 
chſervation, and confifting of many 


parts, requires to be contemplated 


Nori. 


eil of Caſtile propoſed this, and a 
committee was appointed to Carry 
the propoſal into eiject. Eut what 
has been the reſult, I have not been 
able to learn. | 
England, contenting herſelf with 
the ſuperior wiſdom, humanity, aud 
juſtice of her laws, in all reſpects 
but one, and too fond of ** the 
ancient order of things,“ has alone 
remained ſtationary. Ihe nation in- 
deed is fully ſenſible of the evil 
which attends a multitude of ſan- 
guinary laws; and the government 


itſelf = = to be alarmed with the 


magnitude of the miſchief. Judge 


Blackſtone was active in proſecuting 
a reform: and lord Aſhhurton, it 
is ſaid, was prevented by his death 
from bringing forward in parliament 
a plan for that purpoſe. A diſpoſi- 
ton to eſtabliſh penitentiary houſes 
has been diſcovered; and this rati- 
cnal expedient will probably be adopt- 


ed when the Botany Bay ſcheme has 
been ſufficiently tried. 

The fermentation of the public 
mind in Europe, excited by greater 
abjects, will prevent for a while any 
attention to this ſubordinate ſub- 
jet: but a reform in the govern- 
ment will in the end haften that 
which is ſo much wanted in the cri- 
minal law. It is impoſſible that 
error can long reſiſt the gentle, but 
continued 1mpreflion of reaſon, The 
ſtroke of truth on public prejudice 
will be finally irreſiſtible. It re- 
ſembles that of a grain of ſand fall- 
ing on unannealed glaſs. - Feeble as 
it ſeems to be—and flow and in- 
vitible as its operations are, no bu- 
man power can prevent its effects, 
or preſerve from deſtruction the ob- 
ject on which it falls. See Reiſbacl!'s 
Trav. 1 vol. p. 106. Bourg. 1 vol. 


320. 1. 186. Jebb on Priſons. Parl. 
Re gif. vol. 18. P · 521. | 
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or felt, before its horrors can be 
realized. 

But, while this truth is admitted 
in the abſtract, it cannot be denied, 
that the terror of death is often ſo 
weakened by the hopes of impuni- 
ty, that the leſs puniſhment ſeems 
a curb as ſtrong as the greater. 
The profpet of eſcaping detection, 
and the hopes of an acquittal or 
pardon, blunt its operation, and de- 
feat the expectations of the legiſla- 
ture. Experience proves, that theſe 
hopes are wonderiully ſtrong, and 
they often > birth to the moſt 
fatal raſhneſs*. "Through the vio- 
lence of the temptation, the offend- 
er over-looks the puniſhment, or ſees 
it “ in diftant obſcurity.” Few, 
who contemplate the commiſſion of 
a crime, deliberately count the coſt, 

"Theſe circumſtances make it doubt- 
ful, whether capital puniſnments are 


beneficial in any caſes, except in 
ſuch as exclude the hopes of pardon. 
It is the univerſal opinion of the 
beft writers on this ſubject, and 


many of them are among the moſt 


enlightened men of Europe, That 


the imagination is ſoon accuſtomed 
to over-look or deſpiſe the degree 
of the penalty, and that the cer- 
tainty ot it is the only effectual re- 
ſtrant. They contend, that capi- 
tal puniſhments are prejudicial to 
ſociety from the example of bar- 
barity they furniſh, and that they 
multiply crimes inſtead of prevent- 
ing them. In ſupport of this opi- 
nion, they appeal to the experience 
of all ages. They affirm, it has 
been proved, in many inftances, that 
the increaſe of priniſhment, though it 
may ſuddenly check, does not, in 
the end, diminith the number of of- 
fenders}, They appeal to the ex- 


NorTrs., 


Soon after the act to amend 
the penal laws was paſſed, two per- 
ſons were convicted, one of robbe- 
ry, the other of burglary, commit- 
ted previous to it. Theſe had the 
privilege of accepting the new pu- 
niſhment inſtead of the old: but 
they obſtinately refuſed to pray the 
benefit of the act, and ſubmitted to 
the ſentence of death in expectation 
of a pardon. The hopes of one 
were realized; but the other was 


_ miſerably diſappointed. The una- 


vailing regret he expreſſed, when 
his death warrant was announced, 
and the horrors which ſeized him 
when he was led to execution, prov- 


ed at once, how terrible is the pu- 


niſhment of death, and how Rrong 


are the hopes of pardun ! 


+ This principle is well illuſtrat— 
ed by Montefquiev. To the facts 
adduced by him in ſupport of it, 
the following may be added. In 
1752, the Britiſh parliament paſl- 
ed an act for the better prevent- 
ing the horrid crime of murder; by 
which, in order“ to add further 
terror to the puniſhment of death,” it 
was directed that the body of the 


criminal ſhould be delivered at Sur- 


geons* Hall, to be diſſected and an- 
atomized. This expedient, it is 
ſaid, carried ſome terror with it at 
firſt : but, we are aſſured, that this 
prejudice is now pretty well worn 
off. 1 vol. Wenderb. View, p. 78. 


This is confirmed by fir S. T. Jan- 


ſen, who, on comparing the annu- 
al average of convictions for 23 years 
previous and ſubſequent to that ſta- 
rute, found that the number of 
murders had not at all decreaſed, 
Sec his table in Howard's Lazar. 

I am ſorry to perceive, that this 
uſeleſs, and perhaps pernicious, ex- 


pedient has been intioduced into 


the laws of the United States. An 
anatomical proſeſſor might hare 
found reaſons for its adoption; but 
the ſingle object of the legillature 
was or ought to have been to pre- 
vent the crime. See Debates Cong. 
7 April, 1790. Not wholly foreign 
to this ſubject 1s the following Arik. 
ing paſſage in the Rights of Man: 
It may, perhaps, be ſaid, that it 
ſignifies nothing to a man what is 
done to him atter his death: but it 
ſigniſies much to the l:ving. It ei- 


„. 


„ 


pas? oy n—— 


„ 


vol. | + 332. 
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ample of the Romans, who, during 
the moſt proſperous ages of the 
commonwealth, puniſhed with death 
none but their flaves. "They ap- 
peal to the Eaſt Indians, that mild 
and ſoft people, where the gent leſt 
puniſhments are ſaid to be a curb 
as effectual as the moſt bloody code 


in other countries“. They * 
to the experience of modern Eu- 
rope - to the feeble operation of the 
increaſed ſeverity againſt robbers 
and deſerters in K to the 
ſituation of England, where, amidſt 
a multitude of fanguinary and atro- 
cious laws, the number of crimes 
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ther tortures their feelings or hard- 
ens their hearts; and in either caſe, 
it teaches them how to _ when 
power falls into their hands. Lay 
then the axe to the root, and teach 
overnments humanity. It is their 
21 puniſhments which cor- 
rupt mankind.“ Rights of Man, 
1 part, p. 33. : 

* Facts, from which principles are 
to be deduced, ought to be well 
eſtabliſhed. 1 am therefore obliged 
to obſerve, that Monteſquieu ap- 
pears to have taken up that allud- 
ed to in the text, without ſufficient- 
ly examining into its truth. 
paſſage in the Spirit of Laws 1s thus : 
« The people of India are mild, 
tender, and compaſſionate. Hence 
their legiſlators repoſe great confi- 
dence in them. They have eftabliſh- 
ed very few puniſhments, and theſe 


are not ſevece nor rigorouſly ex- 


ecuted.” "This is founded on the 
authority of Le P. Bouchuel in his 
collection of edifying letters. A 
ſimilar account is given by other 
European writers. Ihe author of 
Travels into Europe, Aſia, and 
Africa, publiſhed in 1782, ſays, 
The Hindoos are naturally the 
moſt inoffenfive of mortals. There 
is a wonderful mildneſs in their 
manners, and alſo in their laws, by 
which the murder of a human crea- 
ture and of a cow (one of the ſa- 
cred animals) are the only crimes 
which are puniſhed with death.” 1 
Theſe accounts are 
very different from thoſe of the an- 
cients, who repreſent the puniſh- 
ment of crimes in India as extreme- 
ly rigorous: and fince the Bramins 


have been prevailed upon, by the 


addreſs of mr, Haltings, to commu- 


The 


nicate the Hindoo code to the world, 
we find that the ancients were right 
in their repreſentations. There is 
a profuſion of capital puniſhments 
preſcribed in that code ; and the cru- 
el manner of inflicting them, bears 
the ſtamp of remote and barbarous 
ages. This difference is, in ſome 
meaſure, reconciled, by mr. Halhed, 
the tranſlator of the Hindoo code, 
in his preface to that work. Speak- 
ing of the chapter on theft, his words 
are, This part of the compilati- 
on exhibits a variety of crimes, pu- 
niſhed by various modes of capital 


' retribution, contrary to the general 


opinion adopted in Europe, that 
the Gentoo adminiſtration was won- 
derfully mild and averſe to the de- 
privation of life. One cauſe for 
this opinion might be, that fince 
the "Tartar emperors became abſo- 
lute in India, the Hindoos (like the 
Jews in captivity) though in ſome 
reſpects permitted to /ive by their 
own rules, have, for reaſons of go- 
verument, been in moſt caſes pro- 
hibited from dyirg by them.“ p. 62. 
Be this as it may, little can be in- 
ferred from the example of ſo pe- 
culiar a people, who are more go- 
verned by manners and religion, than 
by laws; otherwiſe it might be ob- 
ſerved, that thoſe of the ſuperior 
caſt or tribe, are expreſsly exempt- 
ed from capital, though they are 
ſubjected to other puniſhments : and 
there is no good ground to believe, 
that this exemption ever corrupted 
the heart or tempted to the com- 
miſſion of crimes. See Spirit Laws. 
B. 14. ch. 15. Raynal vol. 1. 


Sketches Hiſt. Hindoſt. 300. 1. 
ilindoo Code. 1777. paſſim. Ro- 
berts. Ind. 263. 
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is greater than in any part of Eu- 
4 cite the example of 
Rufſia*, where the introduction of 
a milder ſyſtem has promoted civil- 
ization, and been productive of the 
nappieſt effects: and they applaud 
the bolder policy of Leopold, which 


has actually leſſened the number of 
crimes in Tuſcany, by the h abo- 
lition of all capital puniſhments. 
This inſtructive fact is not only au- 
thenticated by diſcerning travellers, 
but is announced by the celebrated 


edit of the grand duke, iſſued fo 


NorTrs. 


In China. where the population 
is computed at ſixty millions, a ſtrict 
adminiſtration of juſtice is fail to 


ſuperſede the necetlity of many ca- 


pital puniſh:nents. We are told that 
no crimes are puniſhed with death, 
except treaſon and murder; and that 
in this extenſive country, not more 
than ten perſons are executed in a 
year. Sullivan's Philoſ. Raps. 156. 


There is reaſon to believe, that the. 


laws of China are at once mild and 
efficient: But the accounts we have 
of that people are imperfect and 
contradictory. See on this ſubject, 
Monteſ. B. 19. ch. 17. B. 5. ch. 9. 
Duhalde's Hift. vol. 1. Encyclop. 
art. China. 

® Beccaria, Voltaire, 4. Black. 
Com. p. 10. 

+ Blackſtone in his Commentaries, 
Monteſquicu, and others, cite with 
approbation the conduct of the em- 
preſs Elizabeth, who, upon her ac- 
ceſſion to the throne of Ruſſia, in 
1741, made a vow, that no one 


10114 be put to death during her 


reign. But as there were no fixed and 
aſcertained puniſhments ſuvltituted 
in the room of death, and as that 
defect was often ſupplied in that ar- 


bitrary government by the infliction 


of capricious and cruel tortures, it 
ſeems rather to have been a weak af- 
fectation of clemency, than a benefi- 
cial reform: and it was not ſucceſsful 
in the prevention of crimes. See the 
note under the hea © Murder.” The 
preſent empreſs proceeded with more 
wiſdom. In 1765 ſhe convoked an 
aſſembly of deputies from all parts of 
the empire, and laving before them 
ber inſtructions, which contain 
an epitome of rhe principles advanced 
by the beſt wrirers on this ſubject, 
has by their allitance given to the 


nation a complete code of civil and 
criminal laws, the firit part publiſh- 
cd in 1775, the latter in 1780. By 
theſe the penalty of death is abo- 
liſhed in all cafes but that of trea- 
ſon: and definite and certain pu- 
niſhments are preſcribed for every 
offence. Some of theſe are of ſuch 
a nature, that humanity has gained 
little by the change : but, in general, 
the beneficial eifects of the new ſyſ- 
tem are very evident, That em- 
pire has of late been an object of 
attention to intelligent travellers ; 
and we have as much authentic in- 
formation of the internal ſtate of 
Ruſſia as of other European coun- 
tries. Upon an attentive examina- 
tion of their accounts, I do not dif- 
cover, that the ſuppreſſion of capt- 
tal puniſhments has in any degree 
tended to encourage crimes: on the 
contrary, that country is conſtantly 
increaſing in civilization aad happi- 
neſs, and the people are as ſecure in 
their perſons and property, as they 
were under the bloody code which 
formerly prevailed. There have been 
no complaints of the inefficacy of 
the new regulations, as there were 
of thoſe under the adminiſtration of 
Elizabeth, and befoce the eftabliſh- 
ment of the preſent ſyſtem. 

The ſeverity with wiuch the pu- 
niſhment of the knoot is ſometimes 
inflicted on atrocious criminals, may 
be thought neceſſary on account of 
the remaining barbariſm of a part 
of the people—or may ariſe from a 
defective execution of the laws on 
ſmaller offences, and particularly 
from what Mr. Howard tells us, p. 
86, “ that in Ruſſia there is little 
or no attention paid to the reforma- 
tion of priſoners.” Yet when we 


conſider that under all theſe defects 
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lately as 1786“. To theſe might and Denmark: and indeed the more 
be added the example of Sweden cloſely we examine the effects of 
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the population 1s computed at twen- 
ty-two millions of people, and a con- 
ſiderable part of thoſe ſtill rude—the 
government 1s able to $ Crimes 
(except in a ſingle caſe) without the 
terror of death, we muſt admit, that 
it is ſeldom neceſſary, and ought rare- 
ly to be inflited. See 4 Blacks. 18. 
1 Coxe's Trav. 521. 2 ditto. 77-93. 
217. Williams's View, &c. 2 vol. 
255. 

* As the example of Tuſcany ap- 
pears to be the moſt inſtruftive one I 
meet with, and 1s generally cited as 
concluſive in ſupport of theſe princi- 
pl-s—T have endeavoured to aſcertain 
thc fact with as much accuracy as poſ- 
ſible. 

General Lee, who viewed the dif- 
ferent governments of Europe, with 
the eye of a philoſopher, and whoſe 
reſidence at Vienna furniſhed him 
with the beſt means of information, 
gives us this account: When the 
preſent grand duke aſcended to the 
ducal throne, he found in Tuſcany 
the molt abandoned people of all Ita- 
ly, filled with robbers and aſſaſſins. 
Every where, for a ſeries of years 
previous to the government of this 
excellent prince, were ſeen gallows, 
wheels, and tortures of every kind ; 
and the robberies and murders were 
not at all leſs frequent. He had read 
and admired the marquis of Becca- 
ria, and determined to try the effects 
of his plan. He put a ſtop to all ca- 
pital puniſhments, even for the great- 
eſt crimes ; and the conſequences have 
convinced the world of its whole- 


ſomeneſs. The galleys and 1avery for 


a certain term of years, or for life, 
in proportion to the crime, have ac- 
compliſhed, what an army of hang- 
men with their hooks, wheels, and 
gibbets, could not. In ſhort, Tuſca- 
ny, from being a theatre of the great- 
elt crimes and villainies of every ſpe- 
cies, is become the ſafeſt and beſt or- 
dered ſtate of Europe.” Lee's Me- 
moirs, p. 53. 


Dr. Moore, whoſe. writings 
ſo bappily united 


have 
preg obſerva- 
tion with amuſing telle, imputes 
the frequency of murder in Italy, to 
the laxity of the police, the number 
of ſanctuaries, and the eaſe with 
which pardons are obtained—that is, 
to the hopes of impunity. ** As 
ſoon,” ſays he, as aſylums for ſuch 
criminals are aboliſhed, and juſtice is 
allowed to take its natural courſe, 
that foul ſtain will be entirely effaced 
from the national character of the 
modern Italians. This is already ve- 
rified in the grand duke of 'T uſca- 
ny's dominions. The edict which de- 
clared, that churches and convents 
ſhould no longer be places of refuge 
for murderers—{(and the ſame edict 
aboliſhed the penaly of death)—has 
totally put a ſtop to the ſtiletto ; and 
the Florentine populace now fight 
with the ſame blunt weapons that are 
uſed by the common people of other 
nations. Vol. 4. Lett. 43. 

To theſe might be added the teſ- 
timony of de Archenholtz, and other 
writers: but the moſt direct and ſa- 
tisfactory evidence, thatthe abolition 
of capital puniſhments has not im- 
paired the public ſafety, is derived 
from the edict of 1786. 

This was the completion and for- 
mal eſtabliſhment of a ſyſtem, which 
before that period had been conſider- 
ed as an experiment. In the intro- 
duction, the grand duke ſtates, that 
on his acceſſion he began the reform, 
by moderating the rigor of the old 
law, and aboliſhing the pains of 
death : and that he had waited until 
* by ſerious examination and trial 
of the new regulations,” he ſhould be 
able to judge of their tendency. He 
then proceeds: With the utmoſt 


ſatisfaction to our paternal feelings, 


we have at length perceived, that t 

mitigation of puniſhments, joined to 
the moſt ſcrupulous attention to pre- 
vent crimes, and alſo a great diſpatch 
in the trials, together with a certain- 
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the different criminal codes in Eu- 
rope, the more proofs we ſhall find 


to confirm this great truth, Ta- 


the faurce of all human corruption lies 
in the ip of the criminal, noe 
in the maderation of Punijhment*, 
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ty and ſuddenneſs of puniihment to 
real delinquents, has, initcad of in- 
creaſing the number of crimes, conſi- 
derably diminiſhed that of the ſinaller 
ones, and rendered thoſe of an atro- 
cious nature very rare: we have, 
therefore, come to a determination, 
not to defer any longer the retorm of 
the ſaid criminal laws.” 

Theſe well- eſtabliſhed facts go far 
to prove, that a ric admiviſtration of 
faſtice, is ſufficient ts repreſs crimes with- 
ct a ſeverity of punijſpment : and if 
we contraſt the ſituation of Tuſca- 
ny wich that of the reſt of the Italian 
ſtates, or other countries, where ſanc- 
tuaries abound, it will eſtabliſh the 
converſe of the propoſition, and prove 
that it is the impunity of the crimi- 
nal alone which governments ought 
to dread. 

How frequent aſſaſſinations have 
been in Italy is well known: and 
mr. Townſend informs us, that in 
conſequence of this impunity, they 
abound in many parts of Spain.“ In 
the laſt ſixteen months, ſay s he, they 
reckon ſeventy murders (in Malaga) 
for which, not one criminal has been 
brought to juſtice; and in one year, 
as I am credibly informed, one hun- 
dred and five perſons fell in the ſame 
manner.” 3 yol. p. 18. 

* The ſoundneſs of this principle 
may be demonſtrated by the exam- 
ple of other European countries, as 
well as of Ruſſia and "Tuſcany ; and 
will be further illuſtrated if we con- 
trait their ſituation with that of Eng- 
land. 

It appears, that the ſeverity of the 
ancient criminal laws in Sweden, haus 
been of late ſo greatly mitigatc 


, 


that all writers agree, they are nou- 
remarkable for the moderation of 
their puniſhments, We learn from mr. 
Coxe, that many offences, which in 
other countries are conſidered as ca- 
pital, are there chaſtiſed by whip- 
Ping, 


condemnation to bread and 


water, impriſonment, and hard la- 
bour. More than one hundred and 
twenty ſtrokes of the rod are never 
inflicted; nor is a criminal ſentenced 
to bread and water longer than ten- 
ty-eight days. 2 vol. 392. 

But mr. Catteau, who publiſhed 
his View of Sweden” ſo late as 
1789, reſided long in that country, 
and had the beft ſources of informa- 
tion. The criminal laws (ſays this 
elegant writer) which are followed 
by the Swediſh tribunals, diſplay a 
itriking character of humanity and 
juſtice ; aud for this they are indebt- 
ed principally to the reſotmation they 
have undergone in the Hreſent reign, 
Theſe laws eſtabliſn an exact propor- 
tion beriween the crime and the pu · 
niſnment: that of death is not yet 
entirely aboliſued; but in ſeveral caſ- 
es, baniſhment, wlipping, paying a 
fine, and labouting at the public 
works, are ſabllituted in its ſtead, 
Criminals condemned to die, are ge- 
nerally beheaded: ſeverer puniſhments 
are appointed for thoſe crunes, which 
ſhock humanity by their atrocity ; 
but of theſe there are few inſtances 
in Sweden.“ P. 158. 

So far is this mildneſs of the laws 
from injuring the public welfare, 
that the character of the whole na- 
tion ſeems to be meliorated by ſup- 
preiling the frequency of capital pu- 
niſnmepts. Though Sweden is co- 
vered with rocks, woods, and moun- 
tains, its inhabitants are mild and 
praccable. 'Theft, murder, robbery, 
and atrucious crimes in general, are 
very uncommon arnongſt them; and 
even m war they do not appear to 
be ſanguinary.” Ib. p. 325. 

In Denmark, as has been already 
mentioned, robbery is never puniſh- 
ed with death, except when commit- 
ted by a convict who has eſcaped from 
the public labour, to which he was 
condemned. But the adminiſtration 
of jnilice is ſtrict; and the conſe- 
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The experience of America does not which are capital in one ftate, are 
contradict that of Europe. Crimes, puniſhed more mildly in another: 
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quence is, that robberies, burglaries, 
and other grcfs crimes, are very rare, 
even in th» capital. Night rob- 
beries,” fuys mr. Howard, are 
never ecard of in Copenhagen.“ Pris. 
p- 76.-—Mr. Wilkams, in his View 
of the Northern Governments, men- 
tions abc ſame fot, and attributes it 
« to the good police, and the diſh- 
culty of eſcaping out of the iſland.” 
1 vol. p. 353. V hat is this but ac- 
knowledgir.s, that it is the certainty 
and not the feverity of the puniſh- 
ment which prevents offences 

In Vienna, the late emperor Jo- 
ſeph began the reſorm, not by abo- 
lining the penalty of death, but by 
an untverſal requiſition to the judges, 
to be mild in their ſent. ucee, and never 
to infli capital puni/o ments an it laut ne- 
ceffi:y. his mode ſybmitting the 
guilty to the deſcretion of the judges 
(which now prevails in Maryland, in 
moſt caſes of felony, without clergy, 
and formerly did in New Jerſey, in 
that of horſe-itealing) ſeems liable 
to many objeftions. Moderate penal- 
ties, however, were by this mean 
generally introduced at Vienna; and 
it is a fact well authenticated, that, 
aided by a {trict police, they have been 
found fufficient. Atrocious crimes are 


feldom committed. Reiſb. Trav. 2. 


yol. p. 106. 

The puniſtment of hard labour, 
which 3s the correction inflicted (and 
inflited with great mildncfs) upon all 


crimes in Holland, except thoſe of a 


very high degree, 1s attended with 
the molt beneticial effects. 'Thefe re- 
ſult principally from the excellent 
management which prevails in the 
Raſp and Spin Houſes. Mr. Howard 
paid particular attention to theſe wife 
and benevolent inſtitutions, and he 
informs us, that many have been re- 
formed, and have come out cf the 
Raſp Houſes ſober and honeft : and 
that ſome have even choſen to con- 
tinue to work in them, after their 


diſcharge. 'The great object attend- 


ed to in theſe bettering-houſes (as 
they are very properly called) is to 
reclaim and reform the criminal ; and 
the conſequence is, that by checking 
the young offender in his firſt attempts, 
groſs crimes are prevented. Accord- 
ingly we find, that executions are ve- 
ry rare, the annual average in all the 
> —_ Provinces, being from four to 
xX 
In Amfterdam, which contains 
above 250,000 people, there were but 
fix perſons exccuted in the twelve 
years preceding 1787. I find that there 
were in the ſame time no lefs than 
five hundred and ſeventy-two perſons 
banged or burnt, in London and Mid- 
dleſex: and of theſe at leaſt three 
fourths were under twenty years of 
age. Even the ſmaller offences do not 
greatly abound in Holland : and the 
ucceſs of theſe mild inſtitutions con- 
firms the great principle which is the 
motto of this work. See the Tables 
in How. I az. p. 256, 7, 8. How. on 
Pris. p. 66. 45. do. Laz. 74. 18 Parl. 
Keg. 522. 
et us now examine the ſituation of 
England, where an oppoſite principle 
is adopted, and where the terror of 
death is on all occaſions reſorted. to 
as the ſureſt means of preventing 
crimes. | 
Blackſtone in his Commentaries 
Pated the number of capital crimes 
(that is, of felonies ouſted of clergy) 
at 160, Since that time they ſeem to 
have increaſed: for, in 1786, Capel 
Loft enumerates and ſtates them as 
follows : | 
Felonies without clergy = 
Felonies within clergy - Gg. 
Jebb on Pris: 96. f 
Amidſt this multitude of ſanguina- 
ry laws, atroc:ous crimes are very 
frequent; and the f{everity of the pu- 
niſhment, by being familiar, is no 
longer an object of terror, and by ex- 
citing hopes of impunity, has become 
the parent of crimes. ** I cannot tell,” 


ſays dr, Goldſmith, © whether it ig 
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16 
and, in the ſame ſtate, offences which 


were formerly capital, are not ſo at 
—— Such are thoſe of horſe- 


ſealing, forgery, counterfeiting bills 


of credit or the coin, robbery, bur- 
glary, and ſome others: but, I can- 
not learn that theſe crimes have been 
better repreſſed by the puniſhment 
of death, than by a milder penalty. 
Horſe- ſtealing has always been treat- 
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ed like the other kinds of fimple lar- 
ceny in New England and in Penn- 
ſylvania : in all the ſtates ſouthu ard 
of Maryland, it is a capital crime. 
In the latter ſtates, the offence ſeems 
to be as common as in the former ; 
and, if the ſeverity of the puniſhment 
has any beneficial effect, my enqui- 
ries have not been able to aſcertain 


it. On the contrary, I have the beſt 


Norte, 


from the number of our penal laws, 
or the licentiouſneſs of our people, 
that this country ſhould ſhow more 
convicts in a year than half of the 
dominions of Europe united.” Wen- 
derborn, an intelligent German, who 
lately vifited England, affures us, 
that the puniſhment of death 1s more 
frequently inflifted in England, than 
in all Europe together, in the ſame 
ſpace of time. Hence it 1s, that ex- 
ecutions loſe all the terrors which at- 
tend them in other countries. 1. vol. 

. 75. The author of Thoughts an 
3 Fuftice, thus deſcribes the 
ſituation of England in 1785: No 
civilized nation, that I know of, has 
to lament, as we have, the daily com- 
miſſion of the moſt dangerous and 
atrocious crimes; inſomuch that we 
cannot travel the roads, or fleep in 


our houſes, or turn our cattle into 


the fields, without the moſt imminent 
danger of thieves and robbers. "Theſe 
are increaſed in ſuch numbers, as well 
as audaciouſneſs, that the day is now 


little leſs dangerous than the night.” 


P. 4. One of the Fngliſh prints, 9 
November, 1784, fays, ** It robbers 


continue to increaſe as they have done 


for ſome time palt, the number of 
thoſe who rob, will exceed that of 


the robbed.” 


Theſe repreſentations are confirmed 
by the declarations of the ſolicitor 
neral and mr. "Townſend, in the 
Fouſe of commons in the ſame vear. 


They affirm, that in the courſe of 


the winter, every day furniſhed ſome 


freſh account of daring robberies, or 
1 being committed; that few 
perſons could walk the ſtreets at night, 
without fear, or lie down in ſafety in 


their beds; for that gangs of ſix, 
eight, ten, or twelve perſons toge- 
ther, made it a practice to knock at 


doors, and immediately to ruſh in and 


rob the houſe.” 18 Parl. Reg. p. 83. 
521. Compare this with the ſituation 
of Copenhagen, where night robbe- 
ries are never heard of. 

The number of perſons executed in 
England, may be ſeen in the tables 
already referred to. In the Lent Cir- 
cuit only, no leſs than two hundred 
and eighty-fix perſons were capitally 
convicted in 1736, and the annual 
amount of thoſe tranſported is from 
nine hundred and fixty to a thouſand, 

It is needleſs to make obſervations 
on theſe ſtriking facts, which prove 
conclufively, that the ſeverity of the 
laws, inſtead of preventing, is ſre- 
quently the cauſe of crimes. The hu- 
manity of mankind revolts at a ſtrict 
execution of them; and the hopes of 
impunity become a ſource of tempta- 
tation. To this, mr. Howard, among 
others, traces the miſchief: * and 
yet,” he adds, many are brought by 
it to an untimely end, who might 
have been made uſeſul to the ſlate.” 
Laz. 221. No one will deny the juſ- 
tice of this laſt obſervation, when 
they learn from the mouth of the ſo- 
licitor general of England, That 
of thoſe who are executed, eighteen 
out of twenty do not exceed twenty 
years of age.” 18 Parl. Reg. 22. 

It is difficult to conceive how a 
free, humane, and generous people 
ſhout have ſo long endured this weak 
and barbarous policy ; or why Ame- 
rica ſhould he fond of retaining any 
part of a ſyſtem, as ineſlectual as it 
is ſcvere! 
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iuthority for ſaying, that, in Virgi- 
a al the effect ie ſo feeble, that of all 
crimes, this is the moſt frequent. 
New Jerſey has made the — 
fairly. At firſt it was a felony of 
death: in 1769, the law was repeal- 
ed: it was again revived in 1780; 
but, after a few years experience, the 
legiſlature was obliged to liſten once 
more to the voice of humanity and 
ſound policy. 'The unwillingneſs of 
witneſſes to proſecute, the facility 
with which juries acquitted, and the 
proſpects of pardon, created hopes of 
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In the caſe of f „ the balance 
is clearly on the of the milder 

niſnment. It is capital in New 
York ; but it is not ſo in Pennſylva- 
nia: and, in the latter ſtate, there 
have been fewer convicts of this 
crime, than in the former. It is na- 
tural that it ſhould be ſo; for, the 
public ſentiment revolting againſt this 
ſeverity, very few have execut- 
ed: and the miſchief became ſo ap- 
parent, that the late attorney gene- 
ral thought it his duty to preſent a 
memorial to the aflembly, and to 


impunity which invited and multi- recommend a milder puniſhment than 
phed the offence®. death. 
Norte. 


* Horſe-ſtealing is a crime which 
naturally irritates a nation of farmers : 
and when they are provoked by its 
frequency, they are apt to call for a 
puniſhment neither proportioned to 
the offence nor calculated to prevent 
It. | | 

This crime became fo prevalent 1n 
Pennſylvania, during the confuſions 
of the war, which interrupted the re- 
gular adminiſtration of juſtice, that 
the afſembly thought it neceſſary to 
increaſe the puniſhment of it. They 
would have extended the penalty to 
death itſelf, had not the late Jud 
Bryan, at that time a member of. t 
legiſlature (who, to a ſound under- 
ſtanding, added a familiar acquain- 
tance with all the philoſophy of ju- 
riſprudence) ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it. 
He made it evident to the good ſenſe 
of the country members, who were 
intent upon this puniſhment, that the 
ſeverity of the act would defeat its 
execution, and that a milder penalty 
would be a more eſſectual reſtraint. 
The ſubſequent experience of Penn- 
{ylvania compared with that of New 
Jerſey (where in the ſame year the 
penalty of death was reſorted to) fully 
proves the ſoundneſs of this opinion. 

I know not any government in Eu- 
rope which puniſhes this offence with 
death, in the preſent day, except that 
of England; and even there, the hu- 
manity of the nation has almoſt vir- 


wally aboliſhed it, Of ninety per- 


ſons, who, in the ſpace of twenty- 
three years, were convicted at Old 
Bailey, previous to 1771, there were 
but twenty-two executed, which is 
leſs than a fourth. See Janſen's Ta- 
bles. The multitude who eſcape for 
want of proſecution, or by the ten- 
derneſs of juries, is much greater; 
and it is now ſo common to grant a 
rieve, that a well info writer 
affirms, that the chance of obtaining 
it is as forty to one in favour of the 
thief! Thoughts on Ex. Juſt. p. 42. 
One reaſon of this may be, that ma- 
ny perſons conſider it as unlawful to 
inflict the puniſhment of death, in 
any caſe of ſimple theft, fince it is 
warranted by no part of the law given 
to the Jews. 
A ſimilar difficulty in enforcing a 
puniſhment ſo diſproportionate to the 
offence, has been experienced in ſome 
parts of America : and it will every 
day become more and more apparent 
in thoſe ſtates, which ſtill retain this 
unneceſſary ſeverity, I have very reſ- 
pectable authority (that of the attor- 
ney general of the United States) 
for ſaying, ©* that within the laſt ten 
years, pardons for horſe-ſtealing have 


_ multiplied in Virginia: and while the 


convicts might by law be put to hard 
labour, or executed at the will of the 
executive, ſcarce a ſingle horſe-ſteal- 
er ſuffered death, unleſs he had repeat- 
ed the crime, or was under fome very 
obnoxious circumſtances.” 
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Another fact deſerves notice. Bank 
bills have been ſeveral times ___ in 
the ſtate of New Vork: but in Fenn- 
ſylvania, this crime has never been 
committed, although the act which 
made it capital at firſt, was repealed 
above ſeven years ago. 

Counterſeiting the continental bills 
of credit, and uttering them know- 
ingly, were, as far as I can learn, 
much more frequent in this ſtate, 
where they were capital, than in Con- 
necticut, where they were not. It ap- 
pears, by the annexed table, that, in 
the ſpace of two years, while tuch 
bills were current, there were eighteen 
perſons tried for theſe crimes, of 
whom eleven were convicted. I his is 
nearly equal to all tle other inflances 
of forgery, not capital, that have oc- 
cured 1n the long term of fourteen 
years. Robbery, burglary, and the 
crime againſt nature, were formerly 
pnniſhed with death in this ſtate : ſince 
the year 1756, they have been as citec- 
tually reſtrained by the gentler penal- 
ties of impriſonment and hard labour. 

The experience of Maryland, and, 
alſo, of Connecticut, where a fimilar 
ſyſtem has been adopted with regard 


to the two firſt of theſe crimes, is {aid 


ro eſtabliſh the ſame fact*. 


Hereafter there may be occaſion 
further to illuſtrate this part of the 
ſubject : yet, even theſe facts incline 
us to ſuſpect, that, in moſt caſes to 


u hich it is applied, the terror of death 


(leflened as it is by the hopes of im- 

unity) is neither neceſſary nor uſeful, 
May not milder penalties, ſtrictly en- 
forced, have as great an effect? Is 
there not ſound wiſdom in eſtabliſhing 
a ſpecies of puniſhment in which the 
grade of criminality may be marked 
by a correſpondent degree of ſeveri- 
ty? May we not be allowed to ſuſ- 
rect, that any apparent neceflity re- 
ſults rather from the indolence and in- 
attention of goveruments, than from 
the nature of things? and, may we 
not infer, that a legiſtatute would 
be warranted to abolith this dreadful 
e ang . in all caſes (except in the 

igher degrees of treaſon and murder) 
and to make, in this country, a fair 
experiment in favour of the rights of 
human nature. 

In no country can the experiment 
be made with ſo much ſafety, and 
ſuch probability of ſucceſs, as in the 
United States. In the old and cor- 
rupted governments of 1.urope, eſpe- 
cially in the larger ſtates, a reform in 
the criminal law has real difficulties 


Norr, 


” may be conſidered as impro- 
per to appeal to the example of Ma- 
ryland, where theſe crimes are ſtill 


felonies of death, without benefit of 


clergy. . But, as the court have it in 
their diſcretion to adjudge every ſuch 
offender to hard labour, inſtead of 
pronouncing the ſentence of death ; 
the latter is ſo rare, that (as to every 
E of terror or example) it may 

conſidered as aboliſhed. Ihe pu- 
niſhment of hard labour, continually 
offered to the public eve, will be con- 
ſidered as the only penalty preſcribed 


by the laws; and no offender will 


count upon a greater ſeverity, even 
if he be convicted. 

There is reaſon to believe, that this 
mild adminiſtration of juſtice has not 
produced any increaſe of crimes—al- 


though the method of treating the 


male convias, does not apye2r to he 
the moſt unexceptionable. How the 
fact is, I have no information ſuffict- 
ently accurate and particular, poſi— 
tively to afiirm. Meaſures have been 
taken to procure it, and if it arrives 
in time, it ſhall be added in a poſt- 
ſcript. 


diſcretion, on the life or death of a 
tellow creature, ſhould be impoſed on 
any court, and how far ſuch a power 
is conſiſtent with the ſpirit of a repub- 
lic, which is a government of laws and 
not of men, may deſerve conſiderati- 
on. Ihe degree of the puniſhment 
muſt neceſſarily be left to judicial dif- 
cretion : but its nature ought, as far 
as poſſible, to be aſcertained by the 
laws. See Acts Maryl. Nov. Seſſ. 
1789. 


Whether the taſk of deciding, at 
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to encounter. 'The multitude of of- 
fenders—the unequal ſtate of ſociety 
— the ignorance, poverty, and wretch- 
edneſs of the loweſt claſs of the peo- 
ple corruption of morals—and habits 
and manners formed under ſanguina- 
ry laws ; make a ſudden relaxation of 
puniſhment, in thoſe countries, a dan- 
gerous experiment, But in America 
every thing invites to it : and ſtrangers 
have expreſſed their ſurpriſe, that we 


ſhould ſtill retain the ſevere code of 


criminal law, which, during our con- 
nection with Britain, we copied from 
her. I am ſurpriſed,” ſays a late 
traveller through America“, that 
the penalty of death is not aboliſhed 
in this country, where morals are fo 
pure, the means of living ſo abundant, 
and miſery ſo rare, that there can be 
no need of ſuch horrid pains to pre- 
vent the commiſſion of crimes.” I hat 
theſe puniſhments ought to be greatly 
leſſened, if not totally aboliſhed, is the 
opinion of many of the molt enlight- 
ened men in America: among theſe 
I may be allowed to mention the reſ- 
8 names of mr. Jeferſon, mr. 
ythe, and mr. Pendleton of Virgi- 
nia, who, as a committee of reviſion 
in their report, to the general aſſem- 
bly of that ſtate, recommended the 
abolition of capital puniſhments in all 
caſts but thoſe of treaſon and murder: 
a propoſal, which, unfortunately for 
the intereſts of humanity, was reject- 
ed in the legiſlature by a ſingle vote. 
But authorities may miſlead, and 
theory may be deluſive. Government 
is an experimental ſcience : and a ſe- 
ries of well-eftabliſhed facts in our 
ſtare, is the beſt ſource of rational in- 
duction for us. I ſhall, therefore, aſ- 
ter taking an hiſtorical view of our 
criminal law, proceed to examine the 
practical effects of the new ſyſtem of 
puniſhments (adopted in 1786, and 
improved by new regulations, intro- 
duced in 1799) —of thoſe which are 
ſtill capital-—and to accompany them 
with ſuch obſcrvations as a courſe of 
ſome years experience may ſuggeſt. 
NoTE. 


M. Briſſot, p. 743. 


Hiſtorical View of the Criminal Law 
of Pennſylvania. 

I'T was the policy of Great Bri- 
tain to keep the laws of the colonies 
in uniſon with thoſe of the mother 
country. N principle extended not 
only to the regulation of property, 
N to 22 42 The 
royal charter to William Penn diĩrects, 
That the laws of Pennſylvania “ reſ- 
pecting felonies, ſhould be the ſame 
with thoſe of England, until altered 
by the acts of the future legiſlature,” 
who are enjoined to make theſe acts 
as near, as conveniently may be, to 
thoſe of Englandt:” and in order 
to prevent too great a departure, a 
duplicate of all acts are directed to be 
tranſmitted, cace in five years, for 
the royal approbation or diſſent. 

The natural tendency of this poli- 
cy was to overwhelm an intant colo- 
ny, thinly inhabited, with a maſs of 
ſanguinary puniſhments, hardly en- 
durable in an old, corrupted, and po- 
pulous country, But the founder of 
the province was a philoſopher, whoſe 
elevated mind roſe above the errors 
and prejudices of his age, like a moun- 
tain, whoſe ſummit is enlightened by 
the firit beams of the ſun, while the 
plains are ſtill covered with miſts and 
darkneſs. He comprehended, at once, 
all the abſurdity of ſuch a ſyſtem. In 
an age of religious intolerance he de- 
ſtroyed every reſtraint upon the rights 
of conſcience, and inſured not mere- 
ly toleration, but abſolute protec- 


Norx. 


+ This clauſe, introduced into ſe- 
veral of the charters, was conſidered 
as impoſing the Engliſh ſtatutes. "The 
aſſembly oft North Carolina, in their 
acts, paſted 1715, declare, that, 
*« From hence it is manifeſt, that the 
laws of England are our laws as far 
as they are compatible with our way 
of living and trade.” A fimilar at- 
tempt, to introduce the Britiſh ſta- 
tutes, was more than once 'made in 
early times in Pennſylvania; but was 
always ſteadily oppoſed by the gene- 
ral alembly. 
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tionꝰ, to every religion under hea- 
ven. He aboliſhed the ancient oppreſ- 
ſion of forfeitures for ſelf- murder, and 
deodands in all cafes of homicide. 
He ſaw the wickedneſs of extermi- 
nating where it was poſſible to reform; 
and * folly of capital puniſhments 
in a country where he hoped to eſta- 
bliſh purity of morals and innocence 
of manners. As a philoſopher, he 
wiſhed to extend the empire of reaſon 
and humanity; and, as a leader of a 
ſect, he might recolleR, that the in- 
fliction of death, in cold blood, could 
hardly be juſtified by thoſe who deni- 
ed the law fulneſs of defenſive war. 
He haſtened, therefore, to prevent the 
operation of the ſyſtem which the 
charter impoſed; and among the firſt 
cares of his adminiſtration, was that 
of forming a ſmall, conciſe, but com- 
plete code of criminal law, fitted to 
the ſtate of his new ſettlement : a code 
which is animated by the pure ſpirit 
of philanthropy, and, where we may 
diſcover thoſe principles of penal law, 
the elucidation of which has given ſo 
much celebrity to the lobby of 
modern times. The puniſhments pre- 
ſcribed in it were calculated to tie up 
the hands of the criminal—to reform 
—to repair the wrongs of the injured 
party—and to hold up an object of 
terror ſufficient to check a people, 
whoſe manners he endeavoured to 
faſhion by proviſions interwoven in 
the ſame ſyſtem. Robbery, burglary, 
arſon, rape, the crime againſt nature, 
forgery, levying war againſt the go- 
vernor, conſpiring his death, and 
other crimes, deemed ſo heinous in 
many countries, and for which fo 
many thouſands have been executed 
in Britain, were declared to be no lon- 
ger capital. Different degrees of im- 
I ſonment at hard labour —ſtrĩ 

fines and forfeitures, were the whole 
compaſs of puniſhment inflicted on 


Norte. 


If any one ſhall abuſe or deride 
another for his perſuaſion or practice 
in religion, he ſhall be puniſhed as a 
2 of the peace. Laws, 1682. 

1. 


theſe offences. Murder, wilful and 
premeditated,” is the only crime for 
which the infliction of death is pre- 


ſcribed ; and this is declared to be en- 


acted in obedience to the law of 
God,” as though there had not been 
any political neceſſity, even for this 
puniſhment, apparent to the legiſla- 
ture, Yet even here the life of the 
citizen was guarded by a proviſion, 
that no man {ſhould be convicted but 
upon the teſtimony of two witneſl- 
es; and, by a humane practice, ear- 
ly introduced, of ſtaying execution 
till the record of conviction had been 
laid before the executive, and full 
opportunity given to obtain a pardon 
of the offence, or a mitigation of the 
puniſhment. 

Theſe laws were at firſt temporary ; 
but being, at length, permanently 
enacted, they were tranſmitted to 
England, and were all, without ex- 
ception, repealed by the queen in 
council. The rights of humanity, 
however, were not tamely given up : 
the ſame laws were immediately re- 
enacted, and they continued until the 
year 1718; and might have remain- 
ed to this day, had not high-handed 
meaſures driven our anceſtors into an 
adoption of the ſanguinary ſtatutes of 
the mother country. During this 
long ſpace of thirty-five years, 1t does 
not appear that the mildneſs of the 
laws invited offences, or that Penn- 
ſylvania was the theatre of more atro- 
cious crimes than the other colonies. 
The judicial records of that day are 
loſt: but, upon thoſe of the legiſla- 
tive or excutive departments and other 
public papers, no complaint of their 
inefficacy can be found; nor any at- 
tempt to puniſh theſe crimes with 
death. On the contrary, as theſe laws 
were temporary, the ſubject was of- 
ten before the legiſlature, and they 
were often re- enacted: which is a de- 
cifive proof, that they were ſound ade- 
quate to their object. 

Under this policy, the province 
flouriſhed : but, during the boiſterous 
adminiſtration of governor Gookin, 
a ftorm was gathering over it, which 
threatened to ſwecp away not only 
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this ſyſtem of laws, but, with it, the 
privileges of the people. The admi- 
niſtration of g pn, * > 
rtmeyts, » Irom * 
— of the province, been con- 
ducted under the ſolemnity of an at- 
teſtation 11 of an oath. = 
laws upon this ſubject were repea 
in . and, by an order of the 
queen in council, all officers and wit- 
neſſes were obliged to take an oath, 
or, in lieu thereof, the affirmation al- 
lowed to Quakers in England by the 
ſtatute of William III. But the aſ- 
ſembly choſe to legiſlate for them- 
ſelves on this important ſubject; and 
this, together with the refuſal to adopt 
the Engliſh ſtatutes in other caſes, had 
given offence. The conduct of the 
aſſembly, in their diſputes with the 
governor, was miſrepreſented—ſuſpi- 
cions of diſaffection were pro 
—the declining health of the proprie- 


gated 


tor left them without an advocate— 


and his neceſſities threatened them 
with a ſurrender of the government 
into the hands of the crown. 

At this moment, the Quakers were 
alarmed with the proſpect of political 
annihilation. It was ſaid, that the 
act of 1 George I. which prohibits an 
affirmation in caſes of qualifications 
to office or in criminal ſuits, extend- 
ed to the colony and ſuperceded the 
ancient laws. This conſtruction, which 
was advocated by the governor, and 
tended to exclude the majority of the 
ſettlers from all offices, and even from 
the protection of the law, threw the 
whole province into contuſion. The 
governor refuſed to adminiſter the at- 
tirmation as a qualification for office 
—the judges retufed to fit in criminal 
caſes--the adminiſtration of juſtice was 


ſuſpended, and two atrocious murder- 


ers remained in jail three years with- 
out trial. The aſſembly were alarm- 
ed; but they reſolutely and forcibly 
aſſerted the rights of the people: and 
Gookin was at length re-called*. 

On the acceſſion of fir William 


NorTE. 


* 2 Votes of aſſembly, 150, 188, 
194-5, 209, et paſſim. 


Keith, a ry calm took place 
—the criminals were convicted under 
the old forms of proceeding—and ex- 
eeuted agreeably to their ſentence. 
A ntation and complaint of 
this was made to the crown ; and the 


aſſembly were panic-ſtruck with the 
intelligence. trembled for their 


privi were weary of the 
conteſt, which had ſo long agitated 
them, and impatient to obtain any 
regular adminiſtration of juſtice con- 
ſiſtent with _ — . 148 rights. 

They had ured by the 
vernor, that the beſt nc to 2 
the favor of their ſovereign was to 
copy the laws of the mother country 
—*< the ſum and reſult of the experi- 
ence of ages.” The advice was purſu- 
ed—a roſolution to extend ſuch of the 
Britiſh penal ſtatutes, as ſuited the pro- 
vince was ſuddenly entered into. An 
act for this purpoſe (containing a pro- 
viſion to ſecure the right of 1 
on to ſuch as conſcientiouſly ſcrypled 
an oath) was drawn up 4 L-avid 
Lloyd, the chief juſtice, and, together 
with a petition to the crown, was paſſ- 
ed in a few dayst. 

So anxious were they to conform, 
that thev not only ſurrendered their 
ancient ſyſlem, but left it to the Bri- 
tiſh parliament to legiſlate for them, 
in future, upon this abject ; and fo 
humbled, that they departed, in their 
petition, from their uſual ſtyleh, and 
directed their ſpeaker to ſolicit the 
veſtry and ſome members of the 
church of England to join in a fimilar 
addreſs. The ſacrifice was accepted: 
and the privilege of affirmation, ſo 
anxiouſly deſired, was confirmed by 
the royal ſanction. . 

Thus ended this humane experi- 

| NorTes. 

+ 2 Votes of aſſembly, 224, 253- 
4-5, &c. | 


' Perſons attainted, &c. are to ſuf- 
fer“ as the laws of England now do 


or hereafter ſhall direct. AR, 1718, 


C 


$ VI. 

But the principle was ſaved by 
directing the ſpeaker to ſign it with 
an exception. 
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ment in legiſlation : and the ſame year, 
which ſaw it expire, put a period to 
the life of its benevolent author. 

The royal approbation of this act 
was triumphantly announced by the 
governor : and ſuch was the ſatisfac- 
tion of ſeeing its privileges ſecured, 
that the province did not regret the 
price which it paid. 

By this act, which is the baſis of 
our criminal law, the following of- 
fences were declared to be capital : 
high treaſon (including all thoſe trea- 
ſons which reſpect the coin) petit trea- 
ſon, mucder, robbery, burglary, rape, 
ſodomy, buggery, malicious — 
man- ſlaughter by ſtabbing, witch- 
craft conjuration, arſonꝰ, and 
erery other felony (except larceny} on 
a ſecond conviction. Ihe ſtatute of 
James I. reſpecting baſtard children, 
was extended, in all its rigor; and 
the courts vere authorized to award 
execution forthwith. 

To this lit, already too large, were 
added, at ſubſequent periods, counter- 
feiting and uttering counterfeit bills 
of credit, counterteiting any current 
gold or filver coin, and the crime of 
arſon, was extended fo as to include 
the burning of certain public build- 
ings. All theſe crimes, except per- 
haps, the impoſſible one of witch- 
craft, were capital at the revolution. 

We perceive, by this detail, that 
the ſeverity of our criminal law is an 
exotic plant and not the native growth 
of Pennſylvania. It has been endur- 
ed, but, I believe, has never been a 
favorite. The religious opinions of 
many of our citizens were in oppoſi- 
tion toit: and, as ſoon as the prin- 
ciples of Beccaria were diſſeminated, 
they found a ſoil that was prepared to 
receive them. During our connection 


Norte. 

I include arſon in this lit, be- 
cauſe ſuch was the conſtruction of 
the act at the time, and long after its 
_ paſſing. One Hunt was actually exe- 
cuted under it. But, on a ſounder con- 
ſtruction, it being held to be a felony 
within clergy, this benefit was ex- 
preſsly taken away in 1767, 


with Great Britain, no reform was 
attempted : but, as ſoon as we ſepa- 
rated from her, the public ſentiment 
diſcloſed itſelf, and this benevolent 
undertaking was enjoined by the con- 
ſtitution. This was one of the firſt 
fruits of liberty, and confirms the re- 
mark of Monteſquicut, “ that, as 
freedom advances, the ſeverity of the 
penal law decreaſes,” Fl 

In obedience to theſe injunctions, 
the aſſembly proceeded, in the year 
1786, to introduce the puniſhment of 
hard labour; and the offences (for- 
merly capital) on which its effects 
have been tried, are, the crime againſt 
nature, robbery, and burglary. 

We are now to inquire whether 
this puniſhment has been leſs efficaci- 
ous 1n preventing theſe crimes, than 
the puniſhment ot death. To aid this 
enquiry, a table exhibiting a view of 
the number of perſons convicted, ac- 
quitted, and executed, ſince the year 
1778, is annexed. 


Of the Crime againf? Nature. 


THIS crime, to which there is ſo 
little temptation, that philoſophers 
have affected to doubt its exiſtence, 
is, in America, as rare as It is deteſta- 
ble. In a country where marriages 
take place ſo early, and the inter- 
courſe between the ſexes is not difh- 
cult, there can be no reaſon for ſe- 
vere penalties to reſtrain this abuſe. 
"The wretch, who perpetrates it, muſt 
be in a ſtate of mind which may oc- 
caſion us to doubt, whether he be 
ſui Furis at the time: or, whether he 
reflects on the puniſhment at all. The 
infamy of detection would, of itſelf, 
be a puniſhment ſufficient to reſtrain 
any one who was not certain of being 
undiſcovered : and what terror has 
any puniſhment to him who believes 
that his crime will never be known ? 
The experiment that has been made, 
proves that the mildneſs of the pu- 
nithment has not increaſed the offence. 
In the fix years preceding the act, and 
while the crime was capital, there are 
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on record two inſtances of it: in the 
ſame period ſince, there is but one. 
It was impoſſible this laſt offender 
could be ſeduced by the mildneſs of 
the puniſhment ; becanſe at the time, 
and long after his arreſt, he believed 
it to be a capital crime. 

"theſe facts prove, that to puniſh 
t - crime with death would be a uſe- 
leſs feverity. They may teach us, like 
the capital puniſhments formerly in- 
flicted on adultery and witchcraft, 
how dangerous it is raſhly to adopt 
the Moſaical inftitutions. Laws might 
have been proper for a tribe of ar- 
dent barbarians, wandering through 
the ſands of Arabia, which are whol- 
ly unfit for an enlightened people, of 
civilized and gentle manners. 


Robbery and Burglary. 


THE ſalutary effects of this change 
in our laws, are not ſo evident in the 
caſes of robbery and burglary, as in 
that of the crime againit nature. On 
the contrary, a ſuperficial inſpection 
of the annexed table, would lead a 


_ careleſs obſerver to believe, that it 


has tended to encourage theſe crimes, 
inſtead of ſuppreſſing them. It is 
true, there were, at firſt, great defects 
in the plan, and ftill greater in the 
execution : and, for | time after 
its adoption, it had difficulties to 
ſtruggle with, which nothing but the 
native merit of its principle could have 
ſurmounted. A detail of theſe is ne- 
ceſſary to enable us juſtiy to appre- 
ciate this new ſyſtem of puniſhment. 

It muſt be remarked, that about 
three-fourths of the convictions of 
robbery and burglary, ftated in the 
table, took place in Philadelphia. In 
a large city like this, there is always 
a claſs of men, ſometimes greater 
and ſometimes leſs, who live 4 diſ- 
honeſt means; and conſidering theft 
as a regular vocation, paſs through all 
the gradations of ſimple larceny into 
the higher departments of robbery 
and burglary. It ſo happened, that 
about the time of paſſing the act for 
amending the penal laws, there was 


accumulated in the jail of the city 


and county of Philadelphia, a great 


number of perſons who had been con- 
victed of theſe and other infamous 
crimes, and were either pardoned by 
the mercy of the government, or had 
undergone the pumſhment (and ſome 
of them the repeated puniſhment) of 
the pillory and whipping-poſt. Theſe 
wretches, hardened by the nature of 
the puniſhment they had ſuſtained — 
ſhut up together in idleneſs—freely 
ſupplied 9 — of each 
— debauchery inſtructing the in- 
experienced in the arts of villainy— 
and mutually corrupting and corrupt- 
ed by each other, were a melancholy 
_ of the inefficacy of our former 
aws; and they were well prepared 
to defpiſe the new. In order to clear 
the jail, and accommodate it to the 
operation of the new ſyſtem, theſe 
offenders were, from time to time, 
diſcharged : and, as ſoon as they were 
at liberty, they returned to their old 
vocation. 

It is a fact well known, that among 
all the convicts which firſt fell under 
the cortection of the new law, ſcarce 
a new face appeared. Moft of thoſe 
who were convicted of the two of- 
fences in queſtion, were ſentenced to 
undergo an impriſonment of five, ſe- 
ven, or ten years; and had theſe ſen- 
tences been ſtrictly enforced, the be- 
nefit of the new ſyſtem would have 
been apparent, and theſe crimes would 
have become rare, 

Of all offenders, theſe are the moſt 
incorrigible. Other offences are ſel- 
dom repeated: but a perſon once de- 
voted to any ſpecies of theft, is ſeldom 


reclaimed by any terrors he has un- 


dergone, or any mercy he has receiv- 
ed. Reformation, though not impoſ- 
ſible, muſt be the work of much time. 
A ſtrict execution of the act was, 
therefore, eſſential to its ſucceſs. But, 
it unfortunately happened, that they 
were ſcarcely convicted, before many 
of them were again looſe upon the 
public. Pardons, ſo deſtructive to 
every mild ſyſtem of penal laws, in- 
ſtead of being thought dangerous, 
were granted with a profuſion as un- 
accountable as it was miſchievous ; 


and eſcapes, which ought to have 


allowin 
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gilant care, were ——— to an 
alarming degree. Sixty- eight differ- 
ent perſons were convieied of theſe 
offences previous to the year 1790. 
Of theſe, twenty-nine eſcaped, and 
thirty have been pardoned—five exe- 
cuted for capital offences committed 
after their eſcape, and one killed in 
an affray. I doubt whether any one 
male offender ſerved out the time to 
which he was condemned by the ſen- 
tence of the court; and it is certain, 
that there is not, at this time, in jail 
a ſingle perſon under a ſentence, pro- 
nounced previous to the year 1791. 
When to theſe abuſes it is added, 
that the ſyſtem itſelf was defective in 
requiring the criminals to be employ- 
ed abroad, which gave them oppor- 
tunities for intoxication, and harden- 
ed them againſt ſhame—that their 
labour was not equal to that which it 
is the lot of poverty to endure, while 
their fare was much better—that'there 
were no for ſolitary confine- 
ment nor power to inflict it, and no 
real increaſe of puniſhment for a ſe- 
_ cond offence; we may readily con- 
jecture, that the operations of the 
ſyſtem muſt have been not only im- 
peded but perverted. 

The defects of the ſyſtem were cor- 
rected in 1790—the execution of it 
has been diligently attended to by 
the inſpectors; and the prerogative of 
pardon, fince it has fied in a fingle 
magiſtrate, is no longer weakly ex- 
erciſed. | 

Our calculations ought, therefore, 
to be made on the operations of the 
corrected ſyſtem, during the two laſt 
years. From an inſpection of the 
table, it is evident theſe crimes have 
2 decreaſed during that period. 

convictions in thoſe two years 
are, upon an average, conſiderably 


leſs, than thoſe in any two years 


which precede them. 

But, under all the difficulties which, 
at firſt, it encountered, and without 
for re-convictions which 
ſwell the account, let us examine 
what has been the general effect of 
the ſyſtem, on theſe crimes, ſince it 


was firſt adopted. Referring, there- 
fore, to the table, and excluding the 
year 1778, in order to make the time 
previous and ſubſequent to the act as 
_ as we can, the account will ſtand 
thus: 

Before the act. Since the act. 


Convicted, 81 104 
Convicted par- 

tially, 9 I 
Acquitted, 42 20 
Total tried, 132 125 


From this ſtatement, it appears, 
that more perſons were tried for theſe 
offences, while they were capital, 
than fince the puniſhment has been 
leſſened : and if we allow for re- con- 
victions, the difference will be much 
— It is true, the number of per- 

ons convicted, in the former period, 

is leſs than that of thoſe convicted in 
the latter: but in this (as well as in 
the number of partial acquittals) I ſee 
nothing but the humane ſtruggles of 
the jury to fave the offender from 
death. At that period the acquittals 
were more than half the number of 
the convictions : fince the change in 
our laws, they do not amount to a 
fourth—A proof how much the ſeve- 
rity of a law tends to defeat its exe- 
curion 

It is probable, that the number of 
theſe crimes would have been leſs, 
had a greater difference been made 
between their puniſhment and that of 
ſimple larceny. Perhaps it might have 
a beneficial effect, if ſolitary confine- 
ment and coarſe fare were a neceſſary 
part of the puniſhment. At preſent, 
it forms no part of the ſentence on 
the criminal; but is inflicted, at the 
diſcretion of the inſpectors, on the 
more hardened offenders.” This is ſo 
indefinite a deſcription, that this ſalu- 
tary rigour may be either capriciouſ- 
ly inflifted or weakly withheld : and, 
as it is not the certain conſequence of 
the offence, it can be no check upon 
the mind of the offender. 

It might be ſound policy, to make 
a diſtinction between the puniſhment 
of thoſe who commit theſe offences, 
armed with dangerous and mortal 
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weapons, and of thoſe who do not 
indicate ſuch violent intentions. Such 


a diſtinction prevails in the laws of 


Connecticut, and, alſo, in thoſe of 
Milan: and I underſtood from the 
nephew of the marquis Beccaria, while 
he was in America,that beneficial ef- 
fects had reſulted from this diſcrimi- 
nation. 

Theſe crimes are till puniſhed with 
death in the firſt inſtance, when com- 
mitted by any perſon, ſentenced to 
hard labour, after an eſcape: and, al- 
ſo, on the fecond conviction, if the 
offender was pardoned for the firſt. 
A ſimilar proviſion is found in the 
laws of Denmark, where robbery is 
not in the + initance a capital of- 
fence, and where (mr. Howard aſ- 
ſures us) night robberics are never 
heard of“. 

It is evident, from this examinati- 
on, that the principle of the new ſyſ- 
properly modified, coincides with 
the public ſafety as much as with the 
dictates of humanity. The happy re- 
ſult of this experiment 1s an encou- 
ragement to proceed til] further. I 
have already obſerved, that no offen- 
ders are ſo incorrigible as robbers and 
burglars; and on few crimes could 
the experiment have been made with 
ſo little proſpe& of ſucceſs as on theſe 
I have been conſidering. Succeedin 
in this, there is little to — 2 
from extending it to other crimes, 
which, though ſtill capital, are not of 
the deepeſt dye. 

Counterfeiting the Coin. 


BY the act of 1767, the counter- 
feiting ©* of any gold or ſilver coin, 
which is, or ſhall be, paſſing, or in 
circulation,” is made a felony of death 
without benefit of clergy. This not 
only comprehends all current foreign 
coins, but will embrace thoſe of t 
United States as ſoon as they come 
into circulation. 

This act is more penal than even 
the Britiſh ſtatutes; for it is not a 


Nor. 


Howard on Pris. p. 76. Williams 
on the northern goy, 1 vol. p. 353. 


capital offence in England to counter- 
feit any foreign coin at preſent cur- 
rent in that kingdom. If it be ne- 
ceſſary to guard our coin by the ter- 
rors of an ignominious death, the act, 
to be confiftent, ought to go further. 
Falſe money made in another ſtate or 
beyond ſeas, may be imported or ut- 
tered without incurring this puniſh- 
ment. 'The offence may, therefore, 
in ſubſtance, be committed, and yet 
the penalty of the law avoided. 

But there does not a to be 
any neceſſity for ſo violent a remedy. 
It is probable, this crime will be nei- 
ther frequent nor dangerous. The 
perfection of modern coins renders its 
commiſſion difficult ; and, to counter- 
feit them with ſucceſs, requires not 
only time and induſtry, but a degree 
of ſkill which few poſſeſs, and which, 
in this country, will always enſure its 
poſſeſſor a reſpectable livelihood. 

Moft people are now a days ſuffi- 
ciently diſcerning to diſtinguiſh the 

nuine from falſe coin: and the 

nks, eſtabliſhed in this and many 
of the principal cities in America, 
form a valuable check upon the cir- 
culation of baſe money. In theſe it 
is immediately detected; and, if a 
quantity appears to be abroad, infor- 
mation of it, and of the marks which 
dittinguiſh it, is immediately tranſ- 
mitted to every part of the ftate by 
means of the public prints: Add to 
this, that the practice of making pay- 
ments by checks or bank notes, now 
ſo general in this city (which is the 
uſual mart for vending baſe money) 
tends very much to leſſen the miſchief. 
There is no longer any danger that 
falſe money will ſhock the public con- 
fidence, or embarraſs the courſe of 
dealing between man and man. 'The 
monſtrous folly of conſidering this of- 
fence as an uſurpation of ſovereignty, 
and, therefore, a ſpecies of high trea- 
ſon, is paſt ; and it may now be ſafely 
ranked with other baſe frauds againft 
individuals. The edict of the duke 
of Tuſcany conſiders the coining of 
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falſe money as larceny, and pu- 
niſhes it as ſuch*. This crime is not 
capital in Maſſachuſetts, nor in Con- 
necticut, nor in Maryland, nor in 
North Carolina, as far as relates to 
foreign coin: and to every reflefting 
— 4 which is not ſtill enſlaved by 
ancient errors, the puniſhment of 
death muſt appear to be far beyond 
the demerits of the offence. Is it wiſe, 
or is it juſt, to confound together diſſi- 
milar crimes, and to involve him who 
debaſes a piece of money, in the ſame 
puniſhment, with him who is guilty 
of deliberate murder ? 

There is no ſubſtantial reaſon for 
making this crime capital, which does 
not equally apply to that of fogery. 
In the preſent ſtate of ſociety, paper 
negotiations require as much protec- 
tion as the coin. The latter _ 
in ome is more eafily committed; 

„a ſingle act of forgery, may be 
more injurious to the individual than 
many acts of counterſeiting the coin. 

Yet, we find, the paper of the Banks, 
_ promiſſory notes, and bills of ex- 
change, ſufficiently ſafe under the mild 
ſyſtem of our laws. It is true, vari- 
ous acts of aſſembly made it a felony 
of death, to counterfeit and utter the 
continental bills of credit: but it 
has been already ſtated, that no bene- 
ficial conſequences reſulted from this 
ſeverity. 

Only three perſons have heen tried 
in Pennſylvania, for counterfeiting 
the coin fince the revolution; and of 
theſe, two were acquitted. Poſitive 
proof of this crime is rarely to be ob- 
tained ; and the uſual circumſtances 
which attend its commiſſion, as they 
amount to proof of an inferior offence, 
are ſeldom admitted by a jury to 
amount to any thing more. | 

From the experience we have had, 
it is not probable, that many will be- 
come the victims of the law: but, 
while it remains in our ſtatute book, 
it furniſhes a precedent for involving, 
in the ſame puniſhment, crimes which 
are diſſimilar in their nature and ef- 
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fefts. I ſuſpect this offence was over. 


looked at the time the reform was 


made in our penal laws; otherwiſe, 
it would hardly have been continued 
in the liſt of capital crimes. 

Of the acts reſpecting the crime of 
counterfeiting bills credit, loan- 
office certificates, &c. I ſhall take no 
notice ; as the offence will ſcarcely be 
committed at this day, and the law 
will become obſolete of itſelf, if it 
be not repealed. 

Rape. 

THE infliction of death for any 
crime, ſuppoſes the incorrigibility of 
the criminal. But this offence, arifin 
from the ſudden abuſe of a —— 
paſſion, and perpetrated in the phren- 
zy of deſire, does not announce any 
irreclai mable corruption. 

Female innocence has ſtrong claims 
upon our protection; and a deſire to 
avenge its wrongs is natural to a 855 

alt 


nerous and manly mind. We con 


this reſentment, rather than our rea- 


ſon, when we puniſh this offence with 


ſuch dreadful ſeverity. The injury is 
certainly great: yet, it cannot be de- 
nied, that much of its atrocity reſides 
in the imagination, and 1s the crea- 


ture of opinion. Why elſe do we 


eſtimate the degree of the offence ſo 
much by the rank, the ſituation, and 
the character of the injured party? 
Why does a jury frequently treat this 
charge ſo lightly as to acquit againſt 
poſitive and uncontradicted evidence? 
Or why do the laws confider the vio- 
lation of a female ſlave of fo little 
moment, as to ſecure the offender 
from puniſhment, by excluding the 
only witneſs who can prove tt? In 
moſt caſes, the violation of the natu- 
ral right and the real injury to the in- 
dividual is nearly the ſame : yet, thoſe 
who juſtify the preſent ſeverity, are 
obliged to admit, that is a crime 
peculiarly liable to vary in the degree 
of its atrociouſneſs, according to the 
circumſtances of the caſe, and, there- 
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+ Ac for the gradual abolition of 
flavery. C. 7. 
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fore peculiarly open to the divine e- 
rogative of pardonꝰ . Ibe truth is, 
that in many inſtances, the common 
ſenſe of mankind revolts againſt the 
extremity of the puniſhment; and 
pardons or acquitrals are the neceſſary 
conſequence. It is theſe pardons—it 
is theſe acquittals—which create the 
of impunity and rob the law 
of all its terrors. It has been as ſtrict- 
ly executed in Pennſylvania as in moſt 
countries: yet, of eighteen perſons 
tried fince the revolution for this 
crime, and poſitively charged, only 
five have been puniſhed. 
By a table of capital convictions in 


Scotland, from 1768, to 1282, it 


appears, that only one perſon was 
— of this crime, — that he 
was pardoned?. 

William Penn confidered impriſon- 
ment, ſtripes, and hard labour, as a pu- 
niſhment adequate to this crime, and 
ſufficient to check the commiſſion of it. 
The grand duke of Tuſcany preſcribes 
impriſonment at hard labour, varied as 
the circumſtances may required. The 
legiſlature of Vermont, ſo late as the 
year 1791, has followed the humane 
example: and in that ſtate death is no 
longer inflicted on this offence. 


27 
If any one, miſtaking the end of 


puniſhment, and more intent on ven- 
geance than the prevention of the 
crime, deems this chaſtiſement too 
light, a viſit to the penitentiary houſe 
lately erected as part of the jail of 
Philadelphia, will correct the opinion. 
When he looks into the narrow cells 
2 for the more atrocious of- 
enders—When he realizes what it is 
to ſubſiſt on coarſe fare—to languiſh 
in the ſolitude of a priſon—to wear 


out his tedious days and long nights in 


feveriſh anxiety—to be cut oft from 
his family—from his friends—from 
ſociety—from all that makes life dear 
to the heart—when he realizes this, 
he will no longer think the puniſh- 
ment inadequate to the offence. 


Arſon. 


ARSON is the crime of ſlaves 
and children. Its motive is revenge ; 
and, to a free mind, the pleaſure of 
revenge is loſt, when its f rs is ig- 
norant of the hand that inflicts t 
blow. Twelve perſons have been tried 
for this offence in the laſt fourteen 
years: and of theſe, three were negro 
ſlaves four were children and two 
were vagrant beggars. The remain 
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* Eden's principles, 238. 

+ 1 on priſons, 485. 

There is ſcarce any crime which 
eſcapes puniſhment ſo often as that of 
rape. In ſupport of this, I appeal to 
the following facts in addition to thoſe 
mentioned in the text. | 

Between the years 1720 and 1732, 


there were twenty-four perſons tried 


for this crime at Old Bailey. Of all 
theſe, only two were convicted ; one 
of them, the infamous col. Charters, 
who was pardoned ; the other, a ſer- 
vant » aged fifteen, who was 
gs. Select Trials, &c. 1 and 2 
vol. 
Janſen's Tables do not ftate the 
number of acquittals : but they prove 


this fact, That in twenty-three years, 


no more than nine perſons were con- 
victed of rape, and of theſe there 
were executed Two! 


Though it is not in m . 
ſtate — relative —— perſons 
convicted or acquitted of this crime 
in other ſtates, I have ſuch informa- 
tion, as ſatisfied me that the ſeverity 
of the puniſhment uces in Ame- 
rica the ſame effects which attend it 
in England and Scotland. 

Mr. Randolph, who held the office 
of attorney general in Virginia, ma- 
ny years, informs me, that ** thus 
much may be ſafely affirmed, that the 

proportion of the acquitted to the 
charged in that ſtate was very great, 
leaving but few convicts. It ſeemed 
as if ſomething more than uſual ten- 
derneſs for life, operated with the ju- 
ries on theſe occaſions; and they ap- 
red to lay aſide their natural ab- 
orrence of the act, to ſeize the ſmall- 
eſt ſymptoms of innocence! 
Section 99. 
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ing three were acquitted, under cir- 
cumſtances which made it probable 
the ſire was accidental. 

This offence may be committed ſo 
ſecretly, that it is ſeldom poſſible to 
collect proof ſufficient on a charge 
that is capital. Other crimes are com- 
mitted in the preſence of witneſſes, 
or are attended with circumſtances 
which point out the criminal : but in 
arſon there are no eye-witneſſes—the 

reſumptive proof will ſeldom be vio- 

t; and confeſſions are only to be 
expected from the ignorance of ſlaves 
and children, Theſe confeſſions (too 
generally extorted by promiſes or 
threats) come before the jury in ſo 
queſtionable a ſhape, that they are 
often diſregarded. 

Hence $ ſeverity of the puniſh- 
ment, in this caſe, leads in a peculiar 
manner to impunity. The proof is fo 
difficult, that juries are juſtified in ac- 
quitting ; and the objects convicted, 
are ſuch, 2s the executive is prompt 
to pardon. Of five perfons convicted 
of this crime, only one was executed. 
— This was a negro woman in a diſ- 
tant country. 

The crime of arſon extends only to 
the wilful burningof a dwelling-houſe, 
certain public buildings, or a barn 
having bt or corn therein. Every 
other ſpecies of property may be ma- 
liciouſly deſtroyed by fire, without in- 
curring the forfeiture of lite. Hence, 
ſhips and other veſſels in harbour or 
on the ſtocks hay and grain in ſtack 
or barrack—magazines of arms and 


proviſtons—ſtore-houſes of every de- 


ſcription—mills—theatres and diſtil- 
leries, are not protected by theſe high 
terrors of the law: and to burn them 
is conſidered merely as a miſdemeanor 


at common law. Here then is a fair 


opportunity for compariſon. Has the 
milder puniſhment encouraged theſe 
malicious crimes ; or, has the terror 
of death, hung up on high, deterred 
ottenders from the crime of arſon ? 
The tollowing fact will anſwer the 
queſtion. Since the revolution twelve 
perſons have been indicted for the 
crime of arſon; and only two for any 
other ſpecies of malicious burning! 
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In New Hampſhire and Maſſachu- 
ſetts this crime is not capital, if com- 
mitted in the day time: nor in Con- 
necticut, ** if no 4 or hazard 
to the life of any perſon hap 


from. To burn public veſſels or ma- 


gazines of proviſion, in time of war, 


being a ſpecies of treaſon, is, indeed, 
capital in that ſtate : but it is not ſo, 
if the ſame offence be committed in 
time of peace. I cannot learn that 
theſe diſtinctions have any effect, or 
that the leſſer offence is more frequent 
than the greater. 


there- 


I 


— 
, 


Upon the whole, it ſeems that ſoli- ; 


tude and hard labour will be a pu- 


niſhment, for this crime, as efficaci- 
ous and more adva'tazeous to the 


blic, than death. 


tizen ; and he may bu. pelled to 
repair, by his eſtate or 1: che 
injury he has done. This 


>. offender may | 
retormed and bec 2 uſeful ci- 
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ly required in moſt caſes, by n laws 


of William Penn: bur, at preſent, is 
ſwallowed up by the legal maxim 
which merges the private in the pab- 
lic wrong: a maxim, invented: by 
fiſcal or teudal ingenuity, to prevent 
the claims of the injured party from 
interfering with the torfeiture to the 
crown, and the eſcheat to the lord. 


Malicious Mayhem, Ac. 
THIS offence is deſcribed in the 
words of the Engliſh ſtatute, 22-and 
23 Car. II. ch. 1. commonly called 
the Coventry act. The ſeverity of 
this act, which goes conſiderably be- 


yond all former ſtatutes on the ſub- 


ject, was occaſioned by a malicious 
aſſault made upon fir John Coventry, 
then one of the members of the houſe 
of commons. Laws thus made upon 
the ſpur of the occafion, and under 
the emotions of indignation, are ſel- 
dom founded upon the permanent 
principles of juſtice or policy. 

This act has remained a dead let- 
ter in Pennſylvania. No perſon has 
been proſecuted under it; nor can I 


learn that the crime has ever been 


committed, I attribute this to the 
ſtate or manners, and by no means 


to the nature of the penalty. On the 


s 7 Rn”. : 
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contrary, as no proſecution has called 
it into public notice, it is probable 
that very few people know that ſuch 
an act exiſts. 

New Hampſhire, in legiſlating on 
this ſubject, has ſet us an example of 
juſtice and moderation. There the 
penalty is fine and impriſonment, not 
exceeding ſeven years; and there, as 
well as in Pennſylvania, the offence is 
unknown. The ſame penalty is pre- 
ſcribed by the laws of the United 
States. Even 1n Georgia, where the 
attention of the legitlature has been 
called to it ſo late as 1787, the pu- 
niſkment, for the act oſtence, is the 

illory and fine, not exceeding one 
eu pounds, balf of which goes 
to the injured party. In Virginia and 
North Carclina, though 1t be a telo- 
ny, it is not cuited, as with us, of the 
benefit of clergy. 


Man-ſlaughter by flabbing. 
THE act of 1 Jac. I. uſually called, 


the itatute of Rabbing, by which this 
oftence was outted of clergy, was ex- 
tended to the province by an expreſs 
reference to it in the act of 1718. 
This ſtatute, which was levelled 
againſt a temporary miſchief preva- 
lent in England at that Gay—in which 
ſo much 1gnorance of the common 
law is diſcovered—which is fo rigor- 
ous in its literal meaning, as to in- 
volve the cafes of chance mediey and 
innocent miſtake and fo obſcure and 
ill drawn, that the Judges have heen 
divided on the meaning of almoſt 
every important word in it —ought 
never to have been made a permanent 
law of Pennſylvania. Its ſeverity, 
however, has been fo mitigated by 
judicial conttruction, that the ſound- 
eſt opinion now ſeeins to be, that 
the party indicted upon it, ought not 
to be convicted, unleſs the fact, upon 
evidence, turns out to be murder at 
common lau“. For this reaſon, it 
has not been uſual, for ſome years 

alt, to indict any perſon on this act 
in Pennſylvania; and, for the ſane 
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reaſon, 1t ought not to remain among 
our laws. It is uſeleſs when rightly 
explained: it may be the inſtrument 
of miſchief, when it is perverted or 
miſunderſtood, 


Murder, 

IT has been a queſtion which 
has divided the philoſophers of Eu- 
rope, whether it be lawful, in any 
caſe, to take away the life of a cri- 
minal: and the negative has been ad- 
vanced and ingeniouſly ſupported in 
our own countryft. Great names are 
arranged on the different fides of this 
queition : but, waving uſeleſs refine- 
ment, it ſeems to refolve itſelf into 
that which we are conſidering, viz. 
whether it be neceſſary to the peace, 
order, and happineſs of ſociety. 

Murder, in its higheſt degree, has 
generally been puniſhed with deathy : 
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+ * Obſerva ions on the injuſtice 
and impolicy of puniſhing murder 
with death,” by dr. Ruth. 

The practice of puniſhing mur- 
der with death, has been ſo general 
among civilized nations, that ſome 
writers have coniidered it as ſancti- 
oned by the univerſal conſent of man- 
kind, and as abſolutely neceſſary for 
the ſafety of ſociety. It is certain, 
however, that it has been diſpenſed 
with in many countries at different 
periods: and a review of the beſt au- 
theaticated facts of this kind (obſcur- 
ed as ſome of them may be, by the 
miſt of time) will not be uſeleſs. 
Haken together, they will impreſs up- 
on our minds theſe two important 
truths— That the penalty of death is 
not in its own nature neceffary—and 
yet That it is dangerous, raſhly to 
aboliſh it! | 

The moſt ancient inſtance on re- 
cord, is that of Sabaco, king of Egypt. 
Ihe account is to be found in Hero- 
dotus and Diodorus Siculus : That of 
the latter, tranſlated by Booth, is 
thus: A long time after him, one 
Sabach, an Ethiopean, came to the 
throne, going beyond his predeceſſors 


in his worſhip of the gods and kinds 
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and it is for deliberate aſſaſſination, 


if in any caſe, that this puniſhment 


will be juſtifiable and uſeful. Exiſt- 
ence is the firſt bleſſing of Heaven; 
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neſs to his ſubjects. Any man may 
judge of his gentle diſpoſition in 
this, that when the law pronounced 
the ſevereſt judgment, I mean ſentence 
of death, he changed the puniſhment ; 
and made an edict, that the condemn- 
ed perſon ſhould be kept to work in 
the town, in chains, by whoſe labour 
he raiſed many mounts, aad made ma- 
ny commodious canals.” p 34. He 
thought,” ſays mr. Goguet, that 
Egypt would draw more profit and 
advantage from this kind of puniſh- 
ment, which, being for life, appeared 
to him equally adapted to punith 
crimes and to repreſs them. What its 
eif-(ts were, is not fo evident: but 
the ancients ſpeak in terms of appro- 
bation of this clemency ; and it is 
certain, that during his long reign of 
fifty vears, Sabaco did not fee cauſe 
to alter it: and his ſucceſſor, Anyſis, 
ſeems to have continued it. This ex- 
ample is cited with approbation, by 
fir Tho. Moore, Puffendorff, Grotius, 
and other modern writers. See Diod. 
Sic. L. I. ch. 65. Puff. b. 8. ch. 3. 
F. 23. Gog. Orig. Laws, 3 vol. p. 15. 
aſt Rollin Arc. Hiſt. go. 

* Among the Perſians it was not 
lawful either tor a private perſon to 
put any of his ſlaves to death, or for 
the prince to inſliet capital puniſhment 
upon any of his ſubjects tor the firſt 
oftence ; becauſe it might rather be 
conſidered as an effect of human weak- 
neſs and frailty, than of a confirmed 
malignity of heart. 2d Rollin Anc. 
Hilt. p. 221. 

Rome furniſhes us with a more 
brilliant and better authenticated ex- 
ample. It is well known, that ſoon 
after the expulſion of the Decemviri, 
the Porcian law ordained, that no ci- 
tien of Rome ſhould be put to death. 
In the happy ages of the republic, his 
country was every thing to a Roman, 
and baniſhment the heavieſt of pu- 
niſhments!—For the ſpace of two 
hundred years, from the eſtabliſhment 
of equal liberty, to the end of the 


ſecond Punic war, penalties ſhort of 
death were found ſufficient for the 
government of Rome. Simple in their 
manners frugal-unacquainted with 
luxury, and intent upon conquering 
the world, theſe proud republicans had 
neither leiſure nor inclination for the 
commiſſion of crimes. Livy more than 
once triumphs in this moderation of 
puniſhments: and no hiſtorian has 
hinted that, during the period I have 
mentioned, they were inadequate to 
their object ! 

But we mult remember at the ſame 
time, that capital puniſhments were 
found neceſſary in the camp; and 
while they were denied to the magiſ- 
trate, were abſurdly truſted to the diſ- 
cretion of a matter and a parent. See 
4 Gibbon's Hitt. ch. 44. Quarto. 

When Rome loſt her liberty, a pro- 
fuſion of capital puniſhments enſued ; 
and under the emperors, the hands of 
the executioner were every day ſtain- 
ed with the blood of the citizen. 
But in the decline of the eaſtern em- 
pire, an opinion grew up, that it was 
unlawful to thed Chriſtian blood: and 
capital puniſhments were ſometimes 
ſuppreſſed, without ſubſtituting any 
efficient check in their place. To mu- 
tilate an offender, and then tura him 
looſe, was but to provoke hun to the 


commiſhon of new crimes. Hence 


they became frequent inſurrections 
multiplied and the throne tottered 
from the ſhameful imbecility of the 
laws. Analtativs, it is ſaid, puniſhed 
no crimes at all: and Mauritius, Iſaac 
Angelus, and others, by raſhly ſup- 
preſſing the puniſhment of death 
among ſo corrupted a people, endan- 
gered their own ſafety and that of 
their ſubjects. See Riſe and Fall ot 
Rom. Emp. p. 212. Spir. Laws B. 6. 
ch. 21. 

The conduct of Alexius Comne- 
nus, an enlightened prince, diſtinguiſh- 
ed equally for his talents and virtues, 
deſerves a cloſer inſpection ; and I re- 
gret that I have no ſources of infor- 
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becauſe all others depend upon it. Its 
protection is the great object of civil 


ſociety ; and governments are bound 
to adopt every meaſure, which is, in 
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mation ſufficiently poop to aſ- 
certain the effects of his regulations. 
I only learn from mr. Gibbon,“ that 
during his reign of twenty-five years, 
the penalty of death was aboliſhed 
in the Roman empire: 2 law of mer- 

moſt delighttul to the humane 
theoriftt, but of which, the practice 
in a large and vicious community 1s 
ſeldom conſiſtent with the public fafe- 
ty. Severe to himſelf, indulgent to 
others, chaſte, frugal, and abſtemious, 
he deſpiſed and moderated the flately 
magniticence of the Byzantine court, 
ſo oppreſſive to the people, and ſo 
contemptible to the eye of reaſon. 
Under ſuch a prince, innocence had 
nothing to fear, and merit every thing 
to hope: and without aſſuming the 
tyrannical office of Cenſor, he intro- 
duced a gradual, but“ viſible refor- 
mation in the public and private man- 
ners of Conſtantinople.” V. Gibb. 
Hiſt. Decline and Fall, &c. ch. 48. 

The puniſhments inflicted on thoſe 
who conſj1ired againſt him, were con- 
fiſcation of goods, and baniſhment. 
6 Univ. Hiſt. 617. 

The only countries in modern Eu- 
rope, in which murder is not puniſh- 
ed with death, are Ruſſia and Tuſca- 
ny. It has already been mentioned, 
that the empreſs Elizabeth made a 
vow, that ſhe would put no one to 
death. This clemency has been much 
celebrated: and Elackſtone enquires, 
« Was the valt territory of all the 
Ruſſias worſe regulated under the late 
empreſs, than under her more ſan- 
guinary predeceſſors? Rot mr. Wil- 
hams aſſures us, that the abuſe of this 


clemency became ſo intollerable, that 


the ſenate requeſted Catherine II. to 


re-eſtabliſh the law, which ordained 


that certain crimes ſhould be puniſh- 
cd with death. North. Gov. vol. II. 
p. 255. 'I his appears to have been 
complied with: as the ſame author 
mentions an inſtance of four villains 
being condemned to be hroke upon 
tae wheel for murder, p. 265, The 


puniſhment of death, however, is now 
tormally retained only in the cafe of 
high treaſon: yet, in that preſerib- 
ed for murder, it virtually ſubſiſts. 
Though no one is literally ſentenced 
to die, many are knoored to death. 
his puniſhment,” ſays mr. How- 
ard, ** 1s often dreaded more than 
death; and ſometimes the criminal 
has endeavoured to bribe the execu- 
tioner to kill him. It ſeldom cauſes 
immediate death; but death is often 
the conſequence of it.“ Pris. 86. 2d 
Cox's Trav. 82. Though all felons 
are liable to undergo the knoot, yet 
it is inflicted with this peculiar ſeverity 
on murderers, ** who never receive 
any mitigation of their puniſhment.” 
To this is added the ſlitting of che 
noſtrils, and branding on the cheek 
with hot irons. "This horrid method 
of torturing the body, attended with 
ſuch conſequences, may well be dread- 
ed more than the mere loſs of life : 
and I cannot conſider it as any mode- 
ration of the puniſhment. It is pro- 
bably owing to the remaining bar- 
bariſm of ſome parts of Ruſſia, that 
this ſeverity is thought neceſſary: and 
the abuſe of the clemency of the for- 
mer reign has been attributed to this 
circumſtance. 2d Will. North. Gor. 
232. | 

But what ſhall we ſay to the exam- 
ple of "Tuſcany ? There, not only are 
the pains of death aboliſhed, but eve- 
ry kind of cruel puniſhment is pro- 
hibired. The beneficial effects have 
been ſtated: and general Lee ſays, 
It is a known fact, that ſince the 
adoption of this plan, there have been 
but two murders committed : one by 
a little boy of eleven years old, in a 
ſtroke of paſſion ; and the other, not 
by a native Italian ſubject, but by an 
Iriſh officer.” Memoirs, p. 53. But 
the point of time to which he refers, 
is not aſcertained. | 

It were defirable to know, how far 
that police which the grand duke calls 
a vigilant attention to prevent the 
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any degree, eſſential to its preſerva- 
tion. "lhe life of the deliberate aſſaſ- 
ſin can be of little worth to ſociety : 
aad it wece better that ten ſuch atro- 
cious criminals, ſhould ſuffer the pe- 
nalty of the preſent ſy ſtem, than that 
ane worthy citizen ſhould periſh by 
its abolition. "The crime imports ex- 
treme depravity, and it admits of no 
reparation. 

% But why ſhould capital puniſh- 
ments have a more powerful effect on 
theſe than on other offenders?“ 1 
have already obſerved, that the fear 
of death is univerſal and impreſſive: 
and that its heneficial eticEts are de- 


fented principally by the hopes of im- 
punity. 

We have had nn experience what 
its effect will be, when it is applied 
to a ſingle crime, of ſuch a nature as 
to exclude the hopes of pardon. In 
ſuch a caſe, where an execution would 
be as rare as it is dread{ul, the whote- 
ſome terror of the law woult be won- 
derfully increaſed: and this is one rea- 
ſon why a lefs puniſhment ſhould be 
adopted for other crimes. 

It we ſcek a puniſhment capable of 
1mprefiing a itrong and latting terror, 
we ſhall find it in an execution rare- 
Iv occurring ſolemnly couducted* — 
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commiſton of crimes,” extends, and 
whether it coincides with the genera, 
liberty of the ſubject. If it be ſuch 
as was eſtabliſned by Spinelli at 
Rome, or as is in uſe at Vienna and 
Madrid, it could not be tolerated in 
a free country. D' Archenholtz's Ita- 
ly. $8. p. 161. 1 Reiib. Trav. p. 
244+ 

As that part of the edict which abo- 
liſhes the penalty of death, contains 
the reaſons upon which it 15 founded, 
and is little known in this country, | 
ſhall here inſert it. 
«© We have ſcet with horror the fa. 
cility with which, in the former 
laws, the pain of death was de— 
creed, even againſt crimes of no 
«« very great enormity ; and having 
«© conſidered, that the ohject of pu- 
** niſhment ought to coniit——n the 
ſatisfaction due either to a private 
or a public injury in the correcti- 
„ on of the offender, who is ill a 
member and child of the ſociety 
e and of the ſtare, and whoſe retire 
4 mation ought never to he (le pair d 
„ of—in the ſecurity (where the 
crime is very atrocious in its na- 
„ ture} that he who has committed 


it, ſhall not be left at liberty to 


commit any others—and finally, 
in the public example; and that 
the government, in the puniſhment 
of crimes, and in adapting ſuch pu- 
„ niſhwent to the objects, towards 
which alone; it ſhould be direct- 


ed, ought always to employ thoſe 


« means, which, whilit they are the 
„ moit efficacious, are the leaſt hurt- 
cs 


ful to the offender ; which efficacy 
„and moderation we find to conlilt 
* more in condemning the ſaid of- 
fender to hard labour, than in put- 
ting him to death; ſince the former 
« ſerves as a laſting example, and the 
latter oniy as a momentary object 
ot terror, witch is otren changed 
into pity; and fince the ſormer 
takes from the delnquent the poſ- 
nbility of committing the ſame 
crime again, but does not deſtroy 
the hope of his reformation, and 
of his becoming once more an 
„ uſeful {4}; 
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gentle manners of this poliſhed age, 
and chiefly with theſe of the peo- 
ple of luſcany, we are come 19 a 
refolution th aboliſh, and we actu- 
ally abolith fore er, by the preſent 
Jaw, the pain of death, which 
„Mall not be inſlicted on any crimi- 
eee. 

* 'I hoſe who have been witneſſes 
to the ſolemn manner in which ex- 
ecutions are conducted in ſome parts 
of F.urope, ſpeak of the impreſſion 
ariüng from that circumſtance as won- 
derfully ſtrong. Dr. Moore deſeribes 
ſuch an execution, which he wis pte- 
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and inflicted in a cafe, where the feel- 
ings of mankind acquieſce in its juſ- 
tice, and do not revolt at its ſeverity. 

But while I contend that this 1s 
the moſt powerful curb of human go- 
vernments, I do not affirm that it is 
abſolutely neceſſary, or that a wilder 
one will be inſuflicient. It is poſſible. 
that the further diſſufon of Kaow- 
jedge and melioration of manners, 
may render capital puniſi ments un- 
neceflary in al! caſes: but, until we 
have had more experience, it is ſafeſt 
to tread with caution on ſuch delicate 
ground, and to proceed ſtep by fiep 
in o Zleat a work. A few years ex- 

rience is often of more real uſe 
than all the theory and rhetoric in 
the worid. One thing, however, 1s 
clear. Whatever be the puniſhment 
15:4i&ed on the higher degrees of 
murder, it ought to be widely differ- 
ent from that of every other crime. 


If not different in its nature, at leaſt 
let there be ſome circumfiance in it 
calculated to ſtrike the imagination 
—to impreſs a reſpoct for hte—and 
to remove the temptation which the 
villain otherwiſe has, to prevent the 
diſcovery of a leſs crime, by the com- 
miſſ on of a greater“. 

Put while 1 ſpeak thus of deliber- 
ate aſlaſſination, there are other kinds 
of murder to which tkeſe obſervati- 
ons do not apply: and in which, as 
the killing is in a great meaſure the 
reſult of accident, it is impoſſible the 
ſeverity of the puniſhment can have 
any eſtect. The laws ſeem, in ſuch 
caſes, to puntih the act more than the 
intention: and, becauſe ſociety has 
unfortunately Joſt one citizen, the ex- 
ecutioner is ſuflered to deprive it of 
another. 

In common underſlanding, the 
crime of murder includes the eircum- 
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ſtrong language, how deeply the po- 
pulace were attected by 1t! See Letter 
44, vol. 4. Mr. Howard, remarked 
the ſame thing in Holland: and ac- 
counting for the ſew executions which 
take place in the United Provinces, 
ſays, „one reaſon of this, I believe, 
is the awtul ſolemnity of executions, 
which are performed in the preſence 
of the magiitrates, with great order 
and ſeriouſneſs, and great eſfect upon 
the ſpectators.” Pris. 45 p. 
Whoever will contraft this with the 
manner in which cxecutiens have been 


heretofore conducted among us, will. 


readily percetve, that though we ex- 
hibit this terrible ſpectacle, we do 
not arrive from it au the benefits it 
uus deſigned to produce. 

In Rutlia,” ſays Monteſquieu, 
where the puniſhment of robbery 
and murder 1s the ſame, they always 
murder,” He ſpeaks here of the reign 
of Mlizabeth: but the miſchiel ſeems 
to have continued for ſome time at- 
ter Catherine II. afcended the throne. 
Mr. Richardſon, who was in Ruiſia 
in 1772, mentions the practice as ex- 
iſting at that day. Robberies, ſays 
he, © are here very ſrequent and bur- 
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barous, and confiantly attended with 
murder.” Richardſ. Anecd. p. 323. 

his circumſtance was not unat- 
tended to; and in her inſtructions, 
6 £6, the empreſs declares“ that it is 
the laſt in juſtice to puniſh in the ſaine 
manner the robber, who contents him- 
ſelf with robbing, and him, whe net 
only robs, but murders ↄt the jame 
time. Accordingly the new code has 
drawn this neceſiary dis inction. Rob- 
bers are ſent to public labour in Sibe- 
ria; while murderers, beſides under- 
going the knoot, are branded in the 
tace with hot irons, kept in chains, 
or have their noſtrils torn : and ex- 
cept upon a general or particular am- 
neſty, they receive no mitigation, See 
2d Coxe's Trav. 96 & paſſim. 

I] believe this diſcrimination in the 
puniſument has put a ſtop to the evil 
complained of, before it was intro— 
duced: for among all the later wri- 
ters on the fiate or Ruflia, I find no 
one who hints that any ſuch practice 
prevails at preſent in that empire. See 
ſome excellent obſeri ations on the 
neceſũty of this diſcrimination, 4th 
Blackſt. Com. 10 NMlonteſquieu, B. 5. 
ch. 16. 
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ſtance of premeditation. In the laws 
of William Penn, the technical phraſe 
malice aforethoug ht, was waited ; and 
„ wilful and premeditated murder, 
is the crime which was declared to be 
capital. Yet murder, in judicial con- 
ſtruction, is a term ſo broad and com- 
rehenſive in its meaning, as to em- 
— many acts of homicide, where 
the killing is neither wilful nor pre- 
medirated. * A. ſhooteth at the 
poultry of E. and, by accident, kill- 
eth a man; if his intention was to 
ſteal the poultry, it will be murder : 
but if done wantonly, it will be bare- 
ly man-ſlaughter.” Again, A park- 
er found a boy ſtealing wood 1n his 
maſter's ground: he bound him to 
his horſe's tail, and beat him. The 
horſe took fright, ran away, and kill- 
ed the boy. This was held to be 
murder“. In the latter caſe there 
was no defign to kill; in the former, 
not the leaſt intention to do any bodi- 
ly harm. | 
I am ſenfible how delicate a ſtep it 
is to break in upon the definition of 
crimes formed by the accumulated 
care of ages; but, when we conſider 
how different, in their degree of guilt, 
theſe offences are, from the horrid 
crime of deliberate aſſaſſination, it is 
difticult to ſuppreſs a wiſh, that ſome 
diſtinctions were made in favor of 
homicides which do not announce ex- 
treme depravity. The defect may be, 
in a degree, ſupplied by the preroga- 
tive of pardon: yet it ſhocks the vul- 
gar opinion, and leſſens the horror of 
the crime, whenever a murderer is 
pardoned. It has been ſaid, © Ye 
hall take no ſatisfaction for the life 
of the murderer :” yet it is often ne- 
ceſſary, as the law ſlands, to inter- 
Poſe the prerogative of mercy. Even 
in England, where reſtraints are laid 
upon its exerciſe in caſes of murder, 
it appears, by tables + already refer- 
red to, that, of eighty-one ſentenced 
to die for this crime, ſeven were par- 
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* Foſter. 259, 292. 
+ See Janſen's Tables in How, 
Lazar. p. 483-5. 
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doned,—in Scotland ſeven out of 


twenty,—and in Pennſylvania about 
one-fourth of the whole number con- 
victed. Not one of theſe, thus par- 
doned, has ever been proſecuted, to 
my knowledge, for any other crime. 

In the report of the committee of 
reviſion to the general aſſembly of 
Virginia, a reform is ſuggeſted fo far 
as relates to homicide, accidentally 
happening in conſequence of a felo- 


nious or unlawful act: and it is pro- 


poſed to be enacted, © That, in fu- 


ture, no ſuch caſe ſhall be deemed 


man- laughter, unleſs man- ſlaughter 


were intended, nor murder, unleſs 
murder were intended.“ 


Though aſſaſſination has been rare 
in Pennſylvania, it cannot be conceal- 


ed, that homicides have been very 


frequent. It appears, by the table 


annexed, that, in the laſt fourteen 
years, there have been tried for mur- 


der and man- laughter, no leſs than 


one hundred perſons, of whom one 


half were convicted; and thirty-four 


of theſe were for murder. In the 
ſame ſpace of time, there were but 
twenty convicted of this latter crime 
in Scotland. Even in the city of Lon- 
don, nearly twice as populous as this 
ſtate, there were but nineteen perſons 


F 


executed for murder from 1771 to 
1753, a ſpace of twelve years}. In 
fourteen years, twenty-fix have been 


executed in Pennſylvania, 


"There is one ſpecies of murder 


which deſerves attention. It is that of 
baſtard children. The horrid ſeverity 
of the ſtatute of James I. introduced 
here, had long been mitigated by a 


humane practice of requiring ſome 


roof that the child was born alive. 
This practical conſtruction is now le- 
gally authorized; and it is neceſſary 


to give, ſome - probable preſumptive 


4. 


- 


proof of that fact, before the ſtrained 
preſumption, that the child, whoſe 


death is concealed, . was therefore, 
murdered by its mother, ſhall be ſuf— 
ficient to convict the party indicted},” 


Norks. 
7 Howard, p. 484-5. 


Act to reform the penal laws. 9 6. 


trievable miſtake. 
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But does it neceſſarily follow, that 

a child, which is born alive, muſt be 
deſtroyed merely becauſe its death is 
concealed ? May not the child periſh 
from want of care, or of ſkill, in ſo 
critical a moment? A helpleſs wo- 
man, in a ſituation ſo novel and fo 
alarming—alone, and, perhaps, ex- 
hauſted by her ſufferings—may the 
not be the involuntary cauſe of her 
infant's death? and, if ſhe afterwards 
conſults a natural impulſe to conceal 
her ſhame, is not the penalty beyond 
the demerit of the offence ? Theſe re- 
feRtions naturally ariſe in the hearts 
of jury-men ; they regard theſe un- 
fortunate creatures with compalſionate 
eyes; and I have never known them 
convict, unleſs there were marks of 
violence, or ſome circumſtances that 
would amonnt to proof of murder 
at common law. I he puniſhment is 
ever before their eyes; and they trem- 
ble at the conſequences of an irre- 
The preſumpti- 

ons, that the child was 6 alive 
have been, not only probable but vio- 
lent, and yet the act has not been en- 
forced. There have been fifteen wo- 
men tried for child-murder fince the 
year 1778; three only convicted, 
and, of theſe, two were pardoned. 
Where a poſitive law is ſo teebly en- 
forced, there is reaſon to ſuſpect that 
it is fundamentally wrong. The er- 
ror of this act is apparent. Proof of 
a crime is that which ſatisfies our 
minds of the truth of the charge. 
If it does not produce a belief ot the 
fact laid in the indictment, it is not 
proof of it; and this belief is nei- 
ther in our power nor that of the law. 
It is abſurd, therefore, to ſay, that 
this or that circumſtance ſhall be 
proof of the murder. To make the 
concealment a capital crime is one 
thing: but, to ſay, that when the 
concealment 1s proved, the jury muſt, 
at all events, believe the murder to be 
committed—is a very different one. 
la Denmack, women guilty of 
child-murder are no longer puniſhed 
with death : but are condemned to 
work in ſpin-houſes for life, and to 


be whipved annually, on the day 
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when, and the ſpot where, the crime 
was committed. This mode of pu- 
niſhment, mr. Howard aſſures us“, is 
dreaded more than death ; and, fince 
it has been adopted, has greatly pre- 
vented the frequency of the crime.” 
An attempt was made to introduce 
a ſimilar alteration in the laws of 
Sweden. It was recommended by 
Guſtavus III. in his ſpeech at the 
opening of the diet of 1786. Bur 
this innovation was warmly oppoſed 
by the clergy: and the patriots, to 
whoſe conſideration it was referred, 
were unanimous in adviſing the re- 
preſentatives of the nation to conti- 
nue the puniſhment of death f. 
There 1s a proviſion in the laws of 
New Hampſhire, which is founded 
in good fenfe, and which, while this 
offence remains capital, it is deſirable 
to introduce here. There, the cor- 
cealment 1s treated as a crime punith- 
able by fine, impriſonment, or public 
infamy, according to the circumſtanc- 
es of the caſe; while the proof of 
the murder remains as at common 
law. If, as is uſually done, the in- 
dictment charges both crimes, the ju- 
may acquit of the murder, and 
find the Bore work guilty of the leſs of- 
tence. 


Man-/laughter. 
THOUGH man-ſlaughter is not, 


in common acceptation, a Capital 
crime, I mention it for the ſake of 
making a fingle obſervation reſpect- 
ing its puniſhment. | 

Man-flaughter, as explained in our 
law-books, is exceedingly comprehen- 
five in its nature. While its deepett 
thade partakes of the hue of mur- 
der, its lighteſt is faintly tinged with 
the feeble colours of careleſſneſs and 
inadvertence. The puniſhment ought, 
therefore, to he ſuch as might be va- 
ried according to the circumſtances 


of the caſe: or, the different degrees 
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Howard on priſons, p. 74. 

+ See Journey through Sweden, 
tranſlated by Radcliffe. Catreau's 
View of Swed. p. 159. 
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cf the crime ſhould be aſcertained 
and marked with a correſpondent 
nalty. The former is the caſe in all 
the New England ſtates; and the 
court may inflict an intamous puniſh- 
ment, or fine or unprifonment, or all 
or eicher of theſe as the degree of 
guil. requires. 'I ts was tormerly 
the law in Peanſylvania ; hut now 
ercry perſon convicted of mau- laugh- 
ter is ſentenced ro be burnt in the 
hand—to find ſecurity for his good 
behaviour ducing life—and to be fined 
and impriſoned : and toc the tecond 
otfence, to be hanged. 

Beneficial effects refulted from an 
act of aſſembly, pailed in the year 
1739, which authorized the attorney 
general, with the leave of the court, 
to proceed againſt any perſon charged 
with treaſon, as for a miſdemeanor 
only. 2 this princtp le, might not 
the pub! lie profecutor | be impowered to 
wave the felony in the lower ſpecies 
of man-flaughter, and to indict the 
defendant tor an unlawful homicide, 
puniſhable as a miidemeanor at com- 
mon law ? 


P.tit Trraſen. 

THIS crime, which conſiſts in a 
wile's killing her huſband, or a ſer- 
vant his or her maſter, is puniſhed dit- 
ferently from the other ſpecies of 
murder. A man convicted ot it is to 
be drawn and hanged, and a woman 
to be drawn and burnt. Is not this 
diſtinction unjuſt, and this mode of 
inflicting death, handed down from 
ferocious ages, injutious to ſociety 
from its apparent*, if not real, bar- 
barity? 

In many of the ſtates, as well as 
by the laws of congreſs, it is expretl- 
ly enacted, That death ſhall always 
be inflicted by hanging the offender 
by the neck. We have no ſuch act in 
Pennſylvania. 

The diſtinction between petit trea- 
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In practice, it is uſual to ſtrangle 
the woman before her body is com- 


mitted to the flames. See the ſecond 
note, p. 10. 
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fon and other kinds of murder, is 
aboliſhed by the laws of Maſſachu- 
ſetts. Neither the enormity of its 
guilt, nor the ſuppoſed allegiance of 
the party, require a diſtinction more 
than the crime of parricide which is 
puniſhed as fimple murder. 
Fligh T reaſun. 

HIGH TREASON, when pro- 
perly limited, has generally been con. 
fidered as the highelt crime, and as 
involving in it the guilt of murder, 
Iu its true meaning, it is an attack 
upon the ſovereignty and exiitence of 
the! nation. 

By the acts ot congreſs and of ſe- 
veral of the ſtatest, it is properly 
contned to the levying war and ad- 
hering to endinies; and is detcribed 
in the words of the ttatute of Luward 
Ill—words, whoſe preciſe extent has 
been ſettled dy the judicial conitruc- 
tion of more than four centuries. In 
Pe innſylva ania, che deſcription of this 
crime is more difiuſe : and the act 
of 1742 is ſuſaciently ſevere, which 
mates it high treaſon to fet up a no- 
tice inviting the people to meet for 
the purpoſe of erecting a new and 
independent gover rament within the 
bounds of the ſtate, or even to attend 
at any meeting for ſuch a purpoſe. 


7 
Cauciiguu. 


[T is from the ignorance, wretch- 
edneſs, or corrupted manners of a 
people, that crimes proceed, In 4 
country where thele do not prevail, 
moderate punichments, ftricily enforc- 
ed, will be a curb as effectual as the 
greateſt ſeverity. 

A mitigation of puniſhiment ought, 
therefore, to be accompanied, as tar 
as poſſible, by a diffuſion of know- 
ledge, and a ſtrict execution of the 
laws. "the foriner not only contri- 
butes to enlighten, but to meliorate 
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4 In New Hampthire to con- 
ſpire to levy war” is high Treaſon: 
This, if applied to the conſtructive 
levying ot war, outdoes the ſeverity | 
ot the Britiſh government. 


— 
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and ſolitary confinement, 
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the manners and improve the happi- 
neſs of a people. 

The celebrated Beccaria is of opi- 
nion, that no government has a right 
to puniin its ſubjects, unleſs it has 
previouſly taken care to inſtruct them 
in the knowledge of the laws and 
the duties of public and private lie. 
The ſtrong mind ot William Penn 
zraſped at both theſe objects; aud 
drov iſions to ſecure them were intet- 
woven with his ſyſtem of punith- 
ments. The laws enjoined all parents 
and guardians to infiruct the childcen 
under their care, {o a: to enable them 
to write and read the Scriptures, by 
the time they atrained to twelve years 
cf age: and directed, that a copy of 
tie lues {art that time few, finple, 
and concite) thoulki be ufed as a 
Chool book“. Similar proviſions 
were introduced into ute las oi Con- 
necticut ; and the ſclect men are di- 
rected to fee that none ſuſſor fo much 
barbariſm in their families as to want 
ſich learning and inſtruct'on.“ Ihe 
children were to be“ taught the laws 
12ainſt capital offences t,“ as thoſe at 
Rome were accuſtomed to commit the 
twelve tables to memory. "Theſe were 
regulations in the pure fpirit of a re- 
public, which, contdering the youth 
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as the property of the ſtate, does not 
permit a parent to bring up his chil- 
dren in 1gnorance and vice. 

The policy of the cattern ſtates, in 
the eſtabliſhment of public ſchools, 
aided by the convenient fize and in- 
corporation of their townſhips, de- 
ſerves attention and imitation. It 1s, 
doubtleſs, in a great meaſure, owing 
to the diifution of knowledge which 
theſe produce, that executions have 
been 5 rare in New England; and, 
for the ſame reaſon, they are compar- 
atively ſew in Scotland. Early edu- 
cation prevents more erimes than the 
ſeverity of the eriminal code. 

The conttitutton of Pennſylvania, 
contemplates this great object, and 
directs, i hat ** ſchools ſhall be eſta- 
blimed, by law, throughout this 
ſtate.“ Although there are rea! dif- 
ficulties which oppoſe themſelves to 
the perfect execution of the plan, 
vet, the advantages of it are ſo ma- 
niteft, that an enlightened legiilator 
will, no doubt, cheerſully encoun'er, 
and, in the end, be able to ſurmount 
them. | 

Secondly—Laws which preſcribe 
hard labour as a puniſhment, ſhouid 
be ſtrictly executedy. The criminals 
ought, as tar as poſſible, to be col- 


NorEs. 


Las 162. ch. 60. 112. 
Laws Conn. p. 20. 
Schtland is ncarly twice as po- 


- 
n 
zulous as London; yet, by the ta- 
Res reirrred to alcendy, it appears, 
at about thirty criminals are exe- 
cured yearly, in London, while not 
quite four 15 the yearly average in 
Scotland, The difference between 
thoſe capitally convicted, in the two 
places, is much greater. How. p. 9. 
433-5, 

> I firmly believe that the ſucceſs 
of all puniſhments by hard labour 
zuſt final- 
ly depend, upon the wiſdom of the 
regulations, which ſhall be eftablith- 
ed in the juils and penitentiary houſ- 
es, and apo the prudence and atten- 
tion of thoſe, to whom the manage- 
men? ©f the priſoners is commited. 


r 
* 


Some vſctul hints upon this ſubject 
lie buricd, under a variety of other 
matter, in mr. Howard's Treatiie on 
Priſons and Lazarettos: and it is 
muci to be regretted, that no well 
di geſted plan for the interior manage- 
ment of thoſe places of continement, 
has hitherto been publiſhed. The beſt 
ſubſtitute is an account of ſuch plans 
as are now in- uſe: and mr. Caleb 
Low nes, one of the inſpectors of the 
jail of Philadelphia (to whoſe humane 
zeal and attention, in the diſcharge 
of this voluntary duty, the public are 
much indebted) has undertaken to 
vive a detail {this detail ſhall appear 
in out next volume) of the regulati- 
ons adopted in the jail, and peniten- 
tiary houſe in this place, and of the 
management and employment of the 
const icts. Ihe more minute this in- 
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lected in one place, eaſily acceſſible to 
thoſe who have the inſpection of it. 
When they are together, their ma- 
nagement will be leſs expenſive, more 
ſyſtematic and beneficial. Their treat- 
ment ought to be ſuch as to make 
their confinement an actual puniſh- 
ment, and the remembrance of it a 
terror in future. The labour, in moſt 
caſes, ſhould be real hard labour 
the food, though wholeſome, ſhould 
be coarſe—the conknement ſuſſicient- 


ly long to break down a diſpoſition to 
vice—and the falutary rigor of per- 
fect ſolitude, invariably inflicted on 
the greater offenders. Eſcapes ſhould 
be induſtriouſly guarded againſt : par- 
dons ſhould be rarely, very rarely. 
granted: and the puniſhment of thoſe 
who are guilty of a ſecond offence, 
ſhould be {uficiently ſevere. 

The reformation of offenders is 
declared to be one of the objects of 
the legiſlature, in reducing the pu- 
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formation is, the more uſeful and in- 
tereſting it will be, when our fitter 
ſtates turn their attention to the revi- 
ſion and reform of their criminal 
laws. In hopes that this event 1s not 
very diftant, I ſhall here add a few 
principles on this ſubjeR, collected 
from the facts or obſervations of mr. 
Howard. 

Firſt. That houſes for convicts at 
labour, ought to be in or near a large 
town or city, and eaſily acceſſible to 
thoſe who have the inſpection of 
them. This laſt circumſtance ſeems to 
be of the utmoſt importance. 

Second. Mr. Howard uniformly 
found thoſe houſes beſt managed, 
when the inſpection was Bnet. 9: 
without mercenary views, and ſolely 
from a ſenſe of duty, and a love to 
humanity. So reputable is this hu- 
mane taſk in Germany, that at Frank- 
fort, the houſe of correction is in- 
ſpected by the ladies. Pris. 128. La- 
zar. 71. 

Third. Steady, lenient, and per- 
ſuaſive meaſures, were always found 
to be the beſt means for preventin 
eſcapes; and far preferable to — 
uſage, which often made the priſon- 
ers deſperate. Laz. 206. Pris 39. 

Fourth. The great object to be at- 
tended to (eſpecially with young of- 
fenders) ought to be to reclaim and 
reform them. Many facts prove, that 
this is not ſo difficult as ſome perſons 
appretend. Their earnings mutt, there- 
fore, be a ſecondary conſideration ; 
and if the houſe does not maintain 
ſelf (as in many places it will not) 
that circumſtance ought not to be re- 


garded. To promote this object of re- 
formation, the young offenders ought 
to be ſeparated from thoſe who att 
old and hardered. 

Fitth. In order to hold out a real 
object of terror, ſolitary confinement, 
on coarſe diet, ſhould be rhe invaria- 
ble portion of evety old or great oi- 
fender. 'I his, however, it is beſt to 
inſlict at intervals, and ſeldom longer 
than twenty or thirty days at a time. 
Ihe obſervations of mr. Howard on 
this ſubject, deſerve attention, and 
with them I cloſe this note. 

« 'The intention of ſolitary con- 
finement (I mean by day as well as 
by night) is either to reclaim the moſt 
atrocious or daring crumnals—to pu- 
niſh the refractory for crimes commit- 
ted in priſon—or to make a firong 
impreſſion, in a hort time, upon 


thoughtleſs and irregular apprentices, 


or the like. It ſhould, thereſore, be 
conſidered by thoſe who are ready to 
commit, for a long time, petty ot- 
fenders to abſolute ſolitude, that ſuch 
a ſyſtem is more than human nature 
can bear, without the hazard of diſ- 
traction or deſpair: and that, for 
want of ſome empioy in the day, 
health 1s — and a habit of 
idleneſs and inability to labour in fu- 
ture, is in danger of being acquired. 
The beneficial effects, on the mind, of 
ſuch a puniſhment, are ſpeedy, pro- 
ceeding trom the horror of a vicious 
perſon's being left entirely to his own 
reflections. Ihis may wear oft by 


a long continuance; and a ſullen in- 


ſenſibility may ſucceed.” Laz. p. 
159, in notis. 
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niſhment—But time, and, in ſome 
caſes, much time, mutt be allowed for 
this. It is eaſy to counterfeit contri- 
tion; but it 1s impoſſible to have 
faith in the ſudden coaverſon of an 
old offender. 

On theſe hints, I mean not to en- 
large: but they point to objects of 
great importance, which may deſerve 
artention, whenever a further reform 
is attempted. 

The concluſion to which we are 
led, by this enquiry, ſeems to be, 
that in all caſes (except thoſe of high 
treaſon and murder) the puniſhment 


of death may be ſafely aboliſhed, 
and milder penalties advantageouſly 
introduced. Such a ſyſtem of puniſh- 
ments, aided and enforced in the 
mariner I have mentioned, will not 
only have an auſpicious influence on 
the character, morals, and happineſs 


of the people, but may haften the pe- 


nod, when, in the reſs of civili- 
zation, the puniſhmenc of death ſhall 
ceaſe to be neceſſary ; and the legiſ- 
lature of Pennſylvania, putting the 
key-ſtone to the arch, may triumph 
in the completion of their benevo- 
lent work“. PER: 


Nor. 


* A reviſion of the criminal laws 
of Pennſylvania, at prefent occupies 
the attention of the legiſlature. Thoſe 
who wiſh to know the progreſs that has 
already been made in this great work, 
may find it in the 15 29 
which, on the 22d inſtant (February) 
were entered into by the ſenate. 

Reſolved, That for all offences (ex- 
cept murder of the firſt degree) which 
are made capital by the exiſting laws 
of Pennſylvania, the puniſhment ſhall 
be changed to impriſonment at hard 
labour, varying in duration and ſeve- 
rity, according to the degree of the 
crime. | 

Reſolved, That the crimes, at pre- 
ſent claſſed under the general deno- 
mination of mucder, be divided into 
murder of the firſt and murder of the 
ſecond degree: the latter puniſhable 
with impriſonment, at hard labour, 
or 'n ſolitude, or both, for any time 
not exceeding twenty-one years. 

Reſolved, That all murder, perpe- 
trated by poiſoning, or by lying in 


ait, or by any kind of wilful, pre- 


meditated, and deliberate killing, thall 
be deemed murder in the firſt degree : 
and all other kinds of murder, ſhall 


be deemed murder in the ſecond de- 


gree: and the jury, before whom any 
perſon ſhall be indicted for murder, 
if they find the party guilty thereof, 
ſhall aſcertain whether it be murder 
in the firſt or ſecond degree. 
Reſolved, That all claims to diſ- 
penſation from puniſhment by bene- 


fit of clergy, or benefit of the act of 


aſſembly, entitled, ** An act for the 


advancement of juſtice, and the more 
certain adminiſtration thereof,“ ſhall 
be forever aboliſhed, and a definite 
puniſhment be preſcribed for all of- 
tences, at preſent deemed clergyable : 
the puniſhment for the ſecond offence, 
to be the ſame in its nature, but in 
a higher degree. 

Reſolved, That a committee be 
appointed to bring in a bill, ſupple- 
mentary to the penal laws of this 
ſtate, for the purpoſe of carrying the 
preceding reſolutions into effec. 

The committee who brought in 
theſe reſolutions, reporting, That 
they have doubts at preſent, whether 
the terrible puniſhment of death be 
in any caſe juſtiſiable and neceſſary in 
Pennſylvania ; and are defirous that 
the public ſentiment on this impor- 
tant ſubject, may be more fully 
known,” and therefore offering the 
following reſolution, the ſame was 
adopted by the ſenate, viz. 

eſolved, That the reviſion and 
amendment of the laws, reſpecting 
murder of the firſt degree, be ſpeci- 
ally recommended to the early atten- 


tion of the next legiſlature. 


We may, therefore hope, that Penn- 
ſplvania will ſoon give to her ſiſter 
ſtates, an example of humane legiſla- 
tion, which may tend, in its conſe- 
quences, to meliorate the condition 
of mankind. 

Feb. 26, 1793. 
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From the Gazette of the United States. 
| The Warning.—Ns. J. 


HERE are appearances too 
ſtrong not to excite apprchenſi- 
on, that the affairs of this country are 
drawing faſt to an eventſul criſis. Va- 
rious circumſtances, daily unfolding 
themſelves, authoriſe à concluſion, 
that France has adopted a fyltem of 
conduct tos ards the neutral maritime 
nations generally, which amounts to 
little leſs than actual hoſtility I mean 
the total interruption of their trade 
with the ports of her enemies ; a pre- 
tenſion ſo violent, and, at the fame 
time, ſo oppreflive, humiliating, and 
ruinous to them, that they cannot 
ſubmit to it, without not only the 
complete ſacrifice of their commerce, 
but their abſolute degradation from 
the rank of ſovereign and indepen- 
dent fates, | 
Ir ſeems to have become latterly a 
primary object in the policy of France, 
to make the principal attack upon 
Great Britain through her commerce, 
in order, by extinguiſhing the ſoure- 
es of her revenue and credit, to di ſa- 
ble her from continuing the war, and 
compel her to accept any conditions 
of peace which her antagoniſt may 
think fit to preſcribe. Ir is to this 
lan we are to attribute the unjuſtifia- 
le treatment of "I'uſcany, in the ſei- 
zure of Leghorn, and ſhutting her 
ports againſt the Engliſh, contrary to 
the will of her own government. I he 
fame plan has dictated the attempts 
which are underſtood to have been 
made to oblige Naples to exclude 
Great Fritain from her ports during 
the proſent war, And there have been 
indications of a deſign to effect a 
ſimilar reſtraint on al! the Italian 
States, and expel the Pruiſh trade 
wholty from the Nlediterrangan. The 
jame object of wounding Great Bits 
rain, through ker commerce, hs been 
promoted hy the war into which Spain 
has been drawn, an may hc confier- 
ed as the principal advantage expect- 
cd from it; while it is Exe iſe alleg- 
ed to be the intention to force Portu- 
g to fyſpend her commercial relati- 


ons with Great Britain. 'The late de- 
cree, forbidding the importation of 
Britiſh manuſactures into France, is 
a further proof of the eagerneſs with 
which the policy of dettroying the 
Britiſh commerce is purſucd ; fince it 
is preſumable, from the derangement 
of French manufactures by the war, 
that there mult have been a conveni— 
ence in the fupply which that in- 
portation has afforded, 

"is obvioully to the ſame origin, 
that we are to trace the decree lar-ly 
communicated by the French miniſter 
to our governinent, with refpect to 
the intended treatment of the trade of 
neutrals, and the ſpoliati ms which 
ours has for ſometime palt ſuffered. 
While neutral nations were permitied 
to enjoy ſecurely their rights, befides 
the direct commerce beteceen them 
and the Britiſh dominions, the com- 
merce of Great Britain would be car- 
ried on in neutral buttoms, even with; 
the countries where it was denied ac- 
ce is in Britiſh bottoms. Ir follows, 
that the abridgment of neutral rights 
is eſtential to the ſcheme of deſtroy- 
ing the Britiſn commerce, And here 
we ſind the true ſolution of thoſe un- 
friendly proccedings, on the part ot 
France towards this country, which 
are hypocritically charged to the ac- 
count of the treaty with Great Bri- 
tain, and other acts of pretended in- 
ndelity 10 cur government, 

Did we need a confirmation of this 
truth, we fnould find it in the intelli— 
gence lately received from Cadiz. — 
Ve are informed, through a rceg- 
table channel“, that Daniſh and Su ed- 
iſb, as well as American veſtels, cot 
ricd into that port by French cruz. 
ers, have, with their cargors, bern 
condemned and confiſcaied by the 


* 


* * — - 
French coniul or tribunal Are, en 
Narr. 


* NIr. Inarck, our conſul at Ca 
dia, lately aired, who mention; d 
the fact as hore Rated, adding, with 
out reſerve, that the principle abs 
mentioned is avowed in the corcd 
pondence of the French conſul 45 
TW. 5 a 
az. . 
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the declared principle of intercepting 
the trade of neutrals with the rts 
the enemies of France. This indiſ- 
criminate ſpoliation of the commerce 
of neutral powers, is a clear proof, 
that France is actuated, not by par- 
tculat cauſes of diſcontent given by 
our government, but by a general 
lan of policy. | ; 

The practice upon the dec ret 18 4 
comment much broader than the text. 
The decree purports, that France 
would obferve rov ards neutrals the 
ſame conduct which they permitted 
her enemies to obſerve towards them. 
hut the practice goes a great aca! 
further. None of the enemies of 
France, even wat the hei git of their 
power and pre/umption, ever pre— 
tended te tally to cut off the trade of 
reutr?!s with her ports. This is a 


F 
' pretenſion reſerved tor her to inereaſe 
| the catalogue of extraordinary ex- 
* atnples, of which her revolution has 
been ſo fruitful. 
Iyhbe allegations of diſcontent with 
this country are evidently a mere co- 
| louring to the intended violation of 
its rights, by treaty as well as by the 
haus of nations. Some pretext was 
- neceffary, and this has been ſcised. 
It will probably appear hereafter, that 
Denmark and Sweden have been 
> mocked with a fimilar tale of griev- 
ances, It is indeed, already under- 
ſtood, that Sweden, outraged in the 
# perſon of her repreſentative, has been 
obliged to go the length of withdraw- 
ing her miniſter from Paris. 
kde complaints of France may be 
4 regarded principally as weapons fur- 
nithed to her gal erents to defend her 
cauſe, notwitliſtanding the blows ſhe 
ingicts. Her aim has been, in every 
inttance, to ſeduce the people from 
their government, and, by dividing, 
to conquer and oppreſs. Hitherto, 
bappily, the potent ſpells of this po- 
littcal ſorcery have, in moſt countries, 
been counteracted and diſſipated by 
the facred tame of patriotiſm! One 
welanchely exception ſerves as a warn- 
ing to the relt & mankind, to ſhun 
che fatal ſnare. It ie, nevertheless, 
Aumiliating, that ere are men anon 


* 
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us depraved enough to make ufe of 
the arms ſhe has turu:ſhed in her ſer- 
vice; and to vindicate her agprefli- 
ons as the effects of a juſt reſentment, 
provoked by the il conduct of our 
government, Bur the artifice will 
pot ſuccecd. The eyes of the peo- 
ple ot this contry are, every day, 
more and more cpened to the true 
character of the politics of France: 
and the period 1s falt approaching, 
when tt will be ſeen in all its intrinfie 
defurmity. 

he dcire of a power at war, to 
deſtroy the commerce of its enemy, 
is a natural effect of the fate of war; 
and while exerciſed uitlun bounds, 
conſiitent with the rig ts of nations, 
who are not engaged in the conteſt, 
is entirely juſtiiable. Pur, when it 
maniteiily overleaps theſe bounds, 
and inCulges in palpable violations of 
neutral rights, without even the co- 
lour of juttihcation in the uſages of 
war, 1t becomes an intolerable ty- 
ranny, wounds the ſovereignty of na- 
tions, and calls them to reſiſtance by 
every motive of ſclf-preſervation and 
ſelt-re{pect. 

The conduct of France, from the 
commencement of her ſucceſſes, has, 
by gradual developements, betrayed 
a ſpirit of univerſal domiuation; an 
opinjon that ſhe has a right to be the 
legiſlatrix of nations; that they are 
all bound to ſubmit to her mandtates, 
to take from her their moral, politi- 
cal, and religious creeds; that her 
plaſtic and repenerating hand is to 
mould them into whatever ſhape ſue 
thinks fit; and that her inte gt is to 
be the fole meaſure of the rights of 
the reſt of the world, The ſſecicus 
pretence of enlightening manb ind, 
and reforming their c'vil in{titutions, 
15 the varnick to the real deſign of 
ſabjugating them. i he veſt projefts 
ot a Louis XIV. dwindle into in ſig- 
niſicance, compared with the more 
gigantic ſchemes of his republican 
iucceſlors. 

Men, well informed and unprein- 
diced, early diſcovered the ſymptoms 
of this ſpirit. Reaſoning from bu- 
man uature, they fore its growth 
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HERE are appearances too 

ſtrong not to excite apprehenſi- 
on, that the affairs of this country are 
drawing faſt to an eventſul criſis. Va- 
rious circumſtances, daily unfolding 
themſelves, authoriſe a concluſion, 
that France has adopted a ſyſtem of 
conduct tos ards the neutral maritime 
nations generally, which amounts to 
little leſs than actual hoſtility I mcan 
the total interruption of their trade 
with the ports of her enemies; a pre- 
tenſion ſo violent, and, at the ſame 
time, ſo oppreſſive, humiliating, and 
ruinous to them, that they Cannot 
ſubmit to it, without not only the 
complete hikes of their commerce, 
but their abſolute degradation from 
the rank ot ſovereign and indepen- 
dent ſtates. 

It ſeems to have become latterly a 
primary object in the policy of France, 
to make the principal attack upon 
Great Britain through her commerce, 
in order, by extinguiſhing the fourc- 
es of her revenue and credit, to diſa- 
ble her from continuing the war, ard 
compel her to accept any conditions 
of peace which her antagonitt may 
think fit to preſcnbe. It is to this 

lan we are to attribute the unjutt tifia- 
le treatment of Fuſcany, in the ſei- 
zure of Leghorn, and ſhutting her 
rts againſt the Engliſh, contrary to 
the will of her own government he 
fame plan has dictated the attempts 
which are underſtood to hac been 
made to oblige Naples to exclude 
Great Britain trom her ports during 
the proſent war, And there have been 
indications of a deſign to effect: 
ſimilar reſtraint on all the Ballen 
States, and expel the Pruifh trade 
wholty from the Vlediterrangan. Ihe 
fame object of wounding Great Bai. 


tain, through her commerce, has been 


promoted by the war into which Spain 
has been drawn, and may hc confider- 
ed as the principal advantage expect- 
cd from it; white it is Exewiſe x." 2 
ed to be the i intention to torce Port- 
g to ſuſpend her commercial relati- 
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ons with Great Britain. The late de- 


cree, forbidding the importation of 


Britiſh manuſactures into France, is 
a further proof of the eagerneſs with 
which the policy of eeftroying the 
Britiſh commerce is purſucd ; fince it 
is preſumable, from the derangement 
of French manufactures by the war, 
that there mult have been a conveni- 
ence in the fupply which that im- 
portation has atforded. 

is obvioully to the ſame origin, 
that we are to trace the decree lately 
communicated by the French miniſter 
to our governinent, with reſpect to 
the intended treatment of the trade of 
nentrals, and the ſpoliati ms which 
=_ has for ſometime pail Cuffired, 

While neutral nations were permitted 
to enjoy ſecurely their rights, befides 
the direct commerce berworcen them 
and the Britiſh dominions, the com- 
merce of Great Britain would be car- 
ried on in neutral bottomo, even witli 
the countries where it was denied ac- 
ct is in Britiſh bottoms. It follows, 
that the abridgment of neutral rights 
is eſtential to the ſcheme of deſtroy- 
ing the Brit!ſh commerce, And here 
we {in| the true ſolution of thoſe un- 
friendly proceedings, on the part ot 
France towards this country, which 
are by poeritically charged to the ac- 
count of the treaty with Great Bri. 
tain, and other acts of pretended in- 
ndelity iu cur government. 

Did we need a confirmation of ti::s5 
truth, we fliould find it in the intelli- 
gence lately received from Cadiz. 
Me are formed, through a refiuc- 
table channel“, that Daniſh and Swed- 
iſh. as well as American veſtols, core 
ricd into that Port by French cruz. 
ers, have, with their _carpors, been 
condemned and confifcaced by th: 
Freuch conſul or tribunal there; on 


NOTE, 

* Nr. I,nar<h, our conſul ot C.. 
dia, lately :wriived, who meat d 
the {at «a5 Le rc Nate d. a0 ng, with 
out reſerve, that the principle Ae 
mentioned is avowed io the sortes, 
pondence of the Fench conſul a: 
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the declared principle of intercepting 
the trade of neutrals with the ports of 
the enemies of France. This indif- 
criminate ſpoliation of the commerce 
of neutral powers, 1s a clear proof, 
mat France is actuated, not by par- 
teulat cauſes of diſcontent given by 
our government, but by a gereral 
lan of policy. : 

The practice upon the decree is a 
comment much broader than the text. 
The dectee purports, that France 
would obferve rov ards neutrals the 
{ame conduct which they permitted 
ker enemies to obſerve towards them. 
gut the practice goes a great deal 
further. None of the enemies of 
France, even ut the height of their 
power and preiumption, ever pre- 
tended tc tally to cut off the trade of 
neutrels with her ports. This is a 
pretenſion Teſerved tor her to mereaſe 
the —_— of extraordinary ex- 
amples, of which her revolution has 
been ſo fruitful. 

The allegations of diſcontent with 
thts country are evidently a mere co- 
luring to the intended violation of 
its rights, by treaty as well as by the 
lows of nations. Some pretext was 
n:cefſary, and this has been fetzed. 
It will probably appear hereafter, that 
Denmark and Sweden have becn 
mocked with a {imilar tale of griev- 
ances, It is indeed, already under- 
ſtood, that Sweden, outraged in the 
perſon of her repreſentative, has been 
vliged to go the length of withdraw- 
mg her miniſter from Paris. 

The complaints of France may be 
regarded principally as weapons fur- 
rihed to her adherents to defend her 
cauſe, notwithſtanding the blows ſhe 
ingicts. Her aim has been, in every 
tance, to ſeduce the people from 
their government, and, by dividing, 
o conquer and oppreſs. Hitherto, 
happily, the potent ſpells of this po- 


litical ſorcery have, in moſt countries, 


been chunteracted and diſſipated by 
the ſaered flame of patriotiim! One 
melancholy exception ſerves as a warn- 
mz to the relt uf mankind, to ſnun 
te fatal ſnare. It is, neverthele's, 


aumiliating, that tore are men anon 
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us depraved enough to make ufe of 
the arms the bas turu:ſhed in her ſer- 
vice; and to vindicate her aggreſſi- 
ons as the effects of a juſt reſentment, 
provok-d by the ill conduct of our 
government. Bur the artifice will 
yot ſucceed. The eyes of the peo- 
ple ot this contry are, every day, 
more and more opened to the true 
character of the politics of France: 
and the period is faſt approaching, 
when it will be ſeen in all its intrinfße 
detformity. 

he deſire of a power at war, to 
deſtroy the commerce of its enemy, 
is a natural effect of the Fate of war; 
ard while exerciſed within bounds, 
conſiſtent with the rig ts of nations, 
who are not engaged in the conteſt, 
is entirely juſtiiable. Put, when it 
manttetily overleaps theſe bounds, 
and ird ulges in palpable violations of 
neutral rights, without even the co- 
lour ot jultifcation in the uſages of 
war, it becomes an intolerable ty- 
ranny, wounds the ſovereignty of na- 
tions, and calls them to reſiſtance by 
every motive of ſclf-preſervation and 
{elt-re{ pect. 

The conduct of France, from the 
commencement of her ſucceſſes, has, 
by gradual developements, betrayed 
a ſpirit of untverfal domination; an 
opinion that ſhe has a right to be the 
legitlatrix of nations; that they are 
all bound to ſubmit to her mandates, 
to take from her their moral, politi- 
cal, and religious creeds; that her 
plaſtic and regeuerating hand is to 
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mould them into -whatever ſhape tic 


thinks fit; and that her inte--tt is to 
be the fole meaſure of the rights of 
the reſt of the world. The {pecions 
pretence of enlightening mankind, 
and retorming their Civil inſtitutions, 
15 the vacmil to the real deſign cf 
ſabjugating them. Ie veſt projects 
ot a Louis XIV. dwindle into in ſig- 
nificar.ce, compared with the more 
o1gantic ſchemes of his republican 
iucceſſors. 

Men, well informed and unprein- 
aiced, early diſcovered the ſymptoms 
of this ſpirit. Reafoning from hy- 
wan ature, they foreiaw its growth 
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with ſucceſs; that from the love of 
dominion, inherent in the heart of 
man, the rulers of the moſt powerful 
ration in the world, whether a com- 
mittee of ſafety, or a directory, will 
forever aim at an undue empire over 
other nations; and that this diſpoſi- 
tion, infamed as it was by enthuſi- 
aſm, if encouraged by a continuation 
of ſucceſs, would be apt to exhibit 
itſelf, during the courſe of the French 
revolution, in exceſſes of which there 
has been no example ſince the days of 
Roman greatneſs. 

Exery day confirms the juſtice of 
that anticipation. It is now indiſ- 
penſible, that the diſagteeable and 
menacing truth ſnould be expoſed in 
full day to the people of America; 
that they ſhould contemplate it ſeri- 
oully, and prepare their minds for ex- 
tremities which nothing ſnort of ab- 
jet ſuhmiſſion may be able to avert. 
This will ſerve them as an armour 
againſt the machinations of traiterous 
men, who may wiſh to make them 
inflruments of the ambition of a for- 
eign power, to perſuade them to con- 
cur in forging chains for mankind, 
and to accept, as their reward, the 
deſpicable privilege of wearing them 
a day later than others. 

Already in certain circles is heard 
the debaſing doctrine, that France is 
determined to reduce us to the alter- 
native of war with her enemies or 
war with herſelf, and that it is our 
intereſt and ſafety to elect the former. 

There was a time, when it was be- 
lieved that a ſimilar alternative would 
be impoſed by Great Britain, At 
this criſis there was but one ſentiment. 
The firmeſt friends of moderation and 
peace, no leſs than the noiſieit parti- 
zans of violence and war, reſolved to 
elet war with that power which 
ould drive us to the election. This 
reſolution was the dictate of morality 
and honour—of a juſt regard to na- 
tional 2 and independence. If 
any conſideration, in any ſituation, 
ſhould degrade us into a different re- 
ſolution, we, that inſtant, ſhake hands 
with crime and infamy ; we defcend 


from the high ground of an indepen- 


dent people, and ſtoop to the igno- 
minious level of vaſſals. I truft, TE 


are few Americans who would not | 


cheerfully encounter the worſt evilg 
of a conreit with any nation on 
earth, rather than ſubſcribe to ſo 
ſhameful an abdication of their rank 
as men and citizens. 
AMERICUS. 
January 27, 1797. 
The IWarning—No. IT. 
INDEPENDENT of the com- 


mands of honor, the cooleſt calcu. 
lations of intereſt forbid our becom. 
ng the inſtruments of the ambition 
of France, by aſſociating with her 
in the war. The quettion is no lon. 


ger the eftabliſhment of liberty on 


the baſis of republican government, 
This point the enemies of France have 
ceaſed to diſpute. "The queſtion now 
is, whether ſhe ſhall be aggrandized 
by new acquiſitions, and her — 
reduced by diſmemberments, to a de- 
gree which may render her the mif- 
treſs of Europe, and conſequently in 
a great meaſure of America. This is 
truly the remaining ſubject of con- 


tention, 


They who underſtood the real} 


ſtrength and reſources of France, be. 


fore the preſent war, knew that ſhe} 


was intrinfically the. moſt powerful 
nation of Europe. The incidents of 


the war have diſplayed this fact in 2 


manner which is the aſtoniſhment of 
the world. If France can finally rea- 
lize her prefent plan of aggrandize- 
ment, ſhe will attain to a degree & 
greatneſs and power, which, if not 
counteracted by internal diforder, wil 


tend to make her the terror and the 


ſcourge of nations. The ſpirit oi 
moderation, in a ſtate of overbear- 


ing power, is a phenomenon, which 


has not yet appeared, and which no 
wiſe man will expect ever to ſee. It 
is certain, that a very different ſpin 
has hitherto marked the career of the 


new republic; and it is due to truth 


to add, that the ardent, impetuous, and 
military genius of the French, affords, 


. 


perhaps leſs proſpect of ſuch a ſpint} 


in them than in any other people. 
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were therefore contrary to our 
true intereſt, to aſſiſt in building up 
this coloſſus to the enormous fize at 
which ſhe aims. Twere a policy as 
ſhort-fighted as mean, to ſeek ſafety 
in a ſubſerviency to her views as the 
price of her clemency. This at beft 
would be but a temporary reſpite from 
the rod: if, indeed, that can be call- 
ed a reſpite, which is of itſelf the 
facrifice of a real to a nominal inde- 
pendence. 

Theſe reflections are not deſigned 
to rouſe a ſpirit of hoſtility againſt 
France, or to inculcate the idea that 
we ought of choice to participate in 
the war againſt her. They are intend- 
ed merely to fortify the motives of 
honor, which forbid our ſtooping to 
be compelled, either to ſubmit with- 
out refiitance to a virtual war on her 

art, or to avert her blows by engag- 
ing in the war on her fide. 

When it was the opinion, that 
France was defending the cauſe of 
liberty, it was a deciſive argument 
againit embarking with her in the 
conteſt, that it would expoſe us to 
hazards and evils infinitely diſpropor- 
noned to the aſſiſtance we could ren- 
der. Now that the queſtion plainly is, 
whether France ſhall give the law to 
mankind, the addition of our oppo- 
ſition to her plan, could have too lit- 
tle influence upon the event to juſtity 
our willingly encountering the cer- 
tain dangers and miſchiefs of the en- 
terpriſe. Tis our true policy to re- 
main at peace, if we can; to negoti- 
ate our ſubjects of complaint as long 
as they ſhall be at all negotiable; to 
defer a refort to arms till the laſt ef- 
fort of negotiation ſhall have demon- 
ſtrated, that there is no alternative, 
but the ſurrender of our ſovereignty, 
or the defence of it—that the only 
option is between infamy or war. 


But if unhappily this period ſhall 


ever arrive, it will impoſe a ſacred 


and indiſpenſible duty to meet the 
conteſt with firmneſs, and, relying on 
a juſt providence, confidently to com- 
mit the iſſue to the God of battles. 
While it is a conſolation to know, 
that cur government, on this as on 


other trying occaſions, will at with 
perfect prudence, and will do every 
thing that honor permits to preſerve 
peace; yet it is not to be forgotten 


that there is a point at which for- 


bearance muſt ſtop bey ond which 
moderation were baſeneſs—where we 
muſt halt and make a ſtand for our 
rights, or ceaſe to pretend to any. 
When the indiſcriminate ſeizure of 
our veſſels by Britiſh cruizers under 
the order of the ſixth of November, 
1793, had brought our affairs with 
Great Britain to a crifis, which led 
to the meaſure of ſending a ſpecial 
envoy to that country to obtain re- 
het and reparation, it was well un- 
derſtood, that the iſſue of that miſſi- 
cn was to determine the queſtion of 
peace or war between the two nati- 
ons. In like manner, it is to be ex- 
pected, that our executive will make 
a ſolemn and final appeal to the juſ- 
rice and intereſt of France, will inſiſt 
in mild but explicit terms, on the re- 
nunciation of the pretenſion to inter- 
cept the lawful commerce of neutrals 
with the enemies of France, and the 
inſtitution of ſome equitable mode of 
aſcertaining and retributing the loſſes 
which the exerciſe of it has inflicted 
upon our merchants. If the experi- 
ment ſhall fail, there will be nothing 
left, but to repel aggreſſion, and de- 
fend out commerce and independence. 
The reſolution to do this will then be 
1mpoſed on the government by a pain 
ful but irreſiſtable neceſſity; and it 
were an outrage to the American 
name and character to doubt, that the 
people of the United States will ap- 
rove the reſolution, and will ſupport 
it with a conftancy worthy of the juſ- 
tice of their cauſe, and of the glory 
they have heretofore deſerved and ac- 
quired. | 
No: let this never be doubted! 
The ſervile minions of France—thoſe 
who have no ſenſibility to injury, 
but when it comes from Great Bri- 
tain, who are unconſcious of any 
_ to be protected againft France, 
who, at a moment when the public 
ſafety more than ever demands a ſtrict 
union between the people and their 
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government, ttaĩterouſly labour to de- 
tach them from it, and to turn againſt 
the government for pretended faults, 
the reſentment which the real oppreſ- 
fions of France ought to infpire— 
theſe wretched men will diſcover in 
the end, that they are as inſigatficant 
as they are unprincipled. Lacy will 
find, that they have vainly flattered 
theinſelves with the co-operation of 
the great body of thoſe men with 
whom the ſpirit of party has hitherto 
aſſociated them. In Ech an extremity, 
the adverir:tious diſcriminations of 
arty will be loſt in the patriotiſin 
and pride of the American character. 
Good citizens, of every political de- 
nomination, ill remember that they 
are American that when git chun- 
try is in danger, the merit or demerit 
of particular meaſures is no longer a 
queſtion—that it is the duty of all to 
unite their efforts to guard tlie nati- 
onal rights, to avert national humili— 
ation, and to withitar the impotiti- 
on of a foreign yoke. The true and 
genuine ſpirit of 1776, not the vile 
counterleits of it, which fo often diſ- 
gult our eyes and our ears, will warin 
every truly American heart, and light 
up in it a noble emulation to main- 
tain inviolate the rights, and unſulli- 
ed the honor of the American nation. 
It will be proved, to the confuſion of 
all falſe patriots, that we did not 
break the fetters of one foreign ty- 
ranny to put on thoſe of another. It 
will be again proved to the world, 
that we underſtand our rights and 
have the courage to detend them. 
But there is ſtill ground to hope, 
chat we ſhall not be driven to this 
diſagreeable extremity. The more de- 
liberate calculations of France will 
probably reſcue us from the preſent 
embarraſſinent. If ſhe perſeveres in 
her plan, ſhe muſt inevitably add all 
che neutral powers to the number of 
her enemies. How will this full the 
purpoſe of deſtroying the commerce 
of Great Britain? The commerce of 
thoſe powers with France will then 
entirely ceaſe, and be turned more ex- 
tenſively into the channels of Great 
Britain. protected by her navy, with 
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the co-operation of the maritime force 
of thoſe powers. The reſult will be 
the reverſe of what is projected by 
the meaſure. The commerce and te- 
venue of Britain will in all likelihood 
be augmented rather than diminiſh. 
ed; and her arms will receive an im- 
portant reintorcement. 

Violent and urjutt meaſures com- 
monly defeat their own purpoſe. l he 
plan of ſtarring France was of this 
deſcription, and operated againſt the 
views of its projettors. Ihe plan now 
adopted by France, of cutting off the 
trade of neutrais with her enemies, 
alixe violent and unjua, will no 
doubt end in fnmilar diſappointment. 


ed, and that ultimate rupture will he 
avoided; but let us alto contemplate 
the poilibility of the contrary, and 
prepare our minds icricutly tor the 
unwelcome event. 
AMERICUS. 
Feoruary, 7, 1797. 
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TIIE Paris accounts inform us, 
that France has lately exerciſed tow- 
ards Genoa, an act of atrocious op- 
prefiion, which is an additional and a 
itriking indication of the domincer- 
ing and predatory ſpirit by which ſte 
is governed. This little republic, wi:ole 
tertitory ſcarcely extends beyond the 
walls of her metropolis, has been com- 
pelled, it ſeems, to ranſom herſcit 
troin the talons of France, by a con- 
tributioa of neatly a million of dol- 
lars; a large ſum tor her contracted 
reſources. For this boon, the French 
government engages on its part to 
renounce all claims upon Genoa, to 
forget what has paſſed during the pre- 
ſent war, and to forbear any future 
demands.” It would appear from this, 
that France, to colour the odious ex- 
action, beſides the pretence of miſcon- 
duct towards her in ths. preſent war, 
has not diſdained to reſort to the ſtale 
and pittiul device of reviving ſome 
antiquated claim * the country 
itſelf. In vain, did the figna! haz- 
ards encountered by Genoa to pre- 
ſerve her neutralitv, in defiance of the 
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hoſt of enemies originally leagued 

inſt France—in vain did the cha- 
racer and title of republic, plead for 
2 more generous treatment: the at- 
tractions of plunder predominated. 
The ſpirit of rapine, callous to the 
touch of juſtice, blind to the evidence 
of truth, deaf to the voice of entrea- 
ry, had marked out and devoted the 
victim. There was no alternative, 
but to compound or periſh. 

If it be Sk oppoſed, though this 
has never appeared, that at ſome 

riod of the war, Genoa may be 
chargeable with acts of queſtionable 
propriety in relation to France, it is 
manifeſt, hat it onghe to be attribut- 
ed to the neceſſity of a fituation which 
muſt have obliged her to temporize. 
A very ſmail and feeble flate, in 
the midſt of fo many great conflict- 
ing powers, parts of her territories 
occupied by armies which ſhe was 
unable to oppoſe ; it were a miraclg, 
indeed, if her conduct in every par- 
ticular will bear the teſt of rigorous 
ſcrutiny. But if at any time the preſ- 
ſure of circumſtances may have occa- 
ſioned ſome flight deviation, there is 
nevertheleſs full evidence of a con- 
ſtant 1olicitude on the part of Gen- 
oa to maintain, to the utmoſt of her 
ability, a fincere neutrality. It is im- 
poſſible to forget the glorious ſtand, 
which ſhe at one time made againſt 
the imperious efforts of Great Britain, 
to force her from her neutral poſition. 
The magnanimous and exemplary for- 
titude, Which ſhe diſplayed on that 
occaſion, excited 1n this country uni- 
verſal admiration, and muſt have made 
a deep impreiſion. Lis only to re- 
collect that inſtance, to be ſatisfied, 
that the treatment which ſhe has juſt 
. e from France, merits the 
in _ execration of mankind. 
Unfortunate Genoa ! how little didſt 
thou imagine, that thou wert deſtin- 
ed ſo ſoon to be compelled to pur- 
chaſe thy ſafety from the cruſhing 
welght of that hand which ought to 
have been the firlt to rife ia thy de- 
tence ! | 
How fruitful at the ſame time of 
inſtruction to us is this painful exam- 


le! The moſt infatuated partiſans of 

rance cannot but ſee in it an une- 
quivocal proof of the rapacious and 
vindictive policy which dictates her 
meaſures. All men muſt ſee in it, 
that the flagrant injuries which we 
are now ſuffering from her, proceed 
from a general plan of domination 
and plunder ; from a diſpoſition to 
proftrate nations at her feet; to tram- 
ple upon their necks; to raviſh from 
them whatever her avidity or conve- 
nience may think fit to dedicate to 
her own uſe. 

The laſt intelligence from France 
ſeems to diſpel the doubt, whether the 
depredations in the Weſt Indies may 
not have reſulted from miſapprehen- 
fion or abuſe of the orders of the 
French government. It is now under- 
ſtood to be a fact, that the cruiſers of 
France every where are authoriſed to 
capture and bring in all veſſels bound 
to the ports of her enemies. 

This plan is pregnant with the 
worſt evils, which are to be dreaded 
from the declared and unqualified hoſ- 
tility of any foreign power. If France, 
afrer being properly called upon to 
renounce it, ſhall perſevere in the 
meaſure, there cannot be a queſtion 
but that open war will be preferable 
to ſuch a ſtate. By whatever name 
treachery or puſillanimity may at- 
tempt to diſguiſe it, tis in fact war, 
war of the worſt kind, WAR ON ON 
SIDE. If we can be induced to ſub- 
mit to it, longer than is neceſſary, to 
aſcertain that 1t cannot be averted by 
negociation, we are undone as a peo- 

le. Whether our determination ſhall 
to lock up our trade by embargoes, 

or to permit our commerce to conti- 
nue to float an unprotected prey to 
French eruiſers, our degradation and 
ruin will be equally complete. The 
deſtruction of our navigation and 
commerce, the annihilation of our 
mercantile capital, the diſperſion and 
loſs of our 3 obliged to emi- 
grate for ſubſiſtence, the extinction of 
our revenue, the fall of public cre- 
dit, the ſtagnation of every ſpecies of 
induſtry, the general impoveriſhment 


of our citizens; theſe will be minor 
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evils in the dreadful catalogue. Some 
years of ſecurity and exertion might 
repair them. But the humiliation of 
the American mind would be a laſt- 
ing and a mortal diſeaſe in our ſo- 
cial habit. Mental debaſement 1s the 

ateſt misfortune that can befal a 
people. The moit pernicious of con- 
queſts which a ſtate can ex perier ce, is 
a conqueſt over that juſt and elevated 
ſenſe of its own rights, which inſpires 
a due ſenlibility to inſult aad injury, 
over that virtuous and generous pride 
of character, which prefers any peril 
or ſacrifice, to a final ſubmiſſion to 
oppreſſion, and which regards nati- 
onal ignominy as the greatelt of na- 
tional calamities. 

The records of hiſtory contain nu- 
merous proofs of this truth. But an 
appeal to them is unneceffary. Hol- 
land and Italy preſent to cur 1mme- 
diate obſervation examples as deciſive 
as they are deplorable. Ihe former, 
within the laſt ten years, has under- 
gone two revolutions by the interven- 
tion of foreign powers, without even 
a ſenous firuggle. Mutilated of pre- 
cious portions ot its territory at home 
by pretended benefactors, but real diſ- 
poilers, its dominions abroad flide 
into the poſſeſſion of its enemies ra- 
ther as derelicts than as the acquiſiti- 
ans of victory. Its fleets ſurrender 
without a blow. Important only by 
the ſpoils which it offers no lefs to 
its friends than to its enemies e ery 
ſymptom in its affairs is portentous of 
national annihilation, 

With regard to Italy, tis ſufficient 
to ſay, that ſhe is debaſed enough not 
even to dare to take part in a conteſt, 
on which, at this moment, her deitiny 
is ſuſpended. | 

Moderation in every nation is a 


virtue. In weak or young nations, it. 


is often wife to take every chance by 
patience and addreſs to divert hoſtili- 
ty, and in this view to hold parley 
with infult and injury: but to capt- 
tulate with oppreſſion, or rather to 
ſurrender to it at diſcretion, is in any 
nation, that has any power of teſiſt- 
ance, at all times, as fooliſh as it is 
contemptible, "The honour of a nation 
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is its life. Deliberately to abandor it, 
is to commit an act of political ſui- 
cide. There is treaſon in the ſenti- 
ment, avowed in the language of 
ſome, and betrayed by the conduct of 
others, that we ought to bear any 
thing from France, rather than go to 
war with ker. 'The nation, which can 
prefer diſgrace to danger, is prepared 
tor a maſter, and deſerves one. 
AMERICUS, 
February 21, 1797. 
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THE emiflaries of France, wher 
driven from every other expedient for 
extenuating her depredations, have a 
lait refuge in the example of Great 
Brita n. Ihe treatment wich we now 
receive from France (ſay they) is not 


- worſe than that which we have re- 


ceived from Great Britain. If this 
apology were founded in ſact, it would 
ſtill be a miſerable ſubterfuge. For 
what excuſe is it to France, or what 
conſolation to us, that ſhe, our boatt- 
ed friend and benefactreſs, treats us 
only not worſe than a power which 1s 
ſtigmatiſed as an envious rival, and 
an implacable foe ? 

The conduct of Great Britain, ap- 
pealed to in juſtification of France, 
was admitted by all to be inexcuſa- 
ble. The Gallic faction thought it 
ſo extreme, as to call for immediate 
repriſals. The real patriots differed 
from them only in thinking, that 
an armed negociation, to IF in re- 
priſals, if unattended with ſucceſs, 
was preferable to immediate hoſtility. 
How dare the men, who, at that pe- 
riod, were the elamorous champions 
of our national dignity, how dare 
they (I aſk) now to ſtand forth the 
preachers, not of moderation (for in 
the propriety of this all unite) but of 
tame ſubmiſton—-ot a ſervility, ab- 
jet enough to love and cheriſh the 
hand winch deſpoils us, to kiſs the 
rod which ſtings us wit! unprovoked 
laſhes? What logic, what magic, can 
render innocent or venial in France, 
that which was fo criminal and odi- 
ous in Great Britain. 5 

Ihe pretext 'we know) of France, 


is, that we have permitted Great Bri- 


tain to treat us in the ſame manner, 


and that ſhe acts on the principle of 


a juſt retaliation ; and her deluded or 
debauched adherents are mean or 
proſtitute enough to re- echo the ex- 
cuſe. 

Let us grant, for argument ſake, 
all that can be pretended on this ſub- 
ject, namely, that through want of 
energy in our adminiſtration, or from 
the opinion which it entertained of 
the ſituation of the country, there has 
been too much patience under the op- 

reſſions of Great Britain.—Is this 
really a juſtification to France ? Is a 


defect of vigour in the government 


of one country, or an under eſtimate 
of its means for repelling injury, a 


ſufficient cauſe for another govern- 


ment, laviſh in profeifions of friend- 
ſhip, to ĩimitate towards it the aggreſ- 
ſions which it has ſuffered from an 
oppreſſor ? Whar in private life would 
be ſaid of the man, who calling him- 
ſelf the friend of another, becauſe 
the laſt had too paſſively allowed a 
third, the ene ny of both, to wrelt 
from him a portion of his property, 
ſhould deduce from this a pretext to 
ſitip him of the remainder? Has lan- 
guage epithets too ſevere for ſuch a 
cha acter? Is not the guilt of unjuſt 
violence, in a caſe like this, aggravat- 
ed by that of hypocriſy and perfidy ? 

But this is not our only reply. I he 
truth is (and a truth we may boldly 
proclaim) that we never did tolerate 
the aggreſſions of Great Britain ; that 
we have ſteadily reſiſted them, and 
reliſted with ſucces. In the reſpecta- 
ble attitude of an armed negociation, 
ſeconded by the ſelf. denying and very 
mfluential meaſure of an embargo— 
we ſent to demand a revccation of the 
orders under which we ſullered, and 
retribution for the loſſes which we 
had ſuſtained. Ihe orders were re- 
voked, and the retribution has been 
ſtipulated, and the ſtipulation is in a 


courſe of honourable and liberal ex- 


ecution 'The redreſs of ancient 
grievances, on the ground of a reci- 
procity, demanded by every principle 
ot tectitude, has been ſuperadded to 


that of more recent ones. Our flag 
at this moment proudly waves on the 
ramparts which had been ſo long de- 
tained from us; and Indian butch- 
eries along the whole extent of our 
vaſt frontier, have been terminated. 
More than this the redreſs obtained 
from Great Britain was a principal 
cauſe of the happy accommodation of 
our diſpute with 5pain—of the recog- 
nition of our right to navigate the 
Mitlifippi, and of the eftabliſhment of 
a ſouthern boundary equal to our moſt 
ſanguine wiſhes*. "Theſe are the fruits 
(and immenſe fruits they are) of a 
vigorous, though temperate, reſiſtance 
to the aggreſſions of Great Britain, 

Tis therefore in every ſenſe falſe, 
that our government has permitted 
Great Britain to do as France is now 
doing. Except here and there the ac- 
cidental irregularity of the comman- 
der of a particular ſhip, there is not 
one clear right which the laws of na- 
tions entitle us to claim, that is not 
now reſpected by Great Britain, and 
to a degree unuſual in the hiſtory of 
the treatment of neutral nations by 
great belligerent powers. 

It follows, that the ſuggeſtion on 
which France bottoms her ill treat- 
ment of us, 1s a frivolous and a co- 
lourleſs pretext. *Tis to confound 
all juſt ideas, to conũder a temporar 
forbearance as a permiſſion of acqui- 
eſcence—to pretend to retaliate upon 
an injured party the injury which it 
has endured from another—to pre- 
tend, above all, to retaliate that in- 
jury after it has paſſed, has ceaſed, 
and has been redreſſed. We are bound 
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This conſequence was foreſeen 
and foretold. And the prediction is 
confirmed by that pact of the declar- 
ation of war, of Spain againſt Great 
Britain, which makes 1t a charge 
againſt the latter, that in the treaty 
with the United States ** ſhe had no 
reſpect or conſideration for the known 


rights of Spain;“ and in the ſudden 


difappearnce, after that treaty, of the 
obſtacles which had ſo long impeded 
our negociations with Spain. 
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then to conclude, that our real crime, 
in the eye of France, is, that we had 
the temerity to think and to act for 
ourſelves, and did not plunge head- 
long into war with Great Britain— 
that the principal ſtreams of our com- 
merce, from the natural relations of 
demard and ſupply, flow through the 
channels of her commerce —and that 
the booty which it offers to rapacity, 
exceeds the organized means of pro- 
tection. 

But a country, containing five mil- 
lions of people, the ſecond in the 
number of its ſeamen, that prime 
finew of marine force, with a varied 
induſtry, and an export of ſixty mil- 
lions of dollars, underſtanding its 
rights, not deficient in ſpirit to vindi- 
cate them, if compelled againf its 
will, to exert its ſtrength and reſourc- 
es, will, under the guidance of faith- 
ful and patriotic counſels, be at no 
loſs to convince 1ts deſpoilers, that 
there is as much folly as wickedneſs 
in ſuch a calculation. This reflection 
ought at once to conſole and animate 
us; though the remembrance of for- 
mer friendſhip, and a ſpitit of virtu- 
ous moderation, will induce us ſtill to 
wiſh, that there may be ſome error 
in appearances—that the views of 
France are not as violent and as hoſ- 
tile as they ſeem to be—that an ami- 
cable explanation may yet diſpel the 
impending clouds, and brighten the 
political horizon with a happy recon- 


ciliation. 
AMERICUS, 

March 7, 1797. 
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I HAVE aſſerted, that the con- 
duct of Great Britain towards vs and 
other neutral powers, has been at no 
2 ſo exceptionable, as that of 

rance at the preſent juncture. A 
more diftinct view of this truth may 
be uſeful, which will be aflited by 
a retroſpect of the principal acts of 
violation on both ſides. 

Though the circumſtance was co- 
temporarily diſcloſed in all of our 
newſpapers, yet ſo blind and deat 
were we rendered by our partiality 
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for France, that few among us, till 
very lately, have been aware, that 
the firſt of thoſe acts is fairly charge. _ 
able upon her. Such, notwithſtand- 
ing, is the fact. The firſt, in order 
of time, is a decrte of the national 
convention of the gth of May, 1793, 
which, reciting that neutral flags 
are not reſpected by the enemies of 
France, and enumerating ſome in- 
ſtances of alleged violation, proceeds 
to authorize the veſſels of war and 
cruiſers of France to arreſt and con- 
duct into her ports all neutral veſſels 
which are ſound laden in whole or in 
part, with provifions belonging to 
neutrals, or merchandizes belonging 
to the enemies of France; the latter 
to be confiſcated as prize for the bene- 
fit of the captors; the former to be 
detained, but paid for according to 
their value at the places for which 
they were deſti ned. 

Ihe inſtances enumerated as the 
pretext for ſo direct and formal an 
attack upon the rights of neutral 
powers, except two, turn upon the 
pretenſion to capture the goods of an 
enemy in the ſhips of a friend. Of 
the remaining two, one is the caſe of 
an American veſſel] going from Fal- 
mouth to St. Maloes with a cargo of 
wheat, which the decree ſtates, was 
taken by an Englith frigate and car- 
ried into Guerniey, where the agents 
of the Engliſh government detained 
the cargo, upon a promiſe to pay the 
value, as not being for French ac- 
count; the other is the caſe of ſome 
French paſſengers going in a Genoeſe 
veſſel from Cadiz ro Bayonne, who 
were plundered on the paſſage by the 
crew of an Engl: privateer. 

There is no queſtion but that Great 
Britain, from the beginning of the 
war, has claimed and exerciſed the 
right of capturing the property of her 
enemies found in neutral bottoms; 
and it has been vnaniwerably demon- 
{trated, that for this fhe has the ſanc- 
tion of the general law of nations. 
But France, trom the exerciſe of that 
right by Great Britain, when not for- 
bidden by any treaty, can certainly 
derive no juſtification for the imita- 
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tion of the practice, in oppoſition to 
the preciſe and peremptory ſtipulati- 
ons of her treaties —Every treaty 
which eſtabliſhed the rule of ** free 
ſhips free goods,” muſt have contem- 
plated the unequal operation of that 
rule to the contracting parties, when 
one was at peace, the other at war; 
locking for indemnification to the 
correſpondent right of taking friends 
property in enemies ſhips, and to the 
reciprocal effect of the rule when the 
ſtate of peace and war ſhould be re- 
verſed. lo make its unequal opera- 
tion in an exiſting war, an excuſe for 
diſregarding the rule, is therefore a 
ſubterfuge tor a breach of faith, which 
bardly ſeeks to ſave appearances. 
France, as ſhe once was, would have 
bluſhed to uſe it.—It is one, among 
many inſtances, of the attempts of re- 
volutionary France todogmatize man- 
kind out of their reaſon; as if ſhe ex- 
pected to work a change 1n the facul- 
ties as well as in the habits and opi- 
nions of men. 

The caſe of the American veſſel 
carried to Guernſey, is that of a clear 
infraction of a neutral right. But 
ſtanding fingly, it was inſufficient ev- 
dence of a plan of the Britiſh go- 
vernment to purſue the principle. It 
countenanced ſuſpicion of a ſecret or- 
der for the purpoſe; but it did not 
amount to proof of ſuch an order. 
There might have been miſapprehen- 
ſion or miſrepreſentation ; or, if nei- 
ther was the caſe, the circumſtance 


was reſolyable into the mere irregu- 
larity of particular agents—it is un- 


jutifiable to aſcribe to a government, 
as the refult of a premeditated plan, 
and to uſe as the ground of repriſals, 
a fingle caſe of irregularity happen- 
ing in a detached portion of the do- 
minions of that government. France 
was bound to have waited for more 
full evidence.—There was no war- 
rant in a ſolitary precedent for gene- 
ral retaliation ; even if we could ad- 
mit the deteſtable doctrine, that the 
injuſtice of one belligerent power 
towards neutral nations is a warrant 
tor fmilar injuſtice in another. 

ihe violation of the courteſy of 
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war in the inſtance of the French paſ- 
ſengers, however brutal in itſelf, was 
truly a frivolous pretext for the de- 
cree. 'I he frequency of irregular con- 
duct in the commanders and crews of 
privateers, even in contempt of the 
regulations of their own governments, 
naturally explains ſuch a tranſaction 
into the cupidity of individuals, and 
forbids the imputation of it to their 

overnment. 'I here never was a war 
in which fimilar outrages did not oc- 
cur, in ſpite of the moſt ſincere en- 
deavours to prevent them, 

The natural and plain concluficn 
is, that the decree in queſtion was a 
wanton proceeding in the French go- 
vernment, uncountenanced by the pre- 
vious conduct either of its enemies, 
or of the neutral nations who were 
deſtined to puniſhment for their faults. 

For, the firſt order of the Britiſh 
government, authorizing the ſeizure 
of proviſions, is dated the 6th of June, 
1793, nearly a month poſterior to the 

rench decree. As there 1s not the 
leaſt veſtige of any prior order, the 

reſumption 1s that none ever exiſted. 

f any had exifted, the courſe of 
things has been ſuch as to afford a 
moral certainty that it would have 
appeared. The ſubſequent date of 
the Britiſh order is a ſtrong confirma- 
tion of the argument, that the affair 
of the veſſel carried to Guernſey was 
nothing more than a particular irre- 

ularity. 

The publicity of all the proceedings 
of the French government, and the 
celerity of communication between 
Paris and London, leave no doubt, 
that the decree of May the gth was 
known in London before the order of 
June tke 6th. It follows, that France 
herſelt furniſhed to Great Britain the 
example and the pretext for the moſt 
odious of the meaſures with which 
ſhe is chargeable; and that, ſo far as 
precedent can juſtify crime, Great 
Britain may find in the conduct of 


France the v indication of her own. 


An obvious reflection preſents it- 
ſelf. How great was the infatuation 
of France, thus to ſet the example of 
an 1atciruption of neutral commerce 
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in proviſions, in the freedom of which 
fae was ſo much more intereſted than 
her adverſaries! If the detention of 
the cargo at Guernſey was a bait, we 
cannot but be aſtoniſhed at the ſtupid 
levity with which it was ſwallowed. 
We are no leſs ſtruck with the ca- 
ger precipitancy with which France 
{cized the pretext for a formal and 
ſyſtematic invaſion of the rights of 
neutral powers; equally regardleſs of 
the obligations of treaty, and of the 
injunctions of the laws of nations. 
The pretumption of the conmvance 
of a eutral power in infractions of 
its rights, is the only colourable 
ground for the French idea of retali- 
ation on the ſufferers. Here the vet 
early ſtage of the war, and the recen- 
cy of the facts alleged as motives to 
the decree, preclude the ſuppoſition 
of connivance. Ihe unjuſt violence 
of France, conſequently, in reſorting 
to retaliation, ſtands without the 
ſlighteſt veil. From this prominent 
trait we may diftinguith, without poſ- 
ſibility of miſtake, the real character 


of her ſyſtem. 
AMERICUS. 
March 14, 1797. 
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II has been ſeen, that the govern- 
ment of France has an indiſputable 
title to the culpable pre-eminence of 
having taken the lead in the violat- 
on of neutral rights; and that the 
frſt inſtance, on the part of the Pri- 
tiſn government, is nearly a month 
poſterior to the commencement of the 
evil by France. But it was not only 

ſterior, it was alſo leſs comprehen- 
five; that of France extended to all 
proviſions; that of Great Britain to 
certain kinds only, corn, flour, and 
meal. 

The French decree, as to the Unit- 
ed States, was repeatedly ſuſpended 
and revived. As to other neutral na- 
tions, it continued a permanent pre- 
cedent to ſanction the practice of 
Great Britain, 

his decretal verſatility is alone 
complete evidence of want of princi- 


ple. It is the more cenſurable, be- 
cauſe it is aſcertained, that it proceed. 
ed in part at leait from a corrupt 
ſource. The ſacred power of law- 
making became the miniſter and the 
accomplice of private rapine. Decrees, 
exacted by rhe ſolemn obligations of 
treaty, were {acrificed to fea-roveri— 
to enable them to enjoy the pte, or 
the ſeizure of which thev „ght to 
have been condignly puniched“. 

The next and molt injuriſus of the 
acts of Great Britain is the order of 
the 61h of November, 1792, whach 
inſtructs the: commanders of ſhips of 
war and privateers to ftop, detain, 
and carry in for adjudica ion, all 
ſhips, laden with the produce & «ny 
French colony, or carrving pro\if ns 
or other ſupplies for te ue of uch 
colony, It was under the cover of 
this order, that were committed the 
numerous C-predations n our com- 
merce, which were th. immediate 
cauſe of ſending an envoy to Great 
Britain. | 

The terms of this order were am- 
biguous, warranting a ſuſpicion that 
they were deſigned to admit of an op- 
prelſi ve interpretation, and yet tol-ave 
room for a difavowal of it. Whether 
this was really the caſe, or whether 
the order was in fact miſconſtrued by 
the Britiſh ofacers and tribunals in 
the Weit Indies, it 1s certain that the 
Britiſh government, almoſt as ſoon as 
their conſtruction was known 1n Eng- 


land, not only diſclaimed it, but iſſu- 
ed a new order, dated the Sth of Ja- 


nuary, 1794, Tevoxing that of the 
6th of November, and expreſsiy re- 
ſtraining the power to detain and 
carry in veſſels for adjudication, to 
ſuch as were laden with the produce 
of a French iſland going from a port 


Norte. 


„The report of the ſecretary of 
ſtate mentions (as was known at the 
time) that one repeal was effected 
by the influence of the owners of a 
privateer, which had captured the va- 
luable American ſhip Laurens, to 
vive effect to her condemnation, 
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in the iſland to a port in Europe—to 
ſuch as were laden with the like pro- 
duce belonging to ſubjects of France 
whitherſoever bound to ſuch as were 
laden in whole or in part with naval 
or military ſtores bound to a French 
iſland. 

The laſt order obviated in a great 
meaſure the miſchief of the former ; 
and though its principles were in ſome 
reſpects iuch as we ought never to re- 
cognize; yet were they conformable 
with the practice of the principal ma- 
ritime powers in antecedent modern 
wars, eipecially of France and Great 
Britain. 

Theſe acts compriſe the whole of 
*hoſe on which the Britiſh ſpoliations 
have been founded. Taken with all 
the latitude of conſtruction, adopted 
by the Britiſh officers and courts in 
the Welt Indies, they amount to this 
and to no more—** the ſeizure and 
appropriation of our corn, flour, and 
meal, going to a French port, on the 
condition of paying for them—the 
ſeizure and confiſcation of our veſſels 
with their cargoes, when laden with 
the produce ot a French colony, or 
in the act of carrying proviſions or 
other ſupplies for the uſe of fuck co- 
lony.” Our trade with France her- 
felf, except in corn, flour, and meal, 
and in contraband articles, has, in 
the worſt of times, remained unmo- 
leſted, and has even been allowed to 
be carried on directly from Britiſh 
ports. 

Iniquitous and oppreſſive as were 
the acts of Great Britain, how very 
far ſhort do they fall of the more in- 
iquitous and oppreſſive decrees of 
France: as theſe have been conſtrued 
and acted upon, not only by its colo- 
nial adminiſtrations, but by ſome of 
its tribunals in Europe! The decree 
of the 2d of July, 1795, purports, 
in ſubitance, that France will treat 
the neutral powers as they have per- 
mitted her enemies to treat them.— 


But, under this maſked battery, the 


whole of our trade with the enemies 
of France has been aſailed. The two 
edicts of her proconſuls in the Welt 
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Indies*, proclaim the capture of all 
neutral veſſels bound to or coming 
from Englith ports—and the uniform 
conſequence is confiſcation of veſſel 
and cargo. We are now hkewiſe of- 
ficially informed, that a French con- 
ſular tribunal at Cadiz has condemn- 
ed neutral veſſels carried in there on 
the ſame broad principle. The evil 
to us has been magniied by various 
aggravations. Our veſſels going from 
one neutral port to another, even our 
veſſels going to and returning from 
French ports, have been the victims 
of the piratical ſpirit which dictated 
thoſe edicts. Outrage, impriſonment, 
fetters, diſeaſe, and death, inflicted 
or brought upon the commanders and 
crews of our veſſels, cauſe the bitter 
cup of our ſufferings to overflow, and 
leave the imagination at a loſs for a 
parallel, without ſeeking for it in the 
terocious regions of Barbary. 

The ambiguity of the Britiſh or- 
der of November was a juſt ſubject 
of reproach to its authors. What 
ſhall we ſay of the perfidious ambi- 
guity of the French decree of the 2d 
of July, 1795? When retaliation of 
the partial injuries which neutral na- 
tions had ſuffered from the enemies 
of France, was denounced, who could 
have dreamt that an univerſal war on 
their trade was meditated? Who, 
that has a ſpark of the American in 
his ſoul, can refuſe his utmoſt indig- 
nation as well at the manner as at 
the matter of this atrocious proceed- 


ing ? Not only the partiſans of France, 


the advocates for the honour of re- 
publican government, but the friends 
of human nature, muſt defire that 
the final explanation may reject, as a 
criminal abuſe, the practice upon that 
decree, and repair, as far as poſſible, 
the miſchiefs which it has occaſioned. 
But the treaty with Great Britain 
(ſtill exclaim the dupes or hirelings 
of France) that abominable inftru- 
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* Santhonax and co. November 
27, 1796. Victor Hughes 13th Plu- 
vioſe, 5th year of the Republic, 
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ment is the Pandora's hox from which 
all our misfortunes iſſue : When that 
inſtrument was confirmed, who could 
have expected any thing better? 

Peace, ye ſeduced dag bab- 
blers !—Had Denmark or dweden any 
ſhare in making that reprobated trea- 
ty? Beſides the refutation of your 
flimſy pretence, by the ill treatment 
in other ſhapes of ſeveral of the neu- 
tral powers in Europe by the infor- 
mation from Cadiz of the indiſcrimi- 
nate ſeizure and condemnation of neu- 
tral veſſels going to or coming from 
Engliſh ports—do ye not read, in 
the recent accounts from St. Bartho- 
lomews, a Swediſh ifland, that not 
Americans only, that Danes, that 
Swedes, that all the neutral nations 
partake in the common calamity— 
alike the prey of a devouring rapa- 
city? Will ye ſtill then perſiſt in the 
bare-faced impoſture, of aſcribing to 
the treaty, grievances which are the 
mere effects of a ſpirit of oppreſſion 
and rapine ? 

Read the letter of mr. Shipwith to 
mr. Monroe, dated at Paris, the third 
of October, 1794, prior to the fig- 
nature of the treaty by mr. Jay. Re- 
member that he 1s an American agent, 
acting under the eye of an American 
miniſter, and that both the miniiter 
and the agent are diſtinguiſhed by a 
partiality for France, which exempts 
them from the ſuſpicion of exagger- 
ating her miſdeeds. What does that 
letter tell us? Why, in expreſs terms, 
that ** innumerable embarraſſments 
and difficulties had for a long time 
oppretied our commerce in different 
"arts of the republic—that if the 

rench government did not ſoon re- 
medy the inceſſant abuſes and vexati- 
ons practiſed daily upon our mer- 
chants the trade of the United States 
with France muſt ceaſe.” 

Hence may ye learn, that, long 
before our treaty with Great Britain, 
the vexations of our trade in the ports 
of France were ſo extreme as to have 
become intolerable ;—that ** the in- 
diſcriminate capture of our veſſels at 


ſea by the veſſels of war of the Re- 


public“ formed only one claſs of 
the injuries which our commerce had 
ſuſtained: in a word, that the preda- 
tory ſyttem of France exitted before 
the treaty, and has only of late ac- 
quired greater activity from the crav- 
ings of an exhauſted treaſury. 

The man, who after this maſs of 
evidence ſhall be the apologiſt of 
France, and the calumniator of his 
own government, 1s not an American 
— The choice for him lies between 
being deemed a fool, a madman, or 


a traitor. 
AMERICUS. 
Mamh 27, 1797. 


Addreſs of Brackh:I Livingſton, tn & 
Company aſſembled in New Tori, 
for the Celebration of the French 
Alliance, on Monday evening, Fe- 

| bruary 6, 1797. 

Fellzxw Citizens, 

| bas commemorating the anniverſa- 
ry of our alliance with France, it 
will not be unprofitable to call to 
mind the fituation of the United 
States, at that time, and the impor- 
tant conſequences which have r-tult- 
ed from it. America, deſtitute of 
every reſuurce but the bravery of 
her citizens, and the juſtice of her 
cauſe, had contended, for three years, 
ſingle and alone, with a nation great 
in arts and in arms, a nation, whoſe 
fleets covered the ocean, and whoſe 
banners had waved in triumph in 
every quarter of the globe. During 
a conteſt ſo unequal, her armies, in- 
ſpired by an enthuſiaſtic love of li- 
berty, had performed prodigies of 
valour, and her ſtateſmen, uncorrupt- 
ed by long continuance in office, and 
animated by pure regard for the pub- 
lic weal, had diſplayed a firmneſs 
without parallel in the annals of 
mankind—undiſmayed by the power 
of Britain—undaunted by the deſo- 
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+ This is alſo a paſſage verbatim 
from mr. Shipwith's letter.—And he 
produces a long lift of caſes to ſup- 
port his aſſertions. 
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tation which every where marked the 
caceer of her armies, congreſs perſe- 
rered in the glorious conflict, and re- 
j , with a magnanimity worthy 
of the cauſe in which they were en- 

ged, every inſidious offer of peace, 
with which the king and parliament 
at different times endeavoured to en- 
ſnare them :—But, however juſt her 
cauſe—however ſplendid the fpeftacle 
which ſhe was exhibitmg to the atto- 
niſhed univerſe, the uncommon cxer- 
tions which America had been oblig- 
ed to make, had nearly exhauſted her 
means.—Although ſhe had captured 
an army, her priacipal cities, and 2 
fair portion of her territory, were in 

Tethon of the enemy. Several of 
— defenceleſs towns were reduced to 
aſhes; many of her ſoldiers had been 
diſbanded; others, who had been 
made priſoners, were reduced by cold, 
hunger, and wretchedneſs, to the hard 
alternative of wearing out a miſerable 
exiſtence in confinement, or of enliſt- 
ing under the banners of the enemies 
of their country. Thoſe ſoldiers who 
continued in ſervice were alſo in 
want of clothes, proviſion, and pay. 
—Her paper currency was rapidly 
depreciating, and on all fides were 
difplayed miſery and diſtreſs, Let 
thoſe who think this an exaggerated 
picture of our difficulties, peruſe the 
public correſpondence of general 
Waſhington at the commencement of 
the year 1778, and attend to the ferl- 
ing terms in which he deſcribes the 
diſtreſſes of the army“ For ſome 
« days paſt,” ſays he, there has 


„ been little leſs than a famine in 


camp; naked and ftarving as they 


are, we cannot enough admire the 
incomparable patience and fidelity 
of the ſoldiery, that they have not, 
*« ere this, been excited by their ſuf- 
ferings to a general mutiny and 
ͤdeſertion. This is the ſecond time 
in the preſent year that we have 
been upon the verge of a diſſolu- 
tion, for want of proviſion, To 


ce 
66 
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* 6th February, and 21ſt April, 
1778. 
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% ſee men, without clothes to cover 
« their nakedneſs, without blankets 
% to he on, without ſhoes (ſo that 
their marches might be traced by 
% the blood from their feet) and al- 
„ moſt as often without proviſions, 
as with it, marching through troſt 
„ and ſnow, without a houſe or hut 
to cover them, and ſubmitting to 
„ jt without a murmur; is a mack 
„of patience and obedience, which, 
in my opinion, can ſcarce be pa- 
«« ralleled.” 

In this ſtate of things, did the news 
of the French alliance, reach the 
United States. Ir will not be expeR- 
ed that I can defcribe the mingled 
emotions of joy and gratitude, which 
intelligence ſo interetting diffuſed 
throughout the continent. Many, 
who are now preſent, muſt know 
how impoſſible it is to do juſtice to 
the feelings of America, at that mo- 
ment. Congreſs, the army, the peo- 
ple, with one voice, expreſſed their 
grateful ſentiments towards France ; 
and, animated by the hope of ſpeedy 
ſuccour from their new and great ally, 
they redoubled thetr exertions to car- 
ry on the war with vigour and ſuc- 
ceſs. The difinteretted conduct of 
France was the ſa ourite theme of 
every tongue. The prejudices inflil- 
led into us from our intancy, diſſipat- 
ed in an inſtant, and we recognized 
in her citizens, our friends, our al- 
lies, our brethren.—lt was not then 
thought unbecoming the dignity of 
freemen, to avow this gratitude in 
the moit public manner. Congreſs, 
after unanimouſly ratitying the trea- 
ries, expreſs + the high ſente which 
they entertain of the magnanimi- 
„ ty and wiſdom of his moit chriſti- 
* an majeſty.— They preſent him 
« with their grateful acknowledg- 
* ments for his truly magnanimous 
conduct, in making ſuch generous 
and diſintereſted treaties; aſſure 
„ him that it is their fincere wiſh 
*« that the friendſhip, ſo happily com- 
% menced between France and the 
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« United States, may be * 
The ſeveral brigades of the army were 
alſo aſſembled under the immediate 
orders of the commander in chief; 
no ſooner were the agreeable tidings 
announced, than the Captains offered 
up public thankſgivings to Heaven 
—the artillery was diſcharged—and 
the ſkies were rent with the repeated 
acclamations of pleaſure and ſur- 
priſe which burſt forth from every 
officer and ſoldier. | | 
Nor were theſe public rejoicings 
intemperate or ill-founded. France, 
one of the moſt powerful nations of 
Europe, diſdaining to take advantage 
of our embarraſſed ſituation, was not 
only the firſt to acknowledge our in- 
dependence, but conſented to treat 
with us upon terms of perfect equali- 
ty. Read the treaties - they will ſpeak 
for themſelves—not an article - not 
a line —not a word will be found, 
that compromits our dignity, or ſa- 
crifices any one interett or right. 
Well might congreſs give them their 
unanimous ſanction well might their 
conſtituents glory in ſuch a connexion 
— well might they be aſtoniſhed at 
the ——— of France. We there- 
fore heard of no public meetings—no 
itions—no remonſtrances—no re- 
olves—no complaints—not even a 
murmur againſt the meaſure; nor 
was it neceſſary to practiſe any un- 
worthy arts, or to appeal to the paſ- 
ſions and fears of the people to re- 
concile them to it. eir approba- 
tion was ſpontaneous— their gratitude 
unbounded. Happy would it have 
been for the United States, and per- 
haps for mankind, if the ſame liberal 
policy had been purſued in every ſub- 
ſequent treaty between them and for- 
eign nations. 'I hen might the flag of 
America not only have waved in peace 
and ſafety in every region of the 
globe; but, when the calamities of 
war afflicted other parts of the earth, 
the commerce, even of the belligerent 
powers, under the aſylum of our pro- 
tecting and peaceful colours, might 
have been continued uninterrupted by 
inſults, or plunder. —Then might 
America, without violating any of 


her duties, have reaped all the advan. 
tages which appertain to a ſtate of 
ſri and impartial neutrality.—Then 
would the full tide of wealth have 
flowed in upon our ſhores, free from 
the arbitrary impoſitions and ſhackles 
of a power whoſe policy it has ever 
been to check our growth. 

If the Americans once made this 
alliance their boaſt—if they thought 
it an honour, as well as duty, to cele- 
brate its annivrerſary—if they once 
— in being called the allies of 

rance; why ſhould they now be un- 
willing to comme morate the event? If 
in the hour of diſtreſs we were grate- 
ful, ſhall we, becauſe our indepen- 
dence is eſtabliſhed, forget the friend- 
ly hand which aſſiſted in rearing the 

ly fabric of our freedom and 
overeignty ? Shall we, the moment 
we take place among the nations of 
the earth, overlook the beneficent 
wer which conducted us to this 
onorable ſtation ? Is national ingra- 


titude then become a virtue? Has 


the lapſe of a few years obliterated 
every remembrance of our own diſ- 
treſs, and of the relief afforded by 
France? Is the capture of Corn- 
wallis and a whole Britiſh army for- 
gotten? Is the protection afforded to 
our commerce, by the fleets of out 
ally, effaced from our memory ? Is it 
become painful to think of the ſup- 
plies in money and clothing which 
came from the ſame quarter, at a time 
too, when our ability to pay was at 
leaſt problematical? Have we alrea- 
dy conſigned to oblivion thoſe gal- 
lant men of family, reputation, and 
wealth, who quitted every thing dear, 
to dedicate their time and talents to 
the ſervice of our country? Is the 
memory of thoſe brave men, whoſe 
blood was ſhed in fighting our bat- 
tles, no longer dear to us? Or is 
France ſo humbled—is ſhe become fo 
contemptible in the eſtimation of the 
world, as to render us aſhamed of 
the connexion? Heaven forbid! 
Americans are neither ungrateful, nor 
are Frenchmen unworthy of their eſ- 
teem. Let us then cheriſh an alli- 
ance with a nation of freemen, who 
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have, with unexampled heroiſm and 
ſucceſs, contended alone againſt the 
combined force of Europe, and who, 
by the brilliancy and rapidity, of their 
conqueſts, have doo to oblivion 
the victories hitherto celebrated in 
the annals of hiſtory. Let us com- 
memorate an event, which in the lan- 
guage of congrels ** ſecured to us our 
independence. Let us evince to the 
world, that we are not as forgetful 
of benefits as our enemies repreſent 
us. Let us not, at the diſtance of 
nineteen years, coldly and minutely 
ſcan the motives of France, or unne- 
ceſſarily irritate by attributing to 
ſiniſter and ſelfiſh cauſes, what our 
forefathers, who were the beſt judges, 
aſcribed to her wiſdom, magnani- 
« mity, generoſity,” and ** diſinter- 
* eftedneſs.” Let us not undervalue 
the immenſe aid we received, barely 
becauſe the French government may, 
beſides aſſiſting us, —— had in view 
the humiliation of an ancient enemy. 
Let us at leaſt be more juſt than to 
traduce the memory of Louis XVI. 
whom congreſs, and we after them, 
have ſo often and ſo fondly ftiled 
« the protector of our liberties and 
„of the rights of mankind.” 
While celebrating this feſtival, can 
we avoid recollecting, that France is 
now engaged in an arduous ſtruggle 
for her own liberties? Let us then 
unite our beſt wiſhes for her ſucceſs. 
Although we cannot but lament ma- 
ny of the exceſſes which have been 
committed during the revolutionary 
ſtare of her affairs; ſurely it cannot 


de criminal to hope, that the horrors 


of war will ſoon ceaſe, and that 
France may in peace and happineſs 
enjoy the fruits of her labours and 
victories, under a free, wiſe, and ſta- 
ble form of government. | 
Let us, above all, deprecate every 
effort to diſſolve our connexion, or to 


| Plunge into a war with the French 


republic. Notwithſtanding the un- 
pleaſant ap of the mo- 
ment, let us indulge the ſoothing 
hope, that the clouds, which encir- 
cle our political horizon, will ſoon 
diſperſe ; that a ſpirit of reconcilation 
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will return; and that the exiſting 
differences will be ſpeedily, amicably, 
and honorably adjuſted. In a word, 
let us unite with the illuſtrious pa- 
triots who once prefided over the 


affairs of America, in ardently - 
ing, That the friendſhi and all. 
% ance between France and America, 
„ may be permanent and perpetual.” 


F rom the Aurora. 
Hiſtorical examination of the maxin 
of the Law of Nations, that free 
© Hips make free goods.” 
No. I. 


HE following ſketch of hiſtori- 
cal facts will ſerve to expoſe, 
in their true light, the wiſdom, the 
ood faith, and, above all, the ſoli- 
ity of reaſoning diſplayed in mr. 
Pickering's letter to Charles Pinck- 
ney. It ſhows the origin of the bar- 
barous cuſtom of confiſcating ene- 
my's goods, found on board neutral 
veſſels, and points out the epoch when 
the truth of: the principle, that free 
ſhips make free goods, to be 
univerſally recogniſed in all the trea- 
ties between the different powers of 
Europe. 

During the laſt two centuries, it 
has been a common practice among 
Chriftian ſovereigns to aſſume the 
right of ſeizing and confiſcating 
goods belonging to an enemy, not- 
withſtanding were under the 
protection of a neutral flag. —Anci- 
ent hiſtory offers no inftance of civil- 
ized nations having aſſumed to them- 
ſelves the authority to moleſt the veſ- 
ſels of a friendly neighbour, or ſeize 
any part of their cargoes. The 
Greeks and Romans never rendered 
themſelves guilty of ſuch an unjuſ- 
tifiable practice. The Mahometans 
to this very day abhor it. 

This cuſtom took its origin between 
the tenth and thirteenth centuries, in 
thoſe dreadful times of univerſal con- 
fuſion, ignorance, and perfidy, when 
juſtice no longer exiſted, and the 
will of the ſtrongeſt was law. 

Europe was then overrun by the 


ſavage nations of the north, and par- 


56 
celled out into numbertefs ſmall ſtates, 


too impotent to maintain their inde- 
nce, and yet ſolely intent upon 
ubjugating or deſtroying each other 
by continual warfare. Amidſt theſe 
diſorders and bloody conflicts, it hap- 

that commerce and navigation, 
of which hardly any traces were leſt, 
began again to revive in a few ſca- 
ports on the Mediterranean fea, in 
the Baltic, and in Flanders. The trade 
of theſe towns did not conſiſt in arti- 
cles of their own growth or manutac- 
ture, for their territory was too ſmall 
to furniſh a ſufficient quantity, they 
were merely the carriers of more ex- 
tenſive ſtates, whoſe produce they 
tranſported from one quarter of Eu- 
rope to the other. 

The great riches which the inha- 
bitants of thoſe ſeaports ſoon ac- 
quired by their induſtry, excited the 
envy and hatred of more powerful 
neighbours, and whenever the latter 
engaged in war, they did not fail to 
exerciſe their rancour upon commerce, 
and no longer reſpected the rights of 
neutral flags. The reat nations of 
Europe heſitated the leſs to ſeize ene- 
my's property on board neutral veſ- 
ſels, becauſe, having no merchant- 
men of their own, they were not 
afraid of repriſals; there was till leſs 
cauſe t dread the vengeance of the 
comr ere al ftates, who were too fee- 
ble to protect their flag, and far too 
impotent to repreſs the inſolence of 
the aggreſſors. | 

It muſt be confeſſed, that this cuſ- 
tom, at the time of its introduction, 
did not preſent the ſame inconveni- 
ences as at preſent, nor was it attend- 
ed with ſuch vexations and cruelties 
as are now commonly exerciſed by 
the captors npon the captured. It 
was then a ſettled point, that the 
owners of neutral veſſels ſhould be 
paid the full amount of the freight, 
as if the confiſcated goods had been 
delivered at the place of deſtination :; 
the property of neutrals was not ex- 
poſed “ to be ranſacked, carried into 

rt and detained under pretence of 
its belonging to an enemy.“ The 


maſters ot veſſels and their crews loſt 


no time; they were not diverted from 
their road, nor were they dragged 
from place to place, and ſubjected to 
lengthy and troubleſome interrogato- 
ries, concerning the real owners of 
the cargoes. 

In thoſe times ft was cuſtomary, 
thar the merchan's accompanied their 

roperty in perſon, as the Greeks and 
— had done before, and as the 
oriental nations continue to do to 
this day, whether they travel by ſea 
or by land. Therefore, to diſcover the 
nature of the goods on board, no- 
thing elſe was required but to exa- 
mine whether the merchants belonged 
to a friendly or to an hoſtile nation, 
and then the whole matter was ſettled. 
If the owner of the goods was not 
on board, which, however, was very 
ſeldom the caſe, the captor was bound 
to conſider the declaration, and atteſ- 
tation by oath, of the captain of the 
neutral veſſel, as a ſufficient evidence, 
In the naval wars among Chriſtian na- 
tions, the goods and not the perſons, 
were the objects aimed at; and agree- 
ably to one of thoſe many and ſtrik- 
ing inconſiſtencies the human wind is 
ſubject to, the merchandizes were de- 
clared good prize, but the merchants 
and owners thereof were not made 
priſoners. The true cauſe of the diſ- 
tinction, was probably this: the value 
of precious effects excited the captocs 
to plunder ; on the contrary, the own- 
ers of thoſe effects were conſidered 
as a mere incumbrance, becauſe, be- 
ing Chriſtians, they could not be made: 
ſlaves, and it would have been expen- 
five to maintain them. 

Theſe and other regulations which 
commercial people had fucceflively 
eſtabliſhed amongtt themſeives, were 
afterwards collected in a book, enti- 
tled Sta ConSULATE (Conſolato del 
Mare) which was originally written 
in the old Catalonian language, and 
partly compiled between the 11th and 
13th centuries. In thoſe unhappy days 
of 1gnorance, this compilation of ar- 
bitrary ſtatutes, ſoon acquired the 
authority of a code of laws, although 
it contained nothing that claimed reſ- 
pect, except a certain natural ſenſe ot 
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ity, which is remarkable in ſome 
7 Got ancient ſtatutes. Thus it 
happened at laſt, that the violation of 
friendly and independent flags, was 
counted among the marine rights, 
The faiſe principle being adopted, 
that enemy 's goods, found on board 
neutral veſſels, were good prize, they 
ſoon after eſtabliſhed anvutber, which 
fiands in connection witu the former, 
viz. that the goods of friends, found 
on board the lips of an enemy, 
ſhould be free and exempt. I he efta- 
blilument of theſe maxims was in a 
high degree facilitated by the circum- 
ſtance, that almoſt all the naval wars 
of th ſe times, were carried on be- 
tween the Chriſtians and the Maho- 
metans; tor ia theſe wars the Chriſti- 
an nations not only conſidered them- 
{lves mutually as friends, but as na- 
tural allies, againit a common and 
generally a deteſted enemy. 

From all this it appears, that little 
reſpect was paid to the rights of neu- 
tral flags; yer never had the rancour 
againſt commercial ſtates been carried 
to ſuch a height as under the reign of 
Francis I. king of France, who in- 
troduced the maxim, that if only part 
of the cargo of a neutral veſſel be- 
longed to an enemy, and the remain- 
der to a friendly nation, the whole 
ſovld be deemed good prize, as if 
the latter could be, in a manner, in- 
iected by the former! "This arbitrary 
maxim, which was alſo enforced by 
the edicts of Charles IX. of 1569, 
and of Henry III. of 1584, and not 
entirely renounced during the defpotic 
reign of Louis XIV. cannot be ex- 
cated, But to explain how arbitrary 
jovereigns could be encouraged to 
proteſs principles and iſſue edits ſo 
injurious to commerce and navigati- 
on, it will be well to remark, that 
under the reign of Francis I. France 
had neither manuſaRures, nor com- 
merce, nor navigation; that king was 
therefore not afraid of repriſals; and 
al moit all the commercial ſtates were 
either ſubjects or allies of his rival, 
Charles V. who poſſeſſed not ouly 
Spain, Flanders, and Holland, but 
alſo the major part of Italy, the Ger- 
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man empire, Auſtria, Bohemia, and 
Hungary, beſides the extenſive and 
valuable colonies in India and Ame- 
rica. 

As ſoon as the arts and ſciences 
were again cultivated in Europe, and 
the great nations themſelves began to 
apply to commerce, it was reaſona- 
ble to expect, that cuſtoms which 
owed their exiſtence to ignorance and 
a total direliction of juſt principles, 
would no longer be countenanc 
"The honour of having made the firſt 
fleps towards reinftating the flag of 
neutrals in its natural rights belongs 
to Spain. She was aware how injuri- 
ous and offenſive the old cuſtom, to 
pay regard only to the owners of the 
goods and not to the flag, was to the 
rights of every independent nation, 
and ſhe had the power which in for- 
mer times the ſmall Itahan republics 
and the Hanfſe-towns did not poſſeſs, 
to enforce her well-founded claims, 
and reſtore authority to the rights of 
nations which had been ſo many cen- 
turies diſregarded and wantonly vic- 
lated. And without doubt it muſt 
either be maintained, that a veſſel, as 
ſoon as ſhe proceeds to a certain diſ- 
tance from the coaſt, becomes a ſmall 
independent republic recognizing no 
ſovereign, which, however, would be 
an abſurd ſuppoſition; or it muſt be 
allowed, that ſhe continues under the 
juriſdiction of the ſovereign who gave 
her permiſſion to put to ſea, whoſe 
flag ſhe carries, and of whom her 
owner and crew are ſubjects; conſe- 
quently ſhe conſtitutes part of his ter- 
ritory ; he is bound to protect her as 
ſuch; and no other has a right to 
claim the juriſdiction over her, unleſs 
the molt enlightened nations cf the 
15th century ſhould chooſe to re-eſla- 
blith the altars of Neptune, and grant 
this privilege to him as the ſovereign - 
of the ocean. | 

It has been explained above, how 
cuſtoms contrary to this inconteſtible 
principle of the rights of nations hap- 
pened to be eftabliſhed among nati- 
ons. The territorial rights attached 
to flags, have been diſtegarded, often 
inyaded, and, even in this enlightened 
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violated ; but the 
neutral rights of feeble inland ftates, 
— _— have not been 
better reſpected: belligerent 
have hardly ever ſcrupled to violate 
the territory of a —_ nation, if 
they expected to derive advantages in 
their military bo poop from duch an 
uſurpation, and felt themſelves ſtrong 
enough to defy the vengeance of the 
injured neighbour—How often bas 
this been done during former wars, 
and alſo during thoſe of the preſent 
century, in Italy, in the German em- 
pire, and in Poland before its parti- 
non! The who violated the 
neutrality of thoſe countries, did not 
ſeize enemies goods on neutral ground, 
becauſe generally, there was none of 
that deſcription ; but they often ſeiz- 
ed proviſions, horſes, oxen, &c. the 
property of neutrals, and authoriſed 
their rivals to cnc) > apt Ries the 
neutral government did not poſleſs 
wikis od firmneſs enough to vin- 
dicate the rights of its territory, by 
compelling the firſt aggreſſor to make 
reparation. But to quote inſtances of 
unjuſt acts having been perpetrated, 
is not ſufficient to juſtify a repetition 
of ſuch acts. Power may enable an 
ambitious prince to encroach on the 
rights of a feeble neighbour, and 
ſcreen him from juſt pumſhment; yet 
it cannot give him a right to do ſo. 


century, 


The truth of the above principle 


being evident, the Spaniſh monarchs 
did not heſitate to declare in their 
treaties with foreign nations, that 
every thing ſhould be deemed free 
and exempt which ſhould be found 
on board neutral veſſels ; although the 
whole lading or part thereof ſhould 
appertain to the ſubjects of a hoſtile 
power, contraband goods only ex- 
cepted.” 

Hence it neceſſarily followed, that 
eve _ found on board enemy's 
Mip's, goods belonging to neutral na- 
tions not excepted, ſhould be deemed 
good prize. 

Thus Spain agreed with Holland, 
in the treaty of 1650, article 12. But 
Spain did more; ſhe compelled the 


haughty monarch of France to recog - 


nize formally the truth of thoſe prin- 


ciples in the treaty of 1659, article 


20, The other F ern of Eu- 
rope did not delay following the ex. 
2 
the inciples in their 
rreaties®, ſo chat berween the year 
1648 and 1675, they were __y 
eſtabliſhed in Europe, and to 
new axiom of the marine law, which 
was ſo current amongſt commercial 
nations, that it gave riſe to a popu- 
lar phraſe, and was expreſſed in the 
few words; free ſhip, free goods. 
None of the treaties + concluded 
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ed, the following are the moſt im- 
portant of thoſe times in which the | 
principle, that ** free ſhips make free 
oods, was recognized. 
n the treaty between Denmark and 
France, of 1662, article 27. 
France and Holland, of 1662, art. 
24 and 36. 
England and Sweden, of 1667, art. 8. 
—_—_— and Holland, of 1674, art, 
8. 

oaks and Holland, of 1675, art. ). 
+ It would be too tedious to cite 
all the treaties concluded, annulled by 

a war, then again renewed and con- 

firmed. The tollowing are the moſt 

celebrated. 

The treaty between France and Hol- 
land, of 1678, art. 21 and 25, 
which was afterwards confirmed by 
the treaty of 1697, art. 26 and 31, 

England and France, of 171 3, art. 17. 

France and Denmark, of 1742, art. 28. 

Denmark and Naples, of 1748, art. 16. 


King of Naples and Holland, of 
1753, art. 19. 
Denmark * Genoa, 


of 1756, art. 15. 
England and Ruſſia, of 1766. 
Holland and Spain, of 1689, 1713, 
and 1750. 
France and Sweden, of 1715. 
England and Holland, of 1713. 
Denmark and Spain, of 1742, and 
1752. | 
"Ae and the emperor, Charles VI. | 
of 1725, | 
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on different principles; or, in 
words; no one of the ſovereigns of 
Europe thought himfelf authoriſed, 
to grant formally to another the pri- 
vilege of violating the rights of his 
flag, and committing depredations 
upon the commerce of his ſubjects, 
under the maſk of friendſhip. 
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IF proofs were wanting to ſub- 
ſtantiate the truth of the 0 juſt re- 
corded, it would be eaſy to draw 
them from the official letter of the 
executive to Charles Pinckney. Let 
thoſe who have no complete collecti- 
on of the treaties concluded between 
independent nations from 1675 to 
1776 examine that letter. If the wri- 
ter of it had been able to produce a 
ſingle inſtance of an independent na- 
tion, having, during the courſe of the 
century immediately preceding the 
American revolution, like the United 
States, abandoned the principle, that 
free ſhips make free goods, why did 
he cite none? what induced him to 
come forward with a treaty conclud- 
ed between France and Hamburgh, 
between a powerful monarchy and a 
ſingle city? Did he mean to demon- 
ftrate that the United States were as 
impotent and as far from enjoying a 
real independence as the city of Ham- 
burgh? Or was his intention only to 

uade the le of the United 
Gram 


tes, that Britain owed no 
more reſpect to the American flag, 


than was paid by the French monar- 
ehy to that of Hamburgh ? 

Every one knows that Hamburgh 
and the other Hanſe-towns recogniſe 
the ſupremacy of the emperor, and 
are dependent on the German em- 
pire; conſequently they enjoy no per- 

ſovereignty ; their territory ex- 
tends hardly beyond their gates; they 
have no produce of their own, and 
are merely the carriers of others. 
They are entirely deſtitute of means 
to protect their flag, which is the only 
one in Europe that is allowed no free- 


not exiſt with ref] to Hambu 
and the other 11 — 


the Eur powers therefore has 
recogniſed the freedom of their flag. 
France in her treaty with Hamburgh, 


and in thoſe of 1655 and 1716 with 
the — in , reſerved 
to herſelf the right of ſeizing ene- 
my's goods on — their veſſels. 
= did ſhe you to the Hanſe-towns 
rivilege of ſeizing enemy's 

on wor French veſſels? e 
had done this, it would be a mere 
mockery, for it is notorious that the 
Hanſe-towns are utterly incapable of 
exerciſing a right of that kind. There- 
fore the treaty between the city of 
Hamburgh and the French monarchy, 
does not prove that the law of nati- 
ons declares enemy's found on 
board neutral veſſels, are rightful ſub- 
jets of condemnation, if captured; 
nor that France has abandoned the 
principle, that free ſhips make free 
goods, in any of her treaties with 
other nations fince 1675, nor that the 
United States, by ſanctioning, in the 
courſe of the preſent war, a contrary 
principle in favour of England, have 
not violated their neutrality; nor does 
it in any way impair the truth of the 
— above ſtated; that the maxim 

aring enemy's goods on board 
neutral © els fire. which the execu- 
tive of a modern republic attempts to 
invalidate, by calling it a pretend- 
ed principle of the . modern law of 
nations,” was univerſally recogniſed 
in all the treaties concluded between 
the European powers, a whole centu- 
ry before the declaration of American 


e American war gave riſe to a 
coalition among the neutral powers 
in the north of 5 known under 
the name of armed neutrality; words 
expreſſing at once peace and war, 
friendſhip and diftdence. The object 
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of this coalition was not, as has been - 


hinted in the letter of the American 
executive, to aſſume rights, to in- 
fringe the laws of nations, and to in- 
troduce new principles; but to vindi- 
cate the rights of neutrals, to entorce 
reſpe& to the laws of nations, and to 
compel the belligerent powers, parti- 
cularly England, to act agreeably to 
the long eſtabliſhed principle, that 
free ſhips make free goods; for, al- 
though the principle had been gene- 
rally recogniſed in treaties, as ſoon as 
a new war broke out, France and 
England, confident in the protection 
of their ſuperior naval forces, imme- 
diately iſſued edicts, which overthrew 
at once the whole ſyſtem they had 
ſanctioned in time of peace, and the 
neutral nation, which had ſtipulated 
the freedom of her fag, and the other 
that had not, were ans, 2 various pre- 
texts, generally treated alike, inſult- 
ed, vexed, and plundered. 

Indignant at ſo many vexations, 
falſe promiſes, and wanton violations 
of treaties, the northern powers of 
Europe reſolved to unite, for the de- 
fence of the rights of neutrality, and 
none of the belligerent parties dared 
to violate them. I his evidently ſhows, 
that a criminal indulgence, or want 
of wiſdom, firmneſs, and union on 
the part of the neutral governments, 
encourages belligerent powers to vio- 
late their flag. Denmark, Sweden, 
and Ruſſia had, long before the Ame- 
rican war, adopted tlie principle eſta- 
bliſhing, that free ſhips give freedom 
to goods; but, by their wiſdom and 
ſpirited exertions during the Ameri- 
can war, they preſerved peace with 
all the belligent powers, maintained 
the rights, and enjoyed the advantag- 
es of neutrality. 

The explanations concerning the 
ſyſtem and conduct of the armed neu- 
trality, as ſet forth in the letter to 
Charles Pinckney, muſt excite the 
indignation of every candid reader, 
and caſt diſhonor on the government 
that ſuffered them to be publiſhed un- 
der its authority; for they naturally 
lead to the concluſion, that Ruſſia, 
Sweden, and Denmark, uſurped rights 
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and infringed the laws of nations, 
becauſe they dared to protect their 
commerce an denforce reipect to their 
flags. On the contrary, the belli. 
| mrs powers, according to the rea- 
oning of the author of that letter, 
were injured and checked in the law. 
ful exerciſe of their inconteſtible 
right,“ to violate neutral flags, and 
to plunder enemy's goods on bnard 
neutral veſſe!>, and the property of 
friendly nations, under pretence of its 
belonging to an enemy. 

„% Ihe law of nations, and even 
the ſyſtem of the armed neutrality,” 
ſays the author of that letter, ** eita- 
bliſh the principle, that enemy's goods 
found on board neutral veſſels are 
rightful ſubjects of capture and con- 
demnation.“ The king of Sweden, 
according to the ſame authority, 
knew all this very well, and yet he 
and the other ſovereigns that had 
acceded to the armed neutrality, were 
wicked enough to deny that“ in- 
conteſtible“ right, and peremptorily 
declared, that enem 's goods ſhould 
be ſafe under the protection of their 
flags. 

it the executive does not concetve 
the European powers amenable hefore 
the ſupreme tribunal of the United 
States; he had better not have ar- 
raigned the ſyſtem of the armed neu- 
trality in his public correſpondence, 
It would at leaſt have been wiſer not 
to infert a commentary ſo replete 
with ſhallow reaſoning, ridiculous 
conjectures, and falſe concluſions, re- 
preſenting, as illegal, the ſteps of 
the powers of Europe, who molt ſtre- 
nuouſly defended the rights of neu- 
trals, and fupporting tne ahominable 
maxims of thoſe, who claim the pri- 
vilege of violating the flags and plun- 
dering the property of neutral veſſels, 
as a right. 

Indeed it is not uncommon to ſee 
an ambitious ſovereign pretending, 
that ſuperior force could give him a 
right to oppreſs feeble neighbours: 
but never has the innocent victim of 
ſuch acts of uſurpation, defended the 
nefarious ſyſtem of the uſurper ; not 
did the oppreti:4 condemn the con · 
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guct of thoſe who had courage and 
firmneſs enough to reſiſt the oppreſſor. 
This more than ſervile taſk was re- 
ſerved for the diplomatic council of 
the United States, 
One of the remarks hazarded in 
the official letter to Charles Pinckney, 
on the ſubject of the armed neutrality, 
is truly octginal.—'! he author of that 
letter ſays: But it is further to be 
noticed, that this convention betweon 
Denmark, Ruiſia, &c. is explicitly 
declared in the ninth article to have 
been concluded and agreed on Fr the 
time that car gun laft.”'-—Why 
ſhould Denwark, Kuta, Cc. have 
engaged to join their torces, and 
equip ſaips for the protection of their 
rights, as neutrals, apamit the en— 
eroachments of the beihigerent pow- 
ers, even after the termination of 
war; although, after the te- eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace, there cuiſt no longer 
any belligerent powers, nor goods, 
denominated enemy's property, or 
contraband of war ? It the author of 
that letter cannot demonſtrate the 
neceſſity of ſuch a ridiculous engage- 
ment, and the poſlibility of its exe- 
cution, he had better not have notic- 
ed its omiſſion. It would be equally 
abſurd to ſuppoſe that the above po- 
ers had agreed on the principle, that 
free ſhips make free goods, for the 
time only that the Am rican war 
ſhould lait—for that principle ela- 
bliſhed one of their inconteſtible rights 
as independent neutrals, during any 
war between other powers; it was 
recogniſed in their treaties with for- 
eign nations, founded on reaſon, and 
ſanctioned by juſtice, Re! 
We have feen, then, that the un- 
juſtifiable cuſtom of violating neutral 
flags, and coniſcating eremy's pro- 
perty on board neutral veiſels, owed 
its exiſtence to ignorance, to the ſtag- 
nation of commerce, the decay of 
navigation, and the total extinction of 
juſt principles during the 1oth, 11th, 
i2th and 13th ceaturies. That its 
introduction among the Chriſtians, 
was greatly facilitated by the circum- 
ſtance, that almoſt all the naval wars 
of thoſe times, were carried on be- 
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tween the Chriſtians and Mahome- 
tans, who were implacable enemies 
of each other—that its continuance 
during the following centuries, was 
attended with leſs fatal conſequences 
than at preſent; becauſe navigation 
and commerce were yet in their in- 
fancy—-the great nations of Europe, 
whoſe territory offered objects for 
commerce, had no ſhipping, and the 
{mall ſtates who navigated the ſeas, 
had no produce of their own growth; 
they were mere carriers; thoſe who 
ſcied enemy's goods on board neu- 
tral veſſels, never refuſed to pay the 
tull amount of the freight, and this 
was the principal rl.tng the ſ.1p-own= 
er looked after. That in the 1 5th and 
th centuries, the thirſt after plun- 
der and vengeance, prompted ſeveral 
kings to adopt the ſame cuſtom for 
a rule, in their wars with commercial 
ſtates ; becauſe cheir own ſubjects had 
neither commerce, nor manufactures, 
nor ſhipping, and they were not afraid 
of repriſals. That Spain, the firit 
among the Chrittian monarchies, that 
poſſeſſed Nouriſhing manufactures, and 
an exten ive trade, rejected that bar- 
barous cuſtom, as a violation of the 
rights of independent nations, ard re- 
cogniſed in her treaties, the principle, 
that free ſhips make free goods. And 
that the ſame principle has been adopt- 
ed and ſanctioned in all the commer- 
ciil treaties concluded between the 
F.ucopean powers ſrom the year 1675, 
to the declaration of the American 
independence, 

The ircaties concluded from the 
epoch of the American independence, 
to this day, are freſh in remem- 
brance; like all thoſe which were 
entered into a hundred years before, 
they recogniſe the truth of the princi- 
ple, that tree [hips make free goods; 
except the noted treaty of amity, 
commerce, and navigation, between 
the king of Great Britain and the 
United States. Conſequently, the 
American exccutive, by agreeing that 
one of the belligerent powers had 2 
rizht to plunder goods, committed 
by a friend of the United States to 
the protection of their flag, has brok- 
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en a ſacred duty of nations, which, 
for more than a hundred years, the 
moſt deſpotic princes d d not dare to 
violate ſo openly. Let thote, who call 
this right, go and learn juitice from 
the ftates of Barbary. 

If a corſair of Algiers, Tunis, or 
Tripoli, who are commonly called 
{ea-robbers, attempted to ſeize the 
property of an enemy on board a neu- 
tral veſſel, the captain of the corfair 
would pay with bis kead for this 110- 
lation of a friendly flag; ray, theſe 
barbarians pay ſuch a religious reſpect 
to the flags of a friendly nation, that 
they do not even take the liberty of 
ſtopping a neutral veſſel, although 
they know her to be laden with milt- 
tary ſtores, and hound to an enemy's 

rt—bur at the ſame time, they do 
not ſuffer their own flag to be violat- 
ed by any nation, without immedi- 
ately avenging the inſult. 

It is undoubtedly granted on all 
tides, that every veſſel, that is owned 
and manned by American citizens, 
and lies in a harbour or road of the 
United States, belongs under the ju- 
1:i{diction of thoſe Rates, and, there- 
fore, conſtitutes a part of their terri- 
tory; and wiv ſhould the United 
States ct aſe to be the only legal fove- 
reign of ſuch a veſſel, as ſoon as ſhe 
preceeds to fea at a certa;a dittance 
trom the coalt ? 

The ocran is an immenſe highway, 
C in common to all who 
choofe to navigate it. It is the intereſt 
of all who frequent the highway, to 
wach ior its ſafety, and every one of 
them has a right to exerciſe the police 
over it, although he may not always 
be ftrong enough to make uſe of that 
right. 'I le vititing the papers of a 
veiſel is no act of juriſdiction; but an 
act of public ſafety, or the ri ght of 
ſelf-preſervation, to examine whether 
the veſſel belongs really to the fove- 
reign whoſe fag the carries, and is 
not a pirate, or a diſguiſed enemy, 

Therefore, if a vcticl of the Unir- 
ed States, and another veſſel belong- 
ing to a power in peace with the Unit- 
ed States, meet on the high ſeas, none 
of them can pretend to derive from 
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her poſition a right of ſovereignty 
over the other; both are floating on 
an element to which they have equal 
rights; both are at a diſtance from 
the coaſt of the country they belong 
to; each of them iorms a part of the 
territory of tlie ſovereign whoſe flag 
ſhe carries. Beſides, can any one ſay, 
that the crews of the veſſels carrying 
the American flag, do not continue to 
belong under the juriſdiction of the 
Unitcd States, on the high ſeas as well 
as in port? Are not the contracts, 
tef ments, &c. made by the crews of 
ſuch veſſels, ſubject to the laws of 
the United States? It would be ab. 
fard, then, to maintain that the veſ. 
tels carrying the American flag, do 
not belong under the jurifdichon of 
the United States, as well on che high 
ſeas as in port. 

It being demor.{rated, that the 
United States are the only legal ſove- 
rei gn of the veſials that fail under the 
American fag, every impartial man 
mutt be convinced, that neither Great 
Britain nor any other foreign power 
on carth could have a right, without 
this being previoully granted by the 
United States, to ſeize enemy's pro- 

rty on board American veſſels. It 
15 alſo ſelf-evident, that by granting 
this privilege to Great Pritain, in the 
courſe of a war between France and 
that power, the executive have violat- 
ed the du ĩes of neutrality. By reful- 
ing the ſame privilege to France, at- 
ter having granted it to Great Bri- 
tain, the executive have violated the 
commercial treaty between France and 
America; and at the ſame time they 
have virtually become the ally of 
Great Britain, becauſe they granted 
an advantage to her, and refuſed the 
ſame to the other belligerent party. 
This being the cate, the French re- 


public is no longer bound to fulkil 


any of the ſtipulations of a treaty 
which the United States have viclt- 
ed. 

The American people are conſe- 
quently reduced to the tad neceſſity of 
tamely bearing, all the depredations 
commited on their commerce by the. 
belligerent powers, to ſuller their flag 
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to be deſpoiled of all its rights, and 
reviled like that of Hambargh, or to 
wage war againſt France, or againſt 
England, or againſt both; for it wonld 
be in vain to expect that Great Pri- 
tain ſhould give up the privilege grant- 
ed to her by treaty, to ſeize French, 
Dutch, and Spanith property on beard 
American veſſels, and there s es little 
ground to hape that the French re- 
public ſhould renounce ber right, to 
e:joy every advantage granted to her 
rival, by a neutral nation, in the co1rfe 
of the preſent war. The belligerent 
powers being authoriſed to ſeize ene- 
my's property on board American veſ- 
ſels, they will eaſily find pretexts for 
plundering American property allo. 

Theſe are the happy reſults ct the 
wiſe and patriotic meaſures adopted 
by the American executive, to ſecure 
peace and the N of an im- 
parti al neutrality to the United States. 
It tne advice of mefirs. VATTEL and 
BABELYRAc, of Pynkerihock, and 
VaLtix, of Machiavel, and old Bo- 
TERUS, have led them into this di- 
lemma, it will be well in future not 
to rely ſo implicitly on the wiſdom 
and good faich of thoſe celebrated 
eiwilians. 

ic may he that ſome members of 
the admintiſtratian were ſhort-ſighted 
enough, not to foreſce the fatal con- 
ſequences o the Biitiſh treaty, Daz- 
zied by a few commercial advantag- 
es, which weie held up as a bait, the 
ſnallow ſpeculator calculated that the 
Britiſn treaty would ſ-cure to the 


United States the carrying trade of 


Fngland, Spain, Portugal, &c. and 
in conſideration of theie advantages, 
to 1nju-2 the French republic, was 
with hien hut a trifle not worth mind- 
ing. Cchers may reaily have been ig- 
norant enough to ſappoſe, that there 
was no difference between the duties 
ot an independent nation in time ot 
peace, and the duties of a neutral na- 
tion; and that, conſequently, the lat- 
ter coutd grant advantages to one of 
the heiligetent parties, without being 
anfwerabie for this breach of neutra- 
Ity to the other belligerent party. 
hols who were Letter informed, 
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conceived that the French navy was 
burnt to the water's edge, conſequent- 
ly there ccuid be no danger in pro- 
voking the vengeance of the French 
republic. The moſt protound ſtateſ- 
men were confident, that at any rate a 
paſſage trom VATTEL would ſoon 
convince the French, that, alrhough 
they were injured, they had no right 
to complain. 

The hritiſh miniſter calculated quite 
differently. His object was to annul 
the fipulation of the treaties which 
had recogniſed the freedom of the 
American flag, to ruin the American 
commerce, and to diturb the harmo- 
ny which ſubſiſted between France 
and the United States. He knew that 
his wiſhes were accompliſhed, if he 
could prevail upon the American ne- 
gociator to agree, that the Engliſh 
cruiſers had a riglit to ſeize enemy's 
property on board American veſſels 
drin g the prefent War? A ſtipulation 
which was pointedly directed againſt 
France. 

It was eaſily to be foreſeen, that 
the brench republic would infiſt on 
exercifing the ſame privilege with reſ- 
pect to Engliſh property; that the 
Americans would be unwilling to ſuf- 
for themſelves to be excluded from 
the carrying wade; and that theſe 
claſhing intereſts would infallibly pro- 
duce, ſerious diiferences, it not a 
war, between the United States and 
France. 

bebruary 25, 1797. 
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From the Gazette of the United Stabes. 


I Statement of F acts, relative ta Great 
Britain, wwith ſene very intereſting 
ReflecTiits turen. 


- No. . 
7 [EE preſent condition of the 


Britith empire is peculiarly ip- 
tereſting to thts country, whole civil, 
commercial, and racnizd inftirutions 
and operations have, iu mauy iaſtaac- 
es, been formed and cundacted on 
ſimilar principles. Their mistoctunes 
and their errors may atord uſeful ict. 
ſons to us. Great Britain being all; 
the ſource of immenſe ſupplies, 
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well of money and credit, as of 
clothing, camp-equipage, and milita- 
rv ftores, and poſſeſſing a navy as 
powerful as thoſe of al Europe, ber 
actual ſituation is deeply important, 
as it concerns the preſent war. "The 
troops of Auſtria, Heſſe, Sardinia, 
and Naples, have often operated, in 
the field, through the means of Bri- 
tiſh loans, credits, and ſubſidies, and 
of ſtores and equip:nents manufactur- 
ed in Great Britain and Ireland, pro- 
duced by their ſoil, or collected by 
the univerſal commerce of thoſe two 
kingdoms. It was to the itnumera— 
ble cruiſers of the Bririſn navy, and 
to the tranſcendant power of its fleets 
of the line, that the French and their 
allies owed the lot; and derangement 
of their colonial deminions in both 
the Indies, the ſupport of the troubles 
of La Vendee, and the invaſion of 
Toulon, the excellive prices of grain 
and bread, and the embarcafog pro- 
babiliry of uniter cal famine ia France, 
"The actuzi fitnurion of Great Britain 
s then, in theſe views, higbly impor- 
tant at this junctute. 

In analy-ing the condition of a 
great and ancieat Empire, induential, 
longſtanding, and wnalteral-le facts 
will naturaliy precede thoſe of more 
Zecent date. 

At the pczce of 1762 the whole 
public debt ot Gteat Pritain is Rated, 
by the late doctor Price, to hase hren 
145 millions of pourds. [vir Cren- 
vilte made it nearly two million mare, 
Pur liv was not thought to be accur- 
ite. At the beginning of the Ane: 
rican war ic was reduced to 136 mil- 
tions. 

It has been flated by doctor Price 
alto, that the Britiſh public deht was, 
in 1786 or 1787, eonal to 270 milli- 
ons of pounds fierling, including all 
the unfunded debt. An eminent mem- 
ber of the houſe of commons repre- 
jented, in 1796, that the peſhent war 
had added 1 50 millions to their pub- 
lic debta. Ir is theretore er than 
probable, that / this lime, the hal- 
amount of the funded and un funded 
debts Cf Great Britain is 420 milli- 
Sus of pounds ſterling, eſpecially if, 
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for the greater certainty, we include 
the ſeparate debts of Ireland, which 
2re a part of the burdens of the Bri. 
tiſh empire. 

Gf this immenſe maſs of debts, it 
15 to be remembered (and not of coin) 
the capital ftocks of a very large part 
of their great trading and monied cor- 
porations are compoſed. In England, 
there is only one incorporated or pub. 
lic bank, the whole capital of which 
is compoſed of the paper or public 
debts above ſtated. In ene there 
is alſo only one 1.corported or public 
bank, the whole capital of which con- 
ſits of the ſame paper or public debts, 
Neither the bank of England, nor the 
bank of Ireland, have any capital in 
coin or actual ſpecie. Whatever ſpe- 
cie or coin they have in poſſeſſion mult, 
therefore, he d-p2/it money, principal- 
ly placed there by Britiſh ſubjects; 
but a very conſiderable ſum mult be- 
lung to ſoreigners at this time, when 
the late credit of England, and the 
ſtability of her laws ot property, have 
occalioned ſuch great houſes as meſs, 
Hope & Company, of Amflerdam, to 
transfer thither their perſons and their 
wealth; and when ſurereign princes, 
like the pope of Rome, have made 
that country the depoſitory of their 
brate fortynes. 

It is eaſy to perceive, that in 2 
ca mtry. whoſe medium exports or 
imports tor any ten years do not ex- 
ceed twenty millions per annum, ſuch 
a ſum s 420 niilions of debt muſt 
have entered conſiderably into the 
compoſition of all large perſonal ef- 
tatea, and all the great monted and 
t äing inttitutions and companies. 
That lum of eflective money would 
make a g:cat maſs of private wealth, 
in any country of which we have the 
att lahwle toe, The Faſt India com- 
pany, the infurauce companies on land 
»n4 by fea, the great dealers in funds, 
tans, fab tiptions, lotteries, and an- 
nufties, aff private hankers, and all 
cup italis, fo wealthy as to have an 
unemployed ſurplus, are largely con- 
cerned in the Britiſh funds, ln ſhort, 
that great combination of corporati- 
ons, ailociations, and isdividwals, w 
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manage the money-matters of Eng- 
land, and on whote exertions and ſo- 
lidity depend the pecuniary operati- 
ons and the political energies of rhe 
Britiſh empire, are the principal pro- 

rietors of this immenſe maſs of pub- 
kic debt. Its magnitude and its actu- 
al importance will be the more eaſily 
eſtimated, by comparing the public 
debt with the quantity of ſpecie or 
coin. The latter was ſuppoſed before 
the preſent war to be about 23 mill- 
ONS. 

One hundred years ago the public 
debt of England was avout 20 mil- 
lions ſterling. 

The expenſes of Great Britain are 
repreſented to have been one million 
of pounds per week, through the year 
1796, equal to 52 millions per annum. 
— | techurc” revenues and poor rates, 
are not underſtood to be included, 
and amount to five millions more. 

The appropriations of money by 
law, in oo years, to the Britiſh naval 
ſervice and to objects of a nature to 
encourage and promote the navy, 
were equal, in 1778, to the whole na- 
tional debt of Great Pritain. The ex- 
penſes of the navy have been fince 
much greater. Ihough nine millt- 
ons were appropriated to the navy, 
{or the ſervice of a ſingle year of the 
American war, there was an additi— 
onal naval debt of near 22 millions 
to ſund afterwards, In the laſt centu- 
ry, no inſtance cccurred of mare than 
1. 2, 82 1, co in a year being granted 
to the marine. 

'The expenſes of the navy in 1796 
muſt have been greater than in the 
American war. 

The whole diſburſements of the 
licſt 28 years of George III. were 
450 millions, of which 116 millions 
vere for the navy. 

The interference of the executive 
power of Great Britain with the par - 
ment by the hank of England being 
unauthoriſed by law, is eſlentially the 
ſubjection of that inſtitution to an 
arbitrary controul of the government, 
no doubt cx rece/ttate. 

The permiſiion to iſſue bank notes, 
po able to bearer, if given by the par- 
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lament of Great Britain to the prĩ- 
vate banks, will manifeſtly leſſen the 
real value of the bank ſtock ; and di- 
miniſh the chartered ſecurity of the 
bank of England. 

Ihe concentration of buſineſs, pub- 
lic and private, in the bank of Eng- 
land with 1ts exclufive charter, has 
rendered that bank the heart of the 
polit.cal bedy of Great Britain. 

Ihe loans made to the continental 
powers of Europe by the ſubjects and 
government of Great Britain, during 
the preſent war, have amounted to a 
vat ſum. Thoſe to Auſtria alone 
were in the courſe of two years nine 
millions ſterling. 

The naval and military operations 
of Great Pritain, without the limits 
of their own territories, and often in 
diſtant ſcas and countries, have occa- 
fioned an inceſſant and great drain of 
ſpecie. 

The interruptions of the French 
and Dutch Faſt India trade having 
thrown nearly all that commerce for 
Europe into the hands of Great Bri- 
tain, an increaſe of the exportation 
of coin has been an inevitable conſe- 
quence. 

Ihe melting of gold coin, often 
y1e!ds a profit in Great Britain. ike 
laws have not been competent to re- 
train it. 

I he importation of coin into Great 
Britain by the retugees and emigrants 
from the diſturbed parts of Europe, 
having been lately very great, the 
preſent deticitency of a ſufficiem me- 
talic medium, is a proof of the im- 
menſity of the drains of ſyecie from 
that country. In the preſent ſtate of 
Britiſh credit, and under fo wany pre- 
tence: and menaces of invaſion, it is 
probable, that foreign refugees and 
emigrants will fuſpend their remit- 
tances thither : nor, indeed, is it poſ- 
ſible, that ſums nearly equal to thoſe 
of the laſt five years, can again be 
ſent thither by the princes, nobles, 
and clergy, and by the merchants and 
other perſons of fortune of the &:i- 
turbed countries on the continent ct 
Furope. Such an influx of perſonal 
property can never occur again. 
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The peace eſtabliſhment of Willt- 
am the zd was Z.1,907,000, that 
of Anne was F.1,965,000, that of 
George the zd is eſtimated by Sir 
John Sinclair at £.4,937,000, beſides 
the intereſt of a public det juit ten- 
ty- one times the amount of that which 
exiſted at the cloſe of king William's 
reign. 

Theſe ſacts in the hiſtory and pre- 
ſent ftate of Great Britain afford ſub- 
jets of deeply-interefting reilection 
to every man of clear property, how- 
ecer moderate, in the United States, 
particularly to the directors and pro- 
prietors of our bans, funds, and 
trading juſtitutions. They alſo pre- 
ſent the mot iious objects of conſi- 
deration to our goverament itſeif. In 
2 luture paper fome of the reflections 
to which they give rife will be dif- 
paonatcly ſuggeited. "The ſubject 
is of rhe utmoſt :mportance to the 
commerce and finances of the world, 
and is otherwiſe inteteſting to the 
United States. 

AN AMERICAN. 

Filed {; hia, April 29, 1797 


'» # as 
No. II. 


IN add't'on to the ſacts already 
Gated, concerning Engliſh affaies, it 
is neceſſary to obierve, that the puh- 
le paper, or debt, of which the capi- 
tel ſock of their bank entirely con- 
nils, amounts to . 11,586, 400, bear- 
ing an interett of anly 3 per cent. 
and worth, by the jat adiices, . 51 
or J. 52 in ready money for C. 100 
nominal. "This important fact is to be 
conũdered in eſtimating the e, or 
whole property, on which the Engliſh 
ban k relies to pay its creditors. But 
beſides this capital in government pa- 
per, or obligations, there is always a 
very conſiderable ſum due to the bank, 
for anticipations of the current pub- 
he revenues, on which the bank con- 
ſtantly advances very large ſums of 
money. I he amount of this laſt can 
only be aſcertained by the bank itſolt, 
and by the Britiſh miniſtry; but tic 
mult be very conſiderable in a coun-— 
try, where {ix millions have been loan- 
ed at 2 time to a ſingle foreign pow 


er, and eighteen millions to the 
vernment; and where the annual ex. 
penſes are about four and one-,,aif 
times the capital ſtock of the bank. 

It is alſo a very important fact, that 
the ſpecial committee of the houſe of 
commons reported, on tie 1it day of 
laſt month, that the debt of the go- 
vernment to the bank of England 
was then equal to the whole balance 
of fifteen millions and one-half or its 
leis or poſſeſſions, of its debts and of 
its credits.— It docs not appear how 
much more of the C. 17, 597, ooo out- 
fanding, was due from the government, 
Whatever it uns, it rendered the cce- 
dit to the government fo much more 
than the bank was worth, even thou gh 
the government were bound to pay 
the whole in ſolid coin. 

'T he firſt reflection, which occurs 
upon theſe momentous truths, 15, that 
the capital, the prouts, and the ſtabi- 
liry of the bank of England, greatly 
depend upon the pur.ctual foivency 
and condition of the Britich govern- 
ment. 'I hat government, we hare 
ſcen, bas ſpent all the taxes which 
could he collected from its own ſub- 
jects, or extracted even from foreign 
nations, by an ingenious ſyſtem ot 
cuſtom-houſe arrangements; and in 
addition to thete, in a little more 
than a century paſt, abont 420 milli- 
ons of poucds iteritag, which remains 
a perpetual ſponge to all its cæiſting 
revenues, There has been a time [A. 
D. 1752] when the three per cent. 
itocks of England were above par, 
and when indeed (. 100 nominal of 
that ſtocx would fell tor . 106: 7:6 
in coin. Had the bank then fold out 
its public ſtock, it would poſſeſs the 
greaieſt ſpecie capital of any inititu- 
on upon earth, inten of 11 2-3 mil- 
lions of three per cent. ſtock, worth 
now only 51 or 52 per cent. with a 
remaiader of about fire millions in 
exchequer bills and other government 
paper of various Gelcriptions. 

Among the principal cauſes of the 
detictency of ſpecie in the bank of 
England, it appears then, is the very 
nature of its flock, which is % in- 
wh 5e tian ＋71¹ the SCVEr ments, and 
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that another principal cauſe 1s, that 

all its profits and ſome credits beyond 
its whole property, are merged in 
the ocean of Britiſh government 
aper. 

From the ſpirit and enterpriſe of 
the Engliſn bank, it is pofſible, that 
it may have taken a ſhare in the loans 
to foreign powers, which have been 
ſo extenſively effected in London, It 
that be the caſe, it mult be alſo among 
the cauſes of the prefent dificujries of 
the inſtitution ; for it is pointvely af- 
ſerted, that the intercit ot the Aufiri- 
an loan has not been paid; the Kivg 
of Naples appears to conſider lis te 
ceipts of Britiſn money, as ſublidies, 
not to be repaid; and the King of 
Prufita is not likely to incommode 
himſelf from a ſenſe of his pecuniary 
obligations to England. 

Ihe lawful connexions of the Euro- 
pean governments with their banks, 
have been often viewed with jealous 
eyes, as well by their monied citi— 
rens, as by foretgners. But the abſo- 
lute independency of a Britiſh body 
Corporate (acung within law) upon 
their executive power, has hiil.erto 
accredited the bank of England in the 
kigheit degree. Ihe laws appeared to 

{train all arbitrary interpoſitions; 
a real neceſſity was not expected to 
require the interference of the go- 
vernment; and the reſponſible charac- 
ters of the directors, baniſheg all ap- 
prehenſions of a dangerous ſubſervi- 
ency. The late order of the King, in 
council, was therefore not to be ex- 
pected... The crown “ requires” a re- 
tofal of payment to be adopted by the 
directors, without even a reſolution of 
the paritament : and the directors obey 
that unlawful order of the crown, to 
commit an 1inſo!\cncy, without even 


a reſolution of the ftcckholders. It 


all thei: functionariæs have, without 
ſuficient cauſes, infringed the laws 
and conſtitutions of the empire and 
of the inltiturion, the ground of con- 
fidence in the bank is doubly urder- 
mined ; and even it the real and abſo- 
luie diftates of the higheſt duties bave 
impelled the government and the di- 
rettors to the violetica of the laws, 


both parliamentary and corporate, it 
is a reſult of neceſſity, held impoſſible 
till now to occur in Great Britain. 

Among the payments which the 
bank of England 1s bound by its fitu- 
ation to make, the quarterly intereſt 
upon 420 millions of the public debt 
is one great deſcription. This was 
payable, in 1791, to about 129,000 
perſons; and from the increaſe of the 
2r1tifh debrs and of the foreign refu- 
gees in England, it is probably now 
payable th a number of perſons, not 
leſ than 150, co. Lo all theſe, pay- 
ment in effective ſpecie or ſolid coin 
is abſolutely promiſed. To all theſe, 
waether forcig ners or citizens, the pa- 
per of the bank, with which they 
have no contract, is to be paid by the 
order of the government, which go- 
vernment is, as it were, the {ole deht- 
or of the bank, and the true and ſole 
debtor of thoſe public creditors. "ihe 
Brivih civil off cers, their army, their 
immenſe navy, the ſpoliated neutrals, 
and all that have demands upon the 
country and government, are to be 
paid in the fame manner. 

There 1s in Great Britain, a great 
number of very reſpectable private 
banking companies, not capable by 
law of having in any inſtance more 
than ix partners—all of them trading 
without charters of incorporation 
generally having one or more mem- 
bers of great private wealth, known as 


to their tortunes and characters in their 


reſpective wards, cities, and counties, 
and who are jointly and ſeverally 
bound ſor their reſſecti ve firms in their 
perſons and in all their eſtates. Many 
of theſe are equal in their ſpecte capi- 
tals to the banks of Maſſachuſetts, 
New York, North America, and Ma- 
ry land, and poſſeſs at this moment, 
the mult perfect ſolidity and credit. 
Ihe competition of the paper, which 
they are now, from public nece lt, 
to be allow d to iſſue to bearer, and 
the competition of their perfect and 
Ceſeried credit, in the attraction of 
ſ[pecir drpojetr, ſeem to form together a 
lee Serious circumſtance for the bark 
o England; and it is an unfortunate 
tri tb. that the monopoly and power 


of that great bank has been ill borne 
by many of thoſe private banks for a 
Jong time. It is plain, that in the line 
of their trade, they have diſtinct and 
rival intereſts. 

It is a ſerious conſideration, in the 
preſent ftate of things, that many cir- 
cumſtances combine to convince the 
world, that the expenditures of the 
Britiſh government, in 1797, mult ex- 
cced all former years. The menaces 
of invaſion greatly increaſe the inter- 
nal expenſes in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, and thoſe of their channel fleets, 
The idca of payments in paper may 
raiſe the prices of ſupplics at home; 
and that idea, with the neceſſary 
abſtinence from ſpecie remittances 
abroad, will raiſe the means of ſup- 
ply by bills, which they muſt provide 
in foreign countries. Ihe numerous 
operations in diſtant ſeas, and the de- 
fence of the acquilitions of 1796 in 
in both the Indies, with the increaſed 
coſt of every kind of ſupplies in ex- 
hauſted Germany, malt render the ex- 


penditures cf 1797 extremely bur- 


denſome. 

If the wonderful exertions and 
expenditures of Great Britain have 
bronght on a crifis, fo injurious to 
their credit, as that, in which the 
bank confeſſed to the petrified nation 
and to its exhauſted allies an abſolute 
inſufficiency of effective money, by 
what proceſs is that credit to be re- 
ſtored and confirmed in a year of un- 
paralleled exyenſe ? 

It has plainly appearcd, that the 
bank of England has, on its books, 
a large undiminiſhed capital, and a 
very conſiderable addition of profits. 
Yet the prohivition and refuſal to pay 
ſpecie for its debts, which were only 


L-1 3,000,000, though its ſtock and 


credits were about (. 29, o, ooo have 
openly occurred. The following cir- 
cumſtances may have been among the 
cauſes of this important and exttaor- 
dinary event. 

it. A diſtruſt in the bank of Eng- 
land, becauſe having apparently only 
11 2-3 millions of capital, it was in 
the conſtant practice of keeping itſelf, 
to the amount of 15 to 20 millions, 
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a creditor of the government, which 
owes probably 420 millions, and is 
lending and ſpending much faiter than 
ever. 

2d. A confidence in, and, conſe. 
quently, a preference of the private 
banks, fatal to the depofit buſineſs of 
the bank of England. 

zd. The great extenſion of private 
banks, within the laſt ten years, which 
are now eſtabliſhed in fight of the ex- 
changes and coffee-houſes of every 
ſcaport and manufacturing town, of 
note, in the kingdom. "Theſe hold the 
deported coin of the neighbouring 
merchants, manufacturers, and other 
monted men. They keep it thus from 
going to London, as alfo by purchaſ- 
ing the notes of the bank of England, 
often at a diſcount for expenſa, riſque, 
and trouble, and hy fending thoſe 
notes up to that bank, in lieu of coin, 
or bulb on. 

4th. be melting of coin, parti- 


cularly gold, tor the profit which it 


often aſtords. 

gth. The export of coin to pay 
foreign loans, ſubſidies, and military 
expenſes, alſo foreign troops hired by 
Great Britain, fo far as bills were not 
procurable for thoſe purpoſes to equal 
advantage. To this may be added the 
increaſed exports of coin to India and 
China. 

Gth. The exportation of coin to 
farniſh aids and means of diſhurſe- 
ment, in places abroad, on which 
bills could not be procured, or where 
they chuld not be uſed, as in La Ven- 
dee, Toulon, Corfica, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Hiſpaniola, Martinico, 
and St. Lucia. 

7th. The facility, by means of a 
flood of paper, of doing theſe two 
laſt, without the coin being miſſed, 


until embarraſſment and alarm com- 


bined to produce a diſcovery, that it 
was gone, Te 

8th. The diſpoſition to draw out, 
to hoard and to fecrete coin, whach 
aroſe from an example of the practi- 
cability of invaſion by general Hoche, 
and the V int, on the Welch coaſt, ac- 
companied by the diſappointed ex- 
pectations of peace through lord 
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Malmeſbury, the victories and cap- 
ture of Mantua by general Buono- 
parte, the converſion of Spain and 
Naples into active enemies, and the 
alarming conduct of the Eaſt India 
army. 

gth. The immenſe embarraſſments, 
to the monicd intereſt of Great Bei- 
rain produced by a general fall of all 
its funds, at the rate of 28 per cent. 
making upon 420 millions a ditference 
of about 117 miilions of pounds fer- 
ling, againſt the monied intrreft of 
the country, and rendering all fales 
of their ſtock for a time deeply inju- 
rious or 1mpracticable. 

roth. I lic failure of remittances in 
ſpecie from the countries recently 
friendly, but now hoſtile to Great Fri- 
tain; or thoſe lately in an orderly 
courſe of buſineſs, but at this time 
deranged by 12vahons, and other oper- 
ations : ſuch as Spain, Italy, Swabia, 
and Franconia. 

It is alſo highly probable, that ſome 
money may have been ſent irom Eng- 
land, circuitiouſty, to countries on 
the continent of Europe, where the 
fall of property had opencd a large 
field of profitable ſpeculation. 

AN AMERICAN, 


No. III. 


THE circumſtances and refleftions 
contained in the two preceding un- 
bers are truly ſerious. In ſuch a {tare 
of things, cautious men will do well 
to refrain from too greatly increaſing 
their dependencies in Great Britai::, 
until the receipt of further intelli- 
gence. If, for example; a large pro- 
perty is to be inſured by land or ſea, 
it may be as well, perhaps, for our 
country men to apply to our own ot- 
fices, and not haltily to effect inſur- 
ances in a place, where the loſſes may 
be unavordably paid in paper money. 
do in regard to remittances: If good 
bills ſhould become ſcarce, the public 
funds, bank ftocks, and inſurance 
ſtocks of the United States, offer very 
ſake means of placing money in Ku- 
rope, being at preſent at moderate 
prices here; and it tranſmitted to 
England, they caa be ſold or not ac- 


cording to the {tate of money- matters 
there. Thoſe who pofleſs theſe ſtocks, 
and have remittances to make, have 
already the means. In great ſhipments 
of any kind of property, it may be 
prudent ſo to arrange the buſineſs, 
that orders for ſale in Great Britain 
may be accompanied with prudent 
inſtructious about the initancaneous 
application of the money, calculared 
to meet any unſavorable ſtate of the 
circulating paper, to which circum- 
ſtances may give riſe. 

It is underſtood, that American 
flocks had advanced, on a medium, 
8 per cent. tho” the Britiſh Rocks had 
fallen; and tho' money was icarcer 
than at any former time. I he itock 
ot the bank of the United States is 
ſaid to have been the moſt favorably 
aſſected, and the moſt in demand. 
That initicution has always made di- 
vidends better than the beit dividends 
of the bank of England for near 
eighty years; altho' our 1nflitution 
has been purchafing a moſt excellent 
and valuable tte for bufineſs, and 
erecting thereon a great hall with of- 
fees, fireprovts, vaults, and chambers, 
which may ſerve it for ages to come. 
Foretyners naturally reflect, that the 
ſpeci: capital of the bank of the Unit- 
ed States is equal to about one-half of 
the circulating coin in the United 
States ut the time of its eſtabliſhment ;; 
that it bas the benelit of ſpecie depo- 
tes in the five greateſt ports and ci- 
tics of the Enited States, from which 
puts abuut 5 5, α, co dollars have 
been fit in a year, being nearly 
tve-lizitu parts of the whole exports 
of dur country. Thoſe ports are 
known to kave a larger ſhare of the 
import trade, and nearly to engroſs 
the infurarces, and bill negociations 
of the United States. Foreigners are 
2vvriced that thoſe advantages ariſe 
from tie eltabliſument of the main 
bank at Philadelphia and of the four 
!ubordinate or auxiliary branches, or 
offices of diſcount and depofit,” 
at New York, Poiton, Palutmore, and 
Chalreſton. It has been ſeen, toc, 
that the prudent boards of Directors 
of the bank of the United States, 
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inſtead of buying government paper, 
have wiſely made ſale of ſome o. 
their public ſtock, fo as ſtill further 
to increaſe their ſpecie capital, pre- 
ferring the proper buſinc's of ba: 
ing to the ſaleſt ſpeculati ons. * 
moment Europcun attairs ſettle, they 
may eaſily jeh the reſidue at or ebase 
par. In regarg to tie portion of put). 
lic {tock, which they t retn, it 
all draws tre $i. ind rett of 6 Fer 
cent. rer Amin, Pal 4 * i 5 
while all that oi the be = ot Log- 
land draus only 3 72 [ its aT tant 
our bank has compar: hy a done 
— This is a weighty and pleat- 

Jag tt: uch. It is allo ol LMPOITRTLE Ut) 
the baiixing bubacſs of our ia ut! 
on, that tle 6 per cent. oc K, is now 
in a ccurſc of paying off by-g zovern— 
ment, n wrevanly co the rs of the 
loan. "The Nock of the Dk of Eng- 
land, tho' now reduced to 3 per cent. 
intereſt, was at higher rates original. 

Iy ; part having been at 6, and part 
at even 8 per cent. the bank of g- 

land is in a country whoſe whole ex- 
ports ate to its ca, ital itock, as 27 to 
11 2-3. "ine bank: ot the United 
States is in à countre, M hoſe u halle 
exports are to its capit. ! {te *, as 67 
The puvl.c Ge Oz Great 
Bricain ate ful 25 times 1 2 5 of the 
United! s. Ihe eit uf their 
debt von 


1 buy the ar! ii cupjiud of 
our debt. Cur exports Won 110 buy 
more than zl our pubic den, at a 
par, proportioned to the inter. Pu 

the = ports ol Great Britain are nt 
more t. an one- Hitcenth of the puliiic 
debt O en Kingdom. Ezides, Ei g- 
land is fond i aver, and we are ford 
of peice 1 Cie important circum- 
ſtances in our a: ITS, 3 -e of very great 
cunſe. qucnce to: the fatury : permanent 
ſolidity, aud ſure prolits Ol OUT {eve- 
ral banks, and are wall underteod in 
Great Britain and in all parts of Ea— 
rope. 

It is alſo of conſequence to note, 

that, by the interior and un ee 
iruRture of our S„bernments, no one 
bank ir the L tec States will b call- 
ed upon tor, run into thloſe deep, 
hazardous, and {ometime:; tatal (u- 
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gagements with the national execy. 
tive, which bare occurred in Europe. 
Ihe bufineſs and charges of our go. 
vernments are maraged and detrayed 
by the ſeparate fate governments in 
part; and many of thoſe ſtate go- 
vernments have banks of their own, 
of abundant competency and great 
reſpectability. For example: the bangs 
of "Maſlachaſetts, New Y o:k, Provi- 
dence, Penufylvania, North America, 
Viar ryland, Alexar dtia, Cha- le ſtoo . 
ac. do the ſtate bu) As of Mailachu- 
ictts, Rhode Iſland, New York, denn. 
(Ivana, maryland, Virginia, and 
South Carolina; and th. Hank of Co- 
lmbia does the buijineſs of that dif- 
trick, including the fc Geral Ut. Ey 
theſe means, the calls for loans, on 
the bank uf the United States, for 
the public account and upon the pub- 
lic credit, can the more cafily be kept 
WIkkin prudent beunds. The direct- 
ors of our national bank are not to 
contract dehts of any kind, to a great- 
er amount than their capital and de- 
poke, without a {pecial act of con- 
grefs, under the penalty of being 
EP liable for the ſarne in their own 
perſon andeilates ; nor can they lend, 
ven to the national government, 
more than 2 fe of their capital, 
without 2 formal allowance by law, 
io to do; nor can they, without ſuch 
a law, lend more than 50, o dol- 
zurs io any of- we fat governments, 
hey cannot make a loan, however 


ſmall, to: karo an power, but by 
uin Cu aa 3 'ilicn of tlie legiſla- 
ture. 4: ith erto they have made 3 
11 


hen die, morcaver, reſtrained by 
charter rom buying any public deli 
whatever. Hon Atterent v ould nov 
be tlie condition of the bank of Eng- 
land, ha 4 We reltraints been engrait- 
cd upon its coniticution ! 

It will = percet: ed, that in 1791, 
when the bank of tie United States 
was incorporn ted by cœagreſe, the den- 
ger Of too gccat Ions to tic general 
and fate governments, and foreign 
powe:s, was foreſcen to be pole. 
and the liazards of too deep 2 
ions in publlie tocks were alſo duly 
in Conenplaticz, Proviſion againſt 
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theſe things was therefore effectually 
made in the charter. The finances of 
Great Britain were known here to be 
greatly | burdened ; the actual {tate of 
the capital ſtock and the governmen- 
tal engagements of the bank of E ng- 
land, were well underitood, as wet: 
the misfortunes of /c Ci d Efcompre, 
and of the bent of St, e he 
hazards and dratus of foreign loans 
were Fk- vis weil underſtood; and 
the power of the zegencies of Am- 
ſterdam and Hamburgh over their 
banks bad been long conſidered, as 
matters incll:gible in ſuch inſtitutions. 
Some trial of the conſtitutions and ex- 
rience in the buſineſs of fereral reſ- 
pecttable banks eſtabliſhed in Ameri- 
ca, ſince the year 1780, were alſo of 
ercat uſe in la ing the foundaticns of 
the bank of the United Stares. 
eſides that inſtitution, there were, 
as b<tore oh ſerved, ſeveral excellent 
inſtitutions, upon ſcales of prudent 
limits, previo: ity eſtablihed in this 
country, viv. he oripinal 3 - 
North America, the hank of 
York, the bank of Neafſoch Sec ae. 
che bank of Maryland. And ſince the 
erection of the bank of the United 
States, feveral other excellent inftitu- 
tions of the fame nature have been 
eſtabliſhed, 
ſylvama and others, "They are all re- 
gularly 107; orated, The United 
States have had temporary loans from 
ſeveral of theſe. Hence it fellou S, 
that as the banks now exiſting in this 
Country, are upon 12 or 15 __— 
a1 id uncenneged foundations, and 2 
they divide rhe — bu ſineſs of the 
ſepars © fta*:s alwas's, and the public 
bufneß of the United States ſome- 
times; io thete is no probability that 


any ſhock to the bank credit a tliis 
— can be given, by that degree 
ot ad to the federal ** it ate gos ern— 


e which they may be requcted 
to afford. And lat it be ſugge Red 

all concerned, tat ihe pre Ae nt ſitua- 
tion of the »: mney-meting nud wll-in- 
ie ii oy f England (hou! d be 
to us an invalunhle * Ton. Felix 
quem faciunt altena pericula cautun. 


I I.e great bafis upon which the fo 


Liz. The bank of Peun- 


Idity and proſperity of all our inſti- 
tutions 18 55 „ en tounded, 
15 the decided and intelligent diſpoſi- 
tion to a jult ECONOMY, which pre- 
vails in the public ſervice and eccle- 
{1aitical affairs of this country. The 
details of a compariſon with ſome of 
the European g governments andchurch- 
es on this Fabioet would be very 
ſtriking. It is rr ally true, as an ex- 
r-, "thae the duties of the chief 
!trate are fatthiully performed in 
as Unite J States, tor a im of mo- 
ney interior to the intereſt of the uſe- 
leis jewels in ſeveral European crowns. 

A momentous que!tion ariſes out 
of the hiſtoty and preſent tare of the 
Britith empire, {ur the moſt ſerious 
and tmety Cuntieration of the re- 
maindee of thoſe nations, who) h have 
heretotort connected themſelves n 
its fortunes by a common cauſe, and 
no lefs for thoſe mort happy nati- 
cus, who, by the favor a Heaven, 
are yet neutral. 

After Stat Pritain has expended 
above one thouſand millions ot pounds 
fterling * in the courſe of a ſingle cen- 
tary, after ſpending half of that enor- 


maus ſum in the rei Zn of the preſent bo 


king, and after great: ly excreting 1 the 
expenditures of the firit and middle 
terms of bis reign, in the third or 
current term, an! under the preſent 
£mimtration ; can it be poitible to 


Nor. 


92 19 Sir John Sinclair's Pritiſh re- 
venue. A bis author is a man of great 


e and reſearch, remarkable 
ſor his wellk-di;efted and accurate 
kr now ledge of tae 
Crreat Erirain, Pre gent of the Br.. 

tiſh board of agriculuc., eſtabliſned 
by parhament, and a member of the 
kovie of commons. A t:0t ſo ſtupen- 
G28, requi res the ſupport of ſuch a 
witnc i For ane the uſed mw: ons of 
rounds ſterling, at the true value on 
dur coins, are equal to fou: thouſand 
{4 hundred millions of dollars of the 
United States. It is to be obſerved, 
and it is very important, that the 
church expenſes and the Poor taxcs 
are not included. 


intægtor affairs of 
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maintain thoſe foreign and native ar- 
mies and thoſe ſtupendous navies, 
which have been hitherto unequal to 
the declared objects of the preſent 
war, and all which will be hereafter 
neceſſary to co-operate with her ex- 
hauſted allies, to defend her extended 
dominions and commerce, and to ſup- 
port the minor powers who hall ven- 
ture to connect themſelves with her 
fortunes and her cauſe? 
AN AMERICAN. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1797. 
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On Parti, 


T 1s of unſpeakable importance, 

that amidlt the rage of cont: dun 
pa , men of moderation ould 
unite their endeaver s to 190) iate the 
unjuſt cenſur2s, vn Ct; alternately are 
cait oy one party npon the other. 5y 
one „iter it in atcrted, that an aril- 
toctat 13 a diſnoneſt being, oppoted to 
the rights of the people, defirons that 
government ſhould be ſtrained with 
its firmeſt nerve, and that the fe 
mould he exalted on oy ru: ins of the 
manv. By ar ariſtocrat, the democrat 
15 painted in the blackel colours; 
that, in ſluenced “ by improper views 
and unjuſtifable monves,” he magnt- 
nes inconſiqerable things into moun- 
tains, and annihilates things of the 
neſt confecquence. uch is the lan- 
guage of party. But the liberal man 
wiil not hattily ſet down for villuins, 
raole whoſe opinions arc oppnuto to 
his; he wiil charitably attribute to 
error, what 1s not of neceſiity attri- 
Dutable to vice; and it endowed with 
good tenſe, he will not too vaunting- 
Iy rep aka the tenets. or actions of 
others, leſt the renrabation Mould be 
foun: ded i in igno Irance of tact, or im- 
becility of judgment. 

A readineſs to iwallow every ru- 
mor, howe VET vague or. inſupp orted, 
which makes againit the meaſures of 
our admiumilration, and an ing: 
relative to the moſt incontrovertt” ! 
facts, which indicate an unfriendly 
di ſpoſition of the French government 
are mentioned as diſtinguiched tra; * 
in the demoratic carat ter. Reverſe 
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this propoſition in reſpect to arifto, 
crats, and it 1s preciſely the language 
of democrats. 

Of many who have become parti- 
zans, whether federal or anti-federal, 
monarchiſts, ariſtocrats, or republi- 
cans, it is equally obfervable, that 
they are ever ready to ſwallow ** eve- 
ry ramour, however Vague or unſu 
ported,” in favour of their political 
views and withes, and“ are to the 
lait degree incredulous, relative to 
tlie mott incontrovertible facts op- 
poſing them. This is not an attribute 
of democracy or ariſtocracy, but of 
human nature. We readily believe 
what we deute, and haſtily oppoſe 
wel <a thenticat'd reports, if the ſub- 
ject be ungractous and unwelcome. 

hat any men fſhonld affume to 
themſclves the name of patriots, and 
be athduous to hriag our government 
into contempt, anu ſubject it to for- 
cin influence, is conſidered as a mat- 
ter of aitc aiſhment. I do nat believe, 
that in this country there is any claſs 
of citizens anſwering this deſcripti- 
on. 

In all monarchies, ariftccracies, or 

governments Imprope rly inſtituted, the 
patriot mutt be their enemy. When 
the government is quſy organized, the 
P. riot will oppoſe every meaſure 
win-h, in his oHinion, is adverſe to 
th: general welfare. Tf he ſincerely 
believes that the federal government 
has violated the duty it owes to its 
conitituents, or to toreign nations, 
hne will diſplax its illegal meaſures, 
{prax of them comeinptuouſly or re- 
ſentfully as they thall deſerve, and 
chdeavour to extend the inflaence of 
the injured to the point of redreſs. 
In the contrary, to long as he is con- 
vinced of the integrity of the admi- 
nitration, and the virtuous princi- 
ples of the government, he will uſe 
every exertion for its ſupport. What- 
evir he does in the fincerity of his 
art, with a view tothe good of his 
Country, he cannut forego his claim 
tO pattiatiſtm. 


It u involve every democrat in the 


protetiption of 1gnorance or depravt- 


ty, or boch, we molt cHregiouſly err. 
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That there are ſome men, who, from 
the moſt unworthy motives, rant 
againſt governmental meaſures, and 
advocate a foreign cauſe, who wall 
doubt! Others there undoubtedly are, 
who, prompted by intereſt, or ſome 
other improper motive, applaud every 
act of government, and will juſtity 
every extreme. Individuals of every 
party may be found worthy of cen- 
{ure, being actuated by vile induce- 
ments; but no claſs of citizens, whe- 
ther arittocrats or republicans, merit 
indiſcriminate reproaches. 1 ſhould 
conſider as unreaſonable and uncÞari- 
table, that man who would affirm 
that the church of Chriſt is a worth- 
leſs inflicution, becauſe ſome of its 
members conduct themſe!li es flagiti— 
ouſly: equally irrational and uncha- 
ritable is it, to hrand u th the ſevereſt 
imputations, democracy, becavie there 
are ſome demecrats, to whoſe conver- 
{ation and actions all will deny their 
approbation. It ras not yet bcen prov- 
ed, that Jefierſon or Madiion are ve- 
ry ignorant or ſupremely vicious ; 
but they undoubtedly are the heads 
of a claſs, on whi*h many have caſt 
the moſt unmeritea opprobrium. 

In my political creed I admit, then, 
there are many honelt and enlighten- 
ed democrats and ariſtocrats, admirers 
of governmental meaſures, and op- 
poſers of them. Policy is not like 
preſcience; probability, and that not 
in the highett degree, is all that the 
politician can attain to. I hat men of 
integrity and cultivated underitand- 
ings ſhouid difter in judgment on po- 
hucal ſubjects, when they equally dif- 
ter on almoſt every other, to the re- 
ſlecting mind affords no matter for 
aſtonithment. 

The honeſt democrat deſerves the 
credit of withing well to the people. 
I have generally obſerved, that eathu- 
vaitie men, lovers of liberty, of warm 
patſions and benevolent hearts, gene- 
rally inliſt under the banners of de- 
mocracy. That ſuch men ſhould vi— 
gilantly watch over the meaſures of 


government, anxiouſty wiſh the moſt 


punctual obſervance of good faith, 


d Joudly exclaim againſt any ſup— 


poſed violation of right, whether as 
relative to our own citizens or foreign 
nations, 1s naturally to be expected. 

Let their opponents prove them to 
be ignorant or diſhoneit. 'To aitain 
this object, the direct method is truly 
to ſtate their principles, and the mea- 
ſures they advocate or denounce, not 
in general phraſe, but in detail; let 
their principles and meaſures be de- 
monſt rated to he fo ſubverſive of rea- 
ſon and juſt policy, that none but be- 
ings ignorant or vile can juſtify them. 

in ſhort, let each man * caſt the 
beam gut of his own eye, and then 
be will ſee clearly to caft the mote opt 
of his brotner's eye.“ 


United S!ates—Diftriet of Maſſachu- 
fetts, at a Special Diſtrict Cart, 
held at Biſtan, by adjuurnment, en 
the 41h Day of December, 1793. 


Decree, in Caſe of Felgier vs. L'Ecuxer. 


P calling himſelf a ci- 
tien of the United States, bas 
brought his libel againſt L'Ecuyer, 
and ſuggeſts therein, That he was 
maſter ot a whaling veſlel, called the 
Harpooner, fitted out in Great Bri- 
tain, and owned by ſubjects of the 
king of Great Britain; that he ſail- 
ed on a whaling voyage, before the 
commencement of hoſtilities betu ern 
Great Britain and France, and on his 
return was captured by the ſaid LE- 
cuyer, commander of the private arm- 
ed ſhip, called the Marſeilloiſe, and 
brought into Boſton, where the ſaid 
prize- veſſel and her cargo have been 
ſold: "That he is entitled to a certain 
proportion of the cargo, which was 
put on board before the declaration 
of war; and that he 1s within the 
exceptions of the 14th article of the 
treaty of commerce, hetween France 
and the United States; and praying, 
that proceſs may iffue againſt ſaid 
I'Ecuyer, to cauſe ſatisfaction to be 
made him touching the premiſes. 
The ſaid L'Ecuyer being cited, 
has filed his anſwer, denying the ju- 
riſdiction of this court, and praying, 
that the ſaid libel may be diſmiſſed: 


ry 


io the juriſdiction of this court, in 


1+ 


the anſwer of ſaid L'Ecuyer, and by 
the arguments of his counſel, it 1s 
objected, 

1it. That this is a queſtion of 
prize, or no prize, which is cogniz- 
able only in the courts of the coun- 
try of the captors. | 

2d. That by the 17th article of 
the treaty of commerce, between 
France and the United States, the 
courts of the United States are pre- 
cluded from intermeddling with veſ- 
ſels brought as prizes into our ports 
or harbours. 
zd. That this court is not auther- 
iſed by the laws of the United States, 
to take cognizance of any cauſe, 
which involves the queſtion of prize, 
or no prize, 

4th. hat there is no neceſſity for 
tech cognizance, as the conſuls of 
France have juriſdiction in the firſt 
inſtance, from which aa appeal lies 
75 a court eſtabliſhed in France; in 
which courſe, the libellant ſhould 
purſue his remedy : This juriſdiction 
is ſaid to be ſounded on the treaties, 
and conſular conveution with France, 
on the 5th article of the convention, 
between the ſtates general of the 
United Netherlands, and the United 
States; the benefit of which refulcs to 
the French nation by the 2d article of 
the treaty of commerce, and by ihe 
right which the French have to fell 
their prizes in our ports, and which 
implies the right to try them. 

5th. Thar in this caſe, it appears, 
that the veſſel captured, and the prin- 
cipal part of her cargo, were the pro- 
perry ot an enemy of France, with 
winch the property of the libellant 
was intimately blended ; that it muſt 
follow. the principal as an incident, 
and the legality of its detention be 
decided by the courts of France. 

sth. That it js in the line of the 
executive, and not of the judicial, to 
interſcre in ſuch caſes. 

7th. That it is a caſe which ad- 
mits of a common-law remedy, and 
therefore ſhould be tried in the com- 
mon- law courts (if in any of the 
Unred States). 

If there is no court in the United 
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States veſted with authority, to try 
queſtions of this nature, or if this is 
not ſuch a court, it will not be neceſ- 
ſary to conſider any other objections, 
The libel cannot be ſuſtained. The 
caſe of Lindo and Rodnev, and the 
caſes cited in it, furniſh all the argu- 
ments in ſupport of this objection: it 
may be right, in conſtruing the ſtat. 
utes of the United States, to refort 
generally to the conſtruction of like 
expreitons in ancient Britiſh ſtatutes, 
and to give great weight to the deci. 
fions of their courts, where they do 
not appear unfounded ; our cuſtoms, 
and even our laws, as well as our lan- 
guage, being generally derived from 
theirs. But, when the ſubjects of our 
ſtatutes relate to the Iaws and cuſtoms 
of nations, the ſame rules of conftruc- 
tion do not ſtrictly apply. In moſt of 
the crvinzed Rates there exiſts a court, 
governed in its deciſions by the laws 
of nat ions, and whoſe rules of proced- 
ure are principally thoſe of the civil 
lau“: to this court appertains jutiſ- 
diction of queſtions ariſing on the 
high f:23, and, among others, thoſe 
which relate to captures there made, 
This court is generally, if not uni- 
verſally, called a court of admiralty, 
or a court having admiralty jurifdic- 
tion: When our conſitution, under 
the article which defines the judicial 
power, fpeaks of adiniralty and ma- 
ritime juriſdiciion, and our ſtature, 
which eſtayhihes judicial courts, gives 
excluſive original cognizance of all 
civil cauſes of admiralty and mari- 
time juriſdiction to the diſtrict courts, 
I cannot conceive that this juriſdicti- 
on is limited, or extended, by that of 
the Britiſh court of admiralty, but 
that it comprehiend, ſuch cafes, as are 
uſually in nations the ſubject of ſuch 
juriſdiction; that the words would 
not give to it the right of coming 
money, if ſuch right appertained to 
the Britiſh admiralty, nor take from 
it the power of deciding on captures 
at fea, it that court did not poſſeſs 
that right. Pat, with reſpect to the 
court of àdmiralty of Great Britain, 
it appears that it has taken immemo- 
nally exclulive cognizance of priæe 
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cauſes ; though it is true, that for 
many years, a commiſſion has ifſued, 
at the breaking out of a war, direct- 
ing that court ſo to do. The Britiſh 
court of admiralty has two depart- 
ments, which bear diterent names: 
The one being called the inſtance 
court; the other, the prize court; 
but both bear the common name of, 
the court of admiralty. 

So, in the court ot exchequer, there 
is a common law, and an equity ſide, 
conducted on different principles, and 
both knoun by the name of che court 
of exchequer. Now, if the power of 
the admicalty, or exchequer, wer? to 
be given by a ſtatute of the United 
States to a court here, ought it not 
to comprehend all which they cxer- 
ciſe, from whatever ſource derived? 
The ingenious reaſonings of lord 
Mansfield, in the caſe of Lindo vs. 
Rodney, ſeem rather intended to ex- 
tend this juriſdiction to an eguivocal 
caſe, where the capture was on land, 
than to deſtroy the general idea, that 
cauſes ** quereles“ ariting on the 
high ſeas, were not cognizable in 
that court. 

But further, as one of the principal 
objects of our national government is, 
to prevent diſputes with other nations, 
mt thoſe diſputes more frequently or- 
iginate from real or ſuppole:! wrongs 
done on the high ſeas, to a nation at 
peace, wien others are at war, than 
any other, the cagnizance of ſuch 
eauſes would probably be given, by 
expreſs terms, to the judictary, in the 
article which defines its powers. Ibis 
however is not done, unleſs the cog- 
nizance cf prize cauſes is compreltiend- 
ed under the terms, “ admiraity and 
maritime jurifdiction,”” If it is, the 
lame cognizance is given to the diſ- 
tixct courts, by the ſame terms uſed 
in the act eſtabliſhing the judicial 
courts of the United States. 

Yet, if this queſtion is prize, or no 

rize, and if it is true, that by the 
law of nations ſuch queſtions can on- 
ly be tried in the courts of the cap- 


tors, this court, being bound to pro- 


ceed by ſuch priciples, cannot try it. 
This principle muſt be examined vit! 


care, That they are uſually tried in 
ſuch country, is true. It is equally 
true, that they ate uſually carried in- 
to ports belonging to ſuch country; 
and, when the prize and its append- 
ants, the papers, and the — cap- 
tured are there alſo, every thing con- 
curs to make it proper they ſhould be 
tried there, whether they are clearly 
the property of their enemy, or are 
claimed by the citizens of neutral 
powers. All nations, neuters, friends, 
and allies, are bound by the deciſi- 
ons. Without this, endleſs diſputes 
and wars would be the conſequence. 
Iwo independent powers, intereſted 
in a queliion, who admit no umpire, 
mutt, to avoid theſe evils, ſubmit to 
a rule, which will reciprocally apply, 
as they may happen to be at war or 
peace, and admit the juriſdiction of 
the other party. Which fo proper as 
the country which has poſſeſſion of 
tlie thing, aud of the documents ap- 
purtenant to it? And, as they have 
courts proceeding on the ſame princi- 
ples and nearly the ſame rules, it muit 
be preſumed, that the cauſe is at leaſt 
as fairly decided, as it would be by 
the. other party. If any palpable in- 
juſtice is done, negociations between 
the executive powers of both nations 
become the only peaceable remedy. 
But, if prizes are brought into the 
ports of a friend, or neuter, by one 
of the belligerent powers, are they to 
be examined, or enquiry made into 
the legality of the capture, by the ju- 
dicial courts o, the friend, or acuter ? 
If they are not captured within their 
ports, or near their ſhores, nor goods 
unladen from them or ſtored, nor {old 
within their ports, nor any claim to 
the prize made by the citizens of th- 
country where they are brought; 1 
apprehend, that it is the cuitom of 
nations, and right for the friend, or 
neuter, to avoid examining into the 
juſtice of the capture, and thereby 
making bimſelf a party, by decidigg 
between nations to whom ke is 1.2 
common friend. ludeed, it is the 
practice in molt other caſes, to reject 
the trial of canſes between foreign- 
ers, whether odunded on torts or con- 
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tracts, not ariſing within the juriſdic- 
tion of their courts. But the queſtion 
here is— If a friend, at war with an- 
other power, with whom we are at 
peace, ſhall ſend a veſſel, taken as 
prize, into our own ports, and there 
unlade and cauſe the cargo to be fold, 
and the ſame, or any part thereof, be- 
long to our own citizens, or is claim- 
ed by them; are we to examine into 
it, or remit it, or ſuſter it to be re- 
mitted to the courts of the country of 
the captors? Every book. on the ſub- 
ject, which I have been able to read, 
eſtabliſhes it as a principio, that it is 
the duty of the {overcign power to 
protect the rights of the citizens, as 
well in their controverlies with for- 
eigners as among themſelves. Nor 
can books be neceiſary upon this ſub- 
ject: it muſt be an eſſæntial principle 
in every ſocial compact, and, if not 
expreſſed, is always implied. 

Where the perſons or things in 
controverſy ate within the domain 
or territory of the nation, it is done 


by the judicial authority; when 


without, by the executive. In this 
laſt caſe, the poſſeſlion not being 
within the domain, the right is im- 
perfect. 

I have ſearched many books, ard 
can find no inſtance, where the thing 
in controverſy, and the perion hold- 
ing it, were both within the country, 
that the c1rizen has been ſent for juſt- 
Ice to a foreign juriſdiction, whether 
the queſtion reſpected prize, or any 
other ſubject. One of the principal 
reaſons given in the books, for the 
propriety of the queſtion of prize be- 
ing tried in the country of the cap- 
tors, 1s, that there is the prize, there 
the veſſel's papers, and there the per- 
fons taken on board; to fend, there- 
fore, the citizen who claims the pro- 
_ perty away from the veſſel, without 
his papers, would be exactly reverſ- 
ing the rule and the reaſon. Lee, in 
his "Treatiſe on Captures, chap. 18, 
ſays, that the proper and regular 
court 15 thet of the country to which 
the captors belong. 

But, upon examining his authori- 
ties, it appears, that this chapter is 
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copied almoſt verbatim from the re. 
port of fir George Lee, and others, 
to his Bricannic majeſty, on the reter- 
ence of the memorial of the king of 
Pruika to them. In this report, 1t is 
true, that it is laid down as a rule, 
that the queſtion of prize is to be tri. 
ed in the courts of the captors; but, 
as that caſe appears to have had rela- 
tion to the particular caſes of a num- 


ber of Pruiſian veſſels, all of which 


were brought into Great Britain, and 
is oppoſed to a doctrine affumed by 
the king of Pruſſia, hat he had 
as good a right to determine on the 
queition, in Ls courts, as the king of 
Great Britain had in his,” although 
neither the captors, nor prizes, were 
within his dominions; I cannot think, 
that it ought to be extended beyond 
a cate under like circumftances. We 
are often miſled by quorations of ge- 
neral ſayings of learned men, if we 
do not look into the particular caſes 
in which they were card - and Karned 
men are too apt to expreſs themſelves 
gen-raliy, when conſidering a parti- 
cular caſe. It is only in this opinion 
of fir George Lee, and others, and 
citations from it, that i can find this 
general poſition; and I appreherd, 
when uſed, it is always preſumed, 
that the prizes are within the territo- 
ries of the country where they are 
tried. Iv an ordonnance of Lou's 
XIV. the courts and officers of France 
are prohibited from interfering with 
prizes ſent into the ports of that 
country, by nations at war, except 
only where the goods of Frenchmen 
are found on board; in which caſe, 
they are directed to reſtore them, 
when claimed, without ſuffering the 
other parts of the prize to be touch- 
ed. | 
This ordonnance was made more 
than a century ago, and does not ap- 
pear to be complained of, as contrary 
to the law of nations, although the 
writers on that ſubject uſually te 
mark, on ſuch regulations of fſore- 
rcigns as contravene thoſe laws. Ihe 
courts of all nations, which are go 
verned in their deciſions by the Jaw 


of nations, appear equally competen: 


to the trial of ſuch matters, when 
they are within the domains of their 
country; nor do I fee, why they 
ſhould not have as much weight with 
liberal and enlightened foreigners, as 
they ex their courts ſhould have 
with 

It is juſtly ſaid, that admitting theſe 
principles are well founded, yet that 
they may be controuled by treaties ; 
and that by the 17th art. of the trea- 
ty of commerce berween France and 
the United States, it is provided, 
That it ſhall be lawful for the ſhips 
of war of either party, and privateers, 


freely to carry whitherſocver they 


pleaſe, the goods taken from their 
enemies, without being obliged to 
pay any duty to the officers of the 
admiralty, or any other judges; nor 
ſhall ſuch prizes be arreſted, or ferzed, 
when they come to, or enter the ports 
of the party; nor ſhall the ſearchers, 
or other officers of thoſe places, ſearch 
the ſame, or make enquiry into the 
lawfulneſs of ſuch prizes; but they 
may hoiſt ſail and depart, at any 
time, and carry their prizes to the 
laces expreſſed in their commiſſions.” 
Fe is not neceſſary to determine, whe- 
ther this article ought to be conſtrued 
to reſtrain the principles above laid 
down, if prizes taken by veilels of 
France rom their enemy, ſhould be 
brought into our ports, having goods 
of our citizens on board, under the 
circumſtances which theſe are alledg- 
ed to be by the libellant; if their 
commanders are diſpoſed to carry their 
prizes in /a!z quo out of the ports, 
without landing, or felling their car- 
18 if they do in fact land and 
ell them, can it be true that no du- 
ties are to be paid? and that the offi- 
cers of the cuſtoms have no right to 
ſearch them ? 

I preſume it is not—nor do I con- 
ceive, that a citizen is prevented from 
inſtituting proceſs in the proper court 
here, or the court from taking cog- 
nizance of his complaint. By the ex- 
ception in the 14th article, on which 
the libel is founded, the property of 
the citizen is to be reſtored to him.— 


But if, as the libellant ſuggeſts, „ conſtruction, will be given by 
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captors ſell the „this reſtora- 
tion is prevented; and if there was 
a privileged exemption from proceſs, 
by this conduct it is waved, —The like 
reaſoning applies to the objection, 
that the citizen's property is ſo blend- 
ed with the enemy's as to be inſepa- 
rable from it; for, when converted 
into money, it is capable of the eaſi- 
eſt diviſion. 

Much ſtreſs has been laid upon the 
terms of the treaty and conſular con- 
vention with France, as giving juriſ- 
diction of the ſame ſubject to the tri- 
bunal, ſaid to be eſtabliſhed here un- 
der the conſular authority; which au- 
thority is ſaid to be implied and con- 
firmed by the right to ſell prizes in 
our ports, which muſt have at leaſt a 
proviſional trial, with an appeal to a 
court conſtituted for that purpoſe in 
France. On theſe points, I have had 
no doubts from the beginning. I could 
never diſcover any right, given by the 
treaty with France, for armed cruiz- 
ers to fell their prizes in our ports, 
nor any colour for the exerciſe of ju- 
riſdiction over them, by their conſuls 
in our ports, or our's in their's. It 
does not appear by the treaty, that it 
was in the contemplation of the con- 
tracting parties to make a common 
cauſe in any future wars, in which 
either of them might happen to be 
engaged ;—if it had been, very dif- 
ferent terms would have been uſed, 
and the mutual guarantees would not 
have been confined to fo few objects. 
'The preamble to the treaty, fully ex- 
plains the intentions of the parties, 
and precludes a conſtruction of fuch 
a nature. It they have a right to car- 
ry their prizes into each other's ports, 
and there exerciſe admiralty juriſdic- 
tion, I can hardly conceive any thing 
ſhort of direct violence, which a neu- 
tral power can permit, or do, more 
inconſiſtent with the ideas of neutra- 
lity, laid down in books hitherto con- 
ſidered of authority. And it books 
are rejected, and the principles of 
reaſon alone conſulted, I conceive 
the ſame reſult will follow. The eſ- 
ſeatial difference of favour, which, by 
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one nation to another, relating di- 
rectly to war, by which ſhelter is firſt 
ranted, then protection, then juriſ- 
— and laliy, accommodation 
and ſecurity from re- capture by ſale, 
and this too, of property juf taken 
from a friend, and perbaps near our 
own ſhores; while the ſame favour 1s 
refuſed to another; is a pret-rence not 
conſiſtent with neutrality nor docs 
the treaty, or conſular convention 
give (as I apprehend) colour for ſuch 
conſtruction. The right to bring priz- 
es into port, does not imply the right 
to ſell there; otherwiſe the treaty be- 
tween Great Brita:n and France world 
not have precluded us ſuch a right in 
France. It is certainly fairer to give 
ſuch a conſtruction to both treaties, 
as will preciude the idea of intention 
on the part of France, to be petudi- 
cus to either of the nations wich 
whom we were making treaties. 

The couſular convention, ſo far 
from giving a right to exerciſe ſuch 
a jurif-li&ion, confines the interter- 
ence of the conſuls to caſes altogether 
erifing between citizens of their own 
ſtates, not allowing them coercive au- 
thority even in ſuch caſes—but pro- 
viding for the interpofirion of the 
courts of the country where they re- 
ſide, in the only caſes where it is 
thouglt beſt, that fuch an authority 
ſhould be exerciſed at ail. 

Nor does the reference to the Dutch 
treaty help the buſineſe; that relates 
to cafes where both parties are en- 
gaged a gainſt a common enemy, when 
the ports of the allies are always open 
to armed veſſels, and to prizes taken 
by cach other; and even then, as I 
conſtrue this treaty, the trial is to be 
had, not in the courts of the captors, 
but of that power, into whoſe ports 
the prizes are conducted: Ibis is 
more evident by a compariſon with a 
like article in the treaty with Pruſſia. 

But the reſpondent here contends, 
not only for the exittence of ſuch a 
zurif6iction, but alſo that it extends 
to caſes, in which our own Citizens 
are one of the parties, 

Such a foreign juriſdiction, I pre- 
ſume, is not to be found in any in- 
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dependent ſtate that ever has or does 
now exiit, 

Ihe next objection is of 2 delicate 
and important nature. That there are 
caſes in which the executive, bound 
by the conſtitution to fee the laws 
put into execution, and to preſerve 
peace, muſt ſo far judge of the exiſt- 
ing fate of things, as may be neceſ- 
ſary for purſuing his own duty, it 
world be a poli:ical ſoleciſm to deny, 

But as in every ſociety there exiſt, 
the legillaive, judicial, and execu- 
tive powers, and as in moſt civil:zed 
fates, the perions with whom they 
ate depoſited are dictinctly marked, 
and in the beſt confirutied govern- 
ments, they are cautiouily kept ſepa- 
rate; it is proper to examine this 
qucttion with care. 

I conceive, that in all nations or 
ſtates, the judicial power is co-exten- 
fre with their dominion, and em- 
braces all queſtions arifing within that 
dominion, whether between citizens 
and citizens, or Citizens and ſoreign- 
ers, and in many caſcs between for- 
eigners and ſorcigners.— hat it ex- 
tends to queſtions which originate in 
foreign countries, or upon the high 
ſeas, which ace conſidered the“ corn- 
mon fuld“ of ail nations (except in 
the caſe of fore1gners and ſoreigners) 
when the parties contending are with- 
in the dominion, eſpeclally if the 
thing about which the contention is, 
is there alto ; and that it is, the uni- 
verfal acquiefcence in theſe princi- 
ples, which is the borrier againſt the 
conflict of juriſdictions - hich is the 
foundation of the principle, that faith 
and confidence is to he given to the 
judicial deciſions of a country, by 
other nations intereſted in ſuch deci- 
ſions; and that the ſuppoſed maxim, 
that prize, or no prize, is to be decid- 
ed in the country of the captors (al- 
though the captured veſſel may not 
be in the ports of the captors, but at 
a diſtance in the port of a friend 
cla;ming the property) is unfounded. 
For, in this laſt caſe, how is the af- 
ſumed juriſdiction to be carried into 
eitect, ** in ren its decrees, or in 
ferſenam“ its judgments? Will any 


independent nation ſuffer foreign of- 
ficers to execute them ? Or muſt they 
apply to thoſe of the country in which 
the ſubject matter is? In which cafe 
the right is imperfett. Under this 
head, I am not deciding to which 
branch of the judicial, ſuch deciſions 
belong. In our government, where 
the judicial power is by the conſtitu- 
tion extended to all matters, ariſing 
under the conſtitution or laws of the 
Union, I have no doubt that it em- 
braces this object. 

It has been ſaid, that as this caſe 
involves queſtions ariſing under the 
laws of nations, and treaties, the exe- 
cutive alone ſhould interfere ; but are 
not the lues of nations, and treaties, 
the laws of the land? And who but 
the judiciary are to interpret, decide 
upon, and carry into effect the laws 
of the land? If the courts of a coun- 
try act corruptly, or with evident pre- 
judice in caſes of foreigners, my idea 
15, that the executive of a nation, 
whoſe citizens complain, ſhould be- 
gin the negotiation for redreſs, and 
not thar the executive of the nation 
where are the parties controverting, 
and thing controverted, ſhould ſend 
them to a nation equally intereſted 
in the gusſtion, and negotiate for 
their return. In ſhort, that the line 
marked between the exerciſe of the 
exvcutive and judicial powers, is the 
one above ſtated, | 

The laſt objection is, that by the 
ſtatute which eſtabliſhes judical courts, 
thete is a ſaving to ſuitors of the right 
ton common-law remedy, where the 
common law is complete to give it. 

From this phraſe, it is inferred, 
that an action at common law, and 
not a libel in this court, is the pro- 
per remedy. The true meaning of 
this phraſe, to me, is ſomewhat ob- 
ſcure; but it does not certainly intend 
to exclude admiralty juriſdiction in 
caſes ſo peculiarly from their nature 
appertaining thereto. I have not un- 
dertaken to ſay, that although the 
_ treaty of commerce with France, 
* Lives no right to the contracting par- 
ties, to fel] their prizes in each other's 


Ports, that ſuch ſale is unlawful ; nor 
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have I undertaken to fay, that the 
ſame treaty does not reſtrain a judi- 
cial interpoſition, when the prizes 
are ſent into port, and are about to 
depart, without unlading ; nor that 
it dots not extend to caſes where a 
belligerent power at peace with us, 
claims reſtitution of property taken 
within ſuch territories, as we are 
bound to protect. 

All theſe queſtions, not being ne- 
ceſſarily connected with the principal 
caſe, I have not conſidered—as has 
been ſaid by a great judge, ** neque 
teneo, neque dicta refello.” Upon 
the whole, I ſuſtain the juriſdiction, 
and deere, That the reſpondents an- 
ſwer to the libel. 

Signed, (cory) 

JOHN LOWELL, Fudge. 


Speech of William Pinkney, Eſq. in the 
tenſe of Delegates of Maryland, on 
the Diſcnſſi;n of à Report from a 
Committee, recommending the Adopti- 
on of certain Meaſures fir ameliorat- 
ing the Conditiin of the African 
Race ; and fir repealing a Law, 
ewhich prohibited the Manumiſfion of 
Slaves; delivered at their Seſſion in 
November, 1789. 


Mr. Speaker, 


S 1 have formerly had the ho- 
nour of giving my ſentiments 
to the houſe of delegates, on the 
meaſures now under their conſidera- 
tion, and the mort:hication too of 
feeing thoſe ſentiments diſregarded, 
I ſhould hardly think of lending them 
again the aid of my feeble exertions, 
if I were not too thoroughly perſuad- 
ed of their importance, to imagine 
1 had done my duty by giving them 
my approbation in filence. 

That I have every poſſible reaſon 
to be diſcouraged from the proſecu- 
tion of regulations of this ſort, it 
would be foily in me to doubt; for 
I have more than once been ſorry to 
find, that in a country which has ſet 
even diſtant Europe in a ferment, and 
laviſhed the blood of thouſands in 
defence of its liberties, againſt the en- 
creachments vt an arrogant and aban- 
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doned government ; the cauſe of free- 
dom was yet the moſt unpopular in 
which an advocate could appear. 'The 
alarms occaſioned by miltaken ideas 
of intereſt ; the deep-rooted prejudic- 
es which education has foſtered, and 
habit matured; the general heredi- 
tary contempt for thoſe who are the 
objects of theſe proviſions; the com- 
mon dread of innovation ; and, above 
all, a recent defeat; are obſtacles which 
would ſeem ſufficient to damp, if not 
entirely extinguiſh, the ardour of ex- 
crtion. 

But, with me, theſe difficulties 
only ſerve to rouſe every faculty of 
mind and body, which the occaſion 
demands, and to call forth that ſpirit 
of perſeverance, which no oppoſition 
can ſubdue, but that which affords 
me conviction of my error. 

Mr. ſpeaker, in my judgment, this 
is no common cauſe. If ever there 
were caſes which demanded parlia- 
mentary interference, ſuch are now 
before you. For the honour of ku- 
man nature, for the fake of juſtice, 
from a reſpect to the intereſts of the 
community, they ought to receive 
the peculiar attention, the impartial, 
deliberate deciſion of the legillature, 

Bur, while the illuſions of pride 
and ſelfiſhneſs, or the clouds of early, 
ill- founded opinions, blind us to the 
truth; while we continue to be fet- 
tered by the clogs of predetorminati- 
on, and obſtinate, unbending preju- 
dice; while we ſtruggle to reſiſt the 
force of argument, and wilfully ſtifle 
conviction in the birth; we can at 
beſt pretend to no more than the mere 
mockery of inveſtigation. 

From this body, howevet, I pre- 
ſume this report will meet a better 
fate. They will weigh 1t as its im- 
portance merits, they will trace it 
through every labyrinth of its con- 
ſequences, and while they guard the 
public welfare from the danger of 
IIl- judged innovation, they will not 
forget that ſomething is due to huma- 
nity, and the great principles of moral 
juſtice. Under this impreſſion, I fall 
once more venture to give my ſenti- 
ments at large upon the propoſitions 


of the committee; and I call upon 
thoſe who differ from me, to watch 
every aſſertion and every argument I 
advance; and if they can refute the 
one, or contradict the other, I yield 
the point for ever. : 

I ſhall not detain you, fir, with 
any obſervations on thoſe parts of the 
report which prohibit the fraudulent, 
or compulſory exportation of free 
blacks or mulattoes, or the exportati- 
on of ſlaves to the Weſt- India Iſlands, 
&c. nor on that clauſe which recom- 
mends the remiſſion of the penalty 
heretofore inflicted on offspring of a 
certain deſcription, for the mere of- 
fence of their parents. 

Who doubts on theſe points now, 
will, in all likelihood, doubt for ever. 

I conſider them as too evidently 
proper, to need illuſtration. But there 
is another part of the report, which 
* either do, or affect to think 
eſs clear and obvious. This muſt be 
conſidered; becauſe, to be acceded 
to, it only requires to be underſtood. 

You are called upon to ſay, fir, 
whether the owner of a flave, ſhall 
be permitted to give him his liberty 
by a mode of conveyance which he 
may effectually uſe (and at a time 
when it is clearly lawful for him) to 
transfer the property of that ſlave to 
another. 

By an exiſting law, no ſlave can be 
manumitted by his maſter, during his 
laſt ſickneſs, or at any time by laſt 
will and teſtament; that is, when li- 


. berty (the great birthright of every 


human creature) is to be reſtored to 
its plundered proprietor, you muſt 
be careful to make the reſtitution at 
a particular time, and in one ſpecified 
manner, or your generous intentions 
ſhall be fruſtrated; but, if you are 
deftirous of paſſing any worthleſs 
goods and chattels, you may perte&t 
the transfer at any time, and almoſt 
In any way. 


be door to freedom is fenced 


about with ſuch barbarous caution, 
that a ſtranger would be naturally 
led to believe, that our ſtateſmen con- 
ſidered the exiſtence of its oppoſite 
among us, as the ie qua nom of our 
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ity; or, at leaſt, that they re- 


proſpeti 


garded it as an act of the moſt atro- 
cious criminality, to raiſe an humble 
bondſman from the duſt, and place 
him on the ſtage of liſe, on a level 
with their citizens. 

To diſcover the grounds of their 
conduct, would ſurely be no eaſy taſk ; 
to ſhow that, let them be what they 
may, an enlightened legiſlature ſhould 
bluſh to own them, a ſchool-boy 
would have ſufficient ability. 

Mr. ſpeaker, iniquitous, and moſt 
diſhonourable to Maryland, is that 
dreary ſyſtem of partial bondage, 
which her laws have hitherto ſupport- 
ed with a ſolicitude worthy of a bet- 
ter object, and her citizens by their 
piactice countenanced. 

Founded in a diſgraceful traffick, 
to which the parent country lent her 
foſtering aid, from motives of inter- 
eſt ; but which, even ſhe, would have 
diſdained to encourage, had England 
been the deſtined mart of ſuch inhu- 
man merchandiſe; its continuance is 
as ſhameful as its origin. 

Eternal infamy await the abandon- 
| ed miſcreants, whoſe ſelfiſn fouls 
could ever prompt them to rob un- 
happy Africa of her ſons, and freight 
them hither by thouſands, to poiſon 
the fair Eden of liberty with the rank 
weed of individual bondage! Nor 
is it more to the credit of our anceſ- 
tors, that they did not command thoſe 
ſavage ſpoilers to bear their hateful 
cargo to another ſhore, where the 
ſhrine of freedom knew no votaries, 
and every purchaſer would at once 
be both a maſter and a ſlave. 

In the dawn of time, mr. ſpeaker, 
when the rough feelings of barbariſm 
bad not experienced the ſoftening 
touches of refinement, ſuch an un- 
principled proftration of the inherent 
nghts of human nature would have 
needed the gloſs of an apology ; bur, 
o the everlaſting reproach of Mary- 

land, be it ſaid, that when her citi- 
zens rivalled the nation from whence 

emigrated, in the knowledge of 
moral principles, and an Eb 
in the cauſe of general freedom, they 
ooped to become the purchaſers of 


their fellow-creatures, and to intro- 
duce an hereditary bondage into the 
boſom of their country, which ſhould 
widen with every ſucceſfive genera- 
tion. 

For my own part, I would willin 
ly draw the veil of oblivion over this 
diſguſting ſcene of iniquity, but that 
the preſent abject ſtate of thoſe who 
are deſcended from theſe kidnapped , 
ſufferers, perpetually brings it tor- 
ward to the memory. 

But wherefore ſhould we confine 
the edge of cenſure to pur anceſtors, 
or thoſe from whom * ey purchaſed ? 
Are not we equal) guilty? I bey 
ſtrewed around th eds of ſlavery; 
we cheriſh and ſuſtain the grow th.— 
They intreduced the ſyſtem; we en- 
large, in+v1gorate, and confirm it. 
Yes, let it be handed down to poſte- 
rity, that the people of Maryland, 
who could fly to arms with the promp- 
titude of Roman citizens, when the 
hand of oppreſſion was lifted up 
againſt themſelves; who could be- 
hold their country deſolated and their 
citizens ſlaughtered ; who could brave 
with unſtaken firmneſs every cala- 
mity of war, before they would ſub- 
mit to the ſmalleſt infringement of 
their rights: that this very people 
could yet fee thouſands of their fel- 
low-creatures, within the limits cf 
their territory, bending beneath an 
unnatural yoke; and, inſtead of be- 
ing afſiduous to deſtroy their ſhackles, 
anxious to immortalize their durati- 
on; ſo that a nation of ſlaves might 
for ever exiſt in a country, wheze 
freedom 1s its boaſt, 

Sir, it is really matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment to me, that the people of Ma- 
ry land do not bluſh at the very name 
of freedom. I admire that modeſty 
does not keep them filent in her cauſe. 
That they who have, by the deliber- 
ate acts of their legiſlature, treated 
her moſt obvious dictates with con- 
tempt; who have exhibited, for a 


long ſeries of years, a ſpectacle ol 


ſlavery which they ftill are ſolicitous 
to perpetuate ; who, not content with 
expoſing to the world for near a cen- 


tury, a ſpeaking picture of abomina- 


8 
doned ent ; the cauſe of free- 
dom was yet the moſt unpopular in 


which an advocate could appear. The 
alarms occafioged by miſtaken ideas 
of intereſt ; the deep-rooted prejudic- 
es which education has foſtered, and 
habit matured; the general heredi- 
tary contempt for thoſe who are the 
objects of theſe proviſions; the com- 
mon dread of innovation; and, above 
all, a recent defeat; are obſtacles which 
would ſeem ſufficient to damp, if not 
entirely extinguiſh, the ardour of ex- 
ertion, 

But, with me, theſe difficulties 
only ſerve to rouſe every faculty of 
mind and body, which the occaſion 
demands, and to call forth that fprrit 
of perſeverance, which no oppoſition 
can ſubdue, but that which affords 
me conviction of my error. 

Mr. ſpeaker, in my judgment, this 
is no common cauſe, If ever there 
were caſes which demanded parlia- 
mentary interference, ſuch are now 
before you. For the honour of ku- 
man nature, for the ſake of juſtice, 
from a reſpect to the intereſts of the 
community, they ought to receive 
the peculiar attention, the impartial, 
deliberate deciſion of the legillature. 

But, while the illuſions of pride 
and ſelfiſhneſs, or the clouds, of early, 
Ill-founded opinions, blind us to the 
truth; while we continue to be fet- 
tered by the clogs of predetorminati- 
on, and obſtinate, unbending preju- 


dice; while we ſtruggle to refit the 


force of argument, and wilfully ſtifle 


conviction in the birth; we can at 
beſt pretend to no more than the mere 
mockery of inveſtigation. 

From this body, however, I pre- 
ſume this report will meet a better 
fate. They will weigh it as its im- 
portance merits, they will trace it 
through every labyrinth of its con- 
| ſequences, and while they guard the 

ublic welfare from the danger of 
IIL-judged innovation, they will not 
forget that ſomething is due to huma- 
nity, and the great principles of moral 
juſtice. Under this impreſſion, I 4! 
once more venture to give my ſenti- 
ments at large upon the propoſitions 
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of the committee; and I call upon 
thoſe who differ from me, to watch 
every aſſertion and every argument I 
advance; and if they can refute the 
one, or contradict the other, I yield 
the point for ever. : 

I ſhall not detain you, fir, with 
any obſervations on thoſe parts of the 
report which prohibit the fraudulent, 
or compulſory exportation of free 
blacks or mulattoes, or the exportati- 
on of ſlaves to the Weſt-India IIlands, 
&c. not on that clauſe which recom- 
mends the remiſſion of the penalty 
heretofore inflicted on offspring of a 
certain deſcription, for the mere of- 
fence of their parents. 

Who doubts on theſe points now, 
w1ll, in all likelihood, doubt for ever. 

I confider them as too evidently 
proper, to need illuſtration. But there 
1s another part of the report, which 
gong either do, or affect to think 
eſs clear and obvious. This muſt be 
confidered ; becauſe, to be acceded 
to, 1t only requires to be underſtood. 

You are called upon to ſay, fir, 
whether the owner of a flave, ſhall 
be permitted to give him his liberty 
by a mode of conveyance which he 
may effectually uſe (and at a time 
when it is clearly lawful for him) to 
transfer the property of that ſlave to 
another, 

By an exiſting law, no ſlave can be 
manumitted by his maſter, during his 
laſt fickneſs, or at any time by laſt 
will and teſtament; that is, when li- 
berty (the great birthright of every 
human creature) is to be reſtored to 
its plundered proprietor, you muſt 
be careful to make the reſtitution at 
a particular time, and in one ſpecified 
manner, or your generous intentions 
ſhall be fruſtrated; but, if you are 
defirous of paſſing any worthleſs 
goods and chattels, you may perfect 
the transfer at any time, and almoſt 
in any way. 

The door to freedom is fenced 
about with ſuch barbarous caution, 
that a ſtranger would be naturally 
led to believe, that our ſtateſmen con- 
ſidered the exiſtence of its oppoſite 


among us, as the fe gu nor of our 
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proſperity ; or, at leaft, that they re- 

garded it as an act of the moſt atro- 
cious criminality, to raiſe an humble 
bondſman from the duſt, and place 
him on the flage of hie, on a level 
with their citizens. 

To diſcover the grounds of their 
conduct, would ſurely be no eaſy taſk ; 
to ſhow that, let them be what they 
may, an enlightened legiſlature ſhould 
bluſh to own them, a ſchool-boy 

would have ſufficient ability. 

Mr. ſpeaker, iniquitous, and moſt 
diſhonourable to Maryland, is that 
dreary ſyſtem of partial bondage, 
which her laws have hitherto ſupport- 
ed with a ſolicitude worthy of a bet- 
ter object, and her citizens by their 
piactice countenanced. 

Founded in a diſgraceful traffick, 
to which the parent country lent her 
foſtering aid, from motives of inter- 
eſt; but which, even ſhe, would have 
diſdained to encourage, had England 
been the deſtined mart of ſuch inhu- 
man merchandiſe; its continuance is 
as ſhameful as its origin. 

Eterval infamy await the abandon- 
ed miſcreants, whoſe ſelfiſn fouls 
could ever prompt them to rob un- 
happy Africa of her ſons, and freight 
them hither by thouſands, to poiſon 
the fair Eden of liberty with the rank 
weed of individual bondage! Nor 
is it more to the credit of our anceſ- 
tors, that they did not command thoſe 
ſavage ſpoilers to bear their hateful 
cargo to another ſhore, where the 
ſhrine of freedom knew no votaries, 
and every purchaſer would at once 
be both a maſter and a ſlave, 

In the dawn of time, mr. ſpeaker, 
when the rough feelings of barbariſm 
bad not experienced the ſoftening 
touches of refinement, ſuch an un- 
principled proftration of the inherent 
nghts of human nature would have 
needed the gloſs of an apology ; bur, 
to the everlaſting reproach of Mary- 
land, be it ſaid, that when her cit i- 
zens rivalled the nation from whence 
they emigrated, in the knowledge of 
moral principles, and an 01% of 2 
in the cauſe of general freedom, they 


kooped to become the purchaſers of 


their fellow-creatures, and to intro- 
duce an hereditary bondage into the 
boſom of their country, which ſhould 
widea with every ſucceſſive genera- 
tion. 

For my own part, I would willin 
ly draw the veil of oblivion over this 
diſguſting fcene of iniquity, but that 
the preſent abject ſtate of thoſe who 
are deſcended from theſe Kidnapped , 
ſufferers, perpetually brings it for- 
ward to the memory. 

But wherefore ſhould we confine 
the edge of cenſure to our anceſtors, 
or then from whom they purchaſed ? 
Are not we equally guilty ? I hey 
firewed around the feeds of flavery ; 
we cheriſh and ſuſtain the growth.— 
They intreduced the ſyſtem ; we en- 
large, in*1gorate, and confirm it. 
Yes, let it be handed down to poſte- 
rity, that the people of Maryland, 
who could fly to arms with the promp- 
titude of Roman citizens, when the 
hand of oppreſſion was lifted up 
againſt themſelves; who could be- 
hold their country deſolated and their 
citizens ſlaughtered; who could brave 
with unſtaken firmneſs every cala- 
mity of war, before they would ſub- 
mit to the ſmalleſt infringement of 
their rights: that this very people 
could yet ſee thouſands of their tel- 
low-creatures, within the limits cf 
their territory, bending beneath an 
unnatural yoke; and, inftead of be- 
ing afſiduous to deſtroy their ſhackles, 
anxious to immortalize their durati- 
on; ſo that a nation of flaves might 
for ever exiſt in a country, wheze 
freedom is its boaſt. | 
Sir, it is really matter of aſtoniſh- 
ment to me, that the people of Ma- 
ryland do not bluſh at the very name 
of freedom. I admire that modeſty 
does not keep them filent in her cauſe. 
That they who have, by the deliber- 
ate acts of their legiſlature, treated 
her moſt obvious dictates with con- 
tempt; who have exhibited, for a 
long ſeries of years, a ſpectacle oi 
ſlavery which they ftill are ſolicitous 
to perpetuate ; who, not content with 
expoſing to the world for near a cen- 


tury, a ſpeaking picture of abomina- 
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ble oppreſſion, are ſtill ingemious to 
prevent the hand of generoſity from 
robbing it of half its horrors; that 
they ſhould ſep forward as the zeal- 
ous partizans of freedom, cannot but 
altoniſh a perſon who is not caſuiſt 
enough to reconcile antipathies. 

For ſhame, fir, let us throw of the 
maſk : it is a cobweh one at beſt, 
and the world will fee through it. It 
will not do thus to talk like philoſo- 
phers, and act like unrelenting ty- 
rants; to be perpetually ſermoniz- 
ing it, with liberty for our text, and 
actual oppteſſion tor our comment- 
ary. 

* fir, is it impoſſible that this 
body ſhould feel for the reputation of 
Mary land Is national honour un- 
worthy of conſideration ? Is the cen- 
ſure of an enlightened univerſe inſuf- 
ficient to alarm us? It may proceed 
from the ardour of youth perhaps, 
but the character of my country, 
among the nations of the world, is 
as dear to me as that country ufelt. 
What a motley appearance muſt Ma- 


ry land at this moment make, in the 


eyes of thoſe who view her with deli- 
beration! Is ſhe not at once, the fair 
temple of freedom, and the abomi- 
nable nurſery of flaves; the ſchool 
for patriots, and the foſter- mother of 
petty deſpots; the aſſertor of human 
rights, and the patroneſs of vanton 
oppreſſion? Here have emigrants 
from a load of tyranny found an 
aſylum from perſecution ; and here 
alſo have thoſe who came as right- 
fully fice as the winds of Heaven, 
found an eternal grave for the li- 
berties of themſelves and their poſ- 
terity ! 

In the name of Cod! ſhould we 
not attempt to wipe away this ſtig- 
ma, as far as the impeſſions of the 
times. will allow? | 
ſtrain legiſlative authority ſo as to 
root up the evil at.once, let us do all 
we dare, and lop the exhuberance of 
its branches. I would ſooner tem- 
porize than do nothing. At leaft we 
itould ſhow our wiſhes by it. 


Bur, leit character ſhould have no 


mere than its uſual weight with us, 


It we dare not. 


let us examine into the policy of thug 

tuating ſlavery among us, and 
2 this — in par. 
ticular, with the objections applica- 
ble to each. That the reſult will 
be favourable to us, I have no 
doubt. 

That the dangerous conſequences 
of this ſyſtem of bondage have not 
as yet been felt, dors not prove they 
never will be. At leaſt the expert. 
ment has not been ſufficiently made, 
to preclude ſpeculation and conjee- 
ture. To me, fir, nothing, for which 
I have not the evidence of my ſenſes, 
is more clear, than that it will one 
day deſtroy that reverence for liber. 
ty, wich is the vital principle of a 
republic. 

While a majority of your citizem 
are accuſtomed to rule with the au- 
thority of deſpots, within particular 
limits; while your youth are reared 
in the habits of thinking that the 

treat rights of human nat ate are not 
o ſacred, but they may with inno- 
cence be trampled on; can it be ex. 
pected that the public mind ſhould 
glow with that generous ardour in 
the cauſe of freedom, which alone 
can fave a government like ours from 


the lurking demon of ufurpation? F 


Do you not dread the contamination 
of principle? Have you no alarms 
for the continuance of that ſpint 
witch once conducted us to victory 
and independence, when the talons 


of power were unclaſped for our de- 


ſtruction? Have you no apprehen- 
ſions, leſt, when the votaries of free- 
dom ſacrifice alſo at the gloomy al- 
tars of ſlavery, they will at length 
become apoſtates from the former? 
For my own part, I have no hope 
that the ſtream of general liberty wil 


flow for ever, unpolluted, through] 
the ſoul mire of partial bondage; off 


that they who have been habituated 
to lord it over others, will not in time 


be baſe enough to let others lord it 


over them. If they reſiſt, it will be 


the ſtruggle of pride and {clathnebs, 


not of principle. 
"There is no maxim in politics more 


evidently juſt, than that laws fhoul 
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be relative to the principle of govern- 
ment. But is the encouragement of 
civil ſlavery, by legiſlative acts, cor- 
reſpondent with the principle of a 
democracy ? Call that principle what 

ou will, the love of equality, as de- 
fined by ſome; of liberty, as under- 
ſtood by others; ſuch conduct is ma- 
nifeſtly in violation of it. 

To leave the principle of a govern- 
ment to its own operation, without 
attempting either to favour or under- 
mine it, is often dangerous; but to 
make ſuch direct attacks upon it, by 
ſtriking at its very tobt, is the pertec- 
tion of crooked policy, Heac what 
has been ſaid on this point, by the 
nobleſt inſtructor that ever informed 
a ſtateſman. 

* In deſpotic countries (ſays Mon- 
teſquieu) where they are already in a 
ſtate of political flavery, civil flavery 
is more tolerable than in other go- 
vernments. Every one ought there 
to be cortented with necellaries and 
with lite. Hence the condition of a 
flave is hardly more burthenſome 
than that of a ſubject. But in a 
monarchical government, where it is 
of the u moſt conſequence that hu- 
man nature ſhouid not be debaſed or 
diſpirited, there ought to be no fla- 
very. In democracies, where they 
are all upon an equality; and in atiſ- 
tocracies, where the laws ought to 
endeavour to make them fo, as far as 
the nature of the government will 
permit; flavery is contrary to the 
ſpirit of the conſtitution; it only 
contributes to give a power and Jux- 
ury to the citizens, which they ought 
not to poſleſs.” 

Such mutt have been the idea in 
England, when the general voice of 
the nation demanded the repeal of the 
ſtatute of Edward VI. two years af- 
ter its paſſage, by which their rogues 


and vagabonds were to be enſlaved 


for their puniſhment. It could not 
have been compaſſion for the culprits, 
that excited this averſion to the law ; 
for they deſerved none. But the ſpi- 


rit of the people could not brock the 


idea of bondage, even as a penalty 
judicially inflicted. "They dreaded its 
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conſequences; they abhorred the ex- 
ample; in a word, they reverenced 
public liberty, and hence deteſted eve- 
ry ſpecies of ſlavery. 

Mr. ſpeaker, the thing is impoli- 
tic in another reſpect. Never will 
your country be productive; never 


will 1ts agriculture, 1ts commerce, or 


its manufactures flouriſh, ſo long as 
they depend on feluctant bondſmen 
for their progreis, 

«© Even the very earth itſelf (ſays 
ſome celebrated author) which teems 
with profution, under the cultivat- 


ing hand of the free-born labouter, 


ſhrinks into barrenneſs, from the 
contaminating ſweat of a ſlave.” 
This ſentiment is not more foura- 


tively beautiful, than ſubſlantially 


juſt. | 

Survey the countries, fir, where 
the hand of freedom conducts the 
ploughſhore, and compare their pro- 
duce with yours. Your granaries, in 
this view, appear like the ſtore- houſes 
of emmets, though not ſupplied with 
equal induſtry. To trace the cauſe 
ot this diſparity between the frujts 
of a treeman's voluntary labours, an- 
imated by the hope of profit, and the 
ſlow- paced efforts of a ſlave, who acts 
from compulſion only; who has no 
incitement to exertion, but fear; no 
proſpect of remuneration to encou- 
rage; would be inſulting the under- 
ſtanding. The cauſe and the etfect 
are too obvious to eſcape obſerva- 
tion, „„ 125 

Hence, mr. ſpeaker, inſtead of 
throwing obſtacles and diſcourage- 
ments in the way of manumiſſions, 
prudence and policy diate, that no 
opportunity ſhould. be loft of multi- 
plying them, with the conſent of the 
owner. 

But objections have leretofore been 
made, and I ſuppoſe will be reiterat- 
ed now, againſt the doctrine I am 
contending for. 

I will confider tkem.—It has been 
ſaid, that freedmen are the conve- 
nient tools of ufurpation ;*”” and I 
have heard alluſions made to hiſtory, 
for the confirmation of this opinion. 
Let, however, the records of ancient 


$4 


and modern events be ſcrutinized, and 
I will venture my belief, that no in- 
ſtance can be found to give ſanction 
to any ſuch idea. 

In Rome it was clearly otherwiſe, 
We have the evidence of Tiberius 
Gracchus, confirmed by Cicero, and 
approved by Monteſquieu, that the 
incorporation of the freedmen into 
the city tribes, reanimated the droop- 
ing ſpirit of democracy in that re- 
public, and checked the career of pa- 
trician influence. 

So far therefore were properly-made 
emancipations from contributing to 
the downfall of Rome, that they 
clearly ſerved to procraſtinate her ex- 
rence, by reſtoring that equipoiſc in 
the conſtitution, which an ambitious 
ariſtocracy were perpetually labour- 
ing to deſtroy. 

How much more rational, mr. 
ſpeaker, would it be to argue, that 
ſlaves are the fit Fav? Ing which 
an naſa might effect his purpoſes; 
and — x mdivg which 


a free government ought more to 


dread than a diſfuũve private bondage 
within its territory. 


A promiſe of manumiſſion might 


rouſe every bondſman to arms, under 
the conduct of an aſpiring leader; 
and, invited by the faſcinating proſ- 
pect ot freedom, they might raite ſuch 
a ſtorm in Maryland, as it would be 
difficult to appeaſe. Survey the con- 
duct of the ſlaves who fought againſt 
Hannibal in the ſecond Punic war. 
Relying on the aſſurances of the ſe- 
nate, who had embodied them with 
the Roman legions, that conqueſt 
ſhould give them liberty, not a man 
diſgraced himſelf by flight; but tho? 
new, perhaps, to the field of battle, 


they contended with the reſolution of 


veterans. With the ſame promptitude 
and intrepidity would they have turn- 
ed their arms againſt the ſenate them- 
ſelves, if the ſame aſſurances had 
been given them by any enterpriſing 
citizen who ſought their deſtruction, 
from motives of ambition or revenge. 
The love of liberty is inherent in hu- 
man nature. To ſtifle or annihilate 


it, though not impoſlible, is yet diffi- 
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cult to be accompliſhed. Eaſy to be 
wrought upon, as well as powerful 
and active in its exrtions, wherever 
it is not gratified there is danger, 
Gratify it, and you enſure your tafe. 
ty. Thus did Sylla think, who, he. 
fore he abdicated the dictatorſhip, 
= freedom to 10,000 ſlaves, and 

nds to a number of legions. By 
theſe means was he enabled, notwith- 
ſtanding all his precedent enormities, 
to live unmoleſted as a private eiti- 
zen, in the boſom of that very coun- 
try where he had ated the moſt hate- 
ful deeds of cruelty and uſurpation. 
For, by manumitting theſe ſlaves, the 
uſurper ſecured their fidelity and at- 
tachment for ever, and diſpoſed them 
to ſupport and revenge his cauſe at 
every poſſible hazard. Rome knew 
this, and therefore Sylla was ſecure 
in h1s retirement. 

The example ſhows that ſlaves are 
the proper, natural implements of 
uſurpation, and therefore a ſerious 
and alarming evil in every free com- 
munity. With much to hope for by 
a change, and nothing to loſe, they 
have no fears of conſequences. Deſ- 
poiled of their rights by the acts of 

overnment and its citizens, they 
have no checks of pity or of conſci- 
ence, but are ſtimulated by the deſire 
of revenge, to ſpread wide the hor- 
rors of de ſolation, and to ſubvert the 
foundations of that liberty, of which 
they have never participated, and 
which they have only been permitted 
to enry in others. 

But where ſlaves are manumitted 
by government, or in conſequence of 
its proviſions, the ſame motives which 
have attached them to tyrants, when 
the act of emancipation has flowed 
from them, would then attach them 
to government. They are then no 
longer the creatures of deſpotiſm. 
They are bound by gratitude, as well 
as by intereſt, to ſeek the welfare of 
that country from which they have 
derived the reſtoration of their plun- 
dered rights, and with whoſe proſ- 
perity ie own is inſeparably in- 
volved. An apoſtacy ſrom theſe prin- 
ciples, which form the good citizen, 
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would, under ſuch circumſtances, be 
next to impoſſible. When we ſee 
freed-men ſcrupulouſly faithful to a 
lawleſs, abandoned villain, from whom 
they have received their liberty, can 
we ſuppoſe that they will reward the 
like bounty of a free government, 
with the turbulence of faction, or the 
ſeditious plots of treaſon? He who 
beſt knows the value of a bleſſing, 1s 
generally the moſt aſſiduous in its 
preſervation; and no man is ſo com- 
petert to judge of that value, as he 
from whom the bleling has been de- 
tained. Hence the man that has felt 
the yoke of bondage mutt for ever 
prove the aſſertor of freedom, if he 
is fairly admitted to the equal enjoy- 
ment of its benefits, 

To ſhow, mr. ſpeaker, that my 
idea of the danger ariſing from tlie 
number of ſlaves in a free government, 
is no novelty in politics, permit me 
once more to read a paſſage from 
Mente ſquieu“. 

© The multitude of ſlaves is no 
grievance in a deſpotic ſtate, where 
the political ſlavery of the whole 
body takes away the ſenſe of civil 
flavery. But in moderate ſtates it is 
a point of the highet 1mportance, 
that there ſhould not be a great num- 
ber of ſlaves. The political liberty 
of theſe ftates adds to the valve of 
civil liberty, and he who is deprived 
of the latter 1s alſo deprived of the 
former. He ſees the happineſs of a 


ſociety of which he is not ſo much 


as a member; he ſees the ſecurity of 
others fenced by laws, himfelf with- 
out any protection. He fees his maſ- 
ter has a ſoul that can enlarge itſelf, 
while his own is conſtrained to ſub- 
mit to. a continual depreflion. No- 
thing more aſſimilates a man to a 
beaſt than living among freemen, 


himſelf a flave. Such people as theſe 
are the natural enemies of the ſoci- 


ety, and their numbers muſt be dan- 
gerous,” 
Not gradual emancipations there- 
fore, but the extenſion of civil ſlave- 
_ Norz. 
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ry ought to alarm us; and in truth 
we are the only nation upon earth, 
that ever conſidered the firſt as a 
ground of apprehenſion, or the laſt 
as a political defideratum. 

In England, while bondage exiſted 
among that enlightened people, en- 
franchiſements were always encou- 
raged by parliament, and thoſe who 
were entruſted with the adminiſtrati- 
on of juſtice; and throughout all 
Europe indeed, after the introducti- 
on ot Chriſtianity, the gloom of ci- 
vil flavery gradually receded, as their 
horizon was enlightened by the dawn 
of political liberty. Even in Indiat, 
where climate and the nature of the 
country have of neceſſity eſtabliſhed 
a poiitical deſpotiſm, their flaves are 
manumicted without difficulty. No 
legiſlative reſtrictions to obſerve! No 
tvrannic clogs to ſtruggle with! Theſe 
were reſerved for that unhallowed zra 
when the rulers, in a republic pro- 
duced by the perfection of human 
reaſon, ſhould forget the principles 
of their conttitution, of that religion 
they profeſs, of the eternal laws of 
nature, nay, the ſuggeſtions of com- 
mon prudence. When eaſtern deſpots 
ſurpaſs us in humanity, when India 
affords an evidence of juſtice, which 
Maryland heſitates to exhibit, who 
does not lament the corruption of that 
generous ſpirit, whoſe exertions ſo 
lately attracted the attention of an 
admiring univerſe! 

But it has alſo been ſaid (and who 
knows but the ſame opinion may ſtill 
have its advocates?) “ that nature 
has black-balled thefe wretches out 
of ſociety.” - 

Gracious God! can it be ſuppoſed 
that thy Almighty Providence intend- 
ed to proſcribe theſe victims of fraud 
and power, from the pale of ſociety, 
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+ Theres were no ſlaves in India, 
until the Tartars had ſubjugated it. 
The Mahometans eſtabliſhed the cuſ- 
tom ; the Hindoos have never tolerat- 
ed or encouraged it. The Engliſh 
practice it, and the Dutch; no other 


Europeans. 
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86 
becanſe thou haſt denied them the de- 


licacy of an European complexion ! 
Is their colour, mr. ſpeaker, the mark 
of Divine vengeance, or is it only the 
flimſy pretext upon which we attempt 
to zuſtify our treatment of them? 
Arrogant and preſumptuvus is it thus 
to make the diſpeuſations of Provi- 
dence ſubſervient to the purpoſes of 
iniquity, and every flight diverfity in 
the works of Nature the apology for 
oppreſion. Thus acts the witemperate 
bigot ! in religion. Ile pe: lecutes eve- 
ry diſſenter from bis creed, in the 
naine of God, ard evcn rears the 
horrid fabric of an 10quitifton, upon 
heavenly foundations. 

1 bke not theſe holy arguments. 
They are as convenient lor the (rant 
as the patriot ; the eneiny as the friend 
of mankind. Conterplate this {ub- 
ject through the calm medium ot phi- 
loſophy, and then to know that theſe 
ſhackled wretches are men as well as 
we are, ſprung from the ſame com- 
mon parent, and endued with equal 
faculties of mind and body, is to 
know enough to make vs diſdain to 
turn caſuiſts on their com plexions, 
to the delltuétion of thais righ ts. 
'I he beauty of a com plexton 1 is mere 
matter of tale, and varies in diffter- 
ent countries, nay, cen in the ſaine; 
and ſhall we dare to ſet up this vague, 
indeterminate, weathercock Randard, 
as the criterion by which ſhall be de- 
cided on whit comp! xions the rights 
of human nature are conterred, And 
to * hat th CY Are denied by the gre lt 
ordinaire of the Deity ? As it the 
Ruler of the univerſe had mage the 
darkneſs of a fkin, the Satneſs 0 a 
noſe, or tlic widenefs of a mouth, 
which are only deformities or beau- 
ties as tlie undulating tiibunalof tate 
ſhell determine, the indicia of his 
wrath. 

Nir. ſpeaker, it is itte ble th refeC 
on the mittaken light in which this 
unfortunate generation are viewed by 
the people in general. Hardly do 
they deignu to rank them in the order 
ot "beings, aboic the mere animal 
that grazes the field of its owner. 
That an humble, dutky, unlcttered 
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wretch, that drags the chain of bord. 
age through the weary round of life, 
with no other privile but that of 
exiſting for another's . ſhould 
have been intended by Heaven for 
their equal, they will not believe. 
Dat let me appeal to the intelligent 
mind, and aſk, in what reſpect are 
they our inferiors ? "Though they have 
never been taught to tread the paths 
of ſcience, or embelliſh human liſe 
by literary acguirements; though they 
cannot scar into the regions of taſte 
and ſentiment, or EXP lore the ſcenes 
"of philolophic al reſea! ch; 15 it to be 
inſerre that they want the power, it 
the yoke of flavery did not check 
each a piring effort, and clog the 
ſprings of action? bs t ihe kind hand 
vi an afiduon:s den atute their pou- 
ers; let the genus ot freedom excite 
to manly thought and liberal inveiti- 
gation; we ſhould not then be found 
to monop zolize the vigor ot fancy, 
the delicacy of taſte, or the ſolidity 
of ſcientific endowments. Porn with 
kearts as ſuſceptible of virtuous im- 
preiſions as our own, and with minds 
as capable of benefiting by improve- 
ment, they are in all reſpects our 
equals by nature; and he who thinks 
otherwiſe has never reſlected, thar 
talents, however great, may periſh 
annaticed and enknows: unleſs auſ- 
picious cireumſtances conſpite to draw 
ihem forth, and animate their exer- 
tions 1n the round of knowle de A5 
ell might you expect to fee » the "= 
ö ung fountain guth from the burning 
fatida oi Arabia, as that the inſpira- 
tion of genius or the enthuſiaſtic glow 
of ſentiment, ſhould rouſe the mind 
v. Inch bus vielled its e! aticity to ha- 
bitual ſulje ction. "Thus the igno- 
rance and the vices of theſe wretches 
are ſolely the reſult ot ſituatien, and 
therefore no evidence of their inferi- 
ority. Like the flower whoſe cul- 
ture has been neg lected, and periſhes 
ama permitted u CCS eer it Oper» 
its blotoms to the Spring, they only 
prove the unbecility of human na- 
ture, unail:iea and Cppreſled, Well 
has Cowper laid, 


6 Tis liberty alone which Elves 
the flower 
« Of fleeting life its luſtre and 
periume, 
„% And we are weeds without it.“ 
Task, page 134. 

Again; it has been urged, ** that 
manumitted ſlaves will be, as in ma- 
ny inſtances they have been, nuiſances 
in the commumty.“ I know not of 
inſtances of this kind in number ſuf- 
ficient to juttify a general inference 
to the prejudice of the blacks: but 
even if they exiſt, the argument bas 
no weight; for it is founded on what 
is not peculiar to theſe people; but, 
from an imperfect adminiſtration of 
criminal juitice, is equally applicable 
to their winter neighbours. Will any 
one pretend that they alone merit this 
imputation ? Extend it to your white 
citizens in the fame proportion, and 
you wilt not cenſure uncharitably, I 
would not give a ſtraw to choote be- 
tween them. That many of theta 
will be idle, aad roguithly inclined, 
is certain; but they will be kept in 
countenance, fir. That the majority 
will be huneit and induſtrious is as 
p:obable as the contrary. I would 
truſt them as ſcon as the common 
run of your people; in general, ſoon- 
er; Ddecaule the plain, umple method 
of lite to which they have been ac- 
cuſtomed, ſuperſedes the neceſſity of 
much, aud the little they want, their 
habits of labour will render it eaſy 
to ſopply; and becauſe the terror ot 
the law operates ſtronger upon theit 
minds, than on the minds of thoſe 
who have been lung hackneyed in the 
world. They have alio the ſame in- 
decgment to induſtry with others, and 
I ſee no reaſun ._. ſuppoling they will 
be lazier. 

Thus have I anticipated and an- 
ſwered ſuch objectlons, as have come 
to my knowledge, againſt mando miſ- 
kon in general. A variety have alſo 
been ſtarted to this particular mode. 
Theſe tov ſhall be examined. 

V to tuch as reſpect ſuperannuated 
flaves, and the injury to creditors, 
the bili may contain the remedy. Let 
Ce L2vett be conſ. dered in the na- 
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tore of a ſpecific legacy, to depend 


on the fact of aſſets; and let all ma- 
numiſſions of {laves above fifty years 
old, be declared void, and the exe- 
cutors bound to indemnify the coun- 
ty. 

But another objection occurs, which 
may deferve a more particular reply, 
becauſe againſt that there can be 
no adequate proviſion. ** Teſtators 
may impoveriſh their families by in- 
conſiderate manumiſſions in their laſt 
ſickneſs. They may be frightened 
by preachers, refined moralitts, and 
others, when the mind is eaſily alarm- 
ed and incapable of its uſual reſiſt- 
ance.” TI anſwer, fir, that if eman- 
cipations can be effected with the 
owner's content, while his underſtand- 
ing is legally competent to the act, 
I care not through what medium; 
fraud excepted. Should he reduce 
his family to beggary by it, I ſhould 
not be one to repine at the deed. I 
ſnould glory in the cauſe of their 
dittcels, while I wiſhed them a more 
honeft patrimony. Sir, the children 
have no claim to the property of the 
parent, except as the law caſts it on 
them; and therefore you violate no 
rule of moral juttice in allowing him 
to transfer it in his life-time. You 
do permit their claim to be barred by 
the will of the anceſtor, in every in- 
ſtance but this; an inſtance which de- 
ſerves more to be within the rule 
taan any other that can be mention- 
ed, becaulz the property, being found- 
ed in iniquity, cannot be too eaſily 
ceicated, But I much tear that this 
common appreheniton will not be ve- 
rihed in practice. Famiiies will take 
care that thete prcacning gentry ſhall 
hate as little acceſs as poiſible, to the 
perion fram whora they have expec- 
tations. "They will not permit him, 
il they can avoid it, to cloſe his Its 
with the nobleſt act of juſtice that 
can dignify the man or charatertze 
the Chriſtian. The importunate zea- 
lot will have leſs employment than 
is expected; leſs than [ with him. 

We have alſo been told “ that ma- 
numiſſſons by laſt will may produce 
tac ut timely death. cf the makes, 
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Slaves, knowing that they are pro- 
vided for in the will, may deſtroy 
their maſter to prevent a revocation, 
and haften the completion of the be- 
queſt.” is ſtrange to tell, but I 
have known this objection relied on; 
and yet it is plain that it applies with 
equal force to every deviſe whatſo- 
ever, let the ſubject be what it may, 
or the deviſee as white as the ſnows 
of Heaven. Who is there can diſ- 
criminate? TI wiſh to hear a diſtinc- 
tion attempted. I would draw one 
myſelf if I were able. 

Once more; it has been alleged, 
& that ſuch humane proviſions in 
favour of flaves will diminiſh their 
value, by rendering them turbulent, 
diſobedient, and unruly.” Far differ- 
ent, mr. ſpeaker, was the idea of a 
man whoſe name and whoſe opinions 
cannot be too often repeated; a man 
whole greatneſs of foul, and profound 
diſcerament, beaming in every page 
of his works, have defervedly ac- 
quired him the admiration of his co- 
temporaries and poſterity. I mean 
Monteſguieu. Let thoſe, who hold 
this opinion, read the Spirit of Laus, 
with their underſtandings open to 
conviction, and, if they itil! retain 
this ſentiment, I {hall deſpair of pro- 
ducing their converſion. And yet, 
fir, I cannot help remarking, that 
gentleneſs and humanity are the pa- 


rents of conc:hation ; but flubborn- 


neſs and obſtinacy, the effects of cauſe- 
leſs barhacity. The more mild and 


equitavle our laws upon this ſubject, 


the caſier the ſituation of our ſlaves. 
And can it be believed, that to bet- 
ter their ſituation will make them 
more diſcontented with it? Is it 

robable, that to aboliſh one ſad con- 
3 of their bondage, will give 
additional weight to their ſhack les ? 
Is the ſpirit of acquieſcence known 
only in the gloomy regions of deſ- 
pair; or is it rather to be found where 


the cheerful rays of hope diffuie their 


ſoothing influence? Look back for 
examples to the republics of Arheps 
and of Sparta. Never did the ſedi- 
tion of her flaves diſturb the tran- 
quillity of the former; becauſe the 


lenity, the juſtice of her lations 
with reſpect to them, precluded the 
poſſibility of a murmur. But the 
ſlaves of Sparta made that republic 
a perpetual ſcene of commotion ; be. 
cauſe, in conſidering them as ſlaves, 
the republic forgot that they were men. 
In addition to theſe obſervations it 
may be remarked, that the law in 
queſtion has not always exiſted in 
this ſtate; and who 1s it will contend 
that our flaves are more tractable 
now than before its paſſage? In 
Pennſylvania, where they have gone 
to a prodigious extent towards the 
total abolition of Ravery, have they 
felt theſe evils at which gentlemen 
affect to be fo alarmed ? 

I have heard of no objections, ex- 
cept thoſe I have already noticed, 
againſt the report upon the table, and 
I can foreſce no muce. If there ate 
any not yet lated, I requeſt the ene- 
mies to this meaſure to diſcloſe them 
now. I offer myſelf ready to an- 
ſwer them, or to yield to be a pro- 
ſelyte to their opinion, it I cannot. 

Till then, fir, let the ſubject reft 
with the houſe, upon its obvious 
merits, What will be their determi- 
nation, I know not. What it ought 
to be, I have, at preſent, no doubt. 
You are not called upon, at this time, 
to compel an emancipation of your 
ſlaves. For ſuch a meatures I am no 
advocate, however proper it might be 
upon principle, or if the temper of 
the people would allow it (for there 
are times .whea the beſt iaws cannot 
with propriety be enacted). Thus 
ſtands the queſtion at preſent. A for- 
mer legiſlature has created a barrier 
to the courſe of voluntary liberation, 
They have forbid a manumiſſion by 
laſt will and teſtament, or 1a any 
manner during the laſt ſickneſs of 
the owner; a tice when the heart 
is moſt poweriully diſpoſed to be ge- 
nerous and juſt. They have deſtroy- 
ed almett the only opportunity theſe 
wretches can have, ot regaining the 
tation to which God and nature have 
given them a title. They have throw: 
up an inſuperable mound againit te 


gentle current of humauity, to tl. 


additional injury of thoſe whom they 
had alteady injured beyond the reach 
of juſtification. All this they have 
done, without one rational induce- 
ment; without even policy to pleud 
in its-extenvation. Shall vou, then, 
whoſe councils the breath of freedom 
nas heretofore inſpired ; white citi- 
ens have been led by Providence to 
congueſt as glorious as unexpected, 
in the ſacred cauſe of human nature; 
whoſe government is founded on the 
never- mouldering haſis of equal right; 
ſhall you, I fay, behold this wanton 
abuſe of legiſlative autnority ; this 
mameful ditregard of every moral 
and religious obligation; this flagrant 
act of {trained and unprovoked cru- 
city ; and not attempt redreſs, when 
redreſs is ſo eaſy to be effected ? 
Olten, mr. ſpeaker, has the public 
creaſure relieved the wants of ſuffer- 
ing merit, when the bounty of go- 
vernment was hardly reconc:icable 
with juſtice ; but you have now ſub- 
mitted to your conſideration, a caſe 
where the finer feelings of benevo- 
lence may be gratified, and right 
and juſtice add their ſanftion to the 
meaſure, while the community ſuſ- 
tains no damage. Yours, too, will be 
the gratitude of the millions whom 
this day's vote may give io breathe 
the air of freedom; yours the flat- 
tering approbation of the friends of 
mankind ; and yours the pleaſing con- 
{ctouſneſs of having, under the inſtu- 
ence. of every nobler ſentiment, un- 
looted the manacies of maay @ ict- 
!0v-Creature, and led him by the 
zand to liberty and ſocial happineſs! 


TO the foregoing there was a ſhort 
reply, in which no new objections 
were ſtarted. Indeed, only two of 
thoſe before mentioned were infiied 
on; the one reſpecting the impove- 
ninment ot families, and that reſ- 
pecting the dangerous fituation of 
the owner, liberating by will, if the 
fave ſhould diſcover it. Mr. Pink- 
ney anſwered the member: but, as 
de only enlarged on, and treated more 
extenſively what he had already ad- 
ranced on theſe point, by anticips 
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tion, it is needleſs to report his an- 
ſwer. a 

The queſtion being put on the ſe- 
veral clauſes in the report, the houſe 
concurred with every part, except 
that which probibits the exportation 
of faves to the Weſt-Indies, &c. 

The whole, however, was after. 
wards (late in the ſeilfon, when ſeve- 
ral friends to the report had left the 
houſe) loſt in the ſhaje of a bill. 


From the Farmer's Melly Miſeum. 


| The Cunntryman and his Wife, ub 


her new M. uf and 7 i} pet. 


ee MI Y dear,” exclaimed my 
1 wite, the lat time we 


were in Boſton, ** you would have 
forgotten to purchaſe me a muff, had 
I not mentioned it to you; and this 
gentleman ſays he has ſome very 
cheap, ard made upon honour.” 
A muff, my dear,” rephed 1, 
*« you muſt be too well acquainted 
with the ſhortneſs of my purſe, to 
make ſuch a demand. I have alrea- 


dy expended ſo much, by purchaſing 


one nicknack and another, that I fear 
we ſhall be ſhort home.“ But my 
dear man,“ was the reply, what 
will people fay, if I return without 
one? Ir will make a town talk. 
You ſay,” continued ſhe, turning 
to the gentleman behind the count- 
er, that you can afford them upon 
very reaſonable terms.” * Cheaper 
and better than you can find them in 
any otlier place in town,” replied 
he; © pray madam look at them.” 
„ Weil, I gueſs my huſband won't 
object to my taking one, if they ace 
ſo good and cheap, as you lay ; for 
he is commonly pretty good-natured. 
O my cear, ſce what beauties they 
are. Theic are nice. My dear man, 
you can't object to my taking one of 
theſe, they are ſo nice.” + Why, 


urge me to purchaſe one, when I have 
not fo much money in the worid **? 
,“ returned my wife. the gen- 
omar is ſome acquaiated with you, 


* 
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and he ſ-ems to be very kind; I dare 


ſay he will truſt you. Pray, fir,” 
cried ſhe, turning round inſtantly, 
how much are your muffs and tip- 
pets?” Only eighteen dollars, ma- 
dam; and they are very ſine for that 
money.” * Eighteen dollars, quoth 
I: „the Lord forgive ſuch extrava- 
gance, as that would be in us poor 
tolks! My dear, if the mufis are 
wortk that money, let us leave town; 
for I tell you at once, I cannot pur- 
chaſe one, withont robbing our fami- 
ly of neceſſaries. O ſtay, one mi- 
nute, my good man,“ rejoined my 
wile; I é dare ſay, the gentleman 
will abate ſomething of his price; 
don't be ſcared at triſles. If I 
do madam,” ſaid he, it will he 
that you might have one. Won't 
you take a muff without a tippet ? 
That will come very low. We ſell 
them, at only twelve and a half dol- 
lars. What do you ſay, fir,” turning 
to me; come, your lady wiſhes 
tor one very much, and it would be 
a great addition to her appearance ?” 
Why, I ſay, fir,” replied I. that 
I am unable to get ſo much money 
by honeſt means; and as for turning 
rogue, to purchaſe my wife a matt, 1 
ſnhall not do it.“ Why now,” cri- 
ed my wife, I think you quite un- 
kind. Pray, fir, what will you abate 
from your price??? Why, really, 
madam,” ſaid he, “ rather than you 
ſhould not have one, you may take 
it at twelve dollars. [here, re- 
plied my wife, turning to me, “ fee 
how kind the gentleman 1s, and he'll 
truſt you too; I dare ſay, he's feen 
your face in Boſton, before now; 
have vou not, fir? O ves, ma- 
dam,” replied he.“ I have feen him 
beſore; I' credit vou, «© Come 
now,” ſaid my wife, © I don't fee 
as vou can make any objection ; only 
think now, only twelve dollars; and 
you'll mare that in ſome fortunate 
bargain; come, my dear, there an't 
ſuch a nice muff in all the town we 
live in.” 


I can't ſar, whether J was filent 


moit from aſtoniſhment, or from 
griel and mortiſication. However, 


they both concluded, that, from the 
circumſtance of my being filent, I 
had given my conſent; when the 
gentleman renewed his oratory to my 
wife: „and you mult have a tippet, 
madam, to be in uniform; it will be 
quite unfaſhionable not to have one 
with ſuch a nice muff; and they are 
very warm and comfortable, I aſſure 
you.” *© Yes, my dear,” reſumed 
my wife, „I had about as lief have 
no muff, as to be without a ti 
pet, it will look ſo unſaſhionable.“ 
« Come, fir,” ſaid the merchant, 
« 1 will put them both at ſeventeen 
dollars, and that 1s abſolutely one 
dollar lower than I ought to afford 
them.“ Come, my dear,” cried 
my wiſe, I fee by your looks, that 
you almoſt give conſent; and ſhan't 
you take pride in ſeeing me in ſuch 
a nice tippet?“ Come,“ ſaid the 
gentleman, you give your conſent, 
that your lady ſhould take one.” 
« All the conſent that J ſhall give,“ 
replied I, “ will be, not to quarrel 
with my wife in public.” “ Well, 
fir,” returned he, as your lady 
ſeems to be determincd to have one, 
I think that is about equal to con- 
ſent.“ 

lere my part in the dialogue, for 
J cannot call it either a comedy or 
tragedy, ended; and from my ſi- 
lence, being overpowered with the 
number rather than the weight of 
their arguments, they fell to examin- 
ing the quality of the mus; and in 
due time, I received a very polite 
invitation “ to walk.“ As we were 
leaving the ſtore, the merchant was 
good enough to obſerve, © that nine- 
ty days was the longeit time he gave 
credit.“ And I thought I could dit- 
cover a little leis politenefs or nicety 
in the manner ot the obſervation, 
than what was fo obſervable a little 
before.“ Ay, ninety days, ſir, ſaid 
I, I ſhall not forget it, I aflure 
vou.“ And that is what I have not 
been able to do: For, every time my 
wife has ſet her foot into our neareſt 
neighhour's door, which has pretty 
cequentiy happened ſince our jour- 
ney to Ben, the new muff and tip: 
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pet have been tackled on. And it 
may be proper here, that I may do 
juſtice to the good qualities of theſe 
uſeful garments, to remark, that let 
the weather be what it might, my 
wife has never been abſent from 
church, one Sabbath ſince our return. 
And, whatever the cauſe may be, ſhe 
has not only been a conſtant attend- 
ant herſelf, but ſhe urges others to 
do the ſan;e. In ſhort, ſhe has taken 
vaſt comfort ſrom them. But I bare 
been at my wits end on every Sabbath, 
leſt the congregation might uncharita- 
bly ſuppoſe (though it is not proba- 
ble to we, that the thought entered 
her mind) that ſhe took ſome pains 
to preſent this muff fair in the faces 
of the whole audience, as much as to 
ſay, © There is not fuck anuther in 
the whole houſe.” And every time 
I've ſeen theſe, I have been preſented 
with a bill of ſeventeen dollars in 
ninety days. Theſe ninety Cavs are 
new reduced to about ten; 1 have 
already received a letter, by way of 
admonition, from our good creditor ; 
and, to prevent a writ, I have no 
method to purſue, but to part with 
two (for one will not dv it) ot thoſe 
three cows which base for fevcral 
years ſupported my family. 

Did you ſaffciently notice, my 
fair readers, the fentiments which 
carcleſsiy dropped from the lips of 
my wiie, ulile in the Boſton fore, 
% There an't ſuch a nice mutt in all 
the town we live in?” And did it 
not betray the ſentiments of more 
than one of your hearts? And for 
the ſake of having the nicett muf, 
the coſtlieſt gown, the fineſt bonnet, 
and the beit outſide appearance of 
any in your town; would you not 
perplex your huſband with debts all 
his life! I am no auſtere declaimer 
againſt the decent faſhions of the 
world; and once I could indulge my 
family in moſt of their wiſhes. Brt 
misfortune upon misfortune has fol- 
lowed me ſo cloſe, that one cow in 
my yard 1s worth more to me, than 
all the muffs and tippets in New 
England. Yes, ye fair, many of 
yuur yood-natured huſbands will tec! 


the weight of the faſhions, before 
they die! And what will you get to 
yourſelves, by following, or rather 
driving them, with ſuch ſpeed ? The 
name of extravagance, the enmity 
which always accompanies ambition 
and parade, and the ſhame of vanity ! 
It you value your own happineſs, if 
you would put on the appearance of 
Chriſtians, you muſt feel no mortiſi- 
cation at having a brighter gown, a 
coſt her muff, or a finer bonnet, ſtand 
ſide by tide with yours; and if your 
huſband's purſe require it, you will 
gain more love and eſteem, in having 


your hands muficd up in the ſkin of 


your old cat, than in all the turs of 
the Entton empire: ard if experi- 
ence do not teach you the ſame leſ- 
ſon, I give you leave to fiyle the 
writer of theſe hints, by a name 
which I ſhould dread more than all 
others— 
A HATFR OF YOUR SEX. 
BAoſſachufetis, Jau. 8, 1798. 


Copy of a. Letter addrifſed to the late 
FP reftdent of the United States, by 
an Epiſcopal Ciirg manu ia Vermcut. 

<IR, 


1 event which our church bad 
good reaſon to expect, tor ma- 
ny years, bas taken place. 

The legiſiatute of Vermont, at 
their laſt ſeflicn, converted our glebes 
to other uics, than they were appro- 
priated to by ancient grants and char- 
ters. Ihe lands of the ſociety in 
London, for propagating the Gotpel, 
are alſo ſcized upon as confiſcate. 
Ihe pretext for this is, that by the 
operation of the late treaty of peace, 
and the laws of Nature and nations, 
thoſe lands had become ſorleit, and 
of courſe, the property was veſted in 
the ſtate. 

Ira Allen, Eſq. introduced the mea- 
ſure, by petition, from the truſtees of 
the new college, ior a conveyance of 
the ſociety's land to that inſtitution. 
His object was, to enhance the value 
of tie ſettlement oi Burlington, on 
luke Champlain, of which he 1s 
chiei proprietor, by building a feat 
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of learning, and providing a revenue 
for it, from this property of the ſoci- 
ety. Theſe truſtees are compoſed of 
the governor of the ſtate and ſpeaker 
of the houſe of afſembly for the time 
being, of the preſent diſtrict judges 
of the ſuperior court, and ſeveral 
other laymen, joined with a miniſter 
cf religion from three denominations. 
The epiſcopal clergyman, however, 
was not conſulted upon the deſigned 
petition ; although he 1s brother to 
the governor, and refides at the diſ- 
tance of only a ſew miles irom the 

overnor, mr. Allen, and mr. Hitch- 
cock (the diſtrict judge). 

Doctor Williams, now miniſter of 
Rutland, formerly a profeſſor and in- 
ſtructor in Cambridge college, and 
author of the natural and civil hiſto- 
ry of Vermont, may be ſaid to be 
the father of theſe meaſures. He was 
offended, becauſe we would not make 
him our biſhop. His friends hold 
him up as a candidate for the preti- 
dent's chair in the new college. Ste- 
phen Jacobs, Eſq. (under dr. Willi- 
ams' influence) uſhered the ſeizute of 
our glebes into public debate, in the 
legiſlature, of which he was a mem- 
ber- Mr. Jacobs was lately the attor- 
ney of the diſtrict of Vermont. 

Mr. Allen, by the independence 
2nd grants of \ermont, berame poſ- 
{-Tod of extenſive tracts of land: He 
has neglected to aſſign vs our glebes 
in ſome towns, in wiich he is large- 
ly ir-rofted. until we conſidered our- 
ſelves bound, to make a ſmall purſe, 
to enable one of our congregations, 
to ſue him for its right in that town- 
ſhip. The action, however, was not 
commenced, 

Public officers, and men enriched 
by revolution, and places in the na- 
tional and ſtate governments, have 
eftocted a perverſion of our glebes, 
na fate which obſerved a nentral- 
. during part of the war, and was 
too fechia to render it any ſubſtantial 
aid. This, after eleven years peace, 
in co: -..iftion alſo to the opinion 
of abi. iteſmen and lawyers and the 
whole church. 

Tie generals and other officers of 


the late army, the ſlam veteran, and 
ſuffering cit1zen, have thus been made 
the means of wreſting a property from 
us, which religion, liberty, law, ho- 
nour, and juſtice forbid every man, 
from converting to other, than its 
original uſes. 

This is but part of an uniform 
ſyſtem, from the firſt ſettlement of 
America, to deltroy the church; 
priated hiſtories and public papers 
confirm this idea. A new injury is 
now intended to be added to tiofe 
formerly done, by the legiſlatures of 
Maſſachuſetts, New Hamp'hire, and 
Connecticut, aided by governors 
Langdon, Hancock, and Hui'ing- 


ton, and the political, civil, ani mi- 


litary influence of preſiden ts Lang- 
don, Stiles, Willard, Whe⸗ lock, and 
the colle ges and clergy of New Eng- 
land. 

The public files, avthentic faQs, 
and inconteſtible witnefles prove, that 
my charge as to the ahove bodies, of- 
ficers, and individuals, is true. They 
have often departed from their duty 
as Chriſtians, their honour as patriots, 
and their dignity as gentlemen. by 
taking public monies, and uſing im- 
proper influence in their {tations, ta 
injure the church and the ſacicties cf 
methodifts, bantiits, &c. By mea 
of party coliezes, unjuſt political an. 
religious prejudices have heen excit- 
ed againſt us. Our children offen 
meet with, and are conſtantly expoi- 
ed to injury in the northern ſchools 
and coll-ges, becauſe of our religion. 
The colieges have for many vears 
taught, that epiſcopalians are attach- 
ed to monarchy : to preſ-nt the facts 
which corroborate theſe charges, 
would he to write a volume; th: 
materials are at my command—m"” 
duty calls me to the taſk. _ 

I hoped that my reſpectful correi 
pondence, and the regular informa- 
tion I have given ſeveral years to 
my civil rulers who belong to the 
church, and to my eccleſiaſtic gover- 
nors, would hare faved our property 
by their aid. In purſuance of that 
uniform conduct which belongs to 


me, in my place, while time and 
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kealth permit, I lay this before your 
excellency for a place in your files, 
for the inſpection of potterity, Co- 
ies of it will be ſent to the biſhops 
in the ſtates for the ſame purpoſe. 
By the perſeverance of our cler- 
and brethcen, and by our mu- 
tual exertions, we were recovering 
the property, which 1s chiefly en- 
tered upon by tre ſpaſſes, and is un- 
der conſiderahle cultivation. Reh- 


ion was ahout to extend, in a more 


venerable degree than ever, among 
proteſſed Chriſtians, who are divid- 
ed and contentious, on fo ſerious a 
ſubject. 

A plundered church—late com- 
plaining army—tumultuous inſur- 
recti-ns—and avaricious deſires to 
plunder the neighbouring provinc- 
es, do not accord with the honour 
or proſperity of a Chriſtian nati- 
on, or men proud of a ſucceſstul 
war and honourable peace —a good 
form of goverument, and flouriſh- 
ing affairs. 

The preſent eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of 
America is a very exact tranſcript 
from the hiſtory of England, after 
the civil wars and revolution. 

Preſbyterianiſm, owing its power 


and origin to the people, will always 


call the popular power to its aid.— 
The majority will there determine 
what is truth and right, however 1g- 
norant, avaricious, or bigoted, this 
majority may be. 

The clergy and churches in ge- 
neral, are happy and uſeful in the 
provinces, while we are oppreſſed 
and timid in the ſtates. Witnefſ- 
es to conſtant injury,” we are ſcarce- 
ly permitted to ſpeak or remonſtrate, 
in our defence. We are fold in an 
age, vainly boaſted to be an age 
ot reaſon, into the hands of men, 
who deſpiſe and revile Chriftianity, 
who wrong us with impunity, Ve- 
ry many of our foes compoſe the 
councils, and frame the laws of Ame- 
rica. 

Vour excellency remains as the dif. 
intereſted friend of religion, liberty, 
and law. May your adminiſtration 


be always bleſſed, in extending what 


is regular, and reſtoring what is right, 
I am molt reſpectfully 
your excellency's 
devoted ſervant, 
JOHN C. OGDEN. 
Dartmouth College, Dec. 22, 1794. 


From the (Philadelphia) General Ad- 


Veriliſere 
An Account of a new Species of Wheat. 


HE hiftory of a forward Win- 

ter wheat, accidentally diſco- 
vered in Virgina, is a ſhort one. A 
mr. Iſbill, in the county of Caroline, 
of that ftate, about ſeven years paſt, 
purchaſed of a merchant a quantity 
of mixed wheat, and having ſown it, 
when his wheat was in flower, he 
obſerved a fingle ear almoſt ripe. 
Hence he conceived an idea, that it 
might be a different ſpecies. To de- 
determine this, he carefully preſerv- 
ed the wheat produced by this ſoli- 
tary ear, which has now multiplied 
to ſuch a degree, as that ſeveral thou- 
ſand buſhels will be produced at the 
next harveſt; it having been diſtri- 
buted into many hands. 

But the character of this wheat de- 
ſerves greater attention. And as in 
all probability, it has not yet entire- 
ly unfolded its qualities, it is much 
to be deſired, that the beſt informed 
botanical knowledge, and the moſt ac- 
curate agricultural experiments were 
united in its inveitigation. 

he following obſervations, have 
for their baſis ſeveral trials upon dif- 
terent ſoils, made in the two laſt 
years ; a term fo ſhort, that it would 
be dangerous to allow them an un- 
ſuſpicious reliance. 

This wheat ripens from 15 to 20 
days earlier than any other; the ſtraw 
is ſhorter by about one-third, than 
that of any other kind, and the ſame 
proportion 15 maintained in the length 
of the ear. But the ear always poſ- 
ſeſſes a full and prominent appear- 
ance, Ihe ſtraw is encumbered with 
very little fodder. ; 


he circumſtance of its ripening ſo 


early, produces the followingygimpor- 
tant effects. 
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1ſt. It is never deſtroyed by the 
ruſt. An effect, towards which the 
nakedneſs ana lowneſs of the firaw, 
by allow 1g more freely the action 
of the fun and air, mutt confiter, 
bly contributt. Upon this point, the 
experiments af peared to be conclu- 
fie, Ihe two la!l YEAT3 Were ſingu- 
larly unſeaſonable upon wheat in ge- 
neral, after it was in the var, where 
the experiments wore made, and muſt 
ſo upon this particular ſpocies. but 
this bade dehance to the peſtilence, 
and weighed above ſixty pounds to 
the huſhel, whilſt all others ſuflered 
a loſs of about one-third in quantity, 
and did not in weight exceed aa ave- 
rage of fifty-ſire. The experiment 
were made in fx digerent places; 
upon new, old, fiff, light, poor, and 
rich ground. And the different ferts 
of wheat were ſown on the ſame 
day, immediately contiguous to each 
other, early and late, 

zd. Peing ripe, before cochle has 
arrived to a vegetable ſtate, it is ne- 
ver aſſailed by that enemy. And it 
is probable, that the feed of the wild 
onion may feel a ſhoc!; from the ſame 
c:ufe. As to cheat, it dd not make 
its appearance among this wheat ; 
but it is to be expreted, this, like 


other wheat, is liable to UELEeneratc 


imo that weed. 
3d. If vegetables extract much of 


their food from the atmoſphere, as 


the experiments of doctor Pricſily 
ſcemcicarly to prove; and if mere of 
this food 1. obtained. when the air 
is condenfe hw a degree of monttire, 
than u len it is in a ſtate of rarefac- 
tion, it reſults, that this wheat can- 
nov equally impoveriſh the foil, with 
any other ſpec: es; becaule it arrives 
to maturity be ore the heats of Sum- 
mer have driven duden vegetables, to 
paſture themſelves almott exclutively, 
upon the ſtore of food abiotbed by 
the earth. 
4ih, Admitting this theoretic ar- 


gument to be inconcluitve, it will not 


weaken the force ot another, which 
15 experimental. Clover was fown 
upon tour of the tix lots of this wheat, 
and ally upon its contiguous rival, 


The clover—and where there was no 
clover, the weeds ſucceeding this 
wheat far ſurpaſſed in cowth, 
the clover and weeds {ucuicding the 
other kinds, that their ſuperior lux- 
uriancy was diſtinguiſhable almoſt as 
fac as they could be diſcerned. And 
though this chect ould be attribut- 
ed — the removal of the forward 
wheat from the ground, carlier than 
the other ; ; yet it muſt ſtill be acknow- 


tedged, that it will have a preſerva- 


tive influence upon the fertility of 
the ſoil. 

5th. Wherever the chmate will ad- 
mit of the coltivation of artificial 
graſſes, the lait obſervation deſerves 
conſiderable attention: And it may 
be enfored hy ethers h. ing a ſimi! iar 
tendency, Befote, as well as atter, the 
forward wheat was cut, the growth 
of the clover {own upon it greatly 
exceeded that of ite ne1ghbour, 25 :nd 
it alſo came up better. Whether this 
is aſcribable to the lowneſs of the 
wheat, and its not being burdened 
by any operative weight of fodder, 
or to any other cauſe, it is yet an 
eFoct, as recommendatory of it to 
northern climates, as its ſafety againſt 
ruſt is to ſonthern. he product of 
the grass, either for hay or paf- 
ture, is greater, and it al ſo acquires 
a ltrength of conſt tation, carable 
of wv ithitandigg tie vummer hats, 
Iheſe it almoſt oniverſaliy ſurvived; 
elſt the contiguous clover, dehili- 
tate d by being opprefies with a great- 
er burden of {iraw, and to a "lat 
period, periſhed, generally in great 
quantities, and in ſome ſpots, en- 
tircly. 

6th. If Indian corn is cultivated 
to a conſide rable extent, it uſually 
{ſuffers at harveſt. he harveſt of 
the forward wheat is over, when the 
corn is yet young, and therefore re- 
coverable ; whereas it often hap Pens, 
that it ſuttains irretrievable injury, 
by arri ing to an advanced ſta: de. "aw. 
ing the neglect incident to the later 
harvelt, 

-th. When potatoes or other e- 
getables, which are gathered late in 
the fall, are uſed as a fallow crop, 


„„ 
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the repugnancy of this wheat to the 
ruſt, mult be highly recommendato- 
ry, becauſe late ſowings are ever moſt 
hable to this diſtemper. 

With reſpe& to the ſtraw, which 
is inferior in quantity to that of ocher 
wheat, about one- third, it occurs to 
obſerve, 

iſt. That this circamitunce pro- 


duces a ſaving of ncar one-third of 


the labour of cuttiug, gathering up, 
Ne and lacking % 

That the wheat, being ſhort, 
= lodge des. 

3d. That it may be cut by the 
ſey tha, almoſt unexcepticnably. 

4th. hat the ftraw is not liable 
to be damaged by the ruſt, 

oth. bat tie grain, before and 
after the wheat is cat, is not liable 
to an equal degree of riſque, with 
wheat carr ing a greater burden of 
ſtraw, from rain; becauſe this ſpecies 
dries tatter, and is got in fooner. 

It may be objected, that this cir- 
cumſtance diminiſhes the great fund 
for rating manure. Jo this it is 
anſwered, that the ſtraw is only an 
offal of t: © crop. I kat no crop can 
be cultivated for the ſake of the of 
al. That the impoverthment of che 
ſoil, by the erowth of ttraw, is pro- 
ba' ly equivalent to the quantity pro- 
duced, {hat hence it may be in- 
fe red, th at it will require the whole 
ſurplus of Hra, produced by the iater 
wheat, to repair its ſurplus ot injury 
to the ſoil, beyond the forward: and 


that if it were admitted, that a a given 


quauti ty of land, in the later, would 
produce ravre ſtraw, thaa the ſaine 
quantity in the former, it does not 
follow, that a fimilar efte& would 
flow from a given quantity of labour; 
becauſe the fo wing of labour, being 
equivalent to tlic degcien cy of ſtrau, 
may be converted to the extenfion of 
tillage, and thus more than Compen- 
fate for that deficiency. 

Peides, it theſe arguments are juſt, 
they exhibit an article of agriculrur- 
al economy of great importance. he 
whole labour of removing the fur- 
flus of ſtraw, of conv verting it into 
manute, and refioring i: to the ſoil, 
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is ſaved; and nothing is loſt by this 
ſaving, 1 the late wheat does 
not rob the foil of this ſurplus. The 
forward wheat invariably produces 


mute gret then the later, in propor- 
Lon to the araw. 


71 he ſhortudts of the ear is the next 


object ot confideration, as it appears 
to prognoliicate a diminution ot the 
crop: It being evident that an ear, 
one-third longer, mult produce the 
moſt grain, if equally well filled. 
"The lait circumſtance ſeldom, or ne- 
ver happens; but if it did, it ought 
not till to be conceded, chat an equal 
quanticy of land or of labour, would 
produce more later than forward 
wheat. IKcauſe, 

it. The land may probably hear 
being ſown one-third thicker, on ac- 
count ot the difference in the ſize of 
the ſtraw; and if fo, the objection, 
ariſing troin a ſuppoſed deficiency of 


that article, i is removed. But ii, wich 


an equal quantity of feed, the crop 
of grain will be equal, and land can 
bear more forward, than later feed; 
it follows, that the crop, per acre, 
of the torward wheat will be great- 
er, whilſt it will impoveriſh the foil 
leſs, by reaſon of being ſeparated 
from it ſooner, The ſuperiority of 
the procuce, per acre, is rendered ſtill 
more robable, by eſtimating all the 
excluhtve caſualties, to which che lat- 
er wheat 1: liable; and by recollect- 
nz, that the heads ot the forward 
wheat are almoſt invariably beſt fill- 
ed, and the grain heavieſt. 

2d. Should this expectation even 
turn out to be groundlefs, as to an 
equal quantity of land; yet it may 
be fately affirmed, that an equal quan- 
tity ef labour would undoubredly 
produce an equal quality in the cro 
(ſoppoͤng the two kinds of wheat 
to come to perfec ion) both us to grain 
and ſtraw. This idea compriſes the 
beneſ.ts àriſing trom the culture of 
the forward wheat, within the nar- 
rowet compaſs; and yet, excluding 
the conſiderations of leſs magnitude, 
an improvement of the ſoil, and an 
avoidance of the excluſive calamities, 
to which the later wheat is liable, are 
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among the advantages which would 
ſtill remain. 

To form a comparative average of 
theſe rival crops, would require a 
long ſuccefſion of accurate experi- 
ments, as the only means by which 
a juſt computation of the excluſive 
calamities, ſo inimical to the later 
wheat, can be made. During the 
two years' experiments, before menti- 
oned, the forward wheat was preler- 
able to the later in every reſpect, 
and in all foils. The crop exceeded, 
by the acre, in meaſure, in weight, 
and as to the value of the ſtraw. But 
theſe reſults do not furniſh ſufficient 
evidence of the conſequences, 1n caſe 
both kinds ſhould arrive to a fate 
of perfection. 

The grain of the forward wheat 

is harder than any other with which 
it has been compared. it is alſo large, 
plump, white, and produces flour in 
quantity and quality equal to the 
belt later uhite wheat. 
This hardneſs of the grain con- 
ſpires with the inferior growth of 
the ſtraw and fodder, to leſien the lia- 
bility of the forward wheat to ſprout 
in the field. An effect, to which its 
ripening in cooler weather allo con- 
tributes. 

It is very probable, that this ſpe- 
cies of wheat would be a beneſicial 
acquiſition to thoſe countries, whote 
ſhort Summers, warm climates, or 
wet ſeaſons, occaſion many impedi- 
ments in the culture of this grain. 
It it were introduced into Great Bri- 
tain, and if it ſhould be found that 
the ſoil and chmate of America, oper- 
ated particularly againit its degene- 
racy, whillt that country would be 
greatly benefited, a new branch of 
commerce would be opened for this. 

An agent at Frederickſburg or Port- 
Royal, on Rappahannock river, in 
Virginia, might probaby be able to 
collect, as much as one thouſand buſh- 
els of this wheat. The eaverneſs, 
however, with which it is purchaſ- 
ed for ſced by the neighbouring far- 
mers, and the ſmallnef, of the quan- 
tity yet grown, rapid as the increale 


has been, have hitherto beltowed up- 


on it a ſuperiority of price over other 

wheat, from fifty to an hundred per 

centum. A circumſtance which con- 

ſtitutes an encomium flowing from 

experiment upon this ſpecies of wheat. 
Philad. Sept. 11, 1795. 


From the American Daily Advertiſer. 
Plan for a Nobility in the United 
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„ ang a king and nobil- 
ity are ardently dehred, by 
a fey of the good people of the Unit- 
ed States; and the ſaid friends of 
ariſtocracy and ran, are daily more 
and more diſgu ed with that old- 
faſhioned, republicun equality, which, 
to the noble-m:naca, s the worit fla- 
very: And wheceas the aimers at ſa 
happy a change in the government 
of our couniry, are, and nave been, 
much at a loſs touching the wa,s and 
means of providing a fet of men, of 
ſufficient wealth, merit. and ſplen- 
dour, to form an hereditary and ti- 
tled order ; the following plan, for 
that purpoſe, is humbly offered to 
public coniideration, by a citizen 
who has employed his thoughts un 
that all-important ſubject, and dares 
flatter himſelf, hat his plan, if adopt- 
ed, will, 1a providing as many noble 
lords as may be wanted, for this, at 
preſent, poor plebeian country, be 
productive of many other and great 


benefits to the ſame. 


The Plan. 

Let a lift be made of all the ſpecu- 
lators, as well in as out of the go- 
vernment, who bare been prudent 
enough to enrich themſelves in the 
ſum of 150,000 dollars at the lealt— 
It is then propoſed, 

ift. "That to cach ſpeculator, havy- 
ing not leſs than 15c,000 dollars, 
nor more than 290,000, there ſhall be 
added {either by tree grant from the 
treaſury, or by ſome governmental 
douceur equal thereto) as much as 
will make up 390,000, | 

zd. To each ſpeculator, having 
not Icfs than 200,000, nor more thai 
309,009, to be added, in like way, 
as much as will make up 459,200, 
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zd. To each ſpeculator, having 
not leſs than 300,000, nor more than 
450, 0, as much as will make up 
600,000. ; 

4th. To each ſpeculator, having 
not leſs than 450,000, nur more than 
656,000, as much as will make up 
$00,009. 

sth. To each ſpeculator, having 
A MILLION and upwards, nothing 
to be added. 

be ſaid eſtates to be entailed in 
the mail line, purſuant to the right 
of primogeniture ; and the interelt 
accruing thereon, to be made ſure to 
the ſaid ſpeculators and their heirs 
for ever, by perpetul taxes, unaltera- 
bly appropiated, and quarterly paya- 
ble to their uſe. 

The noble ſpeculators of the low- 
eſt rank or grade, to be ſtyled, © Ihe 
order of the Leech.” I ſeir title to 
be, Their Fullneſſes.“ 'T heir arms, 
A leech, clinging to the bowels of 
an old ſoldier.” Ihe motto, The 
blood of the brave, the reward of rhe 
knave.” | 

The noble ſpeculators of the next 
rank, to be ſty led, "The order of 
Modern Juſtice.” The title, Their 
Rapacities. The arms,“ A pair of 
ſcales, balancing 2/6 with 20s. The 
motto, Cheating no felony.” 

The noble ſpeculators of the next 
rank, to be ſtyled, The order of 
the Virtuous League.“ Ihe title, 
* their Hucktiterſhips.”” The arms, 
A member of c—n—g—s, in the 
hand of tellowihip with a broker 
in the mouth of tlie former, a label, 
* Ill bellow for contracts and moral- 
Itv'—in the mouth of the latter, a 
label, And I'll be buying up the 
FINALS.” Ihe motto, Public 
zarth, private. fraud.“ 

ihe noble ſpeculators of the next 
tank, to be ſtyled, i be order of 
Adumption;“ or, if thought more 
ſuitable, he order at the Golden 
Fleece,” The title, "Their Pirate- 
ſbips.” The arms, „ Three packet- 
boats (their flag—a ſhecp, and its 
keeper, athited by a ftranger, in the 
«t of ſheering it) under tull fail for 
| ke modern Ceich:; | Charleſton] ; 
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and a number of es in full 
ſpeed, in different directions.” The 
motto, ** 'The many made for the 
few.”? 

The noble ſpeculators of the bigh- 
eſt rank, to be ſtyled, ** "Ihe order 
of Scrip.”” The title, "Their Influ- 
ences.” The arms, A Janus, fit- 
ting on a pile of certificates; Modeſ- 
ty under one foot Fidelity under the 
other; one face towards the banx 
the other toward c—n—g—s; in 
one hand the federal conſtitution, 
blotted and torn—in the other, a co- 

y of the Britiſh ſtatute, incorporat- 
ing the bank of England.” A dou- 
ble motto, “ Public debts, private 
bieti.ngs (and underneath) Corrupti- 
on, the true oil for tlie political ma- 
chine.“ 

Manifold and great will be the ad- 
vantages incidental to this, ſo gene- 
rous a plan. 

ift, As it will ſtimulate diligence 
and ingenuity, by ſo great a reward 
to citizens who have fo exeteiſed theſe 
virtues, as to poſleſs themſelves of the 
wealth of the country at the leaſt poſ- 
ſible expenſe. 

2d. As it will encourage liberty of 
conſcience, by confering honours 44 
revenues cn the men who bave no- 
bly dared to ſhake off its yoke. 

3d. As it will improve morality, 
by recommending a latitude in deal- 
ings, which our narrow-minded iorce 
fathers never dreamt of. 

4th. As it will increaſe the arti- 
ſicial energy of the government, by 
combining avarice with ambition in 
the adminiitration thereot ; ſo as to 
ſtrengthen the motives and the means 
of a powerful ſet of men, to refit 
and keep down the infolent, republi- 
can ſpirit of the people. For a ſtand- 
ing order of nobility, thus twiſted in- 
to the government, will be more to 
be relicd on, than any ftanding army 
Whatever, of mere plebeians, as is 
evinced in the caſe of the French re- 
volution; chat deteſtable ſubverſion 
of the noble prerogatives of the tew, 
in favour of the vulgar rights of the 
many. 

Sth. As it will f:ften the better, 
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the bleſſings of an irredeemable deht. 
For, as the taxes, for the debt, will 
keep the people obedient and ſober, 
the nobility, mounted on the debt, 
will perpetuate the taxes on the pe7- 
le; and fo perpetuate both theſe 
leſſings. 5 a 

This idea, of founding a nobility 
on a tunded debt, is pertectly an ori- 
ginal invention; and, being no lets 
iugenious than important, the aut nor 
hopes to be rewarded with a ſpecial 
act of grace, admitting him to rags 
in the Order of Modern Juſtice,” 
i no higher. If not fo rewarded, he 
heicby gives notice, that he in. iſts on 
tits right to a patent. 

lf the invention take with 
the public, as it deſerves, he intands 
to complete the idea, by tundinyg a 
king on the funded nobility; and 
ſnall then expect an advancement to 
the Order of Scrip.“ 
AKRCHIMEDES. 


P. S. As it may have happened, 
that the laudable pathon of getting 
other people's money, and {ending 
their own, may har e lately puſhed a 
number of wort'ly adventurers into 
extravagancics, degrading them {rom 
their rank on the fcale of wealth, 
whereby they may loſe the promoti- 
on deſigned them, and impede the 
whoie plan; it is therefore to be un- 
derſtood, that the li't to be made 
out as above, mall have reſerencge to 
the day of lait ; and all laiſ- 
es ſubſequent there o, to be inade up, 
directly or indirectly, out of the fand 
appropriated to purchaſing in the pub- 
lic deht; winch will alto have the 
advantage of leffening the reduction 
thereo!. And it is conceived, that 
this relief to the fuiforers will be the 
more. proper, in as much as a great 
part of the people to be taxed there- 
tor, were heretotore relieved, in their 
diitreſs, by that claſs of their tetlow- 
citizens, who generouſly allowed them 
25. and, in {ome inflances, as hizh as 
2/6 in the pound, for their certifi— 
cates; and gratitude, equally as jul- 
tice, now requires all ſuch people, in 


turn, to fave their benefactors from 
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the enormous loſs of 20 or 25 
cent. on capital, whereon they had 
gained the moderate proft of, only, 
eight hundred or nine hundred per 
cent. A. 


Plan of an Agreenent, aming the Pov. 
ers in Eur, aud the Cie Siates 
of Ius rica, for the Purp Je of Vee 
wwering Dijcrueries f gu nul Be. 
ne ja IS) le 5 by 517 n 01Car, 
Bar act, P refrdent 2 F the board of 


Joriculture. 


"| 5 plan of eſtabliſhing a board 
of a riculture, r promoting 
the interna improve nent of Great 
Britain, to myh long a favourite idea 
of the perſon who Drought forward 
that propolal, ver couid never hate 
been carried to its preſent uate of 
perte“tion, had it nut been tor an 
ext-niive tour which the author made 
through ſome of the mot intereiting 
parts of Europe, In tie courie of 
that tour, he ſaw ſevera! valuable in- 
ſtitutions for public purpoles, from 
each of which, as well as trom thoſe 
at home, he took ſuch hints as ſcem- 
ed to him l:kely to be of fervice; 
and formed on the whole, the plan 
of an eſtabliſnment, on a ſcale ſutk- 
ciently extenſive, to merit, in his 
opininion, the apprubation of the 
Britiſh parliament. "they were pre- 
vailed upon to adopt it, not, howe- 
ver, without ſome oppoſition, and 
merely as an experiment. Ihe te- 
ſult, he llatters himſelf, mult be in 
the higheſt degree ſatistactury to thoſe 
who wilked well to ſuch an under- 
taking. Ihe board was con!tituted 
only on the 4th of dept. 1793. and 
alrvady a arcater mals of ayricuk 
tural and {tatiftical knowled ze has 
been collected, in little more than 
a ar and an half, than erer was 
accumulated before ia fo ſhort à fe- 
rio. 
The improvement of his nafi”? 
country was not the ſte ohject which 
the author, hover anxigus to pfo- 
more it, had in view when he form- 
ed this ettablihment. lle well Knew 


it would ſoon prove of general bene 


a. i... as an aa. oe ae. ee. ei. 
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as Yd. „ 9 
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kt to ſociety. The carry ing on, there- 
fore, a correſpondence with foreign 
fates, diſpoſed to enter into ſuch an 
intercourſe, was a part of the origin- 
a! plan. A ſecretary, acquainted with 
ſeveral of the moſt important lan- 

gages in Europe, was at ached to 


the board, for the purpoſe of con- 


dutung that correſpondence—and 
th. ugh the war, ſo generally raging 
on the continent, has given a Git- 
fercnt directs: n to the minds of men, 
and greatly in ded ſuch an inter- 
courſe, yet much uſeful information 
has been received from, and commu— 
nicated ro tore g Countries, fince the 
board was eiabliiked, 

"There are ſome points connected 
with the improvement of a country, 
which are only applicable to parti- 
colar places; an mwmaprovement, or 
inſtance, in the culture of the vine, 
would be of ro uſe to the northern 
parts of Europe; nor would it be of 
any conſequence to the ſouthern, that 
the Scotch fir could be made doubly 
valuable, by ufing the branches of 
young für, as an article of food for 
ſheep or cattle, in the winter ſeaſon, 


"when it is ſo difficult to ſupport 


them. "There are many objects, how- 
ever, of equal in portance to all coun- 
tries, and in the improvement of 
which, every nation is cqually inter- 
eſted; for example, any diſcoveries 
in conſequence of which a greate 
quantity of animal or vegetable food 
can be produced for the ute of man 
any improvement in medicine—in the 
means of faving fſuel—in the con- 
firuftion of houtes for the lower or- 
ders of the people, &c. and many 
other particulars of a fimilar nature. 
Pifcoveries made in one country, 
gradually reach another; but the in- 
terval 1s often tedious, and the loſs 
thereby ſuſtained is great ereas, 
it the progreſs could be accelerated, 
tie conſequences might be in the 
higheſt degree beneficial, not only to 
the country that receives, but to the 
one that makes the diſcovery. For 
no individual, or eren nation, can 
carry any art or new invention to its 
ultimate ſtate of pertection. It muſt 


be improved upon for that purpoſe, 
by the inveſtigation and experience 
of others. 

Deeply impreſſed with the juſtneſs 
and importance of theſe ic cas, I take 
the liberty of ſubmitting to the con- 
ſiderat:on of thoſe intereſted with the 
government of this and other flares, 
the propriety of a general agreement 
among the powers of Furope, and 
che United States of America, for 
the purpoſe of rewarding thoſe who 
make any uſeful diſcovery, intereft- 
ing to the ſpecies at large, in rural 
economy, in medicine, or in the ufc- 
ful arts; and that every means be 
taken to have the {fame rapidly ex- 
tenced, and brought to its ultimate 
Rate of je fection. 

Such an agreement would be at- 
tended with but little exper ſe to the 
different powers who entered into it; 
whiitt the credit, the ſatistaction, and 
the benefit, which each government 
would ultimately derive from ſuch 
an undertaking, would be of infinite 
value. 

It each power ſhould agree to pay 
a ſum, call it from gol. to guol. or 
1000], according to the amount of 
its revenue, and to the advantage it 
would be likely to obtain from any 
new invention of the nature above 
alluded to; it would be of little con- 
ſequence to each; uhilſt the total 
would be of conhbderable value to the 
fortunate arſcoverer, 

Ike attention of mankind being 
directed to ſuch objects, it is impoſ- 
fible to ſay, to what perfection the 
arts, necelary for their comfort and 
ſuſtenance, might be carried. 

Ihe defire for tame and emolu- 
ment, and the emulation of marv 
nations, rivalling each other in ſuch 
arts, would ſoon produce diſcoveries, 
he importance of which, can hardly 
be eſtimated at preſent. 

And fuch an underſtanding, though 
it would not probably put a {top to 
war, yet might have the effect of 
rendering wars leſs frequent, and leſs 
tercious. | 

1 was led to bring forward ſuch 
reflections, ſooner than otherwiſe 1 


had intended, in conſequence of hav- 
ing lately ſucceeded in obtaining from 
parlia:nent, the grant of 1000], to 
mr. Joſeph Elkington, fo celebrat- 
ed for his (kill in draining, and know- 
ledge of ſprings. 

The art, which he has acquired 
in ſuch perfection, would be as uſe- 
ful to the other countries as 1t 15 to 
Great Britain, and no reaſon can be 
aligned, why it ſhould not be im- 
mediately extended ail over Europe 
and America. 

Here there can be no rivolthip ; 
for the agricultural profpericy of one 
country can do ng injury to another: 
and indeed it may be of contidera- 
bl» ſervice, in times of ſcarcity tor 
initance, from which the moit ſer- 
tile cannot always be exempted. 

Let us ſuppoſe, therefore, that 
ſuch powers as chooſe to enter into 
the agreement above ſuggeſted, in 
addition to the 1000l. already voted 
by the Britiſh parliament, were to 
begin the propoſed agreement, by 
ſubſcribing each a ſum of money to 
mr. Elkington, on his diſcloing his 
diſcoveries in fo clear a manner, that 
other nations might avail themſclyes 
of the ſame valuable art. 

Can any diſcovery be of more ge- 
neral utility? In a moiſt country, 
it is well known that nothing is ſo 
much to be wiſhed for as to get 
rid of water. In a country that is 
dry and parched, what can be more 
deſirable than to obtain the com- 
mand of ſprings? In both theſe reſ- 

cts, there is every reaſon to be- 
3 that wr. FElleington has reach- 
ed a very high, and hitherto une- 
qualled, pitch of excellence, 

If exainples of the benefit to be 
derived from ſuch an agreement, in 
regard to other matters, indepen- 
dent of agriculture, is wanting, it 
may be ſufficient to remark, that an 
American phy ſician is ſaid to have 
found out a valuable remedy for the 
cancer; and a German, a very effec- 
tual palliative, if not a cure, for the 
ſtone and gravel. As. theſe are ac- 
knowledged to be perhaps the moſt 
dreadtul diſorders to which the hu- 
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man frame is ſubject, ſurely fuch 
diſcoveries are objects of general 
concern, and, if brought to perfee. 
tion, ought to be rewarded by eve. 
ry civilized power in the univerſe, 

The only objection to ſuch a mea. 
ſure, is, the riſk of impoſition on 
thoſe powers, who live remote from 
the place where ſuch diſcoveries 
may be made; bur ſurelv thoſe who 
truſt their miniſters with the ma- 
nagement of great politicai concerns, 
mas tafely conide to thein the dif. 
poſal of any ſum that may he ne- 
ceſſary for ſuch a purpoſe. Beſides, 
it wonld be deſirable to have a board 
of agriculture and internal improve. 
ment eſtabliſhed in every country, 
for the purpoſe of carrving on a cor. 
reſpondence and intercour e between 
the diiferent ſtates of Europe and 
America, on ſuhjects of general mo- 
ment; and to the examination of 
ſuch a bodv, any diſcovery of a 
doubtſul nature might be referred, 

If the meaſures above hinted at 
were adopted, a ne fcene in po- 
htics might be the happy confe- 
quence; and the rulers of nations 
might in future boaſt—not of their 
numerous fleets— not of their gal- 
lant armies—not of extended com- 
merce—of ſplendid or luxurious arts, 
or acquifitions by intrigue or con- 
queſt. —But of this 

That within their reſpeRtive do- 
minions, a greater number ot hu- 
man heings enjoyed all the bleſſings 
of political ſociety in greater per- 
tection, than ever they had been 
able to attain in any former period 
of hiſtory.” 

JOHN SINCLAIR, 
Londin, Fuly 1, 1795. 


From the American Mercury. 
Dir Quixite— No. 3 

LL men will in theory acknow- 
4 ledge, that paſſion ſhould never 
be admitted into the diſcuſſion of 
any queſtion ; that it is to be exclud- 
ed, with peculiar care, from all diſ- 
cuſſions that relate to the higheſt in- 
tereſt of man, Yet fo ill does their 
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orachce accord with this principle, 
that their paſſion is generally in pro- 
ion to importance of the 
aeſtion in diſpute. What, for in- 
nce, is more intereſting to man, 
than the great prineiples, the opera- 
tion, and the tendency of the go- 
vernment under which he lives? And 
when has a diſquifition of this im- 
portant nature, failed to generate 
rties? And when generated, how 
illiberal is party rage! Having eſta- 
bliſhed its own inlallible orthodoxy, 
it ſpurns at reaſon, and anſwers ar- 
gument with rhe bittereſt calumny; 
and the ſevereſt proſcription. 

I appeal to every man in America, 
to ſay, if theſe obſervations do not 
at this time apply with force to 
that political party, in this country, 
to which he is oppoſed ? Fach man, 
it is preſumed, will anſwer in the 
affirmative. I requeſt, then, each man 
to aſk himſelf the following queſ- 
tions: Am 1 ſure, that I am quite 
free from the influence of that paſ- 
fon; that illiberality, with winch 
I ſo haſtily charge my opponents? 
Is it certain that I have diſpafſionate- 
ly examined the ſubject of contro- 
verſy, in every 1mportant point of 
view ? Is 1t not poſlible, that a new 
examination may convince me, that 
I have poured on men the moſt co- 
pious abuſe, merely becauſe their in- 
veſtigations and reſults have been 


more correct than mine? Shall I not 


then, without anger, witneſs any at- 
tack on principles which to me ap- 
pear to be impregnable? Do I pro- 
poſe to myſelf the diſcovery of truth, 
or defence of error? If the former, 
ſhould I execrate men for differing 
from my opinion? Ought I not ra- 
ther to court a free enquiry into thoſe 
principles which I hold for true, that 
their truth or falſehood may be made 
manifeſt ? If the latter, do I hope to 
change the eternal nature of things ? 
Will falſehood, though I ſhould aſ- 
ſert it boldly and pertinacioufly, be- 
come truth? And, admitting that 
my opinions are ſupported by the 


greateſt number of the wiſeſt men, 


may not their underſtandings, poſſi- 


bly in this caſe, be darkened by am- 
bition or ſome other ſelfiſh paſſion? 
Or, are not the miſtakes and follies 
of wiſe men ſtill miſtakes and follies ? 
And 1s not a degree of miſery, eter- 
nally and neceſſarily, the conſequence 
of error? In ſhort, will I ſacrifice - 
my own and my country's good, to 
that pitiful pride of heart which diſ- 
dains to retract a miſtake ? 

Reflections like theſe are in a pe- 
culiar manner proper for thoſe who 
publiſh their opinions and lucubra- 
tions, with a ſincere defire of in- 
forming the public mind; for it muſt 
eternally be true, that the maſs of 
the people, I mean thoſe who pro- 
cure their ſubſiſtence by induttry, 
ale intereſted on the fide of the beſt 
meaſures, It is indeed faying no 
more than, that they are interefled in 
their own welfare ; therefore, the man 
who ſeeks to do them good, will 
act wiſely to addreſs their underſtand- 
iogs in preference to their paſſions, 
They are intereſted in the truth, and 
that can be diſcovered only by rea- 
ſon. But, if any man ſhall find it 
for his intereſt to miſlead the public 
opinion, and overwhelm with odi- 
um, opinions which he cannot re- 
fute, ſuch a men will certainly find 
detraction and falſehood weapons 
much beiter adapted to his wariare, 
than argument. 

I would not be underſtood to in- 
timate, that every ſubject ſhould be 
diſcuſſed with apathy. No: there 
are ſome which are ſo intereſting, 
that the man muſt have a bad heart 
who can write of them but with a 
degree of enthuſiaſm. I mean only, 
that men ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from 
opinions. I will illuſtrate my mean- 
ing by an example. 

Mr. Adams, now preſident of the 
United States, has written three vo- 
lumes, for the ſole and avowed pur- 
poſe of proving to the citizens of 
America, that neither they, nor any 
other nation have been, or ever will 
be virtuous, or wiſe enough, to live 
under a form of government recog- 


nizing but one order of citizens or 


N 


ſubjeGs ; that from the very nature 
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of man it is demonſtrable, that it is 
neceſſary for a good government to 
be ſo conſtituted ; that the whole ex- 
ecutive power, with a complete veto 
on the legiſlature, ſhould be lodged 
in the hands of one perſon, whoſe 
miniſters, but not himielf, ſhould be 
accountable to the nation for miſ- 
conduct in the department; and, that 
this office ſhould be hered tary, or at 
keaft held for liſe; that the rich, the 
wiſe, and the Twellb: rn, ſheuld be 
formed into one legiſlative chamber, 
and the commons into another, with 

ual powers; that the chamber of 
the rich ſhould be of equal duration 
with the executive; in fhort, that 
certain checks and balances are ne- 
ceſſary in all governments; that this 
principle of checks and balances 1s 
no where in perſect operation but in 
Great Britain; and, that all govern- 
ments are, and eternally will be, de- 
fective, preciſely ſo far as they dif- 
fer from the Britiſh; that though, 
from our peculiar ſituation, we may 
o on a few years electing our pre- 
dent and ſenate, or cur 3 and 
houſe of lords, as they call them in 
England; yet the time will come, 
when we ſhall find it neceſſary to 
make them hereditary, or at leaſt, 
elect them tor lite; and that any per- 
ſon differing from him in theſe prin- 
ciples, either has not well conſider- 
ed the ſubject, or betravs his want 
of candour. Now tor the illuttration. 
Let mr. Adams, and all thoſe who 
are believers in his principles, deſend 


their opinions. with zeal, if you pleaſe, 


for the ſubji ct 15 of immenſe impor- 
tance; let them ſhow the abſurdity 
ot all arguments which are uſed to 
prove the pecple leis toohſh, or lets 
corrupt, than they believe them; let 
them ſpeak with becoming indir - 
tion of al! projects of entrutting the 
2 ignorant, and vicious huf- 
andman, mechanic, merchant, and 
labourer, with the care ot making 
their own laws by their own repre- 
ſentatives. But, let them not aſſert, 
for it is not candid nor Juit to aſſert, 
that the authors of thoſe arguments 
and projects, are wickedly ſtriving 


in concert, to ſubvert out preſent 
government; to proſtrate pro 
and life too, before the ruffian; in 
ſhort, in the place of order, ſecurity, 
and peace, to ſubſtitute anarchy, ra- 
pine, and war. | 
Admitting that mr. Adams is right 
in his theory of human nature, and 
in all his deductions therefrom, yet if 
a man ſhould from mere benevolence 
be led to a wiſh, and from the wiſh, 
to a hope, and from the hope, to a 
belief, that among his fellow-men, 
the rich and wellborn are not quite 
ſo vnprincipled, nor the maſs quite 
ſo ignorant and brutiſh as in fact 
they really ate; if he ſhould believe, 
that the many were not fated to be 
for ever opprefſed by the few ; that 
the progreſs of reaſon ſhould have 
evabled Americans to exhibit to the 


univerſe a national character, more 


elevated than had yet been ſeen; 
would he ior this deſerve to be call- 
ed the enemy of his country ? Cer- 
tainly not. On the other hand, if 
it is true, as I believe it is, that mr. 
Adams” theory is falſe, and his de- 
ductions infallibly deſtructive of the 
liberty and happineſs of the nation 
that adopts them, it ſurely muſt be 
right to expoſe the fallacy of his the- 
o y, it mult be right to feel and ex- 
preſs ſtrong indignation, at a reaſon- 
ing which proves 1t neceſſary to en- 
ſnare a nation, for the purpoſe of 
making it great and happy. Yet, as 
he comes forth and avows his prin- 
ciples, and ſupports them with ſuch 
reaſoning, as be ſays, ſatisfies his un- 
Gerfianding, it is but candid to con- 
clude, that however deſtruétive his 
errots may be, they proceed from the 
lead, and not from the heart. Now, 
fir, notwithſtanding all that has been 
ſaid to the contrary, I am greatly 
miſtaken, it I have not ttated the 
rea! ſource of all the national differ- 
ences that have, or do exiſt, between 
the two great political parties, that 
at prefent ſhake this nation to its 
centre; that is to ſay, one party, 
with mr. Adams at its head, fincere'y 
believes, that the only government 
adapted to the nature of man, is in 
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zrit and in truth à limited monar- 
- by whatever name it may be 
called; the other, with mr. Jeiferſon 
at its head, as ſincerely believes, that 
there is in the whole maſs of people, 
taken collectively, ſufficient know- 
ledge and 3 too, to enable 
them to diſcern, and to induce them 
to cortect any groſs, or dangerous 
errors, or fatal projects, of thoſe to 
whom they ſhall delegate any of the 
powers of governinent ; and there- 
fore, it can never be neceſſary to 
diveſt themſelves of the ſupreme pow- 
er, which by nature is theirs, of con- 
trolling any or every part of the go- 
vernment. It infiits, that a limited 
monarchy, balanced and checked, as 
it is called, muſt, ſo long as men 
are ambitious, degenerate into a real 
oppreſſive ariſtocracy, with no other 
check, in att, but the dread of po- 
pular inſurrection. And as our go- 
vernment certainly falls ſhort ot mr. 
Adains' ideas of perfection, a plan 
has exitted in the minds of his par- 
ty, which has been induſtriouſly pur- 
ſued, to ſupply its ſuppoſed defects. 
This plan has been as induſtrioufſly 
repelled by the other party, with va- 
rious ſucceſs, 'T hete ftruggles have 
produced in congreſs much animated 
eloquence, to call it by a mild name, 
and without doors, much ſcurcility, 
much calumay and flander. 

In the courſe of wy future. re- 
marks, I mall denominate theſe two 
parties as they have denominated each 
other; that is to ſay, mr. Adams” I 
that call the ariftocratic, and mr. 
Jetterſon's, the democratic parties ; 
and this I thall do, not becauſe I 
believe that more odium is fecre:ly 
attached to one name than the other, 
but becauſe I know no ocher terms 
that will better expreſs, the real diſ- 
unction between their principles. 

Differing then as I do from the 
ariſtocratie theory of king, lords, and 
commons, 1 2m yet far from afcrib- 
ing the theory to wickedneſs of heart, 
elther in mr. Adams or anv of iis 
ſupporters. Their plan of a good 
government is one thing—mine is 


another. They believe their princi- 
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ples, carried into effect, would exalt 
the nation to the acme of proſperity 
and happineſs; to me it is clear that 
they would plunge it into an abyſs 
of deprellion, ſlavery, and miſery. 

With this conviction, ought I in 
ſilence to witneſs the progreſs of a 
projet which I believe to deltruc- 
tive? Surely not. 

With this impreſſion, I have im- 
poſed on myſelf the taſk of ex- 
plaining to my countrymen, my opi- 
mons relative to the prefent ftate 
of our political affairs. I ſhall ex- 
plain the reaſuns that induce me to 
believe, that the preſent criſis, which 
every ſober man regrets, as moſt 
alarming, has been produced by a 
ſyſtem of meaſures which commenc- 
ed at the birth of our federal conſti- 
tution, under the auſpices of mr. 
Adams end others, and has been un- 
remittingly purſued ever unce by the 
ariſtocracy, with the deſign of ap- 
proximating our government, in ſpi- 
rit and ſubſtance at leaſt, if not in 
form, to that of England, which 
they confider as the moiſt perfect and 
finiſked work of political wiſdom. I 
ſhall mark ſome of the great ſtrides 
that ſyſtem has made, among which 
I] reckon the funding ſyſtem, which 
has maniteſtly, in its operation, in- 
creaſed our public debt more than 
two fold. The Bech treaty, I ſhall 
explain the reaſcns which induce me 
to con{ider, as an ariſtocratic manœu- 
vre: its conſequences have clearly 
been our diſputes with France, which, 
it is reaſonable to believe, were not 
untoreſeen nor unwiſhed for. I ſhall 
ow why JI believe, that as our na- 
tional debt has conttantly increaſed, 
from the birth of the ſatal funding 
ſy ſtem to this dime, that it is intend- 
cd, that it ſhall go on increaſing in 
proportion as the ability of the coun- 
try to pay ſhail increaſe, I ſhall ex- 
plain why the debt is to affect the 
principles of our government; I ſhall 
notice too, becauie it appears to me 
an important part of their plan, the 
ſtrong dere conſtantly manifeited by 
preſident Adams, to augment our 
national marine, and the inordinate 
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zeal of his partizans in congreſs, to 
procure a law, authorizing the arm- 
ing of merchantmen, the obvious and 
inevitable effect of which law would 
be, a ſpeedy, downright, open war 
with France. 

Some men, who may wiſh well to 
my undertaking, will doubtleſs thiuk 
me indiſcreet, in thus frankly pro- 
clairaing my whole deſign; they will 
ſay, that thoſe meaſures whic! I have 
denounced, have received in congreſs, 
the alinoit unanimous ſupport ot the 
New England repreſentatives; and 
that at ho:ne ſome of them have re- 
ceived the unequivocal approbation of 
ourſelves; that moſt of our preſſes 
have, for ſeveral years paſt, teemed 
with abuſe of all thoſe who withhold 
theic unqualified approbation of eve- 
ry meaſute of our government; that 
the public opinion has been antici- 

ated ; that my whole object being 
— my letters will not be read, 
or, it read at all, it will be with 
minds prepared to reſiſt conviction ; 
that I ought, therefore, to have de- 
veloped my opinions by degrees, and 
have feized their aſſent as it were by 
ſurpriſe. 

i know, that the public opinion is 
againſt me; and I am aware alſo, 
that men are extreracly loath to re- 
nounce an opinion, even when they 
can no longer defeud it. Bat beſides, 
that it is with me a firſt principle, 
that truth ſnould never league with 
artifice, or in other words, that ho- 
neſty is always the bett policy; I 
think this advantage may reſult from 
the reader's having the whole caſe 
before him; he wilt be the better en- 


abled, a5 we go along, to diſcern the 


connexions and dependencics of facts 
and events, and by that nwan make 
the more clear and infallible dedacti- 
ons; to determine, in hort, whether 
ſuch a ſebem as I have mentioned i, 


in operation, Or is a montter, produc- 


ed by the fermentation of my own 
brain. | 
It may be faid (for I know ſuch 
things ate often ſaid) that my object 
is to excite difcontents, by that mean 
to get public ofice for my ſelf or my 


friends. Be it ſo. I know that my 
aſſertions of the purity of my inten. 
tions would ſtand for nothing. If a 
thief ſhould prove to me a highway. 
man was waylaying with intent to 
rob and murder me, ought I to re. 
ject the information, becauſe I be. 
licve the thiet would, if he had 
portunity, rob me himſelf? The queſ- 
tion is not, whether I am a rogue, 
or an honeſt man, but whether I ſpeak 
truth or falſehood ; my motives are of 
importance only to myſelf, tomy own 
conſcience. At any rate, to my coun- 
trymen I ſhall ſubmit my thoughts, 
prepared with an equal mind to meet 
approbation or abute. What, indeed, 
have I to apprehend? Refutation ? 
No; if I am in error, if a plan does 
not exiſt, if meaſures are not purſu- 
ing hoſtile to the intereſis and liberty 
of my country, I will rejoice in be- 
ing refuted. But, if I am not miſ- 
taken, if plans hoſtile to liberty do 
exiſt, my tellow-citizens will not re- 
fuſe to hear me. It is their own cauſe 
which I plead before themſelves. But, 
ſuppoling the worlt to happen; that 
this country ſhall be added- to mr. 
Adams terrible liit of proofs, that 
the maſs of mankind can never, in 
any country, be endowed with intel- 
ligence and virtue enough to enable 
them to hve free; I ſhall indeed la- 
ment that it is fo, But I can never 
lament, that I have thought too well 
of my tellow-men, nor that I have 
attempted, tliuugh in vain, to do 
them ſervice. 


DON QUIXOTE. 
Hartford, March 1, 1798. 


P. S. I obſerve that moſt new ſpa- 
paper writers, elect for themſclves, 


among the leroes of ancient or mo- 
dern fame, ſome one whoſe name 
they aſſume; I ſuppoſe, becauſe they 
eſieem his character, and becauſe they 
doubtleſs expect, that his virtues will 
be imputed to them. I have follow- 
ed the example; I bare taken the 
name ot the braveſt, the moſt honeit, 
and the moſt kenevolent hero, whoſe 
achievements have been recorded; I 
claim the merit of his good intenti- 
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ons; my enemies will accord to me 
the honour of his delirium. 


No. II. 
BEFORE we enter upon a par- 


to all its ſubjects property, liberty, 


and peace, to the end of time; muſt 
have been thought, by him, a taſk 
worthy of his talents. 

Whether his book might not, with 


ticular examination of mir. Adams' 

book, which he has thought fir to 

call, A Defence of the American 

Conſtitution,” it may not be amiſs 

to mention the time when, and the 
ſe for which it was written. 

It is unneceflary to ſay any thing 
about the cauſes which led to a con- 
vention of delegates from the ſeveral 
fates of the union, for the purpoſe 
of amending the federal conſtituti- 


inſinitely greater propriety, have been 
entitled, A Panegyric on the Conſti- 
tution of England, the ſequel will 
ſhow. 

Mr. Adams wrote his volumes for 
the inſtruction of Americans, as prov- 
ed by the foregoing quotation. 'I he 
inſtruction contained in them is clear- 
ly this; that Nature divides every 
ſociety into two orders of men no- 
bility or gentlemen, conſiſting of the 


on; nor, at preſent, of the iſſue rich, the well-educated, and the well- 


of that convention, which is well 
known, and has been a ſubject of 
exultation to all orders of men in 
this country. 

The convention met at Philadel- 

ia, in the Summer of 1757; at the 
ame time and place, the firſt volume 
of the Defence o the American Con- 
ſtitution was uſhered into the world; 
from the preſs. And it may be not- 
ed, that the firſt volume contains the 


born ; and the commons or fimple- 
men, conſiſting, with few exceptions, 
of the huſbandmen, merchants, me- 


chanics, and labourers; that a ſpirit 


of hoſtility muſt eternally exiſt be- 
tween thoſe two orders; the gentle- 
men ſtriving to increaſe their wealch 


and power at the expenſe of the ſim- 
plemen; who, on the other hand, 


will conftantly endeavour to level the 


gentlemen with themſelves ; that in 
this ſtruggle the gentlmen will necei- 
ſarily hace the advantage; that they 
will go cn accumulating for them- 
ſelves ſtill greater wealth and power, 
and for the fimplemen poverty, op- 


whole ſpirit of the work: the two 
ſubſequent volumes appear to be de- 
ſigned only as further proof, and il- 
luitration of the all-important truths 
contained in the firlt, 


Of his motives for writing them, 
mr. Adams gives an unequivocal in- 


preſſion, and miſery, until, actuated 
by deſpair and vengeance, the ſim - 


timation, at the concluſion of the plemen or democracy will, in order 


third volume, when he ſays, * The 
preceding letters have been produced 
upon the ſpur of the particular oc- 
caſton, which made it neceffary to 
write with precipitation, or it might 
have been uſcleſs to have publiſhed ir 
at all.“ What was that particular 
occaſion which made the whole va- 
lue, and effect, of his work, to de- 
pend upon its being ſpeedily publiſh- 
ed? Can there be a doubt, when it 
15 recollected, that one pre-eminently 
important did exiſt? A national con- 
ſlitution was coming to the birth; 
and to infuſe into it the {lamina of a 
vigour that ſhould increaſe with its 


years, until it ſhould arrive to the 


ſtate and itrength of perfect man- 
hood; and that ſhould then difuic 


to cruſu this hateful ariftocracy, 
throw all power into the hands of 
ſome fingle tavourite, and thus the 
government become a fimple mon- 
archy ; that, (or theſe evils, and all 
others which reſult from them, viz. 
faction, civil war, and all their hide- 
ous concomitants, there is one, and 
only one, ſimple, ſafe, and infallible 
reinedy ; that is, by conſtituting the 
government in ſuch a manner, thac 
each of thoſe orders of gentlemen 
and fimpiemen, ſhall form an inde- 
pendent integral part; with full 
ower of protecling itſelf from the 
my encroachments of the other ; 
the gentlemea in a ſenate, the fim- 
plemen in a hauſe of repreſentatives, 
with tlie abſclute power of 2 negative 
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in each, on the acts and decrees of 
the other; that, to prevent a prepon- 
derance of either, a chief magittrate 
muſt be created, to hold them in 
equipoiſe, endowed with the whole 
executive power of government, alſo 
with a complete negative on the le- 
giſlative, to protect himſelf from the 
uſurpation of both or either; that, 
whether theſe three orders are called 
Eing, lords, and commons; or preſi- 
dent, ſenate, and houſe of repreſent- 
atives, is utterly unimportant, or, in 
his own words, ** but the cubilling 
of a name. 

But his opinions, to be fairly and 
perfectly underitood, ſhould be ex- 
preſſed as he has choſen to expreſs 
them. Fully impreſſed with this 
idea, and at the ſame time teeling 
the force of the objections to judging 
from extracts which may be partially 
made, and in ſuch a manner as utter- 
ly to diſtort the ſenſe of the author; 
1 had determined to refer the public, 
for proof of what I had aſſerted, re- 
lative to mr. Adams opinions, to the 
original work. 

But on reflecting, that it is in 
comparatively few hands, and that 
but a finall part of that few appear 
to have read it with attention; that 
the great body of the people never 
have, and probably never will ſee it; 
that mr. Adams' ſcheme of three or- 
ders, 15 the grand arch, of which mo- 
narchy may be called the key-ſtone, 
that 15 to ſupport the fabric which 
the ariſtocracy of this country are in- 
duſtrioully er:fing ; and that a per- 
tect underſtanding of that ſcheme, 
will go far towards explaining ſome 
very 1mportant phenomena m our 
government; I have concluded ro 
extract a tew, from the many, ſtrik- 
ing and important paſſages with 
which the work, abounds. It I ſhall 
make partial or unfair quotations, 
there are not wanting men whoſe 


zeal fir the public god will induce 


them to correct my miſrepreſenta- 
tion. 

Mr. Adams ſays, vol. iii. page 
457, I am not without apprehen- 
nns, that J have not made myſelf 


ſufficiently underſtood. The 
in all nations are naturally divided 
into two forts, the gent/emen and the 


fimplemen, a word which 1s here cho. 


ſen to ſignify the common people, 
By gentlemen are not meant the rich 
or the poor, the highborn or the low. 
born, the induſtrious or the idle, but 
all thoſe who have received a liberal 
education, an ordinary degree of eru- 
dition in the ltherat arts and ſciences, 
whether by birth they are deſcended 
from magutrates or ofſficers of go. 
vernment, or from huſbandmen, mer. 
chants, mechanics, or labourers; or 
whether they are rich or poor, / 
muſt neverthel:ſs remember, that gere- 
rally thife who are rich, and deſcend- 
ed from families in public life, will 
have the 6, fl education in arts and ſci- 
ences; and theref.re, the gentiemen 
cuill ortinarily, nutwithjtanding ſme 
exceptions 10 the rule, be the richer, 
and born of more nated families, By 
the common people we mean labourers, 
huſbandmen, mechanics, and mer. 
chants in general, who purſue their 
occupations and induftry, without any 
knowledge in liberal arts and ſci- 
ences, or in any thing but their own 
trades and purſuits; though there 
may be exceptions to this rule, and 
individuals may be found, in each of 
theſe clalles, who may really be gen- 
tlemen. 

& Now, it ſeems to be clear, that 
the gentiemen in every country are, 
and ever muſt be, tew in number, in 
compaiiſon of rhe ſimplemen. If you 
pleaſe then, by the democratical pro- 
portion of ſocicty we will underitand 
the common people, as betore ex- 
plained ; by the aritocratical part 
of the community, we will under- 
ſtand the gentlemen : the diſtinctions 
that have been introduced among the 
gentlemen into nobility, greater or 
lefler, are perfectly immatetial to our 
preſent purpoſe; knights, barons, 
earls, viſcounts, marquiſes, dukes, 
and even princes and Kings, are ſtill 
but gentlemen, and the word noble 
fipnities no more than know,: able, or 
conſpicuous. But the gentlemen ate 


more intelligent and ſkilful, as well 
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erally richer, and better con- 
"2: wa therefore have more in- 


fluerce and puer ttan any equal 
number ot the common people : there 


is a conſtant energy and effort in ibe 


mines of the former, to increaſe the 
advantages · they pefeſs over the lat- 
ter, and augment their wealth and 
influence at their expenie. 'I his ef- 
fort produces reſeniwent ard jcalon- 
ſies, content, hatred, and fear, be- 
tween the one fort and the otter. 
Individvals among the commen peo- 
ple enceavcur to make friends, pa- 
trons, and prote&ors, among the gen- 
tlemen. 'I his produces parties, divi— 
fions, tumults, and war; but, as the 
former have moſt addreſs and cap aci- 
ty, they gain more and more, conti— 
nually, until they become exorbirant- 
ly rich, and the other miſerably poor, 
In this progreſs, the common pecple 
are continually locking vp tor a pro- 
tector among the gentlemen; and he 
who is molt able ard willing to pro- 
tet them, acquires their confidence. 
They unite together by their feel- 
ings, more than their refecions, in 


augmenting his power; becauſe the 


more power be has, and the leſs the 

entlemen have, the ſafer they are. 
his is a ſhort ſketch of the Litto- 
ry of that p ogrefſs of paſtons and 
feelings, which bas produced eve- 
ry ſimple monarchy in the world ; 
and it nature and its feelings Have 
their courſe, without reflection, they 
will produce a {imple monarchy for 
ever.“ 

This is the evil; and to ſhow that 
it will exiſt in America, as Mell as in 
other countries, unle fs prevented by 
a Nell. balanced government, he ſays, 
vol. iii. page 123, It is quite un- 
neceſſary to excire the reſentment, or 
fatter the vanity, ot any individuals 
or families in America, by mention- 
ing their names: but, if you begin 
at New Ham ſhire, and proceed 
through all the flates to Gecrgia, 
you will at once be able to fx 1 our 
thoughts on ſome tive or fix families 
in each ftate, ſume two of whom 
Will, in the courſe of fifty ycars, 
Perhaps of five (unleſs they ate re- 
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ſtrained by an independent executive 
power, three independent branches in 
the legiſlature, and an independent 
jud cia department) be able to di- 
vide the ſtate into two parties, one 
generally at the head of the . 
men, the other of the ſimplemen, 
tear one another to pieces, and rend 
the vitals of their country with as 
ferocious animeſity, as untelentin 
rancour and cruelty, as ever zCtnat 
the Cancellier: and the Fanc:atichi in 
Piſtoia.“ 

Will the citizens of America re- 
cognize this, as a faithful picture of 
the flate of ſociety in this country? 
Will they cifcern in it their own 
likereſs? For myſelf, when reading 
this paſſage, I have been ready to 

inch myteif, to determine whether 
i was really awake or dreaming. 1 
have no difficulty, however, in agree- 
ing, that ii we are indeed as ignorant 
and flupid as ue are here deſcribed, 
we ought to find maſters, who will 
reCuce us to the condition of mere 
beatls of burden. 

Fut, to return to mr. Adams, in 
vol. i. page 183, he fays, It is 
from the natural arificcracy, in a fin- 
gle aſſembly, that the firft danger is 
to be apprehended in the preſent fate 
of manners in America; and with a 
balance of landed property in the 
hands of the people, ſo decided in 
their favour, the progreſs to degene- 
racy, corruption, rege, and viclence, 
might not be very rapid; neverthe- 
leſs, it would begin with the firſt 


elections, and grow faſter or w- 


er every year. Kage and violence, 
would ſoon appear in the aſſembly, 
and from thence be communicated 
among the people at large. 7 he only 
remedy is to threew the rich and the 
proud into one grp, in a ſefarate af- 


/embly, and then tie their hands: if 


you give them ſcope with the peopie 
at large, or their repreſentatixes, ttey 
will deſtroy all equality and liberty, 
with the conſent and acclamation ot 
the people themſclves. 'T hey will have 
much more power, mixed with the 


repreſentatives, than ſeparated from 


them, In the firſt caſe, it thev unite, 
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ſtill ample matter to remove hit 


will give the law, and govern 
all: if they differ, they will divide 
the ſtate, and go to a deciſion of 
force. But placing them alone by 
themſelves, the ſociety avails itſelf 
of all their abilities and virtues ; they 
become a ſolid check on the repre- 
ſentatives themſelves, as well as on 
the executive power, and you diſ- 
arm them of the power to do miſ- 
chief.” 

Vol. i. page 209. Without three 
diviſions of power, ſtationed to watch 
each other, and to compare each 
other's conduct with the laws, it will 
be impoſſible that the laws ſhould at 
all times preſerve their authority, and 

vern all men. 

* Plato has ſufficiently aſſerted the 
Þonour of the laws, and the neceſſi- 
ty of proper guardians of them; but 
has no where delineated the various 
orders of guardians, and the neceſſi- 
ty of a balance between them; he 
has nevertheleſs given us premiſes, 
from u ence the abſolute neceſſity of 
ſuch orders and equipoiſes may be 
inſerred ; he has ſhown how natural- 
| Iy every ſpecies of ſimple government 
degencrates. The ariſtocracy, or am- 
bitious republic, becomes immediate- 
Iy an oligarchv. What ſhall be done 
to prevent it? Place two guardians of 
the law to watch the ariſtocracy ; one 
in the ſhape of a king, on one fide 
of it; another, in the ſhape of a de- 
mocratical aſſembly, on the ocher fide. 
The ariſtocracy, become an oligar- 
chy. changes into a democracy. How 
Mall it be prevented ? By giving the 
natural ariitocracy- in ſociety its ra- 
tional and juſt weight, and by giving 
it a regal pixver ta appeal tn agninſt 
the madn'ifs of the pale. The demo- 
cracy becomes a tyrant. How ſhall 
this be prevented? By giving u an 
able independent ally, in an ariſto- 
cratical aſſembly, with whom it may 
unite, againſt the unjuſt and illegal 
deſigns of any one man.” 

After reading the above extracts, 
Is there a man who can doubt, rela- 
tive to mr. Adams' notions, of a 
good government? If chere is, for- 
tunately mr. Adams' book affords 


doubts. As it is of importance to 
have this point fully ſettled, and he. 
cauſe when I quit mr. Adams' book, 
I intend to do it once for all; it will 
not, I hope, be diſguſting to the can. 
did enquirers after truth, to ſee this 
ſubject ſtill further elucidated, 
QUIXOTE. 


No. III. 


JO thoſe who have never read mr. 
Adams' book, the queſtion may ſug- 
geſt itſelſ—If he has written three 
volumes on the ſubje&t of govern. 
ment, why are paſlages ſelefted with. 
out order or connexion, unleſs it be 
to give the public mind a wrong 
imprefiion relative to the work? 
Such ought to be informed, that mr, 
Adams" volumes conſiſt of a hiſto- 
ry of the revolutions, convulſions, 
and miſeries, of a great number of 
cities, ſtates, and empires. This hif- 
tory he has interſperſed with Eis own 
remarks, by way of precept, point- 
ing out remedies for the evils he de- 
{:ribed, without method, or connexi- 
on, but merely as his ſubject ſug- 
geſted them. It is ſome of thoſe re- 
markes which I have tranſcribed, and 
ſhall (hill tranſcribe with 2s much 
method, and connexion, though not 
preciſely in the ſame order, as they 
are put down in his book. 

Mr. Adams' mode of inſtruction 
is certainly the moſt impreſlive that 
can be imagined; it holds hefore our 
eyes a horrible, though a true picture 
of human calamines, reſulting from 
2 bad organization of government ; 
and at the ſame inftant, points out to 
us a remedy for them all. To de- 
monſtrate clearly and preciſely what 
that remedy is, has heen the object 
of my ſecond, as it will be of this, 
and perhaps of another letter. Of 
the exiſtence of the evils, there is no 
queſtion ; for it is indeed true, that 
hitherto, the hiſtory of man has 
been merely a record of injuſtice, ty- 
ranny, and miſery ; of error and ſut- 
tering ; but whether the remedy pro- 


poſed, is not in itſelf the worlt of 


evils, is the important queſtion. 
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Tt has been aſſerted by mr. Adams 
himſelf, in his public ſpeeches, and 
ten thouſand times repeated by his 
friends, that he is in principle a firm 
republican. Ler us not be deluded 
by ſounds. What is a republican ? 
He has told us what it is: he has 
told us alſo, what is the belt ſpecies 
of it. As the paſſage is a ſhort and 

inted one, I wil! tranſcribe it. 

Vol. i. page 324, ſpeaking of the 
pruſſian minifter, Hertſberg, he fays, 
« In a learned and ingenious diſ- 
courſe, delivered by himielf, he has 
attempted to {how the advantages of 
fimple monarchy over all kinds of 
republican governments, ever of that 
b-j ſpecies of them, limited monar— 
chies. Is he a republican, and not 
an advocate for the beſt ſpecies of 
republic? No: the abſurdity is too 
palpable to paſs even with his “ fim- 
lemen, who are without any know- 

dge in any thing but their own 
trades and purſuits.” When, there- 
fore, mr. Adams tells us, that he is 
a republican, we are to underitand 
him to mean, that he is in favour of 
a limited monarchy. In this ſenſe, 
he is a republican, and in no other: 
and 1s not this the whole which I 
have undertaken to prove ? ee 

And now, ſir, thoſe who deter- 
mine that mr. Adams' attachment to 
a limited monarchy, cannot poſſibly 
receive any additional proof or illuſ- 
tration, muſt not have read his book; 
for in that we-are told, not only that 
a limited monarchy is the belt form 
of republican government, but we 
have pointed out to us a model of 


perfect government, now really ex- 


ting, and with which, as it hap- 
pens, we are tolcrably well acquaint- 


* Poland and England,” ſays mr, 
Adams, vol. i. page 70. I he hiſ- 
tory of theſe countries would eſta- 
bliſk the general principle we con- 
tend for; the laſt eſpecially. But 
who can think of writing on this 
ſubject after De Lolme, whoſe book 
is the beſt defence of the political 

ance of three powers that ever 
Was written ? 
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„If the people are not equitably 


repreſented in the houſe of commons, 
this is a departure in practice from 
the theory. It the lords return mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons, this 
is an additional diſturbance of the 
balance ; whether the crown and the 
people, in ſuch a caſe, will not fee 
the neceſſity of uniting in a remedy, 
are queſtions beyond my pretenfions : 
I only contend, that the Engliſh con- 
ſtitution is, in theory, the moſt flupen- 
duus fabric of human invention, both 
for the adjuſtment of the balance, 
and the prevention of its vibrations; 
and that the Americans ought to be 
applauded inftead of cenſured; can 
any man gueſs for what? Why“ for 
imitating 1t as far as they have done. 
Nut the formation of languages, nor 
the whole art of navigation and ſhip- 
building, does more honour to the: 
human underſtanding, than this fyi- 
tem of government. The Americans 
have not indeed imitated it in giving 
a negative, upon their legiſlature, to 
the executive power; in this reſpect 
their balances are incomplete, very much, 
I conf. fs, to my mariificatiin.” 

Very good !—and this is a Defence 
of the American Conititutions!!! 

Mr. Adams ſays of the Spartan 
government, vol. 1. page 159, ** But, 
as a civil and political conſtitution, 
taken altogether, it is infinitely infe- 
rior to another, which Americans have 
taken for their model, Ihe Engliſh 
conftitution is the reſult of the moſt 
mature deliberation on univerſal hiſ- 
tory and philoſophy.” 

And page 321, It muſt be re- 
gretted, that Epaminondas did not 
live to diſplay his talents as a le- 
giſlator; the world might poſhbly 
have been v/e7ed with ſomething like 
an Engliſh conftitutien, two or three 
thouſand years ſooner than it was.” 

Vol. itt. page 257. ** "Theſe ex- 
amples all ſhow, that the natural 
principles of the Engliſh conſtituti- 
on were conſtantly at work among 
the Roman people ; that Nature her- 
ſelf, was conſtantly calling out for 
two maſters to control the ſenate; 
one in a king, or ſingle perſon, poſ- 
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ſeſſed of the executive power; and 
another in an equal repreſentation of 
the le, poſſeſied ot a negative on 
all bo and 3 on the 
diſpoſal of the public money. As 
theſe examples are great illuſtrati- 
ons of our argument, and illuſtrious 
proots of the ſuperior excellence of 
the American conſtitution, we will 
examine the ſtory of Caſſius, &Cc. 
Here then we have more defence of 
American conttitutions. 

Vol. i. page 325. ** The ſcience 
of government has received very lit- 
tle improvement ſince the Greeks aud 
Romans. The neceſſity of a ſtrong 
and independent executive in a ſingle 
perſon, and of three branches in the 
legiſlature, inſtead of two, and of an 
equality among the three, are im- 
provements mace by the Englith, 
which were unknown, at leaſt, never 
1educed to practice by the ancients.” 

Vol. iii. page 341, mr. Adams 
quotes an opinion of one Nedham, 
that che people have leſs means and 
opportunities for luxury, than mo- 
marchs, or ariſtocratic nobles. To 


this opinion, mr. Adams anſwers thus. 


the ſovereignty were exerciſed 
wholly by one popular aſſembly, they 
would then have the means and op- 


portunities in their hands much more 
than either «791g or es have in the 


tripartite compolitinn awe contend for,” 

But why mould I multiply cum- 
brous quotations to chis point? If it 
is not now proved, that mr. Adams 
is a cordial ſriend to limited monat- 
chy in this country, and preciſely of 
that kind, too, which exits in Eng- 
land, then the propoſition, thuugh 
true, is in its nature incapable of 
proot. 


It has been ſaid by ſome of mr. 


Adams* partizans, that though he'is 
in truth a tavourer of monarchy and 
nubility in a government, vet that 
it is not his plan that they ſhould 
be, in this country, hereditary. l he 
abſurdity of this atſertion would be 
too palpable to claim remark, if mr. 
Adams had not himfelt been guiity 
on this point of a little tergiverſa- 
nen; or, it his friends prefer the 


expreſſion, of no little confuſion 


at one time he ſeems to favour elec. 
tions of thoſe departments, and at 
another time he 1s clearly for the 
principle of inheritance. It may poſ- 
fibly be of ſome importance to re. 
more all doubt on this head. 

The ſtrongeſt expreſſions in favour 
of election which I recolle& to have 
met with, is in his chapter on the 
Engliſh conſtitution, part of which 
I have already tranſcribed. He 
remarks that they (the Americans) 
have not made their firſt magittrate 
hereditary, nor their ſenators; here 
they differ from the Engliſh conſti- 
tution, and with great propriety,” 
It muſt be recollected, that he ſays 
this immediately after Le had expreſſ- 


ed, in the molt emphatical manner, 


his unconditicnal enthufialtic admi- 
ration of a theory which conſiders it 
of infinite moment, that they ſhould 
be hereditary. What? is there great 
propriety in diſſering from a ſyſtem 
which does more honour to the hu- 


man underſtanding, than the inven- 


tion of language, of ſhip-building, 
and of the whole art of navigation, 
and which is the reſult of the moſt 
mature deliberation on univerſal hiſ- 
tory and philoſophy? 

It mr. Adams thought ſo different. 
ly at one and the fame moment of 
time, it is moſt wonderful; but it 
is by no means wonderful, that after 
ſpeaking with ſuch lover's warmth 


of a government, which he knew 


was in this country generally detelt- 
ed, he ſhould tlunk it neceſſary, gent- 
ly to ftroke and pat us on the neck, 


leit we ſhould take fright and grow 


relive. 

Bur let us hear his reaſons for dif- 
fering from the Britiſh conſtitution. 
The agrarian (the land) in Ame- 
rica is divided into the hands of the 
common people in every ſtate, in 
ſuch a manner that nineteen-twentl- 
eths of the property would be in the 
hands of the commons, let them ap- 
point whom they would for chief ma- 
giſtrate and ſenators ; the ſovereigh- 
ty then, in fact, as well as morality, 


mutt reſide in the Whole body d 


the people; and an hereditary king 


and nobility, who ſhould not govern 
according to the public opinion, 
would infallibly be inſtantly tumbled 
from their places. It is not only 
moſt prudent, then, but abſolutely 
neceſſary, to avoid continual vio- 
lence, to give the people a legal, con- 
ſtitutional, and peaceable mode of 
changing theſe rulers, whenever they 
diſcover improper principles or diſ- 
poſitions in them. In the preſent 
{tate of manners, this may be done, 
not only without inconvenience, but 
greatly for the happineſs and proſ- 
perity of the country.” So I think, 
indeed; but cannot tell how mr. 
Adams finds his way to this reſult. 
« In future ages, if the preſent 
ſtates become great nations—rich, 
powerful, and luxurious, as well as 
numerous, their own feelings and 

ſenſe will dictate to them what 
to do: th-y may make tranſitians to a 
nearer reſemblance of the Britijh con- 
flitution, without the ſmalleſt inter- 
ruption of liberty.” What does all 
this amount to, but that fo long as 
the common people are wealthy, they 
will prove untractable ſubjects? The 
reſoning certainly does not prove, 
that the hereditary ſyſtem is not beſt 
for this country; but, tliat the peo- 
ple of this country are in too eaſy 
circumſtances, to admit of the eſta- 
bliſhment of the beſt ſyſtem in its 
perfection. This is a very impor- 
tant ſentiment, which we may find 
it neceſſary to notice hereafter. 

The paſſage which I have tran- 
ſcribed, if I miſtake not, is the only 
one in mr. Adams' book, which has 
the appearance of preferring the plan 
of electing the chief magittrate and 
ſenate, to that of making them at 
once hereditary, Let us now exa- 
mine ſome, which, though evident- 
ly penned with caution, are of a dif- 
terent complexion. 

Val. i, page 239. © Whether ſuc- 
ceſſion is or is not the grand preſer- 


vation againſt corruption, the Unit- 


ed States of America have adopted 
this author's Marchmont Nedham) 


idea, ſo far as to make the gover- 
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nor and ſenate, as well as the houſe 
of repreſentatives, annually elective. 

2 is ſtill, however, problema- 
tical, whether this ſucceſſion will be 
the grand preſervative againſt cor- 
ruption, or the grand inlet to it. 
The elections of governors and ſe- 
nators are ſo guarded, that there is 
room to hope; but, if we recollect 
the experience of paſt ages and other 
nations, there are grounds to fear. 
If corruption breaks in, a remedy 
muſt be provided ; and what that re- 
medy is, 1s well enough known to 
every man who thinks.” To make 
them, that is, the governor and ſe- 
nate, hereditary, no doubt ! 

Vol. iti. page 296. This hazar- 
dins experiment [of election] they 
[the Americans] have tried; and if 
elections are ſoberly made, it may 
anſwer very well; but if parties, fac- 
tions, drunkenneſs, bribes, armies, 
and delirium come in, as they al- 
ways have dane, ſcorer or later, to 
embroil and decide every thing, the 
people muſt again have recou ie to 
conventions, and find a remedy. Net- 
ther philoſophy nor policy has yet 
diſcovered any other cure, than by 
prolonging the duration of the firſt 
magiſtrate and ſenators. The evil 
may be leſſened and poſtponed by 
elections, for longer periods of years, 
till they become tor life; and if this 
is not found an adequate remedy, 
there will remain no other but to 
make them hereditary. The delicacy 
or dread of unprpnlarity, that ſhinld 
induce any man to conceal this im par- 
tant truth from the full view of the 
people, æuauld be a weakneſs, if not a 
VICE. 

So it would, if it be a truth; but 
the queſtion now is, whether this paſ- 
ſage is in favour of election, or in- 
heritance. Vol. iii. page 373. An 
hereditary firſt magiſtrate at once 
would, perhaps, be preferable to elcc- 
tions by legiſlative repreſentatives : it 
is impoſlible to ſay, until it is fairly 
tried, whether 1t would not be better 
than annual elections by the people; 
or whether elections for more years, 
or for life, would not be better ſtill.“ 
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Before I quit this ſubject, I think 
I ought to tranſcribe one more para- 
raph, It is a very lengthy one, 
ut, at the ſame time, replete with 
matter ſo important, as, I truſt, to 
juſtify my troubling the public with 
It. 

Vol. iii. page 366. If the ori- 
ginal fountain of all _ and go- 
vernment is in the people, as undoubt- 
edly it is, the people have as clear 
a right to erect a ſimple monarchy, 
or ariſtocracy, or democracy, or an 
equal mixture of all three, if they 
judge it for their liberty, happineſs, 
and proſperity, as they bave to erect 
a democracy; and infinitely greater 
and better men than mr. Nedham, 
and the wiſeſt nations that ever lived, 
have preferred ſuch mixtures, and 
even with ſuch ſtanding powers, as 
ingredients in their compoſitions. But 
even thoſe nations who cliooſe to re- 
ſerve in their own hands the periodi- 
cal choice of the firſt magittrate, 
ſenate, and aſſembly, at certain ſtat- 
ed periods, have as clear a right to 
appoint a firſt magiſtrate for life, as 
for years, and for perpetuity, in his 
deſcendants, as for life. When I ſay 
for perpetuity, or for life, it is al- 
ways meant to imply, that the ſame 

ople have at all times a right to 
interpoſe, to depoſe for mal-admini- 
ſtration, and to appoint anew. No 
appointment of king or ſenate, or 
any ſtanding power, can be, in the 
nature of things, for a longer peri- 
od than uamdin ſe bene gefferit” 
during good behaviour) © the whole 
nation being judge. An appoint- 
ment for life, or perpetuity, can he 
no more than an appointment till 
further order; but further order can 
only be given by the nation; and, 
until the nation ſhall have given the 
order, an eſtate for life, or in fee, is 
held in the office. It mut be a great 
occaſion which can induce a nation to 
take ſuch a jubjet int; conf:deration, 
and make @ change. Until a change 
1s made, an hereditarv limited mo- 
narchy is the repreſentative of the 
whole n2*10n for the management of 
the executive power, as much as the 


houſe of repreſentatives is, as one 
branch of the legiſlature, and as guar. 
dian of the pubhc purſe ; and a houſe 
of lords too, or a ſtanding ſenate, 
repreſents the nation for other pur. 
poſes, viz. as a watch ſet upon both 
the repreſentatives and the executive 
power. Tbe people are the foun- 


tain and original of the power of 


kings and lords, governors and ſena- 
tors, as well as the houſe of com. 
mons, or aſſembly of repreſentatives ; 
and if the people are ſufficiently en- 
lightened to fee all the dangers that 
ſurround them, they will always be 
repreſented by a diſtinct perſonage 
to manage the whole executive pow. 
er; a diſtinct ſenate, to be guardi- 
ans of property againſt levellers for 
the purpoſe of plunder, to be a re- 
poſitory of the national tradition of 
public maxims, cuſtoms, and man- 
ners, and to be controllers, in turn, 
both of kings and their miniſters on 
one fide, and the repreſentatives of 
the people on the other, when either 
diſcover a diſpoſition to do wrong; 
and a diſtinct houſe of repreſenta- 
tives, to be the guardians of the pub- 
lic purſe, and to protect the people 
in their turn againſt both king and 
nobles. A ſcience certainly compre- 
hends all the principles in Nature 
which belong to the ſubject. The 
principles 1n ee which belong to 
government cannot all be known, 
without a knowledge of the hiſtory 
of mankind. The Englih conſtitu- 
tion 1s the only one which has con- 
ſidered and provided for all the caſes 
that are known to have generally, 
indeed to have always happened in 
the progreſs of every nation; it 1 
ther: fire the 4 ſerontifical governs 
mn, Jo fay then that ſtanding 
that is hereditary ** powers have been 
erected, as mere artificial devices of 
great men, to ſerve the ends of ava- 
rice, pride, and ambition of a few, 
to the vaſſalizing the community, 18 
to declaim and abuſe. Standing pow- 
ers have been inſtituted to avoid 
greater evils, corruption, ſedition, 
war, and bloodſhed in elections; it 
is the people's buſineſs, therefore, to 


- 
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&nd out ſome method of avoiding 
them without ſtanding powers. The 
Americans flatter themſelves they 
- have hit upon it; and no doubt they 
have for a time, perhaps a long one; 
but this remains to he proved by 
experience.” ; f 

I ſhall not increaſe the immeaſur- 
able length of this letter, by com- 
menting on this paragraph, 

QUIXOTE. 


No. IV. 


AFTER reading the extracts con- 
tained in my laſt letter, will any man 
fay, that mr. Adams is not an ad- 
vocate for an hereditary chief ma- 
giſtrate, and ſenate, or king and no- 
bles? He ſays that De Lolme's book, 
is the beſt defence of the political 
balance of three powers, that ever 
was written, De Lolme conſiders it 
as abſolutely neceſſary, for the main- 
tenance of the balance, that both 
king and nobles ſhould be heredita- 


But, after all, what need have we 
to trouble ourſelves about mr. Adams' 
opinion, relative to this Jon: Pro- 
vided the circumſtance of inheritance 
in the offices of king and ſenator, do 
neceſſarily reſult from his firſt prin- 
eiples, it would avail nothing, if we 
ſhould be able to prove, that the 
neceſſity of this reſult had eſcaped 
him. And that this reſult is neceſ- 
fary, a moment's attention to the 
ſubjet will make moſt manifeſt. 
What are thoſe firſt principles? Thar, 
from the very nature of things, there 
will exiſt in every ſociety two or- 
ders of men—the rich and the poor, 
or, as mr. Adams denominates them, 
the gentlemen, and ſimplemen; that 
the firſt claſs of theſe is the moſt 
knowing ; the laſt, much the moſt 
numerous; that thoſe two orders of 
men muſt neceſſarily, and conſtantly, 
be actuated by a ſpirit of hoſtility, 
and encroachment ; the rich ſtriving 
to oppreſs the poor, and the poor, 
on the other hand, ſeeking to brin 
down, and plunder the rich; that 
from this ſpirit of adverſe cupidity 
and encroachment have proceeded, 
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and, while they remain unchecked, 
eternally will proceed, convulſions, 
civil war, and at laſt, to crown all, 
an abſolute deſpotic monarchy, or 
ariſtocracy. What are mr. Adams” 
deductions from thoſe principles? 
Thar, tor all theſe evils, Nature points 
out the reme:ly; a government fo 
conitituted, that each of thoſe orders 
{hall hold an equal ſhare, abſolutely 
independent of the other, ſo that 
each ſhall have complete power of 
control over the uſurping diſpoſition 
of the other; that, to hold the ba- 
lance between them, a chief magiſ- 
trate muſt be created, completely 1n- 
dependent of them both, and with 
power equal to either in the legiſla- 
ture. Now, let us for a moment 
ſuppoſe theſe principles to be true, 
and the deduction juſt; let us alſo 
ſuppoſe a government organized upon 
this plan, * with a chief magiſtrate 
and ſenate to be elected by the peo- 
ple at ſtated periods, by thoſe very 
people, or ſimplemen, who are ac- 
tuated by a deſire of bringing down 
and plundering the rich, the nobil- 
ty, or gentlemen. What would be 
the reſult of ſuch an arrangement? 
Undoubtedly this : the people would 
elect a Jack Cade chief magiſtrate, 
and others of their own caſt, ſena- 
tors, and repreſentatives; and thus, 
having the whole power of govern- 
ment in their hands, would, 
without inſurrection or violence to 
the conſtitution, ſatiate their hatred 
of the rich, and their love of plun- 
der. Is this a balance? Is ſuch a 
chief magiſtrate, or ſenate, abſolute- 
ly independent of the people? Is this 
a ſecure defence of the few, againſt 
the caprice and tyranny of the ma- 
ny ? No: mr. Adams knew, as well 
as De Lolme, that as long as the 
people have the power of electing 
the king and nobles, the King and 
nobles can in no ſenſe be indepen- 
dent of the people. They both knew 
equally well, that the very idea of 
a balance, neceſſarily implies an he- 
reditary monarchy, and nobility; and, 
in my opinion, they both meant ſo 


to be underſtood, The Gifference 
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between them is this; De Lolme 
wrote his book in England, where 
he had no prejudices to encounter. 
Mr. Adams wrote for the inſtructi- 
on of Americans, who had imbibed 
an abhorrence of hereditary orders ; 
jt became him, therefore, to broach 
ſo unpopular, ſo irritating an * 
nion, with great circumſpection, 
he ſhould excite a general preju- 
dice againſt his book. "This idea 
explains, what I believe cannot other- 
wiſe be explained, the apparent con- 
tradition, heſitation, and doubt, 
with which he delivers his opinions 
on this ſubject: at firſt rather in- 
clining to elections, afterwards doubt- 
ing, until by hints, by illuſtrations, 
by examples, he has prepared the 
blic mind to contemplate the ſub- 
ject without flinching ; he then comes 
forth, and explicitly declares himſelf 
in favour of the hereditary tenure. 
To have a complete view of mr. 
Adams ſyſtem, we muit recoliect 
one more circumſtance of conſidera- 
ble moment, which muſt ever be in- 
cident to a government of checks 
and balances : I mean the inviolabi- 
lity of the king, or chief magiſtrate. 
They expreſs it in England by ſay- 
ing, the king can db m9 wrong; the 
true meaning of which phraſe is, 
that however great wrong the king 
does, he ſhall not be accountable for 
it; that he may, if he is ſo diſpoſ- 
ed, attempt the moſt dangerous en- 
terpriſes againſt the very exiſtence 
of the nation with impunity, "This 
may ſound like an abſurdity ; but it 
is abſolutely neceſſary on the prin- 
ciple of independent checks. For 
how can the monarch defend himſelf 
againſt a combination of the nobles 
and commons, if the one can im- 
. and the other try, depoſe, or 
ang him? In England, however, 
the * conſole themſclres for this, 
by ſay ing, that though the king is 
not to be queſtioned for his conduct, 
yet, as he does nothing but by the 
advice and mediation of miniſters, 
and as theſe are accountable for the 
advice they give their ſovereign, the 
ration is, by their accountability, 


ſecured againſt all dangerous enter. 
priſes on the part of the crown. Mr, 
Adams is not very diffuſe, nor &. 
plicit on this point ; he, however, ſe. 
veral times glances at it, and evi. 


dently recogniſes the Engliſh prin. * 


ciple, that the king can do no wrong, 
when he ſays, vol. iti. page 310, 
In a mixed government, conſiſting 
of three branches, all offices will be 
open, c. The executive having the 
appointment to all offices, ard the 
miniſters of that executive being re- 
ſponſible for every exerciſe of their 
power, they are more cautious; they 
are reſponſible to their maſter for the 
recommendations they give, and to 
the nation and its 3 for 
the appointments that are made.“ 
Page 350. © Ina mixed government, 
the miniſters of the executive power 
are always reſponſible, and grofs cor- 
ruption in the diſtribution of offices, 
is always ſubje& to enquiry and to 
puniſhment.” Page 381. [2 @ free 
government, whyſe legiſlature conſiſts 
of three independent branches, one 4 
ewhich has the whole executive, t 
king can do nothing but by miniſtert, 
who are accountable for every att they 
do or adviſe; and this reſponſibility 
is efficacious to protect the laws from 
being trampled on by any perſon, 
however exalted in office, reputati- 
on, or popularity.“ ; 
I will conciude my quotations with 
a ſhort but emphatical paſſage, which 


in mr. Adams' book is printed in 


italics, to mark its importance; and. 
in truth, though compriſed in leis 
than five lines, it contains the eſſence 
of volumes. 

&* The diſtinctinnt of por and vich of 
he ſays, arc as neciſſaty iu flates if 
conſiderable extent, as labour and good 
givernment. The Spar are d.ftined t 
labour; and the rich, by the adwvan- 
tag's of education, independence, ard 
leiſare, are qualifi-d fir Jp rior Aati- 
ons. i 

As appendant to this laſt ſenti- 
ment, ſuffer me to tranſcribe four 
lines more. Vol. iii. page 336. 


*© 'The higher ranks will never ex- 
ceed their inferwrs but in a certain 
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ion; but the diſtinction they 
are abſolutely obliged to keep up, 
or fall into contempt and ridicule.” 

Now then we have finiſhed the 

j of mr. Adams' free, ſcientific 
government ; of his beſt ſpecies of 

ublic. Let it, however, be re- 
membered, that I bare tranſcribed but 
2 few, among hundreds of paſlages, 
to be found in mr. Adams' book, 
of the ſame import; and many of 
them equally clear and explicit with 
thoſe which I have ſclected; but to 
tranſcribe the whole of which, would 
be a taſk fatiguing to myſelf and 
diſguſting to the public. My de- 
ſign has been merely to prove all that 
] have aſlerted, relative to mr. A- 
dams' ſyſtem of politics: and that I 
have now done, or words are with- 
out meaning. 

Let us now pauſe a moment, to 
contemplate the picture in its finiſhed 
flate, We ſhall fee at the top, an he- 
reditary chief magiſtrate, monarch, 
king; not accountable to the na'10n 
for any, even the moſt atrocious acti- 
ons, performing all his functions by 
his miniſters, who, whatever may be 
pretended to the contrary, will be as 
unaccountable as himſelf. Beneath 
him, a rich, luxurious, imperious, 
hereditary nobility, And jatt, and 
loweſt of all, a numerous, poor, ig- 
norant, laborious populace ; created, 
and deſtined by Heaven, to ſupport, 
by their toil, the ſplendour and luxury 
of both king and nobles. Here then 
is the happy balance of power, of 
erimes rather; a king and nobility 
utterly corrupted by luxury and idle- 
neſs; a people envying and hating 
their inſolent maſters, yet meanly 
laying their mouths in the duſt be- 
fore them. A people baſely yield- 
ng up their proper rank in the ſcale 
of beings, conſeſſing that they are 


not men with intelligence to guide 


themſelves, but brute beaſts, fitly 
deſtined to labour for, and be go- 
verned by beings more artful, and 
not leſs vicious, than themſelves; in 
ſhort, a people brutalized, depraved, 
diſheartened, their intellects blighted, 
their very ſouls extinguiſhed by the 
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blaſt of oppreſſion. This is that li- 
berty fr «pa Adams has ſeriouſly 


urged Americans to accept, as the 
fruit of their revolution, as the glo- 
rious meed of their mighty labours. 
This is the ſublime height to which 
the American ariſtocracy would exalt 
their country. 

I will not inſult the underftanding 
of Americans, by aſking them, if this 
is the liberty which they bave choſen. 
I will not aſk my aged countrymen, 
if it was for hopes like theſe, that 
they devoted their ſons to Fr their 
blood upon the ſwords of Engliſh- 
men, or to ſuffer the lingering hor- 
rors of famine, and an agonizing 
death, on board Britiſh priſon- ſhips. 
No: I am certain, that the people of 
America will never, knowingly and 
voluntarily, betray themſelves. But 
IT am not certain, that an artful ariſ- 
tocracy will not be able to deceive 
and betray them; to ſeduce them 
into an approbation of meaſures, 
which ſtall ſeal their irretrievable 
ruin. 

Will it be ſaid, that, admitting 
mr. Adams' plan of a good govern- 
ment to be ſuch as I have pourtray- 
ed it, ſtill it remains to be proved, 
that the ariſtocracy accord with him 
in opinion ? 

It will not probably be doubted, 
as mr. Adams publiſned his book ex- 
preſsly for the benefit and inſtruction 
of thoſe who were to frame our fede- 
ral conſtitution, that his ſentiments 
were known to the leading men in 
this country. To doubt it, would, 
indeed, be an act of 1diocy, fince his 
book was in their hands, and his 
principles were the ſubject of diſcuſ- 
fon in all political circles. At the 
commencement of the government, 
he was elected to the Reon office 
within the United States; and, upon 
the reſignation of the chief magiſ- 
rate, he was tranſlated to the /. 
Can any body tell whether theſe are, 
or are not, marks of public approba- 
tion? It is preſumed, that no man 
Las fogotten, that, upon the reſigna- 
tion of preſident Waſhington, two 
candidates for the office were offered 
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to the public, and zealouſly ſupport- 
ed by their ſeveral parties; mr. A- 
dams, by the one party, and mr. Jet- 
ferſon, by the other. On what were 
the adverſe claims of theſe two'can- 
didates founded? Let any man in 
America anſwer this queition; for 
every man in America can well an- 
ſwer it. Were they not founded on 
the ſuperior excellence of the politi- 
cal creed of each, over that of his 
competitor ? Unqueſtionably, they 
were. Was mr. Adams' ſyſtem of 
litics known to the ariltocracy ? 

t was: folly cannot doubt it. Did 

the ariſtocracy zealouſly ſupport the 
pretenſions of mr. Adams? They 
d'd, to a man. Did they not do it 


profeſſedly, becauſe he was an excel- 


lent politician, a friend to order and 
goo. government; whilſt mr. Jeffer- 
on was an enemy to all wholeſome 
ſubordination, an anarchiſt, &c. ? 
Certainly they did. If, then, the ar- 
iſtocracy did know what were mr. 
Adams' principles, and did, in fact, 
procure his election to the chief ma- 
giſtracy, on account of thoſe princi- 
ples; does it not follow, that thoſe 
principles were approved by them; in 
ſhort, accorded with their own ? De- 
monſtration cannot he more clear. 

It is not my intention to diſcuſs, 
at this time, the merits of mr. Jeffer- 
ſon's opinions; nor, indeed, am I 
ſuffciently acquainted with them to 
do it at any time. I know that he 
profeſſes to be the friend of the equal 
rightz of man; to hate kings, and 
Kingly government, however limit- 
ed; even mr. Adams” belt ſpecies of 
republic. And this is all I know 
concerning them. 

will then, in future, take it for 
a ſettled point, that the ſcheme of 
government recommended in mr. A- 
== book, is, in theory, the favour- 
ed ſcheme of the ariſtocracy: and on 
this principle I ſhall, as I have here- 
tor promiſed, endeavour to account 
tor certain important phenomena that 
have appeared in our political hemiſ- 
phere, ſince the commencement of 
our federal government. This inveſ- 
tigation, it is believed, will throw 
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new light on what has already been 
diſcufſed and eſtabliſned; and will, 
taken altogether, form a mals of evi. 
dence, of ſufficient weight to com 

every candid mind to aſſent to this 
propoſition : that the preſent diſtre 
ing and alarming criſis in our publie 
affairs, has ultimately been produced 
by, and grown out of, the proſecu- 
tion of a ſcheme for the introduction 
of the ſpitit and eſſence, if not the 
form, of a limited monarchy into 


America. 
QUIXOTE. 


No. V. 


THE funding of our national 
debt, as it was amongſt the earlieſt 
meaſures of our federal government, 
ſo it is preciſely the tranſaction which 
has given the greate{t uneaſineſs to 
the democratic party; ſince in it they 
ſaw, or thought they ſaw, developed, 
a plan of attack on the conſtitution, 
the more irretittible, and fatal, as it 
was fupported by plauſtble argu- 
ments, by a ſemblance of equity and 
love of juſtice, extremely ſeducing 
to the well-meaning, the honeli— 
in ſhort, the beſt part of the com- 
munity. 

To enable us to form a right 
judgment of the reaſonableneſs of 
that alarm, we ſhould examine the 
opinions of one more perfonage, who 
has acted a very diftinguiſhed part 
on the ſtage of American politics; 
I mean inr. Hamilton, late fecreta- 
ry of the treaſury, who has, alone, 
received the applauſe, and the cen- 
ſure, of originating the funding ſyl- 
tem. 

Mr. Hamilton was a member of 
the grand convention, which formed 
our federal conftitution, To that 
convention he ſubmitted a ſketch 
of a conſtitution, which will well 
enough explain his notions of a goo. 
government. "The ſketch has here- 
tofore been publiſhed, and comment- 
ed on. As it is probably freſh in all 
memories, I ſhall not tranſcribe it. 
Remarking, however, that if any 
man fhall aſk me on what authority 
I aſſert the project to have been u. 
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milton's; my anſwer at preſent 
_— it has been publiſhed as mr. 
Hamilton's; it has been quoted and 
referred to as his, both in congreſs, 
and in private circles; and has never 
been (that I have heard of) denied, 
or contradicted, by mr. Hamilton or 
any of his friends. Thus, to my 
mind, proves its genuineneſs. It, 
however, any man {hall fay that ir 
is a fabrication, deſigned to injure 
mr. Hamilton; let him adduce the 
teſtimony of mr. Hamilton himſelf, 


or of any other member of the con- 


vention, that no ſuch project was 
ſubmitted by mr. Hamilton to the 
convention ; and then I will either 
prove the contrary, or frankly re- 
tract my miſtatement. 

The reſemblance of this plan of a 
conſtitution, to mr. Adams beſt /pe- 
ties of republic, muſt be obvious to 
every man: that they have fume 
points of difference, is true; and on 
them I may potlibly hereafter have 
occaſion to remark ; but this princt- 
ple is common to both, that the go- 
ernment ought to be put out of the 
reach of the palſions, the caprice, or 
the ignorance of the great body of 
the people, or the claſs of ,n men, 
by making the offices of chief ma- 


| pun, and ſenators, permanent. 


or 1t cannot, I truſt, have eſcaped 
the reflexion of auy one, that an ap- 
pointment during good behaviour 1s 
an appointment for life, determinable 
only by impeachment for mal-prac- 
tice; and to be tried, too, before 
a tribunal appointed by theſe very 
ſanding powers, or chief magiſtrate 
and ſenators. Under ſach a form of 
government, and before ſuch a tribu- 
nal, it is not difficult to divine the fate 
of any impeachment, that might be 
brought for the purpoſe of vindicat- 
ing the rights of the people, againſt 
the encreachments of thoſe ſtanding 
powers. 

Happily for us, our conſtitution of 
government falls far ſhoxr of mr. 
Adams' or mr. Hamilton's 1deas of 
petfection. That, however, with 

em and their adherents—that is, 
nh the whole ariſtocracy of this 


country, muſt be a ſubject of deep 
regret; and if they are honeſt men, 
they mult feel a ſtrong defire to reme- 
dy, as far as poſlible, its defects. 

hat are thoſe defects? It is too de- 
mocratic, too popular. I he peo- 
ple, by means of frequent elections 
of their governors and leyillators, 
have it in their power, by electing 
men of their own opinions and prin- 
ciples into thoſe ottices, ro control, 
detcat, or carry into elect, any mea- 
ſures of government. U he conſticu- 
on may, indeed, be faid to leave 
the execution of the laws to the peo- 
ple themſcives, as it provides no 
other force but rhe militia, or, in 
other words, the armed citizens, to 
encounter any actual oppoſition to 
their execution; ſo that any meaſures | 
of government which {hould in a 
lugh degree outrage the public opt- 
nion, can never be carried into ef- 
fect; and in fact, it is no more than 
tlie truth to ſay, that in this coun- 
try the people ate indirectly the ſu- 
preme arbiters of life, liberty, and 
property. This, in the opinion of 
the gentlemer, muſt be a very wrong 
ſtate of things, and calling far a re- 
medy. Ihe people, ſay they, being 
hoth 1gnorant and wicked, ought to 
be under control. But what reme- 
dy? What control? A ſtanding ar- 
my? No; the people will never con- 
ſeat to that; they abhor the very 
name. "They will not conſent to in- 
troduce, at once, ſtanding powers 
into the government. In ſhort, they 
will not knowingly ſuffer themſelves 
to be ſhackled in any way. I, there- 
fore, they are ever brought to hear 
tle bit, it muſt be by ſlow degrees, 
and by meaſures ſo plautible that the 
real tendency and object of them 
ſhall not be diſcovered. 

If it is not uncandid (and I believe 
that the ſequel will ſhow thar it 1s 
not) to aſcribe to the ariſtocracy ſuch 
reaſoning as the foregoing, it muſt 
be acknowledged, that the ftate of 
our public debt, at the commence- 
ment of our federal government, un- 
fortunately offered them an oppor- 


. too enticing to be neglected, 
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of putting their plan into operation. 

No man can have forgotten, that, 
at the period above mentioned, the 
United States owed about twelve 
millions of dollars of foreign debt ; 
that is to ſay, of debt due to France, 
Spain, and Holland, including the 
ſums due to foreign ofiicers who 
ſerved in our armies during our war 
with Great Britain; that beſides this, 
and exclufive too of the paper mo- 
ney which had been emitted by con- 
greſs, they owed about forty milli- 
ons of dollars, of what has been 
commonly called dome!tic debt; that 
this domeſtic debt, the evidences of 
which were principally in the hands 
of American citizens, though not of 
the original creditors, had, owing 
to ſeveral cauſes, ſuffered an im- 
menle depreciation; and was gene- 
raily bought and fold in market, 
for ſpecie, at the rate of about eight 
for one; that a very great propor- 
tion of it was in the hands of per- 


ſons who had purchaſed it at ſome- 


tung near that price. In this ſtate 
of things, mr. Hamilton, who was 
then ſecretary of the treaſury, laid 
before the firſt congreſs that met 
under the new conttitution, a plan 
for funding the debts of the union. 
Relative to the foreign debt, there 


bas been no diſference of opinion; 


but to the funding of the domeſtic 
debt, at its nominal amount, very 
ſtrong objections were made, on the 
ground both of equity and policy: 
it was propoſed to redeem the evi- 
dences cf ite debt from the holders 
of them, at the price which they 
had coſt them. I his plan, if it had 
been purſued, would probably have 
reduc:d the domeſtic debt to fifteen, 
or at moſt twenty millions of dol- 
lars, and would have produced a ſav- 
ing to the pubhc of an equal ſum; 
bur ic was rejecied, and the whole 


debt was funded at par, or at leaft in 


ſuch a manner as to produce a fund- 
ed debt of forty millions of dollars, 
though payable in future inſtalments, 
and part of it without intereſt, for a 
time, and another part of it to pro- 
duce only three per cent, per annum. 


I am aware that it may be faid, 
and plauſibly too, that from this 
ſtatement no inſerence can fairly be 
drawn, of a defign in the majority 
of congreſs, unreaſonably to ſwell 
the public debt; that to have fund. 
ed the debt on terms leſs favourable 
to the creditor, than implied in the 
original promiſe, would have been a 
breach of public faith by no means 
neceſſary, nor juſtifiable; that the 
fair purchaſer of a claim againſt the 
public, becomes, to all intents, both 
in a legal and moral view, a public 
creditor, and that the original en- 
gagement vught to be preciſely and 
{pecifically performed in his behalf; 
that at any rate, though 1 may not 
be ſatisfied of this, yet others cer- 
tainly may, and it is uncandid to 
aſcribe that conduct of men to a had 
motive, which may as well be aſcrib- 
ed to a very honourable one, the 
love of truth and juſtice, To all 
this, I can only anſwer, that I do 
not pretend to ſearch men's hearts, 
to detect the ſecret and hidden cauſes 
that actuate them; but when ther 
open public declarations prove, that 
a certain principle muſt be powerful- 
ly operating within them ; when the 
whole tenor of their conduct is ſyſ- 
tematically conformed to that prin- 
ciple, and no other; to that principle 
I muſt refer them. Now, to my 
mind it is moſt clear, that all thoſe 
who believe a government ought to 
ret on ſome other foundation than 
the good liking of the people, mult 
be actuated by a very ſtrong defire 
of infuſing into the government that 
ſtrength witch to them it appears 
to necd. It is as clear to me, and | 
believe already proved, to every can- 
did man, that fuch is the opinion, 
and therefore, ſuch muſt be the defire 
of the atiſtocracy in this county, | 
relative to our own government. It 
would be the extreme of folly to de- 
ny, or doubt, that this is tree, te- 
lative to mr. Hamilton, the father 
of the funding ſyſtem. He muſt have 
foreſcen, ſor he is a man to whom 
his bittereſt enemies aſcribe a dan- 
gercus degtce of fogncity and is 
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; he, I ſay, muſt have forſeen 
— of his plan of fund- 
ing the debt at its nominal value. 
He muſt have foreſeen, that thoſe 
men whoſe fortunes were made by 
the meaſure, would conſider their 
very exiitence as interwoven with his 
ſyſtem, and that they muft ſtand or 
fall together. He muſt have known, 
that by this meaſure he would enliſt 
under the banners of the adminiſtra- 
tion ſome thouſands of rich men; 
made rich by the government, and 
for that reaſon prepared to go all 
lengths in ſupport of its meaſures, 
This was predicted; and the fact ve- 
rifies the prediction; for a democrat, 
that is, a republican paper 8 
or public creditor, is a being no 
where to be found. How much more 
powerful, more efficacious, to bend 
the public mind to meaſures deftruc- 
tive of liberty, ſuch an army of rich, 
and therefore influential men, ſcat- 
tered over the union, than an equal 
number of poor men dreſſed in uni- 
form, and with muſkets in their hands, 
though at the abſolute diſpoſal of 
the executive, every man of common 
ſenſe can judge. Why, let me aſk, 
are the inhabitants of the fates, ſouth 
of Pennſylvania, in their principles, 
demoeratic; and thoſe to the north- 
ward, ariſtocratic? The fact will 
not be que ſtioned; and I believe that 
but one ſatisfactory anſwer can be 
given, which is this that owing to 
the ſuperior induſtry and economy of 
tbe northern people, combined with 
ſome other cauſes, moſt of the pub- 
lic debt was, at the time of funding 
it, in their hands. This difference of 
opinion in the northern and ſouthern 
ſtates, is an irreſiſtable proof of the 
deep policy of the meaſures that have 
produced it. That mr. Hamilton 
and the reſt of the ariſtocracy, fore- 
faww the ill conſequences of their mea- 


ſures, cannot be doubted. If any 


man will ſay, that though they were 
toreſeen, yer they were not aimed at 
or intended, I can only fay that my 
faith is not ſo great ; eſpecially when 
I have ſearched, but 1n vain, for 
ſome other motive by which their 
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conduct can be conſiſtently explained. 
'They ſpeak of morality. I will not 
comment on that morality, which, 
after having promiſed to the 
ſoldier, maimed and broken down 
in the battles of his country, a pit- 
tance as the price of his labours and 
his blood; after having withheld that 
8 until neceffity bas compelled 
im to aſſign the promiſe for one- 
eighth part of its value, pays the tull 
amount to the worthleis purchaſer, 
who has never performed a fingle ac- 
tion uſcful to his country or man- 
kind. But the promiſe, ſay they, is 
an obligation that ought not to be 
diſpenſed with. Have they then pro- 
ceeded on this principle? Did not 
every bill of old continental money 
contain an explicit 2 to pay to 
the poſſeſſor, in ſpecie, the whole 
nominal amount of the bill? Has 
this been done? No. Theſe bills 
have been funded at the rate of one 
hundred for one. On what princt- 

le was this vaſt deduction made? 
Not, believe, on the principle that 
a promiſe ought not to be diſpenſed 
with, Whatever it might be, this 
we may ſafely aſſert, that any prin- 
ciple of morality or faith, that would 
admit of a deviation from the pro- 
miſe in the one caſe, muſt equally 
admit it in the other. 

I am, therefore, forced to this 
concluſion— that the man who voted 
to fund the domeſtic debt at its no- 
minal amount, would, on the ſame 
principle, have voted to fund the pa- 
per money at the ſame rate, but that 
they foreſaw a meaſure ſo outrageous 
to common ſenſe and common bo- 
neſty, would raiſe a tempeſt which 
would overturn their newly-erected 
fabric from its foundation. But even 
this ſpecies of debt, the paper mo- 
ney, was not to be entirely loſt to 
their plan; for though it had long 
ſince paed through a regular courſe 
of decline to death and annihilation ; 
and had, in fact, by the tacit con- 
ſent of the whole nation, been con- 
ſigned to eternal oblivion; yet it has 
been called out of its peaceful grave, 
and though but a mere ſkeleton, hag 
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been arranged under the banners of 
the great financier. It has been com- 

lled to contribute its poor carcaſs 
to ſwell the national debt; to pro- 
duce the diſtinction of rich and poor, 
which mr. Adams thinks as important 
as labuur or good grvernment. 

DON QUIXOTE. 

* (Ty be continued.) 


Speculation 


T* the art of blowing up a bubble, 
or of making a thing appear to 
be of valtly mote importance than it 
really is. Upon principles of ſpecu- 
lation, the intrinſic value ot a thing 
is not a ſubjeet uf conſideration. 
"The only enquiry is, will it proba- 
bly fetch more to-morrow, than it 
can he bought tor to-day ? While it 
is upon the riſe, all agree, it will do 
to buy. In Holland, the time was, 
when the price 0; a fingle tulip was 
600 pountis terting. A tulip was of 
no more ntunfſic value then, than it 
is now; and, at the preſent day, I 
douht whether a Duichman would 
give a pipe full of tobacco tor a do- 
zen of them. In France, one Law 
ſet on foot a ſcheme tor carrying on 
an extenfive trade to the YMoſhhoopp!, 
and raiſed an immenſe fund for the 

urpoſe: but, when the bubble burſt, 
be was obliged to fly the country, 
and left thouſands of tamil:es 1nvolv- 
ed in ruin, by their ſpeculations in 
this wild ſcheme. A ſimilat plan 
was adopted in England, under the 
name of the South-ſea Company. 
This engendered others, and brought 
on a kind ot national delirium, which 
ended in the ruin of an infinite num- 
ber of families. In the United States, 
we have had ferera! buhhles of the 
like kind, though not ſo large. 


From the WW-eftern Star, 
Who buys 2 


TH world for fale—Who buys? 
The world! exclaims a by- 
ſtander—the world for ſale! Aye, 
friend, the world, ſays Tim Sec. and 


'T have the ſurvey-bill and tictd-mi- 


nutes—here they are—caPrTar 
land, I aſſure you—Peter Lunarian 
has explored them from ſtem to ſtern 
—no waſte lands—the fineſt mill. 
ſea s, and intervale—three-quarterg 
intervale, Then it is probable there 
are mill-ſtreams, ſays old Cub, the 
farmer. Mill-ſtreams, did you ſay, 
old Dabby? Ave, that there are, 
mill-{treams in every direction, that 
fall perpendicular—'tis but juſt to 
clap up a mill, and you may grind 
for ever—I: is as level as a houſe. 
fEcor—Phe'5; and G:rbam offered 25, 
104. I gave them for anſwer—Gen. 
tlemen, do you fee my ge? Your 
title—how is your title? My title, 
why it is gocd; my title is as ſure as 
the hills—I have a good quit-claim 
from old .{4dam Earihly, whole pre. 
emptory right has never been diſput- 
ed, except in Philadelphia, and there 
by a few jockies only, who may ea- 
fily be bought off, or, what will be 
juſt the ſame, taken into partner. 
ſhip, to ſtand bye-bidders at the ſale. 
What in Nature, ſays Sip, the ——, 
will become of all our clever, little, 
ſnug bargains, if this ſellow's title 
proves good? "There 's neighbour 
S ri.gins, who purchaſed Al-xander 
S.liirt's pre emp ion to the ifland of 
Juan Fernandes, and Jemm F.hn, 
who ſells the land of Nod at 10s. 54. 
per acre, has purchaſed 44nidezeck's 
right and title, to the lands on the 
other ſide Jordan, heſtdes many others 
of leſs account; which will ail be 
blown to the moon, if this fame Tim 
Szec. goes ca and felis the very 
ground we lie on—Por my part, I 
thiak the government ought to put a 
ſtop to it; and if it does not, I will 
moſt certainly fell my farm, and move 
to Upper Canada. 


F ragment, 


FIRE, John-—Where ? Why, 
fir, poor matter s houſe 

was burnt laſt night. Did he loſe 
any of his furniture or goods? Yes, 
fir, the greater part of them were ei- 
ther burnt or ſtolen away. No lives 
loſt, 1 hope? No, fir. But, John, 
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how did it happen? It is ſuppoſed, 
fir, a ſpark dropt from the chimney, 
which bad not been ſwept for a long 
time, and ſet fire to the ſhingles; and 
when it was firſt diſcovered, the fire 
was ſo ſmall that it might eaſily have 
been put out, if there had beer a lad- 
der near. No ladder rear, join? 
No, fir, not one could be got—the 

ople cry'd fire! fire !—the bell was 
ringing, many came to the fire, not 
knowing what to do—all was con- 
fuſion— u hile the poor gentleman's 
houſe was burning, and he unable 
to get all his proj erty out—till, at 
length, the fire-engine was brought; 
but, fir, it was fo ruify, and fo out 
of order, thar it would not work. 
Ab, John, what a pitty! the man 
has loft his houſe for want of a lad- 
der. Prav, John, is our ladder in 
order? No, fir, it is almoſt rotten ; 
no budy dare venture upon it. Well, 
o directly and tell the carpenter to 
ct a good one made fur me, as 
ſoon as poſnble—but fop, I will 
write a note to the preſident of the 
town commiſſionets, and requeſt him 
to call a meeting, fer the purpoſe of 
haiing inatters Ae arrange, and 
the engine put in order, 


IZhat Ihen? 


S a G:ligent uſe of theſe two 
words has been beneficial to 
myſelf, I am convinced, thar, if they 
were properly regarded, they might 
be equally beneficial to others. 

When I was ſeventeen years of 
age, my father died, and left my 
mother, with me and fix other chil- 
dren, in great diftreſs, My aunt, 
who kept a large inn, offered to take 
me as her chambermaid. As I was 
lively, well ſhaped, and had a plcaſ- 
wg countenance, ſome of my friends 
Silupproved my acceptance of this 
offer. 

An old officer, who had always 
teen my father's friend, heard of It, 
and ſent for me, adviting me not to 
retuſe it, cond:tionally, that I would 
tortify myſelf by looking up to God 
zor protection. He added, likewiſe, 


What Then ? 


IZI 


that he had prepared a faithful moni- 
tor to accompany me at all times, 
and in all places: to which if I paid 
a due regaru, I ſhould be preſeried 
from the danger ſo much dreaded. 
He then gave me, in large capitals, 
on a cara, theſe two very important 
words, VHAT THEN? enjoin- 
ing me alu aus to have it about me, 
tl at, whenrver waiters, ſoldiers, of- 
ficers, and other genrlemen, or their 
ſervants flattered me, by commend- 
ing my perſon, diſccurſing amorouſ- 
lv, or making love, as it is called, I 
ſhould ſteadily reply, What Ihen? 
And as often as any of them repeated 
the proteſlations ot love, &c. I ſhould 
as Otten repeat, What Then? 

I affured him I ſhould endeavour 
to follow his advice, and accordingly 
went to my aunt. I ſoon had many 
admirers; to whoſe addrefles I always 
replied, What Then? It had the in- 
tended eſlect; and thus 1 got rid of 
many vicious ſolicitations, and im- 
pertinent lovers, and fo preſerved my 
character unſullied. 

But 1 was once in very great dan- 
ger; for a ſprightly, ſenſible, young 
tarmer had gained pokeſiion of my 
heart, whoſe character and crrcum- 
ſtances were ſuch, as in al! probabil- 
ny might make the warried fate 
happy: be feemed very fond of me, 
and often protefied how he loved me; 
but never propoſed marriage. I bad, 
therefore, recourſe to my taithful mo- 
nitor, and fo repeatedlu, that 1 found 
him alarmed by it; for, ar length, in 
anſwer to my queſtion, What Ihen? 
he repiied, 1 mean ro marry you. 
This he accordingly did. I am now 
very happily. fituated ; which TI aturi- 
bute to the contiant application to 
my monitor. ; 

bis ineſtimable prefervative, 1 
would recommend to all ycung wo- 
rien, eſpecially to thoſe in lower 
ranks of lite, to ſecure thera againſt 
the various arts of {eanttion, fo tre- 
quently practiicd to the ruin of the 
unguarded, Cuniider well theſe two 
important words, What "| hen? Pauſe 
a u hile - Feware - Reſiſt the tempta- 
tion. What mult be the conſeouence 


* 


of liſtening to theſe ſeducers ?—Ah! 
What Then? 
SOPHIA. 


From the Connecticut Gazette. 


* To France we ow d great obli- 
gations ; 

But France proclaim'd it to the 
nations: 

Since France to pay herſelf thought 
tit, 

Sure France and we are fairly quit.” 


HIS is the doctrine at preſent 

held by the anti-gallican party 
in the United States. Bur, neither 1s 
the fact true, nor the concluſion juſt. 
That “ to France we owed great 
obligations,” is a very important 
conteſſion for them to make, and 
which no man of candour will con- 
trovert; but that ſhe ** proclaimed it 
to the nations,” 1s far from being 
true. France, as repreſented by her 
government, has never publiſhed it 
to any nation, nor even hinted it to 
America, only when her neceſſities 
demanded a return; much leſs has 
the ** proclaimed it to the nations,” 
though the matter was always ſuffici- 
ently public to be known every where. 
Aſſuming the poſition, that this has 
been the caſe, they ſay, that by it 
** ſhe has paid herſelf, and we are 
therefore fairly quit with her.” At 
this eaſy rate, do they wiſh to diſ- 
charge the © great obligations we 
owe to France; and this, by their 
rule of morality, is an honeſt requit- 
al. Thus they lay down a fingular 
principle indeed, The publiſhing, 
or, to allow the fulleſt extent of their 
meaning, the b:a/ting of an obliga- 
tion, 1s an ample equivalent to the 
conferring of it. When the obliga- 
tion conſiſts only in the empty pro- 
ſeſſions of the pretended holders, like 
the patriotiſm and republicaniſm of 
this noiſy party, whoſe ſelf-proclaim- 
ed merit, as the only true friends 
to order, good goverament, and the 
intereſts of their country, has re- 
founded from one end of the conti- 
nent tv the other; the juitice of the 
doctrine will not be called in queſ- 


Thoughts on our Obligations to France. 


tion; but when it is applied to the 
diſcharge of obligations created by 
the loan of arms, men, and money, 
the means of ſaving our country from 
deſtruction, no honeſt man can ac. 
knowledge its validity. It, however, 
ſhows the diſpoſition of the party, 
who have the hardihood to profefg 
it, and the motives by which they 


are governed. Beſides, apply this 


doQrine to our own country, and 
ſay, that it was ambitious and ſelf. 
intereſted views only, that influenced 
Waſhington, Adams, Jay, &c. to 
exert theinſelves in accompliſhing the 
American revolution—thar they have 
not ſpared ** proclaiming it to the 
nations; which, excluſive of the of. 
fices of honour and profit conferred 
on them by a — people, is a 
ſufficient reward for their ſervices, 
and that we are therefore ** fairly 
quit:” I ſay, let this doctrine be 
advanced, and ſee how theſe /.i diſant 
patriots will cry ſhame, baſeneſs, and 
ingratitude. 

Such principles are as abſurd as 
they are ungenerous. Nations, as 
they are only bodies of individuals 
collected together, act from the ſame 
motives that individuals do; and we 
generally diſcover as much ſelfiſhneſs 
in one as the other. We judge only 
from appearances; and if the con- 
duct of a nation appears to be gene- 
rous and diſintereſted, with no evi- 
dence to the contrary, we are bound 
in juſtice to acknowledge it ſuch, 
And it argues the height of wick- 
edneſs to implore aſſiitance, to em- 
ploy it with ſucceſs, and then to 
deny the obligation conferred by it. 
It ſhows to what a degree of baſe- 
neſs and depravity the human heart 


is capable of being reduced; and s 


the moſt wretched, as well as inſolent 
manner, in which an honeſt debt can 
be ſhuffled off. | 
Suppoſe the American officers, who 
were inftrumental in accompliſhing 
our revolution, met with the fame 
return that France does for her ſer- 
vices: Well might the illuſtrious 
Wathington then ſay, “ Ingratitude 
has been experienced in all ages; 
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5, in particular, have ever been 
famed for the exerciſe of that unna- 
tural ſordid vice: and dearly has 
the continental ſoldier experienced 
the truth of his chief's obſervation. 

Ihe critical ſeverity of an ill- na- 
tured philoſopher, might eaſily trace 
our actions to the ſpring of ſelf- in- 
tereſt, and prove that there was no- 
thing like diſintereſtedneſs, or obli- 

tion in exiſtence ; that as virtue is 
its own reward, gratitude for favours 
is an unneceſſary principle. But ſuch 
language, however it may ſuit the 
ſolitary miſanthrope, is by no means 


adapted to the common affairs of 


life. And let Americans, who have 


fought for liberty, and know its. 


value, juſtly appreciate the aſſiſtance 

received in obtaining it, and not 
by unthankful reproaches, and baſe 
calumnies, forfeit their claim to the 
character of a juſt and generous na- 
tion, 


Deſcription of a newly-diſcoverd Ca- 
dern, on the north-eaſt End of 
Mount Anthony, in Bennington. 


OME time laſt year, a hole was 
diſcovered in the fide of the weſt 
mountain in Bennington, uſually 
called Mount Anthony, fituated on 
the eaſt fide, near the north end of 
the mountain, large enough to ad- 


mit, with ſome difficulty, the body 


of a man, winding in its deſcent, 
and apparently of conſiderable depth, 
as was judged from the dropping of 
ſtones, &c. into it. After a while, 
ſome men ventured down by the 
means of ropes, as far as the firſt 
landing from the mouth ; when, from 
the dropping of water, &c, within, 
which ſounded loud and hollow, 
they ſuppoſed the cavern to be con- 
fiderably ſpacious. In the courſe of 
the laſt Spring, an hoſpital for the 
ſmall-pox being fixed in a houſe in 

vicinity of the mountain, ſeve- 
ral of the infected viſited the cave, 
when, by the help of lights, they ex- 
plored the firſt apartment, and found 
a partition wall reaching from the 
top to within fix inches of the bot- 
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tom. By liſtening at this aperture, 
the ſound of he dropping water 
within, gave the idea, ; 9s a much 
larger room than that explored, lay 
bey ond, which would afford a firik- 
ing view, if poflible to get into it. 
This induced numbers to viſit it, 
having previouſly provided themſelves 
with neceſſary implements to remove 
obſtructions. At this period the 
mouth of the cavern was about eigh- 
teen inches by two feet over, with 
the limb of a tree fixed for a medi- 
um ot deſcent to the firſt landing, 
which is about fifteen feet perpendi- 
cular from the mouth, widening as 
it deſcends. Ey a pocket compaſs 
it appeared, that the direction of the 
cavern was from hence, abont two 
points ſouth of weſt. A pretty quick 
deſcent of about eight feet, led to a 
narrow paſſage of near twenty-four 
feet in length, the roof in ſome plac- 
es lofty, in others fo low as to occa- 
ſion a man to ſtoop. Here the par- 
tition before mentioned is ſituated, 
and was found to be too hard to be 
wrought on with the bar or a hand- 
ſedge. With theſe implements, how- 
ever, and the addition of a hoe, a 

aſſage under the partition was dug 
in about an hour, ſufficient to admit 
a wan to crawl through on his belly, 
and in that manner the firſt compa- 
ny paſt. Here an arched concave is 
fituated, of irregular form, and in 
the loftieſt point, which was aſcend- 
ed to with difficulty, by the help of 
a ſapling pruned of its limbs, thirty- 
five feet high. The whole length of 
this apartment is ſixty-eight feet; in 
breadth, irregular, from that of a 
large room to a ſix-foot entry; it: 
direction nearly north and fouth. To 
explore the cavern farther, it is here 
neceſſary to aſcend to a projection of 
the fide-rocks of the paſſage, about 
ten feet, breaſt high, from whence 
two holes were found nearly large 
enough to admit a man's head when 
firſt diſcovered, and ſeparated by a 
large ſtone pillar about fixteen inch- 
es diameter. By hoiding a candle 
through one, and looking through 
the other, another ſpacious cavity or 
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room was diſcovered, with an arch- 
ed way at the end of it. Alter about 
an hour's labour with the bar and 
fledge, one of the holes was render- 
ed ſo much larger than when diſco- 
vered, as to aumit a ſmall man to 
force through, and with a little far- 
ther exertion and conſiderable dif- 
culty of paſſage, the whole compa- 
ny that firft diſcovered it, palſed 
through. Immediately after pailing 
this ttrait, a bell-itaped apactinent 
preſented itſelf, the rout in the high- 
eſt altitude forty feet at leait, or al- 
ty from the floor of the other apart- 
ment. This room is twenty-four 
feet long, and at the end, in a di- 
rection a little northward of weit, 
has a narrow long paſſa ge, of about 
four or fve fert, through which the 
company crawled to another apart- 
ment, about twenty-four feet in 
length, bey gad which there is a co- 
vered way of ſeventeen feet, which 
terminates the cave. 

The curioſities exhibited hy the 
different degrees of p=rricaction, bat- 
fle deſcription. The walls are, in 
many places, as {invoth as poliſhed 
marble, and ſhine as if incruſted 
with ice- In many places, the ap- 
— of fowing currains, folded 

low, appear peculiarly magnificent. 
In others, curious fret-work and etch- 
gs of - varions kinds preſent them- 
(elves to view: in every apartment, 
pipes or tubes, reſeinbling icicles, 
bang from the roof and juitings, of 
every length and ſiær, from the eighth 
of an inch to two inches or more di- 
ameter, and fron three inches to three 
feet long; the (rraller fort perectly 
hollow; the larger, very porous, and 
hard in proportion to fize. At the 
end of many of them the pendant 
drops of water, from the reflection 
of the lights, preſented a Juitre equal 
to the brilliance of a diamond. 

The tracks of ſome animal were 
thought to be perceived, on a bank 
of fine clay in the cavern; and the 
entire ſcull-hone of ſome ſmall crea- 
ture, molt probably of the ſquirrel 
kind, was found in the third apart- 
ment, on the 1:!t viſit to it; bat no 


part of the cave appears to be the 
reſidence of any hving creature at 
preſent. 
The foregoing is given from re. 
collection. 
Auguſt, 1796. 


From the Commercial Advertiſer, 
| The Stand- Vo. J. 
12 enlightened friend of Ame. 


rica neter ſa greater occaſion 
of ditquiciude, than at rhe preſent 
juntare, Our nation, through its 
oficial organs, has been treated with 
ſtudied contempt, and ſyitemaric in- 
ſalt; eſſential rights of the country 
are perſ-.eringlv violated, and its 
independence and liberty eventually 
threatened, by the moſt flagitious, 


deſpotic, and vindictive government 


that ever diſgraced the annals of 
mankind ; by a government march- 
ing with haſty and coloſſal ſtrides to 
univerſal empire ; and, in the execu- 
tion of this h:deous projet, wield. 
ing, with abſolure authority, the 
whole phylical force of the mott en- 
thraled, but moſt powertal nation on 
earth. In a fituation hke this, how 
gr:.at is the cauſe to lament, how af- 
tiicting to every heart, alive to the 
honour and 1ntereit of its ccuntry, 
to obſerve, that diitratted and ineffi- 
cient councils, that a palfied and un- 
conſcious ſtate of the public mind, 
afſo d tco little aſſurance of mea{ures 
adequate either to the urgency of the 
evils which are felt, or to the mag- 
nirude of the dangers which are 1n 
proſpect! 

When Great Britain attempted to 
wreit from us thoſe rights, without 
which we mult have deſcended from 
the rank of freemen, a keen and 
ſtrong ſenſe of injury and danger 
ran, with electric ({wiftneſs, through 
the brea'ts of our citizens. Ihe mals 
and weight of talents, property, and 
character, baſtened to con'ederate in 
the public cauſe. The great body of 
our community, every where, burnt 
with a holy zeal to defend it, and 
were eager to make ſacrifices on the 
altar of r country. 
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If the nation, with which we were 
called to contend, was then the pre- 

nderating power of Europe —if, by 
her great wealth and the ſucceſs of 
her arms, ſhe was in a condition to 
bias, or to awe the cabinets of princ- 
eit her fleets covered and domi- 
neered over the ocean, facilitating 
depredation and invaſion if the pe- 
nalties of rebellion hung orer an un- 
ſueceſsful conteſl— f America was 
vet in the cradle of ber political ex- 
zende —if her population little er- 
edel two millions—if fus es 
without government, without fleets 
oc armies, arſenals or wagarines, 
without military knowiege; fill her 


citiaens had a guil. 1cd cicrated ſenſe 


of her rights; were thoroughly 
awake to the violence and injuſtice 
of the attack upon them; ſaw the 
eonduct of her a verſaty, without 
apology or extenuat on; and, unde: 
the impuife of theſe impreſſions a 
views, determined, wich little ſhort 
ef unar.\mity, to brave every hazard 
in her defence. This magnanimous 
ſpirit was the ſure pledge, that all 
the energies of the country would be 
exerted to bring all its reſources into 
action; that whatever was poſhble, 
*ould be done towards effeEtual op- 
puſition; and this, combined with 
me immenſe advantage of diſtance, 
warranted the expectation of ultimate 
deceſs. The erent jullified the ex- 
pectation, and rewarded the glorious 
frit from which it was derived. 

Far different is the picture of our 
preſent firuation! Ihe FIVE TV. 
KANXTS of France, after binding in 
chains their own countrymen, after 
proſtrating ſurrounding nations, an! 
vanquiftung all external reſiſtance to 
weit rev olutionaty deſhotiſm at home; 
without the made of neceflity, with 
no diſcernible motive, other than to 
confirm their uſurpation and extend 
ine ſphere of theic domination abroad 
—vtteſe implacable Tyrants obſtiaate- 
and remorſcleſily perſiſt in pro- 
-0nging the calamities of mankind, 
d ſeem reſolved, as far 25 they can, 
n multiply and perpetuate them. 

ding upon the teten on to uni- 
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verſal empire, they have at length, 
in fact, though not in name, decreed 
war againſt all nations not in league 
with themſelves; and towards this 
country, in particular, they add, to 
a long train of unprovoked aggrefli- 
ons and affronts, the infupportable 
outrage of refuling to receive the ex- 
traordinary ambatſadors, whom we 
ſent to endeavour to appeaſe and con- 
ciliate. Thus have they, in regard to 
25, filled up the meaſure of national 
infult and humiliation. It is not in 
their power, unleſs we are accompli- 
zes in the defign, to fink us lower. 
It is only in our own power to do 
this, by an abjett ſubmiſſion to their 
will. j 
But thouph a knowledge of the true 
cliaractes of the citizens of this coun- 
try will not germit it to be ſuſpected, 
© a wajority either in our public 
councils, or in the community, can 
Fe fo degraded or in tatuated; yet, to 
the firm and independent lover of his 
er ntry, there are appearances at once 
iaortifyipg and alarmirg. 
Among thoſe who divide cur le- 
Alete councils, we percicvre hither- 
to, on the one ide, unremitting ef- 
forts to juſtiſy or excuic the Peſpots 
of France; to vilify and diſcredit 
our own ͤ government; of courſe to 
eſtroy its neceſſary vigour, to dif. 
tract the opinions and to damp the 
zeal of cur citizens, and, what 1s 
wor g, to divert their aifeciions from 
their own to a foreign country: on 
the other ſide, we have as yet ſeen 
neither expanded views of our ſitua- 
tion, nor meaſures at all proportion- 
ed to the ſeriouſneſs and extent of 
the danger. White our independ- 
ence is menaced, little more is heard 
than of guarding our trade, and tl. is 
too in very feeble and tremulous ac- 
cents. | 
In the community, though in a 
ſounde- ſtate than its reprefentatives, 
we diſcover the veſtiges of tie ſame 
dieiſions which enervate our coun- 
cils. A few, happily a contemptible 
few, proſtituted to a foreign enemy, 
ſcem willing that their country ſhould 


become a province to France. Some 
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of theſe dare even to infinuate the 
treaſonable and parricidal fentiment, 
tha*, in caſe of invaſion, they would 
join the ſtandard of France. Ano- 
ther, and a more conſiderable part, 
are weax enough to appear diſpoſed 
to ſacrifice our commerce, to endure 
erer indignity, ar: even to become 
tributary, rather than to encounter 
war, or increaſe the chances of it; as 
if a nation could preſerve any rights, 
could even retain its freedom, which 
ſhould conduct itſelf on the principle 
of paſive obedience to injury and 
outrages; as if the debaſement of the 
whlic mind did not include the de- 

ſement of the individual mind, and 
the dereliction of whatever adorns or 
exalts human nature; as if there 
could be any ſecurity in compound- 
ing with tyranny and injuſtice, by 
degrading compliances ; as if ſub- 
mithon to the exiſting violations of 
our ſovereignty would not invite ſtill 
greater, and whet the appetite to de- 
vour us, by the allurement of an un- 
reſiſting prey; as if war was ever to 
be averted by betraying, unequivo- 
cally, a pufillanimous dread of it as 
the greateſt of all evils. 

Inis country had doubtleſs pow- 
erful motives to cultivate peace. It 
was her policy, tor the ſake of this 
object, to go a great way in yielding 
ſecondary intereits; and to meet in- 
jury with patience, as long as it could 
be dore without the maniſeſt aban- 
donment of eſſential rights; without 
abſolute diſhonour. But to do more 
than this, is ſulcide in any people 
who have the jeaſt chance of con- 
tending with eflect. The conduct 
of our government has correſponded 
with the cogent inducements to a pa- 
cific ſyſtem. Towards Great Britain 
it diſplayed forbearance towards 
France it has ſhewn humility. In 
the caſe of Great Britain, its mode- 
ration was attended with ſucceſs. 
But the inexorable arrogance and ra- 
3 of the oppteſſors of unhappy 

rance, bar all the avenues to recon- 


c:hation as well as to redrefs, accu- 


mulating upon us irjury and inſult, 
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till there is no choice left between 
reſiſtance and infamy. 

My countrymen! can ye heſitate 
which to prelzr? Can ye conſent to 
taſte the brutalizing cup of diſgrace, 
to wear the livery of foreign maſters, 
to put on the hateful fetiers of for- 
eign bondage? Will it make any 
G1irerence to yov, that the badge of 
your ſervitude is a cab rather than an 
epaulet? Will tyranny be leſs odious 
becauſe Flv, inflead cf one, inflict 
the rod ? What 1s there to deter from 
the mantul vindication of your rights 
and your honour ? 

With an immenſe ocean rolling be. 
tween the United States and France 
with ample materials for ſhip-build. 
ing, and a body of hardy ſeamen, 
more numerous and more expert than 
France can boaſt-—with a population 
excceding tive millions, ſpread over a 
wide extent of country, offering no 
one point, the ſeizure of which, as 
of the great capitals of Europe, 
might decide the 1ifſ1e—with a ſoil 
liberal of ali the productions that 
give ſtrength and refource—with the 
rudi ments of the moſt eſſential manu- 
factures, capable of being developed 
in proportion to our want—with 2 
numerous, and in many quarters, 
woll- appointed militia - with reſpett- 
able revenues, and a flouriſhing cre- 
dit -u ith many of the principal ſour- 
ces of taxation yet untouched—with 
conſiderable arſenals, and the means 
of extending them with experienced 
officers ready to form an army under 
the command of the ſame 1]Iuftrious 
chief, who before led them to victory 
and glory, and who, if the occaſion 
ſhould require it, could not heſitate 
again to obey the ſummons of his 
country : What a ſtriking and en- 
couraging contraſt docs this ſituation, 
in many reſpects, form, to that in 
which we deed the thunder of Br: 
tain? What is there in it, to excuſe 
or palliate the cowardice and baſeneſi 
of a tame ſurrender of our rights 0 
France ? 

The queſtion is unneceſſary. The 


peopic of America are neither 1 


nor daſtards. They did not break 
one yoke to put on another. Ihough 
a portion of them have been hitherto 
miſled; yet not even theſe, ſtill leſs 
che great body of the nation, can be 
long unaware of the true fituation, 
or Fuad to the treacher2us arts by 
which they are attempted to be hood- 
winked. The unfaichful and guilty 
leaders of a foreign faction, unmaſk- 
ed in all their lutzinſic deforinity, 
muſt quickly ſhrink from the tcene, 
appalled and confounded. The vir- 
tuous, whom they have led aſtray, 
will renounce theic exotic ſtandard. 
Honeſt men of a!l parties will unite, 
to maintzin and defend the honour 
and the ſovereignty of their coun- 
Irv. 
The crifis demands it. It is folly 
to diſſemble. The deſpots of France 
are waging war againſt us. Iatoxi- 
cated with ſucceſs and the inordinate 
love of power, they actually threat- 
en our independence. All amicable 
means have in vain been tried tow- 
ards accommodation. The problem 
now to be ſolved, is, whether we will 
maintain or ſurrender our ſovereign- 
ty. To maintain it with firmucts 
is the moſt ſacred vt duties, the moſt 
glorious uf taſes. The happineſs of 
our country, the honour of the Ame- 
rican name demands it. Ihe genius 
of inuependence exhorts to it. The 
ſecret mourning voice of opprefled 
millions, in the very country whoſe 
deſpots menace us, admoniſh to it by 
their ſuering example. The offend- 
ed dignity of man commands us not 
to be acceſſaty to its further degrada- 
tion, Reverence to the SUPREME 
GovekxoR of the univerſe enjoins 
us not to bow the kace to the mo- 
dern T#/azs who erect their impious 
creſts againſt him, and vainly ima- 
gine they can ſubvert his eternal 
throne. | 

: But it is not enough to reſiſt. It 
15 requiſite to refilt with energy. That 
will be a narrow view of our fituati- 
on, which does not contemplate, that 
we may be called, at our very doors, 
to defend our independence and li- 
ty, and which does not provide 
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againſt it, by bringing into activity 
and completely organizing all the re- 
ſources of our country. A reſpecta- 
ble naval force, ought to protect our 
commerce; and a reſpectable army 
ougit both to diminiſh the temptati- 
on to invaſion, by lefſening the ap- 
parent chance of ſucceſs, and to gua- 
rantee us, not only againſt the final 
ſucceſs of ſuch an attempt, but againſt 
the ſerious though partial calamities, 
which in that caſe would certainly 
await us, if we have to rely on mi- 
litia alone, againſt the enterpriſes of 
veteran troops, drenched in blood and 
ſlaughter, and led by a ſkilful and 
daring chief! 
TITUS MANLIUS. 
New York, March 31, 1798. 


No. II. 


THE deſcription of Vice, by a 
celebrated poet, may aptly be appli- 
ed to the revolutionary government 
of France. It 1s, 

A monſter of ſuch horrid 


mien, | 
As to be heted, needs but to be 
ſeen.” | 


Unfortunately, however, for man- 
kind, a ſpecies of moral peſtilence 
has ſo far diſordered the mental eye 
of a conſiderable portion of it, as to 
prevent a diſtinct view of the defor- 
mities of this Rolex of human 
wickedneſs and folly. It is the miſ- 


fortune of this country in particular, 


that too many among us Citizens 
have ſeen the Monſter in all its dread- 
ſul transformations with complacency 
or toleration. Nor is it among the 
leaſt of the contradictions of the hu- 
man mind, that a religious, moral, 
and ſober people, ſhould have re- 
garded with indulgence to frightful 
a volcano of atheiim, depravity, and 
abſurdity ; that a gentle and humane 
people ſhould have viewed without 
deteſtation, ſo hateful an inſtcument 
of cruelty and bloodſhed ; that a peo- 
ple having an enlightened and ardent 
attachment to genuine liberty, mould 
have contemplated without horror ſo 
tremendous an engine of deſpotiſm 
and flavery, The film, indeed, be- 
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gins to be removed; but the viſion of 
many of thoſe who have been under 
its influence, is not yet reſtores to 
the neceilary energy or cicarnels. 

It is of the laſt importance to our 
national ſafety and welfare, that the 
remaining obſcurity ſaould be ſpee- 
dily diſpelled. Till this ſhall be tie 
2 we ſhall ſtand on the brink of 
a precipice. | 

To exhibit the hydra in all its hor- 
rible pre-eminence of guilt and miſ- 
chief, would require volumes. Slight 
ſketches, chiefly to pourtray its cha- 
rafter in reference to other nations, 
are all that will comport with the plan 
of theſe papers. 

In retracing the progreſs of a war, 
which has iminerſed Europe in blood 
and calamity, it is an error as com- 
mon as it is ſtrange, to acquit France 
of reſponſibility, and to throw the 
whole blame upon her adverſaries. 
"This is a principal ſource ut the in- 
dulgence which is mon to the ex- 
travagances and caorunties of her fle- 
volution. And yet the plalueſt facts 
demonſtrate, that the reverſe of this 
ſuppoſition is far more agreeable to 
trutn. It required ail che bold im- 
poſing pretences of the Ce:0agngus 
of France, all the dociic partial:ty of 
a warm admiration fur her revoluti- 
on, to have ſecured a moment's fe- 
ceſs to ſo glarin a deception. 

The origin of the war 1» vfualiy 
charged ty the treaty of Pijnice, and 
to the counter-revolutionary projects 
of che parties to i:. 

To this day we are wis hout au- 
thentic and accurate evidence of tis 
natute of that treaty. Taking its 
exittence for granted, there is not the 
leaſt proot that it comptehended any 
other powers than Auſtrzia, Praſfa, 
and Sardinin“ . Beyond theſe, there- 
rore, unicis ſuſpicion be fubltituted 
tor fact, it could not atford even a 
piciext for hoſtility. It is likewitc 
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* I am not certain that erer 
dinia was a party. Writing from 
memory, ſome minute circunHances 


may be miit-:-d. 


certain, that after the date af 

to the treaty of Pilnitz, the emperor, 
who was the ceputed head of the con- 
ſederacy, gave ſtrong proof of the 
renunciation of its object, if hoſſ ile 
to the revolution; by ſignify ing, 
thraugh his miniſters, to all the for. 
eign courts, his determination to ac- 
quieſce in the conſtitution of 1792, 
accepted by Louis the XVI. 

The diplomatic correipoudence be- 
tween France and Auſtria, which pre- 
ceded the rupture, cyinces that the 
treaty of Filnitz was not the cauſe 
of the war, ior it is not even men- 
tioned, The immediate oſlenſible 
cauſe, as it there appears, was the 
retuſal of Auitria to dilarm in com- 
plianee with the peremptory demand 
of France; a demand to which this, 
apparently, very reaſonable reply was 
g:ven——that France had previouſly 
armed to a greater extent; and that 
Aulttia could not ſafely reduce her 
force while France remained in fo 
dillurbed and inflamed a ſtate, as to 
lea.e her neighbours every moment 
expoſed to the enterpriſes of her te- 
voiationary fervor, here is no ab- 
ſolute crnerion by which it can be 
pronounced, whether this reply was 
merely a pretext, cr the Cictate of a 
ſerious apprehenſion. But it 13 cer- 
tain, that the corte ſpondeute diſco- 
vers great appearance of candbur and 
moderation on the part of the :mpe- 
rial cabinet: and it is not to be de- 
med, that the llate of efferveſceiice 
of the French nation at this juncture, 
furniſhed real cauſc of alarm to the 
ncighbouring gorernincnts. 

It is then, at beſt, problematical, 
whether Fraue in declaring war, 25 
me did at the ſame time againk Aul- 
tria and Pruſſia, was actuated by the 
conviction, hat it was neceilacy to 
anticipate ang dig uncert the unfriend- 
ly views ot thote powers; or whe- 
tier tlie war, as has been ſuggeiled 
with great probability, was fougit 
by the reput!ican party as a mean of 
embarraling il. executive gertin- 


Nor. 
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ment, and paving the way for the 
overthrow of the royalty. Two 
things, well eſtabliſned, are inſtruc- 
tive on this point. The one, that 
the king was driven 2 gainſt his wiſh, 
by a miniſtry ſorced upon him by 
the popular party, ta propoſe the de- 
claration of war, which be conſider- 
ed as the tomb of bis fainily—the 
other, that Ba1ssoT, the head of 
the then prevailing faction, ſome 
time afterwards exultingly bcaſted, 
that bat for this war the revolutiyn 
of the tenth of Aug uc uli never 


have taten place; that but for this 


ear, France ⁊c u never have been 
a republic. 

Admitting, nevertlele!s, that the 
true ſource of the war with Auſtria 
and Pruifia, is 1nveloped in fume ob- 
ſcurity, there is none as to the wars 
in which France became ſubſeuently 
engaged. It is clear as to them that 
ſhe was the original aggreifor. 

It appeared from curemporary teſ- 
timony, that one of the firſt acts of 
that aſſembly which dethroned the 
king, Was, in a paroxiim of reyolu- 
tionary frenzy, to declare felt * 74 
commultie of inſurrectian of the whole 
human race, for the purpoſe of over- 
turning all exiſting governments.“ — 
This extravagant declaration ſurpaſſ- 
e+ any thing to be found in the am- 
ple records of human madneſs, It 
2mounted to an act of hoſtility again{t 
mankind. The republic of - Ameri- 
ca, no lefs than the deſpotiſm of 
Turkey, was incluced in the anathe- 
ma. It breathed that wild and ex- 
ceſſive ſyirit of fanaticiim, which 
would ſeruple no means of efta}li/h- 
ing its favorite tenets ; and which, in 
ns avowed object, threatering the 
diſorganization of all governments, 
warranted an univerſal combination 
to dettroy the monftrous ſyſtem of 
wich it was the faul. 

The decrees of the 19th of No- 
vember and 15th of December 1792, 
were meditcations af the ſame ſpirit, 
The ficſt offered fraternity and aflilt- 
«ie to every people who hould with 
0 recover their liberty, and charg- 
che executive power to ſend orders 
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to their generals to give that aſſiſt- 
ance, and to defend thoſe citizens 
who had been or might be vexed foc 
the cauſe of liberty. The laſt de- 
claced, that the Frerch nation would 
treat as enemies any people who, re- 
ſuſing or renouncing liberty and equa- 
lity, were defirous of preferving, re- 
calling, or entering into accommo- 
dation with their prince and privileg- 
ed calls. 

The firſt was a general ſignal to 
inſurrection and revolt, It was an 
invitation to the ſeditious of every 
country, in purſuit of chimerical 
ſchemes of more perfect liberty, to 
conſpite under the patronage of France 
againſt the eſtabliſhed government, 
however frce. Jo aſſilt a people in 
a reaſunable and virtuous ſtruggle 
for liberty, already begun, is both 
juſtiflable and laudable; but to incite 
to revolution every where, by indiſ- 
crimigate offers of alliftacce before 
hand, is to invade and endanger the 
foundations of ſocial tranquillity. 
'There is no term of reproach or ex- 


eEcration too ſtrong for ſo flagitious 


an aitempr. 

The lait of the two decrees is not 
merely in {pirit—1it is in terms, equi- 
valent to a mant feſto of war again 
every nation having a prince or no- 
bility. Ir declares explicitly and for. 
mally, that the French nation Wal! 
trea! as EMCN1T5 EL ry pe ple 5 who D 
dei re to preſer ee or z2Koce a goverr- 
ment of that character. | 

It is impoſſible not to feel the ut: 
moſt indignation againit fo prefump- 
tuous and ſo odious a meaſure. Lt 
was not only to ſcatter the embers 
of a general confagration in Europe 
it was to interfere coercively in the 
intcriar arrangements of other na- 
tions —it was to dictate to them, un- 
der the penalty of the vengeance of 
France, what form of government 
they {hou!d lire under—ic was to 
forbid them to purſue their political 
happineſs in their own way—1t was 
to ſet up the worlt of all deſpotiſms, 
a deſpotiſm over opinion, not againit 
one nation, but againſt aloſt al: ra- 
tons, With what propricty is the 
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interference of the , ultimately 
coaleſced againſt France, in her inte- 
rior arrangements, imputed to them 
as an unpardonable crime, when her 
leaders had given fo terrible an ex- 
ample, and had provoked retaliation 
as a mean of ſelf-preſervation* ? 
I beſe decrees preceded the tranſ- 
actions which immediately led to rup- 
ture between France and the other 
powers, Auftria and Prullia excepted. 

It is idle to pretend, that they did 
nat farnita to thoſe powers juſt cauſe 
of war. There. is no rule of public 
{zw better eſtabliſhed or on better 
grounds, than that whenever one na- 
tion un-quivocally avows maxims of 
conduct dangerous to the ſecutity and 
tranquillity of others, they have a 
right to attack her, aud to emleavour 
to difable her. from carrying her 
ſchemes into effect. "They are not 
bound to wait till inimical defigas 
are matured fos ation, when it may 
be too late to defeat them. 

How far it may have been wiſe 
in a particular government to have 
taken up the gauntlet, or, if in its 
option, to have left France to the 
termentations of the pernicious prin- 
ciples by which its leaders were ac- 
tuared, is a queſtion of mere expedi- 
ency, diſtinct from the right. It is 
alſo a complicated and difficult queſ- 
tion—one which able and upright 
men might decide different ways. 
But the fight is ſtill indifputable. 


NorTE. 


* If it be true, as pretended, that 
Auſtria and Pruſſia firſt intertered in 
this way with France, it was no 


plea for her to retaliate on all the 


relt of Europe. Great Britain, in 
particular, as far as appears, had ob- 
ſerved a fair neutrality. Yet the 
principle of the French decree was 
empharically pointed againſt her, by 
the open reception of deputations of 
malcontems, and public declarations 
to them, on behalf of the French 
government, avowing the dere of 
ſceing all thrones overturned, of a 
national convention, and a republi- 
can evolution in England. 
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The moment the convention vomited 
fortu tizeſe venomous decrees, all the 
governments tareatened were juſti. 


 tiable in making war upon France, 


Neither were they bound to be fa. 

tisfied with after explanations or qua. 
lifications of the principles which bad 
been declared. They had a right to 
judge conſcientiouily, whether reli. 
ance could be placed on any pre. 
tended change of ſyttem, and to ad 
accordingly. And while the power 
of France remained in the ſame men, 
who had difcovered ſuch hoſtile views, 
and while the eiferveſcence of the 
public mind continued at its height, 
there could not have b-en, in the 
nature of things, any fecurity in af. 
ſurances of greater moderation. Fa. 
naticiſin is a ſpirit equally fraudulent 
and intractable. Fanatics may dif. 
ſemble, the butter to effect they 
aims; but they ſeldom ſuddenly re- 
form. No faith is due to the re- 
for mation which they mav affect, un. 
leſs it has been the work of time and 
experience. 
But Whether a wrong or a right 
election in point of expediency, may 
have been made by all cr anv of tte 
powers, which, after the paſſing of 
thoſe decrees became engaged in hoſ. 
tility with France, it is not the [els 
true, that her government was the 
firlt aggreſſor, and is primarily charge. 
able with the evils which have fol 
lowed. This concluſion is greatly 
aided by the ſtriking fact, that it wa 
France which declared war, not only 
againſt Anftria aad Pruſſia, but agnint 
England, Spain, Sardinia, and Hol 
land. 

Two very important inference; 
reſult from the facts which hae 
been preſented—one, that in blowing 
vp the dreadful flame which hs 
overwhelmed Europe in misfortune, 
France is the party principally cu- 
pable--the other, that the prominent 
original fezture of her revolution 
the ſpirit of proſelytiſin, or the dete 
of new modelling the political in- 
tution of the reit of the world . 
cording to her ſtandard. The court 
of the revolutions alſo demonltaz 


that, whatever change of ſyſtem may 
have been at any time pretended, or 
however the ſyſtem may in particular 
inſtances have yielded to a temporary 

licy ; it has continued in the main 
to govern the conduct of the parties, 
who have ſucceſſively triumphed and 


tycannized. 
TITUS MANLIES. 
April 4, 1798. 
No. III. 

IN reviewing the diſguſting ſpec- 
tacle of the French revolution, it is 
difficult to avert the eye entirely 
from thoſe features of it which be- 
tray a plan to diforganize the human 
mind itſclt, as well as to nndermine 
the venerable pillars that ſupport the 
edifice of civilized fociety, Ihe at- 
tempt, by the rulers of a nation, to 
deltroy all religious opinion, and to 
pervert a whole people to atheiſm, is 
a phenomenon of profiigacy reſerved 
to conſumate the inſamy of the un- 
principled reformers of France. I he 
prools of this terrible deſign are nu- 
merous and convincing. 

The animoſity to the Chriſtian ſyſ- 
tem is demonſtrated, by the ſingle act 
of the ridiculous and impolitic eſta- 
bliſument of the decades, with the 
evident object of ſupplanting the 
Chriſtian Sabbath. Ihe inſcriptions, 
by public authority, on the tombs of 
the deceaſed, affirming death to be 
an eternal ſleep, witneſs the Cefire to 
diſcredit the behet of the immortality 
of the foul. "The open profeſſion of 
atheiſm in the convention“, received 
with acclamations; the honourable 
mention, on its journals, of a book 
protetling to prove the xothingne/s of 
all religion; the inſtitution ol a feſ- 
tival to offer public worſhip to a 
courtezan, decorated with the pom- 
pous title of ** Goddeſs of Reaſon;“ 
the congratulatory reception of im- 
pious children, appearing in the hall 
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* By Dupont, Danton, &c. 

Written and preſented by Ana- 
chai{'s Clootz, calling himſelt orator 
ot the human race. 
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of the convention to liſp blaſphemy 
againſt the King of Kings; are among 
the dreadful proofs of a conſpiracy to 
eftabliſh atheiſm on the ruins of Chriſ- 
tianity—to deprive mankind of its 
beſt conſolations and moſt animating 
hopes-—and to make a gloomy deſart 
of the univerſe. 

Latterly, the indications of this 

lan are not ſo frequent as they were; 
wy from time to time, ſomething 
ſtill eſcapes, which diſcovers that it 
is not renounced. The late addreſs of 
Buonaparte to the drirectory is an 
example. That unequalled conquer- 
or, from whom it is paiuful to de- 
tract, in whom one would wiſh to 
find virtues worthy of his ſhining ta- 
lents, profanely unites religion (not 
ſuperſlition) with royalty, and the 
feudal ſyſtem, as the ſcourges of Eu- 
rope for centuries paſt. I he decades 
likewiſe remain the cazapulia, which is 
to batter down Chriſtianity. 

Equal pains have been taken to 
deprave the morals as to extinguiſh 
the religion of the country, if indeed 
morality, in a community, can be ſe- 
parated from religion. It is among 
the ſingular and fantaſtic vagaries of 
the French revolution, that, while 
the duke of Brunſwick was march- 
ing to Paris, a new law of divorce 
was paſſed; which makes it as eaſy 
fcr a huſband to get rid of his wife, 
and a wife of her huſband, as to diſ- 
card a worn-out Hhabitf. To com- 


p.ete the diffolution of thoſe ties, 
- which are the chief links of domeſtic 


and ultimately of ſocial attachment, 
the journals of the convention record, 
with guilty applauſe, accuſations pre- 
ferred by children againſt the lives of 
their parents. 

It is not neceſſary to heighten the 
picture, by ſketching the horrid groupe 


NoTe. 


+ This law, it is underſtood, has 
been lately modified, in conſequence 
of its manifeſtly pernicious tenden- 
ey; but upon a plan, which, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the belt men in 
the tuo councils, lately baniſhed, 
would leaxe the evil in full force. 
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of proſcriptions and maurders, which 
have made of France a den of pillage 
and ſlaughter ; blackening with eter- 
nal opprobrium the very name of 
man. 

The pions and the moral wee 
over theb. ſcenes, as a ſepulchre aol. 
tined to entomb all they revers and 
eſteem. The pohacian, who loves 
liberty, ſees them with regrer, as a 
gulph that may ſwallow up the li- 
berty to which he is devoted. He 
knows, that morality overthrown 
(and morality i fall with religion) 
the tecrots of deſpotiſm can alone 
curb the impetuous pallions of inan, 
and confine him within the bounds of 
focial duty. 

at let us return to the conduſt of 
revolation2ry France towards other 
nations, as inore immedlately within 
our purpoſe. 

It has been feen, that ſhe com- 
menced ker career as the champion 
of univerſal liberty; and, proclaim- 
ing deſtruction to the governments 
which ſhe was pleaſed to denominate 
deſpotic, made a tender of fraternity 
and afſitance* to the nations whom 
rey oppreiſet. Sne, at the fame 
time. diſclai:ned conquelt and ag- 
grandizement. 

But it has ſince clearly appeared, 
that at the very moment ſhe was 
making theſe profeſſions, and while 
ler diplomatic agents were livpocrit- 
icail} amuſing toreiga courts“ with 
conciliatory explanations, and pro- 
niſes of moderation; ſhe was exert- 
ng every faculty, by forct an fraud, 
to accoinplith the very congqueit and 
aggrandizement which ſhe inſiduouſ- 
Iv diſacowed. | 

The people of Belgium, enſnared 
by fair prerences, believed, that in 
abandoning the deſence of their coun- 
try and the cauſe of their ancient ſo— 
va reign, they acquired a title to enjoy 
lilerty under a government of their 
own choice, proteted by France. 
Contrary to the hopes which were 
inticed—contrary to the known will 


NOTE. 
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of a large majority of chat people 
contrary to all their religious and na- 
tional prejudices they have been 
compelled to become departments of 
France. And their vioiated temples 
have afforded a rich plunder, to ali. 
ment further conqueſt and oppreſſi. 
ON. 

The Dutch, ſeduced by the ſame 
arts to facilitate, rather tan obſtruct, 
the entrance of à French army into 
their country, thought they were on- 
ly gettiag rid of their ſtadtholder and 
nobles, and were to retain their terr:- 
tory, and their wealth, ſecured Hy 
ſuch a civil eſtabliſhment as they 
mould freely chooſe. Their reward 
is, the diſmemberiment of their conn- 
try, and the lofs of their wealth by 
exhauſting contributions; and they 
are obliged to take a government, 
dictated by a ſaction openly coun- 
tenanced and ſupported by France. 
Completely a province of France, in 
imitation of their frantic maſters, they 
are advancing, with rapid ſtrides, to 
a Iavicts tyranny at homet. 

France, proſeſſing eternal hatred to 
ings, was to be the tutelary genius of 
republics— Holland, Genoa, Venice, 
the Swiſs Cantons, and the United 
States, are agonizing witneſſes ot her 
lincerity. | 

Ot wnione Holland, no more need 
be fard ; nothing remains for us but 
to exerciſe tender ſvmpathy in the 
unſortunnte fate of a country, which 
genergvily lent its aid to eftabliſh our 
independence, and to deduce from 
her melancholy example 'an mttru*- 
tive leſſon to repel with determined 
vigour, the mortal embrace of ber 
{ducer and deltroyer. 

Genoa, a ſpeck on the Globe, for 
having at every hazard reſiſted the 
efforts .of the enemies of France to 
force her from a neutral ftation, 1s 
recompeaſed with the ſubverſion or 


NoTr. 


+ By the laſt accounts, ſome of 
their mo independent citizens have 
been ſeized and impriſoned, merely 
for the conſtitutional exerciſe of the!” 
opinion. 
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ber government, and the pillage of 
ker wealth by compulſory and bur- 
denſome contributions. 

Venice is no more! In vain had 
ſhe preſerved a faithſul neutral:ty, 
when perhaps her interpoſition might 
have inclined the fcale of victory 1n 
Italy againſt France. A few ot her 
citizens kill * ſome French ſoldiers. 
Inftant retaliation takes place. Every 
atonement is offered — Nothing will 
ſuſſice but the overtirow of her ho- 
vernment—lrt is eſfected. Her own 
citizens, attracted by the lure of de- 
mocracy, become acceſſary to it, and 
receive a popular government at the 
hand of France—What is the ſequel 
—what the faith kept with them? 
It ſuits France to bribe the emperor 
to a fucrender of the Netherlands 
and to peace, that ſhe may purſue 
her projects elſewhere with leſs ob- 
ſtacle. It tuirs France to extend her 
power and commerce by the acqui- 
ütlon of portions of the Venetian 
tert ito ric. The bribe is offered and 
accepted. Venice is divided. She 
diſappears from the maſs of nations. 
The tragedy of Poland is reacted with 
circumſtances of agoravated atroci- 
ty. France is peridious enough to 
ſacrifice a people, who, at her deſire, 
had conſented} to abrogate their pri- 
vile ae, ty the chief of thoſe 
deſpots, againſt whom ſhe had vow- 
ed eternal hatred. | | 

The Swils cantons—the boaſt of 
republicanz—the model to which they 
have been glad to appeal in proof, 
that a republican government may 
conſiſt with the order and happineſ; 
of ſfociety—the old and faithful al- 
hes of France, who are not even 
pretended to have deviated from a 
ſincere neutrality—what are they at 
-this moment ? Perhaps like Venice— 
n— [tory tau! The deſpots of 
France had found pretences to quar- 
rel with them—-commotions were ex- 
cited—the legions of France were in 


NOTE. 
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march to fecond the inſurgents. Lit- 
tle other hope remains, than that the 
death of this reſpectable people will 
be as glorious as their lite; that they 
will fell their independence as dearly 
as they bought it. But, why deſpair 
of a brave and virtuous people, who 
appear determined to meet the im- 
pending danger with a countenance 
emnlyus of their ancient renown ? 

The United States—what is their 
ſituation? "Their fovereignty trampled 
in the duſt, and their commerce 
bleeding at every pore, ſpeak in loud 
accents the fpirit of oppreſſion and 
rapine, which characterizes the uſurp- 
ers of France. But of this, a diſ- 
tinct view is zequiſite, and will be 
taken. 

In theſe tranſachions, we diſcover 
ambition and fanaticiſm marching 
hand in hau hearing the enſigns of 
hypocriſy, treachery, and rapine. 
he dogmas of a ſulſe and fatal creed 
ſecond the weapons of ambition. 
Like the prophet of Mecca, the ty- 
rants of France preſs forward with 
the alcoran of their faith in one 
hand, and the ſword in the other 
they proſelyte, ſubjugate, and de- 
baſe—no diſtinction is made between 
republic and monarchy—all muſt 
alike yield to che aggrandizement of 
the Great nation ;”” the diſtinctive, 
the arrognnt appellation lately aſſum- 
ed by France, to aſſert in the face 
of nations her ſuperiority and afcen- 
dency. Nor is it a mere title with 
which vanity decorates itſelf.—It is 
the ſubſtanual claim of dominion. 
France, ſwelled to a gigantic fize, 
and aping ancient Rome, except in 
her virtaes, plainly meditates the 
control of mankind, and is actually 
giving the law to nations. Unleis 
they quickly rouſe, and compel her 
to abdicate her inſolent claim, they 
will verity the truth of that philoſo- 
phy, which makes man in his natur- 
al ſtate, a quadruped, and it will 
only remain tor the miſerable ani- 
mal, converting his hands into naws, 
in the attitude of prone fubmuſſion, 
to Offer his patient and ſervile back 
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to whatever burders the Hraly tyrants 
of France may think fit to impoſe. 
TITUS MANLICS. 
April . 1798. 


No. IV. 


IN the purſuit of her plan of uvi- 
verſal empire, the two objects which 
now ſeem chiefly to occupy the at- 
tention of France, are a new organi- 
zation of Germany favourable tw her 
influence, and the demolition of Great 
Britain. he fubveriion and plun- 
der, firſt of Portugal, next of Spain, 
will be merely collateral incidents in 
the great drama of iniquity. 

In the rew diftribution of the 
territories, populaticn, and political 

wer of the Germanic body, which 

as been announced as in contempla- 
tion of the directory, three charac- 
rers are conſyuicuous—a diſpoſition to 
build up rivals to the imperial chief, 
ſtrong enough to feel the ſentiment 
ot competition, but too weak to ha- 
zard it alone, who will aer x 
ſtand in need of the patronage of 
France, aid as a conſe quence will — 
cilitate her influence in the affairs 
of the empire —a generoſit) in mak- 
ing compenſation, at the expenſe of 
others, for the ſpoils with which ſhe 
has aggrandized herſelf—a facility in 
transterrmng communities, like herds 
of cattle, "from one maſter to ano- 
ther, without the privilege of an 
option. iu a project like this, it is 
impoſũple to overlook the plain in- 
dicatiors of a reſtleſs, overbearing 
ambition, combined with a total dit- 
regard of the rights and wiſhes of 
nations. "Ihe people are counted for 
nothing, their mailers for every thi ing. 

The conduct of France towar 
Great Eritain, is the copy of tha Te 
of Rome towards Carthage. Its ma- 
nifeſt aim is to deſtroy the principal 
obttacle to a domination over Europe. 
Hiſtory proves, that Great Britain 
has repeatedly upheld the halance of 
power there, in oppoſition to the 
graſping ambition of France. She 
has, no doubt, occaiionally employ- 
ed the pretence of danger as the in- 


ſtrument of her own ambition; but 
it is not the leſs true, that ſhe haz 
been more than once an eſſential and 
an effetual ſhield againſt real dan- 
ger. This was remarkably the caſe, 
in the reign of Louis XIV. when 
the ſecurity of Europe was ſeriouſly 
threatened by the fucceſ;ful enter. 
priſes of that very ambitious mo- 
narch. 5 

he courſe of the laſt negociation 
Iwetween Fraioe and Britain leaves 
no doubt, that the former was re- 
wived againſt peace on any practi- 
cable terms. This of itſelf indi- 
cates, that the deſtruction of the lat- 
ter is the direct object in view. But 
this object 1s not left to inference, 
It has been failiciouſly proclatmed to 
the world; and the neceſſity of cruſh- 
ing the tyrant of the ſoa has been 
trumpeted an motive to other pow- 


ers, to acquicſce in the execution 


of a plan, by which France endca- 


vours to become the tyrant both of 
he underitanding of 


tea and and. 
mankind has, at the ſary» time, been 
mocked, with the propoſition, that 
the peace of Europe would be ſecur- 
ed by tie aggtandizement of France 
on the ruins of her rivals; becauſe 
then, it is ſaid, having nothing to 
fear, the would have no motive to 
attack; as if moderation was to be 
expected trom a government or peo— 
ple having the power to impoſe its 
own will without control. The Peace 
of Europe en in ſuch cafe hu the 
peace of valtai:; 

Towards ar. 2cution of the plan 
of deſtroying Great Britain, the 
rights of other nations are openly 
and daringh invaded. The confiſ- 
Cation 15 dectued ot all veſſels with 
their cargous. it compoſed in any part. 
ot articles of Britih ſahie; and all 
nations are to he compelied to ut 
their ports againk the meditated v1c- 
tim. Finbursl is fared to have al- 
ready reluctar Tr yielded to this hu- 
miliating compulſion. 

While the Jemolity on of Great 
Britain is eagerly purſued as a pri- 
mary obje*t, that of Portugal ſeems 


— 


defigned to form an epiſode in the 
tragedy, Her tears had induced her 
to buy a peace. I be money which 
ſne had paid, was the immediate in- 
firument of the revolution of Sep- 
tember laſt. Yet no ſooner had the 
news of pacification with the em- 
peror reached Faris, than pretences 
were ſought to clude the ratification 
of the purchaſed treaty. A larger 
tribute was demanded, more, proba- 
biy, than it was enptcted Portugal 
would be able 10 pay, to ferve as 
an excuſe for matching an ariny to 
revolutionize and plunder*. Ihe 
blow may, perhaps, be ſuſpended by 
further ſacrifices ; but it is not likely 
to be finally averted. 

Spain, too, was in a fair way of 
enjoying the fruits of her weakneſs 
in putting on the yoke of France, 
and of furniſhing another proof of 
the general ſcheme of aggrand!ze- 
ment and oppreſſion. "The demand 
of the cefiion of Louifiana, long 
preſſed upon her, had at length be- 
come categoric. The alternative was 
to comply or offend. The probabi- 
lity is, that before this time the ceſ- 
hon has been made; and Spain has 
learat, to her coſt, that the chief 

nvilege of an ally of France is to 

be plundered at diſcretion. With 
the acquiſition of Louiſiana, the 
founCation will be laid for ſtripping 
her of South America and her mines ; 
and perhaps for U:{menvering the 
United States. Ihe magnitude of 
this mighty miſchief is not eaſy to 
be calculated. 

duch vaſt projects and pretenſions, 
purſued by ſuch unexampled means, 
are full evidence of a plan to acquire 
an abſolute aſcendant among nati- 
ons. The difficulties in the final 
execution of a plan of this kind are, 
with many, deciſive reaſons againſt its 
exiſtence. But in the caſe of ancient 
Rome, did it not in fat exift, and 
was it not ſubitantially realized! 


Nor. 


ig Such is the account of this tran- 
ſation, received tivough authentic 
chlunnels. 
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Does the experience of the preſent 


day warrant the opinion, that men 
are not as capable of mad and wick- 
ed projects as they were at any for- 
mer period? Does not the conduct 
of the French government diſplay a 
vallneſs and ſublimation of views, 
an enormity of ambition, and a deſ- 
titurion of principle, which render 
the ſuppofition ot ſuch a deſign pro- 
bable * Has not a more rapid pro- 
greſs been made towards 1ts execu- 
tion, than was ever made by Rome 
in an equal period? In their inter- 
courie with toreign nations, do not 
the directory afiect an oſtentatious 
imitation of Roman pride and ſu- 

riority ? Is it not natural to con- 
clude that the ſame ſpirit points to 
the ſame ends? | 

'The project is poſſible. The evi- 
dence ot its exiftence is ſtrong ; and 
it will be the wiſdom of every other 
ſtate to act upon the ſuppolition of 
ns reality. 

Let it be underſtood, that the ſup- 
poſition does not imply the inten- 
tion to reduce all other nations for- 
mally to the condition of provinces. 
"This was not done by Rome in the 
zenith of her greatneſs. She had 
her provinces, and ſlw had her al- 
lies. But her allies were in fact her 
vaſſals. They obeyed her nod. Their 
princes were depoſed and created at 
her pleaſure. 

Such is the proud pre-eminence to 
which the ambition of France aſ- 
pires! After ſecuring as much ter- 
ritory as ſhe thinks it expedient im- 


mediately to govern, after wreſting 


from Great Britain and attaching 16 
herſelf the command of the fea, at- 
ter deſpoiling Spain of the riches of 
Mexico and Peru, after attaining by 
all theſe means to a degree ot ſtrength 
ſutkcient to defy and awe competi- 
ton ; ſhe may be content, under the 
modeſt denomination of allies, to 
rule the reſt of the world by her 
frown or her ſmile. 

The character of the actual di- 
rectory of France, juſtifies the impu- 
tation to them of any project the 


moſt extravagant and crinunal. View- 
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ed internally, is well as externally, 
their conduct is alike deteſtable. They 
have overturned the conftitution, 
which they were appointed to admi- 
niſter, with circumſtances of bare- 
faced guilt, that diſgrace a revolJu- 
tion, before ſo tarniſhed, as ſeemed 
ſcarcely to admit of greater degra- 
dation; and haie erected in its ſtead 
a military deſpotiſm, clothed, but 
not diſguiſed, with the mere garb of 
the conſtitution which they have abo- 
liſhed. In the accompliſſliment of 
this uſurpation, they have aſiallinat- 
ed one of their colleagues“, and ſeiz- 
ed and baniſhed another, together 
with all thoſe members of the two 
councils, who were diſpoſed and able 
to combat their pernicious aims. 
They have done more; not content 
with rendering themſelves maſters of 
the two councils, and converting them 
into the mere pageants of national 
repreſentation, they have thought it 
proper to ſecure their own power 

y exiling or impritoning ſuch pri- 
vate citizens, as they feazed might 

romote the future election of men 
hoſtile to their views, on the futile 
pretence of a counter-revolutionary 
plot to be effected by Ha ging the 
elections. Thus have they not only 
monopolized all the power for the 
preſent, but they have made proviſi- 
ons for its perpetuation; ſo long at 
leaft as the pre torian beds will Per- 
Mit. 

No impartial man can doubt that 
the plot charged upon the exiled 
members is a forgery. he charac- 
ters of ſeveral! ot the accuſed, belie 
It. Barthel-m1 and T. beg rer Are vir- 
tuous ' men. The former has long, 
merited and poſleſled this character. 
The latter has given numerous proofs 
ot a good title to 1t-—j11s only fault 
ſeems to lave been that ot euthu't- 

Nortr. 

C Carnoi—as was reported at the 
time, and as is confirmed by nothing 
having been ſince heard of him. He 
had been too dreply in the hortid 
tecrets of the violent party, It was 
egefary to filence him. 


aſm in the worſt of cauſes. Neither 
of them, like Dumaurier, had been, 
from his entrance on public life, 
marked out as the votary of an irre. 

ular ambition. The alledged ob- 
ject of the plot, as to ſuch men, 
from the circumſtances of the con- 
juncture, was wholly improbabls; 
nothing like ſatisſactory proof, has 
come to light. But the deciſive ar. 


gument of their innocence is, that 


the uſurpers did not dare to confront 
them with a fair legal accufation 
and trial, It was ſo clearly their 
intereſt and policy to have juſtified 
themfelves by eſtabliſhing the guilt 
of the accuſed, if in their power, 
that the omiſſion to attempt it is the 
demonſttation of its impoſſibility. 
Having all authority in their own 
hands, and the army at their devo- 
tion, they had nothing to fear from 
the purſuit ; and they mult have fore- 
ſcen that the baniſhment, witiiout 
trial, would finally marſhal public 
opinion againſt them. There can be 
little doubt, that the people of France 
at this moment regard, with com- 
paſſion and regret, the baniſhed di- 
rectors and deputics, and with hor- 
ror and deteſtation the authors of their 
diſgrace. But the people of France 
internally are annihilated, Jo their 
liberty and happineſs this laſt ufur- 
pation gave a more fatal blow than 
any or all of the former. It as 
more of {yſtem in it; and being Jet: 
ſanguinary, is leſs likely to provoke 
reſiſtence from deſpair. 

Ihe inference {rom the tranſactiou 
is evident, Ihe regl crime of the 
banithed was the deſire of arreſtin 
the mad carcer of the directory, _ 
of relturing peace io France, in the 
hope that Prace might tend to ſettle 
the government on the toundations 
of order, ſecurity, and tranquillity. 


The majority of the disectory fore- 


ſ:zw, that Peace would not ole an 
e:ement congenial with the duration 
of their power; or perhaps under 
the guidance of S, the conjuror 
ot tlie ſcene, they judged it expe- 
dient to continue in motion the rc- 
volutionary wheel, til matters wee 


«„ — „„ wa, * way 


amm are 


8 


better red for creating a new 
dynaſty ja new ariſticracy*, to re- 
nerate the exploded monarchy of 
— with due regard to their own 
intereſt. 
. we ive, that the inte- 
nor conduct of the directory has the 
ſame characters with their exte riot 
the ſame irregular ambition, the ſame 
contempt of principle, the ſame bold- 
neſs of deſign, the ſame temerity of 
execution. From ſuch men, what 1s 
not to be expected? I he develope- 
ment of their recent conduct towards 
the United States, will, no doubt, 
confirm all the inferences to be drawn 
from other parts of the portrait; and 
will contribute to prove, that there 
is nothing too abandoned, or too 
monſtrous, for them to meditate or 
attempt. 

Who, that loves his country or re- 
ſpecis the dignity of his note, 
would not rather periſh, than fub- 
ſcribe to the proit ration cf both, be- 
fore ſuch men and fuck a ſvitem ? 
What ſacrifice, what danger 1s too 

reat to be incurred in op pui.tion to 

oth ? What ſecurity in any con pro- 
miſe with ſuch unprincipled ryranny ? 
What ſaſety but ju union, in vigour, 
in preparation for every extremity, 
in a deciſive and courageous ſtand 
for the rights and honour of our in- 
jured and inſulted country. 

TII CS MANLIUS, 
April 11, 1798. 
No. V. 

TO eſtimate properly the conduct 
of revolutionary France towards the 
United States, the circumſtances which 
have reciprocally taken place muſt be 
viewed together, It is a gh, not 
a fart, which is to be contemplated. 
A rapid ſummary, nevertheleſs, of the 


moſt material is all that can be pre- 
ſented. 


Nor. 


* There is good evidence, that this 
i at bottom the rea] pian of the Abbe 
dicves; and ſome of the moſt influ- 
ential in the executive department 
are his creatures, 
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Not only the unanimous 
wiſhes of the citizens of this coun- 
try, ſpontaneouſly attached them- 
ſelves to the revolution of France, 
in its firſt ſtages; but no ſooner was 
the change from monarchy to a re- 
public ofaicially announced, than our 
government, conſulting the principles 
of our own revolution, and the wiſh- 
es of our citizens, haſtened to ac- 
knowledge the new order of things. 
This was done to the laſt minitier 
ſent by Louis XVI. before the arrive 
al of the firſt envoy from the republic, 
Genet afterwards came: his recepti- 
on by the government was cordial— 
by the people enthuſiaſtic. 

The government did rot merely 
receive the miniſter of the republic, 
in fat, and deter the obligation of 
treaties till the conteſt concerning its 
eftabliſhment had been terminated by 
ſucceſs; but, giving the utmoſt lati- 
tude to the maxim, that real treaties 
bind nations, notwitt.fRtanding revo- 
lutions of government, ours did not 
heſitate to admit the immediate ope- 
ration of the antecedent — 12 
tween the two countries; though the 
revolution could not be regarded as 
yet fully accompliſted; though 2 
warrant for a contrary policy might 
have been found in the conduct of 
France herfel/; and though the trea- 
ties contained ſeveral tiipulations, 
which gave to her important preter- 
ences relative to war, and which were 
likely to give umbrage to the powers 
coaleſced againſt her. 

In acknowledging the republic, the 
United States preceded every other 
nation. It was not till a long time 
after, that any of the neutral powers 
followed the example. Had prudence 
been excluſively conſulted, our go- 
vernment might not have done a! 
that it did at this juncture, when the 
caſe was very nearly Europe in arms 
againſt France. 8 

But good taith, and a regard to 
conſiſteney of principle, prevailed 
over the ſenſe of danger. It was 
reſolved to encounter it; qualifying 
the ſtep, by the manifeſtation of a 
Cf fitiup ty opluive r ſincere neu- 
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trality, as far as ſhould conſiſt with 
the ſtipulations of treaty. Hence the 
lamation of neutrality. 

It ought to have no ſmall merit in 
the eyes of France, that, at fo criti- 
cal a period of her affairs, we were 
willing to run riſks ſo imminent. 
The fact is, that it had nearly im- 
plicated us in the war on her fide, 
at a juncture when all calculations 
were againſt her, and when it was 
certain ſhe could have afforded us no 
protection or aſſiſtance. 

What was the return? Genet came 
with neutrality on his lips, but war in 
his heart. The inſtructions publiſh- 
ed by himſelf, and his practice upon 
them, demonſtrate that it was the 
premeditated plan to involve us in 
the conteſt; not by a candid appeal 
to the judgment, friendſhip, or in- 
tereſt of our country, but by alluring 
the avarice of bad citizens into acts 
of predatory hoſtility, by inſtituting 
5 our territory military expedi- 
tions againſt nations with whom we 
were at peace. And when it was 
found, that our executive would not 
connive at this inſiduous plan, bold 
attempts were made to create a ſchiſm 
between the people and the govern- 
ment, and conſequently to fow the 
ſeeds of civil diſcord, inſurrection, 
and revolution. Thus began the re- 
public. 

It is true, that the Girandiſ facti- 
on having been ſubverted by that of 
Robeſpierre, our complaint of the 
agent of the former was attended 
with ſucceſs. 
ance came in aid of the juſtice of our 
demand. The offending miniſter was 
recalled with diſgrace. But Robeſ- 
Pierre did not fail, in a public ſpeech, 
to give a gentle hint of delinquency 
in the United States, ſufficiently in- 
Cicating that the azthcrs and the man- 
rer were more in fault, in his opini- 
on, than the thing. It was not then 
expedient to quarrel with us. Ihere 
was ſtill a hope, that a courſe of 
things, or more dextrous manage- 
ment, might embark us in the war as 
an auxiliary to France. 

The treaties were made by us the 


The ſpirit of venge-_ 


criterion of our duty ; but, as 

did not require us to go to war, ag 
France did never even pretend this to 
be the caſe, liſtening to the ſuggetti. 
ons not only of intereſt but of th 
we reſolved to endeavour to preſerve 
peace. But we were equally reſolved 
to fulfil our real obligations 1n every 
reſpect. We ſaw, without murmur, 
our property ſeized in belligerent vef. 
ſels; we allowed to French ſhips of 
war and privateers all the peculiar 
excluſive privileges in our ports, to 
which they were entitled by our 
treaties upon fair conſtruction 
a conſlruttion fully concurred in by the 
political leader“ of the adherents of 
France; we went turther, and gratu- 
itouſly ſuffered her to fell her prizes 
ia our country, in contravention per- 
haps of the true principles of ncuttal- 
Ity ; we paid to her new government 
the debt contracted, by us, with the 
old, not only as faſt as it became 
due, but by an anticipatzon which 
did not give pleaſure to her enemies, 
While our government was faithful, 
our Citizens were zealous. Not con- 
rent with good wiſhes, they adven- 
tured their property in the turniſhing 
of ſupplies, to an extent that ſhowed, 
in many caſes, the co-operation of 
zeal wich intereſt. Our country, our 
merchants, and our ſhips, in the gloo- 
my periods of her revolution, have 
been the organs of ſuccours to France, 
to a degree which gives us an unduubt- 
ed title to the character of very uſetul 
friends. 

Reverſe the medal. France, from 
the beginning, bas violated eſlential 
points in the treaties between the two 
countries. "Ihe firtt formal wneguins 
cal act, by either of the belligerent 
parties, intertering with the rule that 
*- free ſhips make free goods,” was 
a decree of the French convention, 
This violation has been perſiſted in, 
and ſucceſſive violations added, till 
they amount to a general war on 
Cur commerce. 


Firſt, the plea of neceſſity repelled 
Nor. 
* Mr, Jeilerſon. 
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ſeeble and modeſt complaints of 
rnfractions- Next, the plea of de- 
linquencies, on our part, was called 
in aid of the depredations which it 
was found convenient to practiſe up- 
on our trade. Our refuſal to accord 
privileges not granted by our trea- 
ties, but claimed by miſconſtructions, 
deftitute even of plauſibility, privile- 

which would have put us at once 
jn a ſtate of war with the enemies of 
F:ance ; the reciprocal application to 
them, of principles originally eſta- 
bliſhed, againſt their remonſtrances in 
farour of France*—occafioned em- 
barraſſments to her privateers, ariſing 
from the eſtabliſhed forms of our 
courts, and the neceſſity of vigilance 
to fruſtrate her efforts to entangle us, 
againſt our will, in the war; delays 
in giving relief in à few inſtances, 
rendered unavoidable by the nature 
of our government and the great ex- 
tent of our territory; theſe were ſo 
many topics of hitter accuſation 
againſt our government, and of in- 
ſult as rude as it was unmerited. 

Our citizens, in judging whether 
the accuſation was captious or well 
founded, ought to bear in mind, that 
moſt of the tranſactions on which it 
was predicated, happened under the 
adminiſtrations of N and Ran- 
diloh, and, as is well aſcertained, 
with their full aſſent and co- opera- 
tion. They will not readily ſuppoſe, 
that theſe wry cunuing men were the 
dupes of colleagues actuated by ill 
will towards France ; but they will 
diſcover, in this union of opinion 
among men of very oppoſite princi- 
ples, a ſtrong probability, that our 
government acted with propriety, and 


NorTE. 


* This was the caſe as to the 
horſes procured by the Britiſh in 
Virginia. France had before freely 
procured military ſupplies in our 
country, The Britiſh miniſter had 
remonſtrated. The reply adhered to, 
was, that belligerent powers had a 


night to procure ſupplies in a neutral 
country, 


plaints againſt us, an 
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that the diſſatisfaction of France, if 
more than a colour, was unreaſon- 
able. 

Hitherto the s no leſs than 
the origin of our controverſy with 
France exhibits plain marks of a diſ- 
polition on her part, to diſregard 
thoſe proviſions in the treaties which 
it was our intereſt ſhould be obſerved 
by her; to exact from us a ſcrupu- 
lous performance of our engagements, 
and even the extenſion of them be- 
yond their true import; to embroil 
us with her enemies, contrary to our 
inclination and intereſt, and without 
even the allegation of a claim upon 
our faith; to make unreaſonahle de- 
mands upon us the grounds of com- 

J excuſes to vio- 
late our property and rights, to divide 
our nation, and to diſturb our go- 
v<rnment. 

Many of the moſt determined ad- 
vocates of France among us, appear 
latterly to admit that, previous to 
the treaty with Great Britain, the 


complaints of France againſt the U- 


nited States were frivolous; thoſe of 
the United States againſt France, re- 
al and ſerious. But the treaty with 
Great Britain, it is affirmed, has 
changed the ground. his, it is 
ſaid, has given juſt cauſe of diſcon- 
tent to France; this has brought us 
to the verge of war with our ſirſt ally 
and beſt friend; to this fatal inftru- 
ment are we indebted for the evils 
we feel, and the ſtill greater which 
impend over our heads. 

"Theſe ſuggeſtions are without the 
ſhadow of foundation. They prove 
the infatuated devotion to a foreign 
power, of thoſe who invented them, 
and the eaſy credulity of thoſe with 
whom they have obtained currency. 
The evidence of a previous difpoſiti- 
on in France, to complain without 
cauſe, and to 1njure without provo- 
cation, is a ſufficient comment upon 
the reſentment the profeſſes againſt 
the treaty. The partialiry or indul- 
gence with which the ill treatment, 


received from her prior to that event, 


was viewed by her decided partizans, 
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is a proof of the facility with which 
they credit her pretences, and palliate 
her aggreſſions. 

The moſt ſignificant of the charg- 
es againſt the treaty, as it reſpects 
France, are, that it abandoned the 
rule of free ſhips making free goods 
—that it extended unduly the liſt of 
contraband articles, and gave colour 
to the claim of a right to ſubject pro- 


viſions to ſeizure—that a treaty of 
ainity with the enemy of France, in 


the midi of a war, was a mark of 
preference to that enemy, and of ill 
will to her. 

The replies which have been giv- 
en to thef+ cha- 105 ace cunclutive. 

As to the firit phint—the ſtipula- 
tion of two powers to obſerve be- 
tween theinſ.lves a particular rule in 
their -»ſmneF:-- vars, a rule, too, in- 
r upon the general law of 
nations can on no known or reaſOn- 
able priaciple of interpretation bo 
conſtrued to intend, that they will 
inſiit upon that rule with all other 
nations, and will make no treaty 
with any, however beneficial in other 
reſpetts, which does not comprehend 
it. To tie up the will of a nation, 
and its power of providing for its 
own intereſts to fo immenſe an ex- 
tent, required a ſtipulation in poſi- 
tive terms—in vain ſhall we feek in 
the treaty for fuch a ſtipulation or 
its equivalent—there is not even a 
ſingle expreiſion to imply it. "The 
idea is conſequently no leſs ridicu- 
lous than 1t is novel the cotempo- 
rary proceedings, legiſlative and ju- 
diciary of our government, ſhow that 
it was not {9 underſtood in this coun- 
try. Congreſs even declined to be- 
come a formal party to the armed 
neutrality, of which it was the baſis; 
unwilling to be pledged for the co- 
ercive maintenance of a principle 
which they were only diſpoſed to 
promote by particular pats. It is 
equally futile to ſeek to derive the 
ohligation of the United States to 
adhere to this rule, from the ſuppo- 
nition of a change in the law of na- 
Vons by the force of that league. 


Neither theory nor practice warrantz 
the attributing ſo important an ef. 
fect to a military aſſociation ſpring. 
ing up in the a and ending with 
it; not having had the univerſal con. 
ſent of nations, nor a courſe of long 
practice to give it a ſanction, 

Were it neceſlary to reſort to an 
auxiliary argument, it might be ſaid, 
with concluſive force, that France, 
having before our treaty with Great 
Britain, violated in practice the rule 
in queſtion, abſolved us from all oh. 
ligation to obſerve it, if any did 
previouſly exiſt. 

As to the ſecond point—It haz 
been repeareily demonſtrated, that 
tie enum ation of contrahband, in 
the treat, with Great Britain, i; 
agreeable to the general law of na- 
tions. But this is a rnatter from its 
nature liable to vary according to te- 
lative ſituation, and to be vanouſly 
moditied, not only between differ. 
ent nations, but between one nation 
and different nations. i hus in our 


tieaty with Great Britain ſome arti-. 


cles are enumerated which are omit- 
ted in that with F. ance; in that 
with France, ſome articles are in- 


ſerted which are omitted in that with 


Britain. But, it is perhaps, the firſt 
time that a diverſity of this fort has 
been deemed a ground of umbrage 
to a third party. 

With regard to provifions—the 
treaty only decides, that where, by 
the law of nations, they are ſubject 
to ſeizure, they are to be paid for. 
It does not define or admit any new 
caſe. As to its giving colour to 
abuſe in this reſpect, this, if true, 
would amount to nothing. For, till 
ſome abuſe had actually happened, 
and heen tolerated to the prejudice 
of France, there was no cauſe of 
complaint. The poſſibility of abuſe, 
from a doubtful conſtruction of 2 
treaty between two powers, is no 
ſubject of offence to a third. Its 
the fat which muſt govern, A- 
cording to th's indiſputable criterl- 
on, France has had no cauſe to com- 
plain on this account; for ſince the 
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ratification of the treaty, no inſtance 
of the ſeizure of proviſions has oc- 
curred, and it is known that our 
government proteſted againſt ſuch a 
conſtruction. 

Further, the treaty has made no 
change whatever in the actual ante- 
cedent ſtate of things, to the diſad- 
vantage of Franee. 

Great Britain had, before the trea- 
ty, with the ſanction of our govern- 
ment, ated upon the principles as 
to free ſhips making free goods, and 

rally as to the aſtair of contra- 
Br which the treaty recognizes. 
Nor was that ſanction merely tacit, 
but explicit and direct. It was even 
diplomatically communicated to the 
agents of France. It there was any 
thing wrong, therefore, in this mat- 
ter, it was chargeable, not upon the 
treaty, but upon the prior meaſuces 
of the government, which had letr 
theſe points mere points of form in 
the treaty. 

The remaining charge againſt that 
inſtrument involves a ſpecies of po- 
litical metaphy ſics. Neither the the- 
ory of writers nor the hiſtory of na- 
tions will bear out the poſition, that 
a treaty of amity, between a neutral 
{tate and one belligerent party, not 
granting either ſuccours or new pri- 
vileges relative to war, not deroga- 
tory from any obligation of the neu- 
tral ſtate to the other belligerent par- 
ty, 1s a cauſe of umbrage to the 
latter. There can be no reaſon, why 
a neutral power ſhould not ſettle 
differences or adjuſt a plan of inter- 
courſe beneficial to itſelf with ano- 
ther power, becauſe this latt happens 
to be at war with a third. All this 
muſt be a mere queſtion of courteſy; 
and might be incourteous or other- 
wiſe according to circumſtances, but 
never a ground of guarrel. If there 
even might have been want of cour- 
tely in the United States to have 
entered into a treaty of this ſort with 
the enemy of France, had they vo- 
lunteered it without cogent motives 
—there could be none in the parti- 
cular ſituation. They were led to 


rae treaty by pre-exiſting ditferences, 
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which had nearly ri to a rup- 
ture, and the amicable ſettlement of 
which, affected very important in- 
tereits, No favourable conjuncture 
for this ſettlement was to be Joſt. 
The ſettlement, by the uſual formu- 


las in ſuch caſes, would amount to 


a treaty of amity. 

| Thus it is evident, that the treaty, 
like all the reft, has been a mere pre- 
tence for ill treatment. But, admit- 
ting that this was not the caſe, that 
it really afforded ſome cauſe of diſ- 
pleaſure, was this of a nature to ad- 
mit of no atonement, or of none 
ſhort of the humiliation of our coun- 
try ? ; 

"If the contrary muſt be conceded, 
it is certain that our government has 
done all that was poſſible towards 
reconciliation, and enough to have 
ſatisſied any reaſonable or juſt govern- 
ment. 

France, after the treaty, proceeded 
to inflict ſtill deeper wounds upon 
our commerce. She has endeavoured 
to intercept and deſtroy it with all 
the ports of her enemies. Nor was 
this the worſt. The ſpoliation has 
frequently attended our trade with 
her own dominions, attended with 
unparalleled circumſtances of rapaci- 
ty and violence. 

The diplomatic repreſentative of 
the French government to the United 
States, was ordered to deliver to our 
government a moſt inſulting maui- 
teito, and then to withdraw. 

Yet our government, notw:thſtand- 
ing this accumulation of wrongs, 
after knowing that it had been re- 
peatedly outraged in the perſon of 
one miniſter, condeſcended to fend 
another, ſpecially charged to endea- 
vour to conciliate. This miniſter was 
known to unite fidelity to his coun- 
try with principles friendly to France 
and her revolution. It was hoped, 
that the latter would make him ac- 
ccptable, and that he would be able, 
by amicable explanations and over- 
tures, to obviate miſunderſtanding 
and reſtore harmony, He was not 
received. 


Though it was very problematical 
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whether the honour of the United 
States, after this, permitted a further 
advance; yet the government, anxi- 
ous, if poſſible, to preſerve peace, 
concluded to make another and more 
folemn experiment. A new miſſion, 
conſided to three extraordinary mi- 
niſters, took place. They were all 
three, in different degrees, men well 
affected to France and her revoluti- 
on. They were all men of high reſ- 
pectability, and among the _ 
characters of our country. ir 
powers and inſtructions were ſo am- 
ple, as to have extorted from the 
moſt determined oppoſers of the go- 
vernment in the two houſes of con- 
greſs, a reluctant approbation in this 
inſtance of the preſident's conduct. 

In contempt of eſtabliſhed uſage 
and of the reſpect due to us as an 
independent people, with the delibe- 
rate deſign of humbling and mor- 
tifying our government, theſe ſpecial 
and extraordinary miniſters have been 
refuſed to be received. Admitting 
all the charges brought againſt us by 
France to be well founded, ſtill mi- 
niſters of that deſcription ought, on 
every principle, to have been accre- 
dited and conferred with, till it was 
aſcertained that they were not ready 
to do as much as was expected. Not 
to purſue this courſe, was to deny 
us the rank of an independent na- 
tion; it was to treat us as Great 
Britain did, while we were yet con- 
tending with her for this character. 

Inſtead of this, informal agents, 
probably panders and miſtreſſes, are 
appointed to intrigue with our en- 
voys. Theſe, attending only to the 
earneſt wiſh of their conſtituents for 
peace, ſtoop to the conference. What 
is the misſhapen reſult ? 

Money, money, is the burden of 
the diſcordant ſong of theſe foul 
birds of prey. Great indignation is 
at firſt profeſſed againſt expreſſions 
in the preſident's ſpeech of May laſt. 
The reparation of a diſavowal is ab- 
ſolutely due to the honour of the di- 
rectory and of the republic; but it 
terns out, that there is a practicable 
ſubſtitute more valuable. The honour 
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of both —_ a marketable commo. 
dity—1s ready to be commuted for 
gold. 

A douceur of $50,000 
ſterling, for the ſpecial benefit of the 
directory, was to pave the way. In. 
ſtead of reparation for the ſpoliations 
of our commerce, exceeding twenty 
millions of dollars, a loan equal to 
the amount of them is ro be made 
by us to the French government, 
Then, perhaps, a mode might be ſet. 
tled for the liquidation of the claims 
of our merchants, to be compenſated 
at ſome future period. The depre. 
dations, nevertheleſs, were to con- 
tinue till the treaty ſhould be con- 
cluded, which, from the diſtance be. 
tween the two countries, muſt at all 
events take a great length of time, 
and might be procraſtinated indefinite- 
ly at the pleaſure of the directory. 

In addition to all this, we muſt 

rchaſe of the directory, at par, 

tch inſcriptions to the amount of 
thirty-two millions of florins, and 
look to the ability of the Batavian 
republic to redeem them. Already 
are theſe aſſignats depreciated to half 
their nominal value, and, in all pro- 
bability, will come to nothing ; — 
ing merely as a flimſy veil to the ex- 
tortion of a further and immenſe 
contribution. 

„Money, a great deal of money“ 
is the cry from the firſt to the laſt; 


and our commiſſioners are aſſured, 


that without this they may ſtay in 
Paris fix months without advancing a 
ſtep. Jo enforce the argument, they 
are reminded of the fate of Venice. 
At ſo hideous a compound of cor- 
ruption and extortion, at demands fo 
exorbitant and degrading, there is 
not a ſpark of virtuous indignation 
in an American breaſt, which will 
not kindle into a flame. And yet 
there are men—could it have been 
believed ? there are men to whom this 
country gave birth—vile and dege- 
nerate enough to run about the ſtreets 


Nor. 


* «© Tl faut de Vargent—il fau: 
beaucoup d'argent.” 
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to the expediency of 
AnCce. . th 
teſtation of all their fellow- citizens; 
and there is no doubt that with time 
and rtunĩty, they will merit 
1 from the offended juſtice 


of the laws. 
| TITUS MANLIUS. 
April 16, 1798. 
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THE inevitable concluſion from 
the facts which have been prtſented 
is, that revolutionary France has been 
and continues to be governed by a 
ſpirit of proſelytiſm, conqueſt, domi- 
nation, and rapine. The detail well 
juſtifies the poſition, that we may 
have to contend at our very doors for 
our independence and liberty. 

When the wonders achieved by 
the arms of France are duly con- 
ſidered, the poſſibility of the over- 
throw of Great Britain ſeems not to 
be chimerical. If by any of thoſe 
extraordinary coincidences of circum- 
ſtances, which occaſionally decide the 
fate of empires, the meditated expe- 
dition againſt England ſhall ſucceed, 
or if by the immenſe expenſe to which 
that country 1s driven, and the de- 
rangement of her commerce by the 
powerful means employed to that 
end, her affairs ſhall be thrown into 
ſuch diforder as may enable France 
to dictate to her the terms of peace; 
in either of theſe unfortunate events, 
the probability is, that the United 
States will have to chooſe between 
the ſurrender of their ſovereignty, 
the new modelling of their govern- 
ment according to the fancy of the 
directory—the emptying of their 
wealth by contributions into the cof- 
fers of the greedy and inſatiable mon- 
ſter and reſiſtance to invaſion, in 


order to compel ſubmiſſion to thoſe 


* conditions. 

n oppoſition to this, it is ſuggeſt- 
ed that the intereſt of Re thaw 
curring with the difficulty of execu- 
tion, is a ſafeguard againſt the en- 
terpriſe, It is aſked, what incen- 
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tives ſufficiently potent can ſtimulate 
to ſo unpromiſing an attempt? 

The anſwer is, the ſtrongeſt paſſi- 
ons of bad hearts—inordinate ambi- 
tion, the love of domination, that 

ime characteriſtic of the deſpots of 
— ſpitit of vengeance for 
the preſumption of having thought 
and acted for ourſelves, a Giri which 
has marked every ſtep of the revolu- 
tionary leaders the fanatical egotiſm 
of obliging the reſt of the world to 
adapt their political ſyſtem to the 
French ſtandaxd of perfection the 
deſire of ſecuring the future control 
of our affairs, by humbling and ru- 
ining the independent ſupporters of 
their country, and of elevating the 
partizans and tools of France—the 
deſire of entangling our commerce 
with preferences and reſtrictions which 
would give to her the monopoly— 
theſe paſſions the moſt 1mperious— 
theſe motives the moſt enticing to 
a crooked policy, are ſufficient per- 
ſuaſives to undertake the ſubjugation 


let for a 
which, on the termination of the Eu- 
ropean war, are likely to perplex and 
endanger the men in power, would 
be an auxiliary motive of great force. 
The total loſs of the ſent, 
would be no loſs to France. Their 
cupidity would be readily excited to 
the undertaking, by the proſpect of 
dividing among themſelves the fertile 
lands of this country. Great Bri- 
tain once filenced, there would be no 
inſuperable oftacle to the tranſporta- 
tion. The diviſions among us, which 
have been urged to our commiſſion- 
ers, as one motive to a compliance 
with the unreaſonable demands of 
the directory, would be equally an 
encouragement to invaſion. It would 
be believed, that a ſufficient number 
would flock to the ſtandard of France, 
to render it eaſy to quell the reſiſt- 
ance of the reſt. Drunk with ſuc- 
ceſs, nothing would be thought too 
arduous to be accompliſhed, 


It is too much a part of our tem- 
per to indulge an over-weening ſecu- 
rity. At the cloſe of our revolution 
war, the phantom of perpetual peace 


danced before the eyes of every body. 


We ſee at this early period, with 
how much difficulty war has been 
parried, and that, with all our efforts 


to preſerve peace, we are now in a 


ſtate of partial hoſtility. Untaught 
by this experience, we now ſeem in- 
clined to regard the idea of invaſi- 
on as incredible, and to regulate our 
conduct by the belief of its impro- 
bability, Who would have thought 
eighteen months ago, that Great 
Britain would have been at this time 
in ferious danger of invaſion from 
France ? Is it not now more probable 
that ſuch a danger may overtake us, 
than ww was then that it would ſo 
ſoon aſſail Great Britain? 

There are currents in human af- 
fairs, when events, at other times 
little leſs than mi: aculous, are to be 
conſidered as natural and fimple. 
Such were the zras of Macedonian, 
of Roman, of Gothic, of Saracen in- 
undation. Such is the preſent zra 
of French fanaticiſm. Wiſe men, 
when they diſcover the ſymptoms of 
a ſimilar zra, look for prodigies, and 
prepare for them with foreſight and 
energy. 

Admit that, in our caſe, invaſion 
15 upon the whole improbable; yer, 
if there are any circumſtances which 

ronounce that the apprehenſion of 
it is not abfolntely chimerical, it is 
the part of wiſdom to act as if it 
were likely tohappen. What are the 
inconveniences of preparation, com- 


pared with the infinite magnitude of 


the evil, if it ſhall ſurpriſe us unpre- 
pared? They are lighter than air, 
weighed againſt the ſmalleſt proba- 
bility of to diſaſtrous a reſult. 

Put what 1s to he done? Is it not 
wiſer to compound on any terms than 
to provoke the conſequences of re- 
filtance ? 

To do this is diſhonour—it is ruin 


Ait 1s death. Waring other conſi- 


derauions, there can be no reliance on 
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its efficacy. 'The example of Por. 
tugal teaches us, that it is to purchaſe 
diſgrace—not ſafety. 'T he cravin 
of deſpotic rapacity may be appeaſed, 
but they are not to be ſatisfied. I hey 
will quickly renew their force, and 
call for new ſacrifices in proportion 
to the facility with which the fir 
were made. e ſituation of France 
is likely to make plunder, tor a con- 
ſideratle time to come, an indiſpen- 
ſable expedient of government. Ex- 
cluding the great conſiderations of 

ublic right and public policy, and 
E. the matter to the 2 
teſt ot pecuniary calculation, þ 
ance is to be preferred to ſubmiſſion, 
The ſurrender of our whole wealth, 
would only procure reſpite, not ſafe. 
ty. The diſburſements for war will 
be chiefly at ome. They will not 
neceffarily carry away our riches, and 
they will preſerve our honour and 
give us ſecurity. 

But in the event ſuppoſed, can we 
oppoſe with ſucceſs? There is no 
event in which we may not look with 
confidence to a fſucceſsiul reſiſtance. 
Though Great Britain ſhould be im- 
pom or wicked enough (which 1s 

oped to be impoſſible) to compro- 
miſe her differences with France, by 
an agreement to divide the United 
Stares, according to the inſulting 
threat of the agents of France; ſtill 
it 1s in our power to maintain our 
independence, and baffle every ene- 
my. Ihe people of the United States, 
from their number, ſituation, and re- 
ſources, are invincible, if they are 
provident and faithful to themſelves. 

The queſtion returns, what is to 
be done ? Shall we declare war? No 
tiere are ſtill chances for avoiding 
a general rupture, which ought to be 
taken. Want of future {ucceſs may 
bring the preſent deſpots to reaſon. 
Every day may produce a revolution, 
which may ſubſtiture better men in 
their place, and lead to honourable 
accommodation, | 

Our true policy is, in the attitude 
of calm detiance, to meet the ag- 
greſlions upon us by proportionate 
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refiſtance, and to prepare 3 
for further reſiſtance. To is end, 
the chief meaſures requiſite are, to 
invigorate our treaſury by callin 
into activity the principal untouche 
reſources of revenue to fortily in 
earneſt our chief ſea- ports to eſta- 
bliſh founderies and increaſe our arſe- 
rals—to create a reſpectable naval 
force, and to raiſe with the utmoſt 
diligence a conſiderable army. Our 
merchant veſſels ought to be permit- 
ted not only to arm themfe]ves, but 
to fink or capture their aſſeilants. 
Our veſſels of war ought to cruiſe 
on our coaſt, and ferve as con\icys 
to our trade. In doing this they 
ought alſo to be authoriſed, not only 
to fink or capture aſſailants, but like- 
wiſe, to capture and bring in pri- 
vateers found hovering within twen- 
ty leagues of our coaſt, For this 
laſt meaſure, precedent, if requiſite, 
is to be found in the conduct ot neu- 
tral powers on other occaſions. 

This courſe, it will be objected, 
implies a ſtate of war. Let it be ſo 
—hut it will be a limited and mi- 
tigated ſtate of war, to grow into 
general war or not, at the election 
of France. What that election may 
be, will probably depend on future 
and incalculable events. Uhe con- 
rinuation of ſucceſs, on the part of 
France, would enfure war. Ihe want 
of it might facilitate accommodation. 
There are examples in which flates 
have been for a long time in a fiate 
of partial hoſtility without procced- 
ing to general rupture. "The dura— 
tion of this courſe of conduct on our 
part, may he reitricted to the conti- 
nuance of the two laſt decrees of 
France; that by which the trade of 
neutrais with the ports of ber ene— 
mies has been intercepted, and that 
by which veſſels and their cargoes, 
compoſed in whole or in part ot Bri- 
tiſn tabrics, are liable to ſeizure and 
condemnation. 

The declared ſuſpenſion of our 
treaties with France is a meaſure of 
evident juſtice and neceſſity. It 1s 
the natural conſequence of a total 
vidlatien on one fide. It would be 
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prepoſterous to be fettered by trea- 
ties which are wholly diſregarded by 
the other party. It is eflentialy our 
intereſt to get rid of the guarantee 
in the treaty of alliance, which on 
the part of France is likely to be 
hencetorth nugatory ; on the part of 
the United States, it is a ſubſtantial 
and dangerous ſtipulation, obligin 
them in good faith to take part witt 
France, in any future defenſive war 
in which her Weſt India colonies may 
be attacked. I he conſular conven- 
tion is Iikewiſe a miſchievous inſtru- 
ment, deviſed by France in the ſpirit 
ot extending her influence into other 
couniries, and producing to a certain 
extent imperium in imperis. 

It may be happy for the United 
States, that an occaſion has been fur- 
nithed by France, in which with 
good faith they may break through 
theſe trammels; re- adjuſting, when 
reconciliation ſhall take place, a baſis 
of connexion or intercourſe more con- 
venient and more eligible. 

The reſolution to raiſe an army, 
it is to be feared, is hat one of the 
meaſures ſuggeſted which will meet 
with the greateſt obſtacle; and yet it 
is the one which ought to umte 
opinion. Being merely a precaution 
for internal ſecurity, it can in no 
ſenſe tend to provoke war; and look- 
ing to eventual ſecurity in a caſe 
which, if it ſhould happen, would 
threaten our very exiſtence as a na- 
tion, it is the moſt important. 

'The hiſtory of our revolution war 
is a ſerious admonition to it. The 
American cauſe had nearly been loft 
for want of creating in the firſt in- 
ſtance a ſolid force, commenſurate in 
duration with the war. Immenſe ad- 
dititional expenſe, and waſte, and a 
variety of other evils, were incurred 
which might have been avoided. 

Suppoſe an invaſion, and that we 
are lett to depend on militia alone— 
Can it be doubted that a rapid and 
formidable progreſs would in the 
firſt inſtance be made by the invader ? 
Who can anſwer what diſmay this 
might infpire—how far it might go 
to cicate general panic—to rally un- 
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der the banners of the enemy the 
falſe and the timid? The imaginati- 
on cannot without _ anticipate 
the conſequences. Prudence com- 
mands that they ſhall be guarded 
againſt. To have a army on 
foot will be the beſt of all precauti- 
ons to prevent as well as to repel 
invaſion. | 

The propriety of the meaſure is 
ſo palpable, that it will argue treach- 
ery or incpacity in our councils, if 
it be not adopted. The friends of 
the government owe it to their own 
characters to preſs it: its oppoſers 
can give no better proof that they 
are not abandoned to a foreign pow- 
er, than to concur in it. The public 
ſafety will be more indebted to its 
advocates than to the advocates of 
any other meaſure, in proportion as 
our independence and liberty are of 
more conſequence than our trade. 

It is the fervent wiſh of patriotiſm, 
that our councils and nation may be 
united and reſolute. The deareſt in- 
tereſts call for it. A great public 
danger commands it. | ra good 
man will rejoice to embrace the ad- 
veriary of his former opinions, if he 
will now by candor and energy evince 
his attachinent to his country. Who- 
ever does not do this, conſigns him- 
lelf to irrevocable diſhonour. But 
it is not the triumph over a political 
rival, which the true lover of his 
country deares—it is the ſafety, it is 
the weltare of that country—and he 
will gladly ſhare with his bittereſt 
opponent, the glory of Sende; 
and preſerving her. Americans rouſe ! 
be unanimous, be virtuous, be firm, 
exert your courage, truſt in Heaven, 
and nobly defy the enemies both of 
God and Man!! 

TITUS MANLIUS. 

April 19, 1798. 


No. VII. 


THE diſpatches from our envoys 
have at length made their appearance. 
I hey preſent a picture of the French 
government exceeding in turpitude 
whatever was anticipated from the 
yre\:0us intimations of their con- 


tents. It was natural to expect, that 
the peruſal of them would have in. 
ſpired a univerſal ſentiment of indig. 
nation and diſguſt; and that no man, 
calling himſelt an American, would 
have Had the hardihood to 

or even to palliate a conduct ſo atro- 
cious. But it 1s already apparent, 
that an expectation of this kind would 
not have been well founded, 

There are ftrong ſymptoms, that 
men in power in France underſtand, 
better than ourſelves, the true cha- 
racter of their faction in this coun. 
try, at leaſt of its leaders; and that 
as to theſe, the agents who conterred 
with our envoys, were not miſtaken 
in predicting, that the unreaſonable. 
neſs of the demands upon us would 
not ſerve to detach the party from 
France, or to re-unite them to their 


own country. The high-prieft of 


this fect, with a tender regard for 
the honour of the immaculate direc- 
tory, has already imayined ſeveral 
ingentous diſtinctions, to reſcue them 
from the odium and corruption un- 
folded by the diſparches. Among 
theſe is the ſuggeſtion, that there 1s 
no proof of the privity of the direc- 
tory—all may have been the mere 
contrivance of the miniſter for foreign 
relations, 

The preſumption from ſo miſera- 
ble a ſubterfuge is, that had the pro- 
poſitions proceeded immediately from 
the directory, the cry from the ſame 
quarter would have been—there is 
no evidence that the councils or na- 
tion approved of them; they, at lealt, 
are not implicated ; the friendſhip ot 
the two republics ought not to be 
diſturbed on account of the villainy 
of the tranſitory and fugitive organs 
of one of them. The inventor of 
the ſubterfuge, however, well knew 
that the executive organ of a nation 
never comes ſorward in perſon to 
negotiate with foreign mynitters ; and 
that, unleſs it be preſumed to direct 
and adopt what 1s to be done by its 
agents, it may always be ſheltered 
from reſponſibility or blame. The 
recourſe to ſo piriful an evaſion, be- 
trays in its author a ſyſtematic de- 
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to excuſe France at all events— 
to ſoften a ſpirit of ſubmiſſion to 
every violence ſhe may commit—and 
to prepare the way for implicit ſub- 
jection to her will To be the pro- 
conſul of a deſpotic directory over 
the United States, degraded to the 
condition of a province, can alone 
be the criminal, the ignoble aim of 
ſo ſeditious, ſo proſtitute a charac- 


The ſubaltern mercenaries go till 
farther. Publications have appeared, 
endeavouring to juſtify or extenuate 
the demands upon our envoys, and 
to inculcate the flaviſh doctrine of 
compliance. The United States, it 
is ſaid, are the aggreſſors, and ought 
to make atonement ; France aſſiſted 
them in their revolution with loans, 
and they ought to reciprocate the 
benefit ; peace is a boon worth the 
price required for it, and it ought 
to be paid. In this motley form, 
our country is urged to fink volun- 
tarily, and without a ſtruggle, to a 
ſtate of tributary vaſſalage. Ame- 
ricans are found, audacious and mean 
enough to join in the chorus of a 
foreign nation, which calls upon us 
to barter our independence for a reſ- 
pite from the laſh. 

The charge of aggreſſion upon the 
United States is falſe ; and, if true, 
the reparation, from the nature of 
the caſe, ought not to be pecuniary. 


This ſpecies of indemnification be- 


tween nations, is only proper where 
there has been pecuniary injury. 

The loans received by us from 
France were aſked 2s a favour, on 
condition of reimburſement by the 
United States ; and were freely grant- 
ed for a purpoſe of mutual advan- 
tage. The advances to be made by 
us were exacted as the price of peace. 
Though in name loans, they would 
be in fact contributions, by the co- 
ercion of a power which has already 
wreſted from our citizens an immenſe 
property, for which it owes them 
compenſation. 

To Pay ſuch a price for peace, is 
to preter peace to independence. 'The 
nation which becomes tributary, takes 
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a maſter*. Peace is doubtleſs pre- 
cious ; but it is a bauble compared 
with national 1 » which 
includes national liberty, The evils 
of war to reſiſt ſuch a precedent, are 
inſignificant, compared with the evil 
of the precedent. Befides, that there 
could be no poſſible ſecurity for the 
enjoyment of the object for which 
the diſgraceful ſacriſice was made. 

To diſguiſe the poiſon, miſrepre- 
ſentation is combined with ſophiſtry. 
It is alledged, that finally no more 
was aſked than that the United States 
ſhould purchaſe ſixteen millions of 
Dutch inſcriptions, and that, by do- 
ing this, they would have ſecured 
compenſation to their citizens for 
depredations on their trade to four 
times the amount, with an intermiſ- 
ſion of the depredations; that no 
hazard of ultimate loſs could have 
attended the operation, becauſe the 
United States owed the Dutch a much 
larger ſum, which would be a pledge 
for payment or diſcount. 

I his is a palpable attempt to de- 
ceive. The firlt propoſitions were 
ſuch as have been repreſented in a 
former paper; but it appears in the 
ſequel, that the French agents, ſee- 
ing the inflexible oppolition of our 
envoys to their plan, and hoping to 
extort, finally, a conſiderable * 
though leſs than at firſt contemplat- 
ed, relaxed fo far in their demands, 
as to narrow them down to the pay- 
ment of a douceur of twelve hundred 
thouſand livres, with a poſitive en- 
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The argument of what has been 
done in the caſes of Algerines aud 
Indians has nothing pertinent, but 
in the compariſon of relative feroci- 
ty. In this view, the claim of the 
directory is indiſputable—bur in eve- 
ry other, it js prepoſterous. It is the 
general practice of civilized nations, 
to pay barbarians— there is no point 
of honour to the contrary. But be- 


tween civilized nations, the payment 
of tribute by one to another, is, by 
the common opinion of mankind, a 
badge of ſervitude. 


to advance to the French 
government a ſum equal to the 
amount of the ſpoliations on our 
trade; and a further engagement to 
ſend to our government tor power to 
parchaſe of France thirty-two milli- 
ons of the inſcriptions (12,300,000 
dollars) ; in return for all which, our 
envoys were to be permitted to re- 
main fix months in Paris, depredati- 
ons on our trade, during that time, 
were to be ſuſpended, and a commiſ- 
ſion of five perſons was to be ap- 
pointed to liquidate the claims for 
paſt depredations, which were to be 
ſatisfied ** in a time and manner to 
be agreed upon.” "The ſubſtance of 
theſe demands is, to pay immediately 
twelve hundred thouſand livres, and 
to bind ourſelves to pay, abſolutely, 
twenty millions of dollars more (the 
eſtimated amount of the ſpoliations) 
For what? Barely for the acknow- 
ledgment of a debt to our citizens, 
which, without it, 1s not the leſs due; 
and for a ſuſpenſion of + /tilities* for 
fix months. 

Afterwards, in a converſation be- 
tween the French miniſter himſelf 
and one of our envoys, the propoſi- 
tions aſſumed another form. The 
United States were required to pur- 
chaſe of France, at par, ſixteen mil- 
hons of inſcriptions, and to promiſe 
Further aid when in their put. This 
arrangement being firſt made, and not 
before, France was to take meaſures 
for reimburſing the equitable demands 
of our citizens, on account of cap- 
tures. 

The purchaſe of the inſcriptions 
was to be a preliminary. The ar- 
rangement for reimburſing our mer- 
chants was to follow. The nature 
o id was not explained; but it is to 
be inferred from all that preceded, 


that the expedient of the advance of 


au equal ſum by the United States, 


NoTE. 
* It is obſervable, that the French 


themſelves give the denomination of . 


hyflilities to theic depredations upon 


us. Our Jacobins would have us 


conſider them as gentle careſſes. 
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would have been preſſed as the baſis 
of the promiſed arrangement. This 
laſt propoſal was, in its principle, ag 
bad as either of the former; in its 
tendency, worſe. The promiſe of 
future alliftance would have carried 
with it the privilege to repeat, at 
pleaſure, the demand of money, and 
to diſpute with us about our ability 
to ſupply; and it would have em- 
barked us as an affeciate with France 
in the war. It was to promiſe her 
the moit effectual aid in our power, 
and that of which ſhe ſtood moſt in 
need. 

The ſcheme of concealment was a 
trick. 'The intereſt of France to en- 
gage us in the war againſt Great 
Britain, as a mean of wounding her 
commerce, is too ſtrong to have per- 
mitted the ſecret to be kept by wat 
By the ratification of the treaty, in 
which the ſenate muſt have concur- 
red, too many would have obtained 
polſeſſion of the fecret to allow it to 
remain one, While it did, the ap- 
prehenſion or diſcovery would have 
enabled France to uſe it as an engine 
of unlimited extortion. But a ſtill 

reater objection is, that it would 
— been infamous in the United 
States, thus covertly to relinquiſh 
their neutrality, and with equal cow- 
ardice and hypocriſy to wear the maſk 
of it, when they had renounced the 
reality. | 

The idea of ſecuring our adrances, 
by means of the deht which we owe 
to the Dutch, is without foundation. 
Ihe creditors of the United States 
are the private citizens of the Batavi- 
an republic. Their demands could 
not be oppoſed by a claim of our 
government upon their government. 
The only ſhape in which it could be 
attempted, mult be in that of repriſals 
for the delinquency of the government. 
But this would not only be a groſs 


violation of the principle—it would 


be contrary to expreſs ſtipulations in 
the contracts for the loans f. 
NoTE. 


+ They all provide againſt ſeizure or 
ſequeſtration, by way of repriſals, &C- 
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To Arm, or not to Arm, that is the Queſtion. 
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In the ſame ſpirit of deception, it 
has alſo been alledged that our envoys, 
by giving the douceur of twelve hun- 
-4 | thouſand livres, and agreeing 
to ſend for powers to make a loan, 
might have obtained a ſuſpenſion of 
depredations for fix months. There 
is not a ſyllable in the diſpatches to 
countenance this aſſertion. A large 
advance in addition, either on the 
baſis of the ſpoliations, or by way of 

chaſe of the inſcriptions, is uni- 
— made the condition of ſuſ- 
pending hoſtilities. 

Gloſſes ſo falſe and inſiduous as 
theſe, in a criſis of ſuch imminent 
public danger, to miſlead the opinion 
of our nation concerning the conduct 
and views of a foreign enemy, are 
ſhoots from a very pernicious trunk. 

rtunity alone is wanting to un- 
yeil the treaſon which lurks at the 
core. 

What fignifies the quantum of the 
contribution, had it been really as 
unimportant as is repreſented ? Ir is 
the principle which is to be reſiſted 
at every hazard, It is the pretenſion 
to make us tributary, in oppoſition to 
which every American ought to reſign 
the laſt drop of his blood. 

The pratings of the gallic facti- 
on at this time, remind us of thoſe 
of the Britiſh faction at the com- 
mencement of our revolution. The 
inſign:ificance of a duty of three pence 
per pound on tea, was echoed and 
re-echoed, as the bait to an admiſſi- 
on of the right to bind us in all caſes 
whatſoever, | 

The tools of France inceſſantly 
clamour againſt the treaty with Bri- 
tain, as the juſt cauſe of the reſent- 
ment of France. It is curious to 
remark, that, in the conferences with 
our envoys, this treaty was never 
once mentioned by the French agents. 
Particular paſſages in the ſpeech of 
the prefident are alone | 


ent pecified as a 
ground of diffatisfaftion. This is at 


| once a ſpecimen of the fruitful ver- 


ſatility, with which cauſes of com- 

ant are contrived, and of the very 
light foundations on which they are 
adopted. A temperate expreſſion of 
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ſenſibility at an outrageous indigni 
ty, offered to our government Co 
member of the directory, is con- 
verted into a mortal offence. 'The 
ty rants will not endure a murmur at 
the blows they inflict, | 

But the diſpatches of our envoys, 
while they do not ſanction the charge 
preferred by the gallic faction againit 
the treaty, confirm a very ſerious 
charge which the friends of the go- 
vernment bring againſt that faction. 
They prove, by the unreſerved con- 
feſſion of her agents, that France 
places abſolute ndence on this 
party 1n every event, and counts up- 
on their devotion to her as an en- 
couragement to the hard conditions 
which they attempt to impoſe. The 
people of this country muſt be in- 
fatuated, indeed, if, after this plain 
confeſſion, they are at a loſs for the 
true ſource of the evils they ſuffered 
or may hereafter ſuffer from the deſ- 
pots of France. It is the unnatural 
league of a portion of our citizens 
with the oppreſſors of their country. 

| TITUS MANLIUS. 

April 28, 1798. 


Fram the United States Gazette. 
To Arm, or nit to Arm, that is the 


Qucſtian. 

HET HER we ſhall take 

our ſtation as an indepen- 

dent people under a free government 
of our own choice call into action 
thoſe reſources which our ſituation 
furniſhes, provide a naval force, au- 
thorize our merchants to arm for the 
defence and protection of their pro- 
perty, diſcipline our militia, and for- 
tiſy our moſt vulnerable points, and 
thus inſpire confidence in our farmers, 
mechanics, and merchants, ' give a 
ſpring to induſtry, energy, and enter- 
priſe, and continue that circulation 
of ſpecie, property, and credit, which 
1s the life of the nation—hre the ſpi- 
rits of our citizens with an univer- 
ſal emulation and military ardour to 
acquire thoſe martial accompliſhments 
ſo neceſſary for national defence, and 


1 be prepared for the worſt—Or, 
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whether, by laying an embargo, we 
ſhall benumb with a general torpor, 
and paralize the ſpirit of the coun- 
try, unnerve every ſpring of induſtry 
and exertion, damp the military ge- 
nius of onr citizens, depreciate the 
people in their own eyes, render them 
the ſcorn of their enemies, and thus 
prepare the way for their ſuhjugati- 
on, when the crifis ſhall arrive, and 
the evil day of open wartare can no 
zonger be precraſtinated. This is the 
queſtion, congreſs mult determine. 

+ Th' Omniſcient calls! attend the 

A arning cry, 
Ye lire united, or, divided dic. 


Philad. March 14, 1798. 


- 


F VGA the L united Id teites Cue fe. 


Reflectians ou the praſeut State of tits 
Country). 
ITE Jacobins have lett no ar- 
tifice or falſehood uneiliyed, 
that is like to deccive their tellow- 
citiens, or to divert their indigna- 
tion from the crimes of France. One 
of their moſt common tricks has 
been, to repreſent that many -headed 
monſter, the republic, as waging war 
againſt the tyrants of Europe, to eſta- 
bliſu univerſal liberty and peace; 
when nothing can be more foreign 
from the truth, "The caſe is juſt the 
reverſe ; this common enemy has in- 
vaced the rights of all other nations, 
and, abroad as well as at hoine, has 
ſhown the muſt daring contempt lor 
every law and principle, that is re- 
verenced among men. "Their foot- 
ſteps are marked with rapine, deſo— 
lation, and flwerv every where. 
Whatever theſe decervers may prub- 
lich, or their dupes may believe to 
the contrary, it is clear, the people 
of France are as far trom fighting 
for liberty, or enzoy ing it, at this 
day, as ever Rome was, under her 
mait deteſted tyrants. "i bat phren- 


25 which poſſeſied the ſovereign Ca- 


nuille, at the beginning of the revo- 
Intion, and which was indulged by 
their leaders, until they ka deſtroy- 
ed the ancient monarchy. las gin 


place to à lethargic ſtupor, the con- 
ſequence of univerſal and unexam- 
pled opprefſion.—Their necks are 
now become callous ; they are ready 
to, receive the yoke trom any hand, 
no matter how vulgar or infamous. 

After fighting like devils, for fe. 
ven years, to conquer liberty, as they 
phraſe it, the people of France are, 
at this inſtant, the moſt contempti- 
ble ſlaves exiſting. "There is nothing 
that they dare call their own, not 
even their ſouls; for their tyrams 
kave decreed that they have none, 

It is one Bartz, a rebel Gens 
d'armes, that now preſides at the 
head of the divan; and the power 
which he and his coticagues acquir- 
ed by violence, they now retain, by 
oprrefiing all that oppoſe them, It 
is an intult to common tenſe; it is 
a protanation ot the name ot liberty, 
to couple it with ſuch agents, or ſuch 
a cauſe, 

How raia is it, therefore, to look to 
the preſent degraded race of French- 
men, for another ſtruggle in behalf 
of their viohated rights? how much 
more ſo to expect they will exert 
themſelves, to defend their allies, or 
neutral nations. It this work ever 
ſucceed, it muit be undertaken by 
the armies»; and as foor. as they have 
finiſhed their work of ceſtruftion 
abroad, it is very probalile, that theſe 
apoſtles of liberty will turn their 
hands on their own government, and 
pull it to pieces. Cæſar and Pom- 
pey, Either united or oppoſed, will 
cally vive a maſter to Rome. 'The 
crimes of France—the repole of Eu- 
rope and univerſal juttice-- all point 
to ſuch an iſſue as taſt approaching. 

As ſoon as the military ciiiefs have 
got into a good underftanding, and 
have ſertled their plan of operations, 
Barras and all the other civil tyrants 
of France, if ſuffered 10 live, will 
become mere payeants; they will be 
as contemptible as the Roman ſenate, 
under Tiberius, or the caliphs of 
Mecca, under the Grand Turk. The 
preſent drouſy race of Capcts are uf- 
worthy the throne of Charlemagne; 
they have not a man ot the fan} 


that has courage enough to contend 
it, 
ger whatever may be the future 
fate of this degraded people; whe- 
ther they are de{itned to groan long, 
under the ſcourge of vulgar tyrants, 
or to ſubmit to the milder ſway of 
their ancient line of princes; it is 
happy for us, that the alliance be- 
tween France and America is at an 
end. God torbid, it thould ever be 
revived! Fraud, inſolence, and rapine 
have, at length, broken thoſe bands, 
with which treachery, intrigue, and 
kypocriſy, had once enſlaved us. 
It is true; we have ſuffered great 
and repeated inſults; to this Gay our 
merchants are plundered by fea and 
land, without the ſmalleſt hope of 
relief or redreſs; we complain, and 
are refuſed, even, the compliment of 
a hearing : bat theſe evils are all as 
light as air, when compared with 
the miſchict and dangers of ſo treach- 
erous a friendſhip. The affair is no 
at iſſue, We malt either agree to 
ſubmit to every injury, that the fero- 


cious Gaul can inf:&t, or reſolve 


manſully to repel lis aggreſſions. It 
is not enough to defend ourſelves, 
and to protect our commerce, but we 
ought to affuil the enemy by every 
means in our power. 'T'o vibrate 
between peace and war, to wait for 
the return of honour and Juſtice in 
a nation of robbers, would be the 
crime of an ideot. 

When I call to mind the anima- 
tion that glowed trom north to ſouth, 
againſt the claims of Great Britain, 
in the year 75, and compare it with 
the daſtardly tameneſs that prevails 
at this inſtant, when every thing 
that is dear to men and Chriſtians 1s 
brought into ten-fold greater jeopar- 
dy; I am aſtoniſhed at the change: 
I can hardly perſuade myſelf that I 
live in the ſame country. One of 
two things is clear: we have either 
degenerated with unexampled rapi- 
dity, or the zeal, that operated the 
revolution, was ſomething far leſs 


noble than the love of liberty. 


How fade our ancient glories, 
while we run, 
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To court far deeper bondage, than 


we ſhun; 

Where is the generous, active, riſ- 
ing flame, 

That boaſted liberty's immortal 
name? 


Blaz'd for its rights infring'd, its 
trophies torn, 


And taught proud Albion her miſ- 


takes to mourn. 


If a ſeven year's war with Great 
Britain, to effeuate a ſeparation, 
and an enormous load of taxes that 
have enſued; if ſo many pompous 
annual feſtivities to celebrate the day 
of our liberation, are all to reſult 
in a feeble government, in diſcord 
and anarchy among ourſelyes, and a 
tame, daltardly ſubmiſſion to the ra- 

acity, inſolence, and ambition of 
| a I ſay, that the change is a 
calamity too great for deſcription ; 
that the revolution, inſtead of a bleſ- 
ſing, is a curſe, that will whelm its 
authors in perpetual intamy ; and 
hand their names down to poſterity 
with growing execration. 

That the danger I have juſt hinted 
at, is no chimera of the imagination, 
but a real and tremendous evil, that 
approaches nearer and nearer every 
day, I appeal to every man who con- 
fiders the preſent ſtare of this coun- 
try with * attention. Jo be 
plundered and inſulted abroad, with- 
out daring to reſent it; to be weak, 
divided, and deſpiſed at home; are 
ſtrong ſymptoms of a ſickly and de- 
clining frame, which it requires the 
tervid patriotiſm of 75 to re-animate. 

It behoves tlie men, therefore, who 
bave received the applauſe of their 
country, as its heroes, and ſaviours, 
to look to their own work; and ei- 
ther to ſecure it by more energetic 
meaſures, or, if ſuch ſhould be their 
unfortunate deſtiny, bravely to fall 
in the attempt. 

But, although I am fure that the 


preſent fituation of our affairs is ex- 


tremely ſerious, it is by no means 
deſperate : our evils are owing to our 
own ſupineneſs, and want of ſpirit- 
ed exertions, more than to the real 
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power of the enemy. There is ſtrength 


and virtue enough in the friends of 


government, not only to defend the 
country and its interefts againſt all 
foreign aggreſſions; but to tread its 
inteſtine enemies under feet, if they 
were properly rouſed, and called in- 
to action. f "FP 

But we wait for the return 
of our 9 and a formal 
declaration of hoſtilities on the pare 
of perfidious France? Heavens! is 
there any man of a right mind, 
who would judge of peace or war 
by words and not by actions? Ihe 
French will not declare war againſt 
theſe ſtates; no, though they were 
landed on our coaſts. will till 
aſſure us that 1t is not war that they 
intend : it is only to regulate our go- 
vernment, and to bring about the 
repeal of ſome liberticide acts of con- 
greſs, or the ſurrender of ſome ob- 
noxious treaty we have made. Such 
were their profeſſions to the Hollan- 
ders, Brabanters, Genoeſe, and Ve- 
netians; and what has been the con- 

uence? All theſe countries have 
been ſwallowed up by the devouring 
ambition of France. "The monſter, 
which has already deſtroyed or en- 
ſlaved ſome of the fineſt countries in 
Europe, will not ſpare the United 
States. 'The cave of Polyphemus has 
ſtill room enough for more victims, 
and we ſeem to court the favour of 


being the laſt. 


Can we imagine that the directo- 
ry, who have hitherto blended arti- 
hce with open force againſt even the 
weakeſt ſtates of Europe, that they 


have overturned, will proclaim their 


hoſtile intentions by a formal mani- 
feſto, when they are convinced that 
they can ruin us much ſooner with- 
out it. It is impoſſible ! They would 
be as ſtupid as they are profligate, 
if, while we fuffer their outrages ſo 
patiently, and are wholly taken up 
with inteſtine jars, they ſhould, by 
an open avowal of their deſigns, put 
an end to our private conteſts, warn 


us to direct all our zeal againſt them, 


and fo deprive their penſioners, in 
and out of office, of one of their moit 


ſpecious arguments. For m 1 
Ido in Bey conſcience think, —C 
not heſitate to declare, that, from 
the day they refuſed our juſt com. 
plaints, and diſmiſſed the meſſenger 
of reconciliation with contempt, they 
actually declared war againſt us, and 
at the ſame time left us no room for 
doubt, or hope of peace. 
| AMERICANUS, 
March 11, 1798. 


From the New York Gazette. 


HE public mind has been juſtly 
rouſed by the diſcloſure of the 
diſpatches from our patriotic envoys 
in France. The ——.— villany 
and corruption of the rulers of that 
country have been laid before the 
world; and none but a ſoul conje- 
nial in blackneſs, can heſitate in join- 
ing the general deteſtation and abhor- 
rence which his virtuous countrymen 
feel and expreſs towards that con- 
dave of internals, the directory of 
France. 'The baſe views of the 
French towards this country, can 
now no longer be doubtful; and, to 
avert the horrid evils which await us, 
we ſhould with alacrity rally round 
our worthy chief magiſtrate. His 
mild, but firm and dignified, conduct 
in our diſpute with France, has a 
ſtrong claim upon the enthufiaſtic 
4 of every American boſom. 
ndignation againſt the French, for 
their long- continued outrages and in- 
juries againſt us, and patriotic admi- 
ration of the pure and independent 
character of our executive, appear to 
be ſentiments whieh alike poſſeſs the 
American nation ; with a very few 
ſolitary and deſpicable exceptions. 
How tranſporting the idea, to fee 
the noble ardour of our cittzens of 
every rank, indignantly ſuppreſſing, 
at our theatres, thoſe homicidal tunes, 
the Marſeilles Hymn, Ca Ira, and 


Carmagnole! "Theſe are the places 


at which we may diſcover the rapid 
and juſt change of public opinion, 
with reſpe&t to France. The im- 
menſe property we have loſt by 
French pirates, the inſulting manner 
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in which our virtuous meſſengers 

have been treated, the diſclo- 

re of the further abominable de- 

ſigns of France ”m_ our independ- 

ence and internal tranquility, have 

electriſed the American mind from 
Hampſhire to Georgia. _ 

To repel the degrading ſuſpicion, 
that, notwithſtanding all the injuries 
and inſults which have been heaped 
upon us—to remove the baſe imputa- 
tion, that America contains children 
ſo unnatural as to invite and afliſt an 
unprincipled foreign foe, in tearing 
to pieces the boſom of their native 
country—we ſhould, with an holy 
enthuſiaſin, call town-meetings in 


every, even the moſt remote part of 


the United States: There the people 
of America ſhould expreſs, in ſtrong 
and nervous language, their execrati- 
on of the deteſtable conduct of France 
—their unqualified approbation of the 
whole conduct of our executive, in 

rticular, and their determination to 
. their government, at the ha- 
zard of their fortunes and their lives. 
I am clearly of opinion, that New 
York ſhould, without delay, call all 
her ſons together 1n a public manner, 
and, in imitation of our enlightened 
and patriotic brethren of Baltimore, 
declare, not in cold and equivocal, but 
in manly and anamphibicus language, 
our unqualified approbation of the 
conduct of that branch of our go- 
vernment, which ſtands muſt in need 
of a general expreſſion of the public 


opimon 1n its favour, from its — 


been the immediate and only organ o 

communication with the government 
of France, and that at which a dead- 
ly blow is particularly aimed by her 
inſiduous rulers, 

The hiftory of mankind in every 
age of the world, concurring with the 
dictates of reaſon, point out the great 
evils of a weak executive in times of 
public danger. Ferguſon, in his EC- 

fay on Civil Society, juſtly obſerves, 
Page 217; * Republics have general- 
found it neceſſary, in the conduct 
or war, to place great confidence in 
| the executive n of their govern- 
5 Meint. Experience has fully taught 
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mankind the value of the above ob- 
ſervation. The executive, from ita 
promptneſs of deciſion, its unity of 
action, and its high reſponſibility, is 
the great e of national 

in time of war; and ſhould, parti- 
cularly at this criſis, be the determin- 
ed object of Americans to on Shoes 
ſupport, in proportion as it the 
intention of our enemies, the French, 
to undermine and enervate. 

Americans! the preſent crifis ought 
to give us the amor fatriæ with all ita 
energy, its fulneſs, its tranſports, and 
even its madneſs. Love of conntry 
ought now to be ſo ardent, ſo com- 
manding, that it ſhould be a centre 
of attraction, irreſiſtably drawing to 
itſelf all the intereſts and emotions of 
our hearts; then there will be only 
one will and one mind throughout 
the Union. 

Should our foes ſee any of our ci- 
tizens openly palliating their abomi- 
nable conduct, or ſhould they diſcov- 
er a degree of apathy and indifference 
throughout the country, after the dif- 
cl:ſure of the diſpatches, all is over with 
us; for they will then be confirmed 
in the opinion they have openly avow- 
ed, of their having among us a party 
entirely devoted to them, which is 
determined, at all events, to ſacilitate 
their deſigns of rendering us tributa- 
ry to them, of overthrou ing our go- 
vernment, and introducing their hell- 
iſh principles of atheiſm, anarchy, 
and rapine, into the boſom of our 
peaceful, virtuous, and unoffending 
country. 

My countrymen! rouſe from your 
criminal lethargy ; gird on your 
ſwords, and let the united voices of 
our indignant and injured fellow-citt- 
zens, from Georgia to the Maine, 
rend the air with ſhouts of revenge, 
revenge! This alone will fave our 
country from the rapacious claws of 
the five-headed Hydra and its helliſh 
my rmidons. The united found of the 
cnes of injured and vindictive patri- 
otiſm, from one end of the continent 
to the other, will, with the rapidity 


of lightning, croſs the Atlantic, and, 


ſpeaking with the force of thunder, 
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will appal the ferocious and plunder- 
ing monſters, and keep them in their 
dens. 

I ſhall conclude with the follow- 
ing quotation from the inimitable 
and virtuous Thompſon, which is 
ſtrikingly applicable to our preſent 
fituation. 

When ruffian force awakes the 
fury of an injured 

State, even the good patient man, 

whom reaſon 

Rules, rous'd by bold inſult, and 


injurious 


Rage, with ſharp and ſudden check 


th” aſtoniſhꝰ 

Sons of violence confounds ; firm 
as his cauſe 

His bolder heart; in awful juſtice 
clad, his 

Eyes effulging a peculiar fire ; and 
as he charges 

Thro' the proſtrate war, his kcen 
aim teaches 

i aithleſs men no more to dare the 
ſacred 

Vengeance the juſt. 

And what, my thoughtleſs ſons, 
ſhould fire you more 

Than when your well-carn'd i:- 


dependence 

The leaſt beginning injury re- 
ceives? 

What better cauſe can call your 
lightning forth? 

Your thunder wake ? your deareſt 
te demand? 

What better cauſe, than when your 
country | 
Sees the /ly dſtrufion at her vitali 

aimn'de” 


The above lines are ſo juſt, ſo no- 
ble, ſo patriotic, and in every reſpect 
ſo applicable to the United States at 
the preſent gloom moment, that J 
am certain they will arouſe the moſt 
latent ſpark of patriotiſm in every 
American boſom. 

The diſpatches w*'!l no doubt tend 
to make every real fon of Columbia 
feel the full force of the atove ener- 
yu. quotation, and will call forth, 


rom every quarter, aninn'/ d and be- 
ric addreſſes to congreſs, expreſſive 


of the mingled emotions which pof. 
ſeſs the American people, of their 
full approbation of executive mea. 
ſures towards France, and decided 
determination to ſupport government 
with their whole ſouls. Every town 
throughout the country, not exclud. 
ing thoſe which have been ſo preci. 
pitate as to petition againſt arming, 
before they knew the horrid contents 
of the diſpatches, are loudly called 
upon, by every thing ſacred and dear 
to them as men, to join in one cho- 
rus of execration againſt France, and 
manfully declare their with and in. 
tention to ſtand or fall with the con- 
ſtituted authorities of their country 
with the government of their free and 
unbiaſſed choice. 

INDEPENDENCE. 

New York, April 25, 1798. 

Frim the New Tork Gazette. 
Paridy of the Speech of Brutus, 
A* ERIC ANS! countrymen! 

freemen ! hear me for my 
cauſe; and be filent, that you may 
hear. Feliere me, for mine honour; 
and have reſpect to mine honour, that 
you may believe. 

Ceniurg- me in your wiſdom; and 
awake your ſenſes, that you may the 
better judge. It there be any in this 
country, any, yet the dear friend of 
France; to him I ſay, that Colum- 
bus' love to France was 9»c- no leſs 
than bis. If then that friend de- 
mand, why Columbus roſe agaunſt 
France; this 13 my an{wer, Not that 


I loved France leſs; but that I lov- 


ed America more. Tad you rather 
baſely ſubmit to unjuſt and tyrannical 
France, and die all flaves; than, 
time, boldly oppoſe her increafing 
aggzreflions and injuries, to live all 
freemen ?® When France, four or 
tive years ago, was fortunate in te- 
ſifting her invaders, I rejuiced at it: 
as ſhe was valiant, I honoured her; 
but as ſhe is now ambitious, and un- 
juſt to all the world, and particularly } 
towards America, my native coun- 
try, I warmly oppoſe her, and am 
decidedly her enemy. There is Jo 
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Extradis from 


for her fortune, honour for her va- 
lour, and determined enmity for her 
ambition, rapine, and corruption. 

Who 's here ſo baſe, that would 
be bond-man to a rapacious and un- 
principled foreign maſter? If any, 
ſpeak ; for him have I offended. 
Who 's here ſo rude, that would not 
be an American? If any, ſpeak ; 
for him have I offended. Who 's 
here ſo vile, that will not love his 
country? If any, ſpeak. ; for him 
have I offended. Who 's here fo 
utterly devoid of common honeſty, 
that will not execrate, with ardour, 
the conduct of the French towards 
us? If any, ſpeak; fer him have I 
offended. I pauſe for a reply. 

None? Ihen none have I offend- 
ed. I have ſaid no more of France 
than ſhe deferves—no more than 
what every good man mult readily 
acquieſce in. I have done no more, 
in declaring mylſelt unfriendly and 
hoſtile towards France ww, than 
what every American, every man of 
integrity, is ſacredly bound to do. 
As 1 feel a juſt and vindictive indig- 
nation againſt France, for her late 
infamous and revolting behaviour 
towards America; fo have I in ftore 
the ſame vials of wrath for Great 
Britain, or any other foreign power, 
which may hereafter treat my nat- 
ive country in the diabolical manner 


now exerciſed by France towards 


her. 


COLUMBUS. 


Fram the New T.rk Gazotte. 

Ty the People of the United States. 
Extras from the Diſpatch-s, 
No. I. 

4 F nothing can be done by the 


envoys, arrangements will be 


made forthwith to ravage tle coaſts 


of tlie United States, by trigates trom 
dt. Domingo; that ſinall ſtates which 
had offended France were ſuifering 
by it; that Flamburgh and other ci- 
nes in that quarter would, within a 
month or two, have their govern- 
ments changed; that Switzerland 


the Diſpatches. 
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would undergo the ſame tion; 


and that Portugal would probably be 
in a worſe contin.” 

« Mr. Gerry, in anſwer, ſaid 
That if the French were diſpoſed to 
purſue with ven the United 
States, they might, perhaps, —_— 
the coaſts; but they never could ſub 
due them. Ihe meaſure he thought 
utterly impracticable, even if attempt- 
ed by France and her alles. That 
they (our ambaſſadors) were treated 
in the eyes of all Europe, and of 
the American government and nati- 
on, with the utmoſt contempt, and 
were ſubmitting to indignities whick 
they could not reconcile to their feel- 
ings, or Juſtice :«. their conſtituents, 
It was anſuered, that the obſervati- 
ons were juſt.” 

The government of France, from 
the deſtruction of the Raſtile, to the 
preſent hour, has exceeded in tyranny 
and injuſtice, every thing we have 
recorded in hiſtory, of thoſe monſters 
who heretofore excited the execrati- 
ons of mankind. Americans! read 
the hiſtory of this bloody and lawleſs 
revolution. It is for want of know- 
ledge only, that any of you, after 
the French departed from the ſyſtem 
of ſelf-defence, and aſſumed that of 
univerſal conqueſt, retained that af- 
fection which originally flowed from 
the fountains of pure virtue and re- 
publicaniſm. Whilſt they contended 
tor independence, we rejoiced—w hilſt 
they fought for real liberty, we gave 
them our pravers—we hazarded the 
diſpleaſure of all their enemies, and 
war with the moſt powerful—we ſent 
them our bread, when ftarving—we 
even paid them our debt in advance. 


| What has been our reward ? Their 


firf miniſter, at the very moment he 
declares the French did not wiſh us 
to embark in their conteſts, had in 
his pocket their in{tructions ro en- 
gage our Citizens in war and rebelli- 
on—our chiet magiſtrate 1s treated 
with indignity and  contempt—the 
people are perſuaded to deſpiſe and 
villity their rulers, to control the con- 
conſtituted authorities of their coun- 


try—and, in place of liberty, ſup- 
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by law and order, to eſtabliſh 
in a free republic—in time of peace 
—a ſyſtem of diſorganization, and a 
monium of democracy, intend- 

ed to be made the blind inftruments, 
when opportunity ſerved, for eſta- 
bliſhing a foreign influence in the 
boſom of a free and independent na- 
tion. We are next ſeduced to carry 
them the immenſe riches of our foil ; 
and, to their infamy, they have ſwin- 
dled us out of the proceeds to this 
day. Then, our veſſels are embar- 
| and our merchants plundered, 
or years together, to the amount of 
millions. For this accumulation of 
unmerited injury and abuſe, any in- 
dependent nation, but the United 
States, would have reſorted to arms. 
But what was the conduct of our 
vernment ? They ſend a gentleman 
of the firſt reſpectability in Ameri- 
ca, with full powers to reconcile all 
difficulties—he is treated with con- 
tempt—our country condeſcends, for 
the ſake of peace, to fend in addi- 
tion, two others of our moſt diftin- 
guiſhed citizens they are alſo treat- 
ed with the molt ſovereign indignity 

| wait with patience—they ſup- 
plicare—they ſuffer every poſlible de- 
gradation to effect a reconciliation, 
or even an interview with a ſet of 
uſurpers and villains. To all theſe 
humiliations, what is the anſwer ? If 
you do not give us fifty thouſand 
ſterling, and thirty-two millions of 
florins, and fifteen millions of del 
lars, for the privilege of only being 
admitted into our preſence, and as 
many more millions as we may after- 
wards demand, as the price of peace, 
dear friends and allies, (Oh! the 
damn'd rafcals!) we will ravage your 
coalts—we will treat you as we have 
Holland, Genoa, and Genera, &c. 
republican governments we have de- 


ſtroyed; and as we ſhall, in a few 


months, treat Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Switzerland—Nay—we will obliter- 
ate your exiltence as a nation, as we 
have done the republic of Venice. 
Ravaging a country in a military 
ſenſe and effect. is undiſtinguiſhedly 
taking. burns, and deſtroying, ra- 


Extras from the Diſpatcher. 


viſhing and murdering man, woman, 
and child. But, meſſrs. Greenleaf 
and Bache's correſpondents ſay this is 
all Tom, Dick, and Harry bufinef, 
a mere bagatelle : it would be a pity, 
ſhould thete Tom, Dick, and Harry. 
men put their threats in execution, 
and ravage our coaſts, but that theſe 
wretches and traitors of their cor. 
reſpondents ſhould be among the firſt 
victims of their parricidious machi- 
nations. And, it would be a valu- 
able ſervice to the rights of men, if 
they ſhould take their printers along. 
It is moſt extraordinary that there 
ſhould ſtill remain with us, men who 
endeavour to palliate the conduct of 
the French on the ſcore of the Bri. 
tiſh treaty, when, in fact, in all the 
communications with our ambaſſa. 
dors, the agents of the directory ne- 
ver once mentioned the Britiſh trea- 
ty; and it 1s morally certain, never 
would have complained on that ſub- 
jet, had they not been ftimulated 
thereto by the folly or wickedneſs of 
the French party in America, who 
firit ſounded this unfounded alarm. 
Did they not ſeize our merchandiſe 
rior to the exiſtence of that treaty? 
hey did. Did they not paſs a 
number of decrees in violation of this 
treaty, prior to the exiſtence of the 
Britiſh treaty? They did. Put no 
faith in me. Look to the decrees 
themſelves. | 
Was it for the Britiſh treaty they 
deſtroved the republican governments 
of Holland, Genoa, Geneva, and 
others? Is it tor the Britifh treaty, 
tliey are now deſtroying the republics 
or democracies of Hamburgh, Bre- 
men, and Switzerland? Was it for 
this, they erazed from the liſt of na- 


tions, Venice, the oldeſt republic of 


ancient or modern times? and par- 
celled out theſe republicans like Weſt- 
India negroes, with their lands and 
cities, wives and children, to thoſe 
very enemies whom they execrate as 
the tyrants of the earth ? 

But what has this to do with the 
Britiſh treaty, you will ſay? Why, 


nothing at all. But then it eſtabliſh- 


es, among others, the following im- 


truths, which the United 
tates ſhould hold in eternal remem- 
brance; that the pride and ambition 
of nations, when once rouſed and 
flattered by ſucceſs, have no bounds ; 
that ſelf-intereſt with them, as with 
individuals, is the governing princi- 

- that treaties, as they never have 

, ſo they never will be, long re- 
garded, when they do not comport 


with intereſt ; and that the inference 


we may demonſtratively draw, is, 
that as the French found it their in- 
tereſt to plunder and ſwindle our 
countrymen, before the Britiſh treaty 
exiſted ; ſo, if it had never been made, 
we ſhould, under ſome pretence or 
other, have been cqually the victims 
of their ungovernable injuſtice and 
tapacity. : 

It is impoſſible to view the pre- 
ſent rulers of France in any better 
light than a ſet of ſharpers, ſcram- 
bling for money and power. Their 

reſent power is founded upon the 

ſeſt uſurpation, a uſurpation which 
originated in a violent and daring 
violation of the laws and conſtituti- 
on of their country, than which no 
uſurpation or tyranny could be more 
injurious and alarming to the real 
friends of the Rights of Man through- 
out the world. It 15 no wonder, there- 
fore, that, thoſe who have trampled 
upon the conſtitution and liberties of 
their own country, ſhould invade 
the rights of others—that thoſe who 
have attempted to dethrone God Al- 
mighty himſelf, ſhould wiſh to plun- 
der and deſtroy the governments 
the earth. 

Dreadful indeed muſt be either the 
humiliation of the French nation, or 
the tyranny of theſe uſurpers, when 
ſuch a deadly infringement of their 
once bcaſted conſtitution and every 
principal of ſocial ſecurity could be 
committed, not only with impunity, 
bur ſcarcely with a murmur. 

No political ſentiment is more cor- 


dially embraced in the United States, 


than that our true policy conſiſts in 
withdrawing ourſelves, as much as 


| Poſſible, from the vortex of Europe- 


an politics; and above all things, 


TY 


never to form with any foreign ſtate, 
a treaty of tual alliance. If, 
therefore, the French ſhould, by a 


continuance of hoſtilities, drive us to 
the lait appeal, it will be an immenſe 
and pleaſing conſideration, that we 
ſhall get rid of that accurſed part of 
our treaty which guarantees their 
Weſt-India iſlands. For this gua- 
rantee we have now no equivaient, 
becauſe our independence, which is 
the 1 is ſo well eſtabliſh- 
ed, as to defy the power of France 
and all her allies. 

It muſt afford great ſatisfaction, 
however, to the real patriots of Ame- 
rica, to find, that however we may 
be divided and differ for a time, 
about men and- meaſures, there is a 
univerſal union of ſentiment, when 
the independence and very exiſtence 
of our country is threatened by a 
foreign nation, whoſe is as 
great as her ambition 1s boundleſs 
and unprincipled. | 

TLLIAM WILLCOCKS, 

New York, April 21, 1798. 


No. II. 


To the People of the United States. 


The Contraſt; or, American Virtue 
and Patrintiſm, and French Infolence 
and Villany diſcleſed, in further Ex- 
trats from the Diſpatches. 

«© WE told him, that America 
had made every poſſible effort to re- 
main on friendly terms with France ; 
that if France would not Hear ut, 


of Hut would make war, on the United 


States, nothing remained for us, but 
to regret the unavoidable neceflity of 


defending ourſelves; that our preſent 


ſituation was more ruinous to us, 
than a declared war—at preſent, our 
commerce was plundered, unprotect- 
ed, &c.— 0 

That one object was dearer to 


us, than the friendſhip of France — 


U 


that was our national independence. 

* To lend a ſum of money to a 
belligerent power, was to relinquiſh 
our neutrality, and take part in the 
war: to lend this money, ander the 
laſh and correition of France, was 
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to relinquiſh the government of our- 
ſelves, a d to ſubmit to a foreign go- 
vernment impoſed upon us by France; 
and that we would mal at lealt oe 
manly jiruggle, before we thus fur- 
rendered our national independence 

At length he ſaid, be did not 
blame us; that our determination was 
certainly proper, if we could keep it. 

© He ſaid this eloquent ditferta- 
tion might he true. America might 
bave maniteited, and he believed had 
manifeſted great triendſhip for France, 
and had juſt complaints agi ker. 
Bur, ſaid he, they (he arectury mcan- 
ing) ire guard d the 7 18 of aur Claims 
and the reaf.niig with which we 
mg ht ſupport them. 

% Perhaps you believe, that in re- 
turning and expoſing to vour cdon— 
try men, the wrreaſcnaclizofs u, e- 
mands «f this goverament, you will 
unite them in their refiitance to theſe 
demands— I are mitten: You 
ought to know, that the diplomatic 
Kill, and the MEANS he Pie ies 1 your 
country, are ſutncient to enable us, 
with the French par'y in America, 
to throw the blame on the federaliſts, 
&c. and you way ve afjured this will 
be d:ne. We I»: w we have a very 
conſiderable aty in America, &c. 

* the fac of Venice, was one 
which might befall the L aired ↄtates.“ 

« We ſaid, we were convinced that 
France miſcalculatea on the partic: 
in America; that the extreme i; 
tice ofterea to our country, would 
b e every man,” | 

Americans! have vou read theſe 
d' hp atches? Read them again: Then 
„ear— Are not your hearts hard as 
ada nant ? Then fwear—have you any 
patriv''c blond within your veins? 
1 het (wear—bave you any ſenfbi— 
lity for your wives, your children, 
and your country ? Ihen fwear— 
ſwear by che names of Warren, 
Meantgomersy, V. urtier, and Mercer 
—iv the ven-rable ſhade of Frank- 
In, and the blood of all theſe pa- 
wors who died tor the honour and 
ind envonce of America, that von 
wil! hold in erecoal al! orcence thoſe 
7 17 of ihe / rench, who, tor all y OUT 
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ſubmiſſion, moderation, and ſervices, 
bave treated you with inſolence, con. 
tempt, and injury; and threatened 
to eraſe your very name from the 
catalogue of nations: that you hold 
your liberty dear as lite—that in de- 
fence of it, you will ſhed your laſt 
drop of blood—that there ſhall be 
no French party in America, nor 
any foreign party whatever—that in 
defence ot your national honour and 
independence, you will (as our vir. 
taous commithoners have faid) aire 
t; a man—that you wiil be Ameri. 
cans—that being now convinced, 
from the moſt authentic documents, 
that the conduct of our government 
with regard to the French, has been 
pe: feetly prudent and paciic, you 
will rally about and {-pport your 
chief magiitrate, and all the contti- 
tured authorities of the tepublic. 
What greater inſult could be given 
to a nation than to be told by for- 
eigners, © we Know, we have in- 
juced and ahuſed you; we acknow- 
ledge that your cla:ms are juſt; but 
we have power; we will put our 
hands into your pockets, and rod you, 


_ You ſhall do as we order; or, we 


will whip you; nay, we will delicuy 
you as 4 uation.“' 

Language has no expreſſion for the 
indignation ſuch immenſe inſolence 
and wickedneſs, muit Kindle in the 
breatt H every true American. 

A time was, when there exiſted 


no French party in ins United States; 


becauſe, we were to a man, moi 
zcalouily their friends and well-withe 
ers. Upon the original principles of 
the French revolution, we are to fil, 
The French commenced with a claim 
of right to cho le a provernment for 
themicives, and eitao1ith at home the 
equal rights of man. Bur, when hey 
public and cficivily announced to 
the world, that t! cy were detet- 
mined to unite wich the factious ch 
titens oi atl nations, and deſtroy their 
g0\ernment ; when we found that 
they intermeddled with, and deilroy- 
ed VB! Suu F de rm 6 » that 
they Lad annihilated the oldeſt re- 


rublie tat ever exited, and gave it 


— — — 
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away to thoſe very enemies whom 
they ſtyled tyrants; when we found 
them departing from all princiy les of 
political honelty, truth, and confilt- 
ency ; and eſpecially when they treat- 
ed the American republic, for which 
they inſidiouſly profeſſed a friend- 
ſhip, with infulr, robbery, and de- 
ceit; then inderd, a French party ap- 
peared in America: that is to ſay, 
thoſe Americans who felt for the 

ace and happineſs of mankind, who 


felt moſt for their own country, awak- 


ed from their delirium, leaving a 
multitude of honeſt, well-meaning 
fellow-citizens, who were deluded by 
a few ambitious, intereited, or un- 
rincipled miſcreants, to form what 
— been heretotore called the French 
party. But, thank God, this party 
is doing away. Moſt of their lead- 
ers in congreſs and their leaders out 
of doors have come to their ſenſes. 
The love of their native country, 
which is as natural as filial or pa- 
rental aife&t1cn, has prevailed; and, 
however they may differ about tem- 
porary meaſures, ar pounds, ſhillings, 
and pence, they ſeem diſpoſed to de- 
fend its great ant? efiential intereſts. 

But on this ſubze& of party, there 
is ſtill a tale depending, which, like 
the dark ſpots upon the ſun, lours, 
and obſcures the political aſpect of 
the human character. 

The agents of the directory have 
the frankneſs, nay the boldneſs, to 
tell our ambaſſadors, © that they have 
the fill, and poſſeſs the means, in 
our country, to enable them with the 


French party in America, to throw 


the blame on the federaliſts, &c.“ 

A foreign nation poileiſes the 
means I—and that in the boſom of 
our country ?—and have a party in 
the United States at their devotion, 
prepared toencourage or ſupport them 
in plundering and murdering (for in 
this it mult terminate) their own fel- 
low-citizens! It cannot be. 'They 
have no ſuch party, in any extenſive 
ſenſe of the word—charity forbids 
the idea—human nature revolts at 


the conception—it is too unnatural, 


But there may be, and 1 have n 
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doubt there are, a few individuals fo 
debaſed, as, trom ſome ot the bad 
propenfities of the heart, or for mo- 
ney, to fell, or ſacrifice even their 
own country, to a toreign power. 
That ſuch unnatural moniters have 
exitted we are but too well informed 
from the hiltory of mankind in all 
aged nations; and we have had, and 
more than ever now have, too much 
evidence to ſuppoſe ſuch villains to 
diſgrace the American charaRer, 
They are this hour at work. Facts, 
ſtrong as death, evince the ſnameful, 
horrid truth. 

Who are they? Among others, 
they are thoſe dark aſſaſſins, who un- 
der the privilege and concealment of 
the preſs, notwithſtanding the incon- 
trovertible proof they hare before 
them, clear as the meridian ſun, of 
the juſtice and moderation ot our 
nation and government, of the ac- 
tual hoſt lities and baſeneſs of the 
French, do ſtill eſpouſe the cauſe of 
theie corrupt and haughty foreigners, 
againſt the honour, tereſt, and in- 
dependence of their own country. 
Theſe are the communication writers 
and other anonymous correſpondents 
of meſJrs, Greenleat and Bache. Mr. 
Fauchet's flour merchants, and others 
of his American conhCants—your 
callender:— and, Gracious Heaven, 
it is to be feared, ſome of a certain 
aſembly, are of this black catalogue: 
the French have expended millions 
at home and abroad in bribery and 
corruption; and beyond a doubt, a 
due proportion has ſettled in Ame» 
rica. 

Put let them remember, that (un- 
leſs ſome very extraordinary change 
{ſhould ſoon take place) the day is 
near at hand, when, if not the ven- 
geance, at leaſt the laws of the land 
will arreſt them in their criminal ca- 
reer; for, be aſſured, when war com- 
mences, treaon and ſedition muſt 
hide their heads, no longer ſupport- 
ed by the vehicle of new papers. 

What part the democratic ſocieties 
are taking at this momentous criſis, 


T do not yet preciſely know ; but I 
know tco much, I view them as 
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à battery againſt themſelves, their 
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ciations. I fear, like the concealed 
filent 'worm, they are ſapping the 
foundation of the tree of li 5 
But, theſe ſocieties will be the ſub- 
of ſome ſerious confideration 
ter, by 
WILLIAM WILLCOCES. 
New York, May 3, 1798. 


— 


From the Gazette of the United States, 
On Arming the Merchantmen. 
1 diſpatches lately received 


fram our envoys at Paris, exhi- 
bit to us a ſcene of villany, unparal- 
leled, I believe, in the hittory of any 
nation whatſoever. Though grieved 
to ſee a country once the object of 
my love and admiration, purſue ſo 
foul a line of conduct; yet I am hap- 
py thac it has been made apparent, 
when I obſerve the change of ſenti- 
ment which has taken place among 
that claſs of the community, on whom 
the happineſs, indeed the preſervati- 
on of this country in times of dif- 
ſiculty and danger, muſt ultimately 

This claſs, always actuated 
by honeſt and upright principles, al- 
ways deſirous to effectuate the hap- 
pineſs of their country, though ſome- 


times miſtaken in the means, have 


long been the dupes of the French 
and their emiſſaries. Their upright 
principles have been turned into 


atitude for the aſſiſtance given us 
in the revolutionary war, has been 
inſidiouſly made uſe of to undermine 
our 2 Enthuſiaſtically 
wiſhing for the liberty of mankind 
the remembrance of the aſſiſtance 
they derived from France yet freſh in 
their breaſts—they viewed with ex- 
ſtacy the birth of liberty there; and 
at the dawn of the revolution, would 
have riſked their exiſtence as a return 
to aſſiſt her, had they been left to 
themſelves. But our rulers, better 
acquainted with the fituation of af- 
fairs, and placed in a high and reſ- 
ponſible ſtation, reſtrained the fervor 
of the people, and early determined 
to obſerve a neutral pofition, Thus 


might I ex 


foiled in their by the pru- 
dent conduR of our government, they 
endeavoured to overthrow it, or at 
teaft to compel it to fide with them, 
by exciting — to complaints 
againſt its ures. In part 
did ſucceed ; they effected a diviſion 
in the ſentiments of the 
tremely prejudicial to the intereſt of 
this country. 
Many believed it to be impoſſible 
for the French to act wrong, and 
accuſed our government of being ene. 
mies to France, becauſe thoſe who 
had the direction of affairs, were not 
as ardent in their affection as tizem- 
ſelves. But theſe opinions are ſaſt 
wearing off the minds of honeſt Ame- 
ricans; the perſons who then filled 
the government, are viewed now as 
upright men, and indeed much cre- 
dit is due them, for withſtanding the 
loud clamour ſet up againit them; 
for having the reſolution to encoun- 
ter the odium of the people, when 
they might have obtained their ador- 
ation by a contrary conduct; for 
their integrity, when, notwithitand- 
ing theſe temptations, they deter- 
mined to act in that manner which 
they deemed beneficial to the coun- 
try. The veil which France dicw 
over her crimes, is now turn away, 
and they ftand expoſed to view in 
their full glare, and flaſh this truth 
in our faces, that ſhe in her policy 
towards other nations, is guided by 
no principles of juſtice whatſoever ; 
and that if we intend to obtain re- 
dreſs for the wrongs we have already 
ſuffered, or to prevent the commiſſi- 
on of the ſame for the future, it muſt 
be by force, and not by idle repre- 
ſentations of our injuries: as well 
pect to obtain my purſe 
of a thief, who had taken it from 
me, or to prevent his uſing me in 
the ſame way at another time, by 
convincing him of the impropriety 
of his conduct. Our ſhips have been 
taken and condemned on the moſt 
frivolous pretences; and the envoys 
cannot obtain redreſs for theſe inju- 
ries nor prevent the like being com- 


mitted fos the future, unleſs they 


people, ex- 
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conſent to them an enor- 
* in the 313 (to uſe 
their own language) as we do to the 
Algerines and Indians, In this fitu- 
ation, intereſt, juſtice, and honour, 
call aloud to us to protect our com- 
merce. In this country, trade and 
agriculture reciprocally depend upon 
each other; and neither can progreſs 
much without the affiſtance of the 
other. The preſent fituation of af- 
fairs in Europe has rendered it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, that the produce of 
our country ſhould be carried in Ame- 
rican veſſels. But if they are liable 
to be taken and condemned wherever 
they are met with by the French, the 
merchants will not riſk a veſſel and 
cargo on the ſeas, and the conſe- 
quence will be, that our produce will 
remain at home. Let any one refiet 
on the fituation of our country, and 
he will be convinced, that if com- 
merce is deſtroyed, agriculture will 
languiſh, and a great proportion of 
the le be chrown out ot employ. 
We ſhall probably experience thoſe 
diſtreſſing times which we encounter- 
ed in the war for independence. Sea- 
men and labourers immediately de- 
E on commerce, which gives 
ite to every thing, will be idle when 


that is deſtroyed; labourers in the 


country will be in the ſame cafe, by 
the conſeouent difcouragement to 
agrie'.twe ;z ard the country in ge- 
neral become impoveriſhed, and of 
courſe unable to raiſe thoſe taxes 
which are indiſpenſibly neceſſary for 
the payment of the intereſt of our 
national debt and the expenſes of our 
government, 

Ik a war ſhould take place, when 
in this fituation, we ſhould be in a 
deplorable ftate, deprived of the 
means of carrying it on with vigour. 
To prevent all thoſe dire effects which 
flow from permitting the unjuſt ag- 
greſſions of the French on our com- 
merce, it is propoſed to defend it; 
for which, a ſmall number of veſſels 
will be neceſſary, when, at the ſame 
ume, our merchants are permitted 
to arm their ſhips. No one certain- 


I will doubt the propriety of this, 
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when he conſiders the lawleſs depre- 


dations committed on our trade 
the French. To abſtain from it 
would be injurious to ourſelves and 
unjuſt to the private man. We have 
promiſed protection to thoſe who fail 
under our flag; and it is our duty 
to comply with our engagement ; but 
if it is not in our power, then ought 
we to allow the merchant to protect 
himſelf. 

The oppoſers of this ſcheme of 
defence, therefore, ſay nothing with 
reſpe& to the juſtice or injuſtice of 
it; but declare that it will infallibly 
plunge us into a war: from this, one 
would conclude that we are in a ſtate 
of abſolute peace; that our ſhips tra- 
vel the ocean unmoleſted ; and that 
our flag is reſpected in every quarter 
of the globe. No one would ſup- 
poſe, that our veſſels are ſeized wher- 
ever they are fourd, and that the 
injuring nation has refuſed to ſtop 
tiiis nefarious buſineſs, till we have 
complimented theny wich a large ſum 
of monev. On the contrary, I ra- 
ther think it would tend to preſerve 
peace, at leaſt it will tend to preſerve 
our property. We have ſeen enough 
of the French to know that inte rett 
is their God, and that to it they will 
ſacrifice every ccnfideration ; if there- 
fore, it is the intereſt of France ro 
declare war, no act whatever of ſub- 
miſſion on our part will retard it, no 
act whatever # | oppoſition accelerate 
it, though perhaps it may prevent it. 
Regardleſs 1 — 7 
as thoſe muſt be, who will not act 
juſtly unleſs they are bribed to do 
ſu—and ſuch are the French—if it 
is their intcreſt they will find ſome 
pretext ior war, "They will make war 
upon us for polluting the ſtream, 
though we ſhould ſubmiſſively and 
humbly deſcend to the bottom, and 
they proudly ſhould take their ſtand 
at the ſource. Thus, then, if we do 
not arm, ſtill we may have cauſe to 
fear a war; for the nation that takes 
offence at another, for preventing an 
infraction of her undoubted rights, 
certainly betrays a diſpoſition to in- 
tringe them, France will find it her 
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intereſt to make war upon us from two 
conſiderations, our wealth and our 
weakneſs: both at preſent concur to 
invite her hoſtilities. Our commerce 
extending itſelf to every quarter of 
the globe, and not a ſingle veſſel of 
war to protect it; and till lately our 
ſhips not allowed to protect them- 
ſelves; theſe were, moſt likely, the 
eircumſtamces which induced them to 
commit the aggreſſions on our com- 
merce, of which we complain; and 
while it remains unprotected, we may 
expect to ſee them continue. It was 
before ſaid, that if it was the inter- 
eſt of France, ſhe would declare war; 
and her intereſt to do ſo was ſaid to 
ariſe from two cauſes, weakneſs and 
wealth. If, then, we make ourſelves 
ſtrong, we deſtroy one great cauſe of 
the intereſt it would be ro her, and 
deftroying her intereſt tends to keep 
her in peace with us; thus then, the 
only argument againſt arming ap- 
pears to be in favour of it, when the 
ſubject is properly conſidered. At 
leaſt, it may preſerve our property 
from the lawleſs ſeizure of the French 
it may preſerve ſome families from 
that ruin which has fallen on hun- 
dreds, by their unjutt ſpoliations on 


our commerce. 
CAMILLUS. 
_ Philad. April 26, 1798. 


Alarming Deſertian. 

HAT would we think of a 
ſoldier, placed in a moſt im- 
portant ſtation, on whoſe fidelity and 
vigilance the fate of the whole army 
is depending, ſhould he deſert his 
poſt, at an hour of danger and alarm, 
and leave every thing expoſed to the 
enemy ? Is there any ſuch difference 
between a military and a civil truſt, 
that the ſoldier would be branded 
with infamy, in ſuch circumitances ; 
while the legiſlator and the ſtateſman 
expect to eſcape without reproach ? 
I ſee none ſuch. Never, ſince Ame- 
rica has been a nation, has ſhe known 
ſo eventful, ſo alarming a crifis; and 
yer, ſtrange to tell, never has there 
been ſuch a general ard early deſer- 


tion from congreſs, as at this time, 
Upon a call of the yeas and nays, 2 
few days fince, in the houſe of 
ſentatives, it appeared that one-fourth 
of the whole houſe was abſent, 
are daily dropping off. There are, at 
this time, fix members abſent from 
the ſenate; and, what is worſe, al 
from the federal ſida. 

What do theſe gentlemen mean} 
What can they ſeriouſly think of 
their own conduct? Becauſe 


have it in their power to draw their 
wages, and get into a ſtage at any | 


time, do they believe they have the 
right to do ſo? Is it confiſtent with 
the high duty, with the fidelity and 
vigilance they owe their country } 
Are they not reſponſible for the fate 
of the United States, as far as de. 
pends upon their exertions to preſerve 
them; and what will be their ſituati. 
on, what expiation can they make to 
their ruined country, if either ſaluta- 
ry meaſures are lott, or noxtous ones 
adopted in their abſence? To attend 
a county court, to viſit a ſick couſin, 
ro ſee their wives, to ride for the air, 
or to travel for the vapours ; are ſuf. 
ficient apologies for the moſt alarm. 
ing and unwarrantallle neglect of 
public duty ever known. Or are 
theſe gentlemen afraid ro ſtay and 
give their votes, in theſe critical 
times, leit France ſhould proſcribe 
them as traitors? No wiſdom, ta- 
lents, or virtue can alleviate ſuch 
conduct, or entitle them to the cen- 
fidence of their country. 
PATRIOTISM, 
April 25, 1798. 


From the United States Capelle. 


1 day brings freſh con- 


firmations of the truth of the 
rediction to our envoys, that the 
— faction in America would go 
all lengths with their imperious 4 
unprincipled maſters. It is more and 


more evident, that as many as maß 


dare, will join the ſtandard of France, 
if once erected in this country. Aﬀter 
all that has happened, there is 9 


other ſolution of the indefatigable FN 
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and malignant exertions which they 
are making, to propagate diſaffection 
to our own government, and to juſtify 
or extenuate the conduct of France. 
The authors of theſe exertions under- 
fand too well the human heart, not 
to know that ideas, winch Lave once 
taken deep root in a community, and 
have enliſted its paſſions againſt one 
object, and in favour of another, can- 
not ſuddenly be changed ; and that 
in the event of an invaſion they could 
not, if ſo diſpoſed, prevent their fol- 
lowers from acting in conformity 
with the ftrong bias, which had been 
reviouſly given to their feelings. 
They know this ſo well, that if they 
were not in their hearts more French- 
men than Americons—if they were not 
ready, in the gratification of ambiti- 
on, vanity, or revenge, or in com- 
pliance with the wages of corruption, 
io immolate the independence and 
welfare of their country at the ſhrine 
of France che) would not, as they 
do, purſue a conduct, which, they 
cannot be infenfible, leads to that 
fatal reſult: "Their pride, if not 
theic patriotiſm, would prevent them. 
Openly claimed by a foreign govern- 
ment, as its obſequious tools, the jea- 
louſy of their own honour would 
prompt them to be forward in giv- 
ing the lie to a claim, to them ſo 
$5,267 with ignominy. hat this 
as not been the ettect, is a convinc- 
ing proof, that they have embarked 
beyond the power of retreat. It af- 
fords a preſumption, that they are in 
a ſituation which leaves them no lon- 
ger wills of their own. It is aſto- 
nilking to obſerve, that they not 
only do not contradict the charge by 
their actions, but ſeem little, if at 
all, ſolicitous to diſavow it in their 
lan unge. And, in the meaſures 
which they advocate, with an ef- 
froury unequatlcd under fimlar cir- 
camffances zu te hutory of any nati- 
©, they Cit; lay, unequiyncally, their 
Froſtitute devotion to the encmics of 
ir Country, 

A principal expedient em loyed 

y thele men to ſcecnd the 1riews of 
te French gorerament, and counter- 
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act the ſalutary impreſſions on the 


public mind, which its abominable 


treatment of us 1s calculated to pro- 
duce, is to inculcate, that our en- 
voys, in the conferences they have 
communicated, have been the du 
of unauthorized and ſwindling im- 
poſtors; and chat our government, in 
publiſhing their difpatches, has been 
actuated by a deſite to make the cir- 
cumſſance ſubſervient to a long pre- 
meditated deſign of rupture with 
France. 

Ihe French account of a tranſacti- 
on, in which the deſpots of France 
have viclated a right of nations, ſa- 
cred among favage as well as civiliz- 
ed men, by impriſoning the ambaſſa- 
dor of Portugal; is preſled into the 
ſcrvice of the infamous ſcheme of de- 
faming our own government, and 
vindicating thofe deſpots. "This ac- 
count repreſents the Portugueſe mini- 
fier as having been Ceceived into the 
advance of a large ſum of money, as 
a bribe to three of the directory, by 
pretenced agents of the French go- 
verpment; which, coming to light 
through the channel of the French 
miniſter at the court of Portugal, 
occationed the impriſonment of the 
Portugueſe ambaſiador and ſeveral of 
the pretended agents. And it is al- 
leged, that a like impoſition has, in 
all probability, been ptactiſed upon 
Cur envoys. 

What may appear to be the real 
nature of the tranſaction in queſtion, 
can only be judged of when the Por- 
tugueſe government, free ſrom the 
dread of France, ſhall Fave told its 
ſtory; when, if ever, the impriſoned 
minitter ſhall be at liberty to explain 
the grounds of the confidence, which 
he repoſed in the agents to whom the 
money was advanced. I ill then, all 
judgment of the true complexion of 
the aſlair mult be ſuſpended. 

In the mean time, the character of 
bold iniquity, which the directory 
have ſo eminently earned, authorizes 
the ſuppoſiucn, that the agents now 
diſavuwed, were really agents of the 
government; that they actually re- 


ceived the bribe tor the directory; 
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that theſe, deeming it expedient af- 
terwards to — the expectati- 
cs given to Portugal, found it ne- 
eciſary to diſclaim the inducement; 
and, as a colour to their ill faith, and 
as a ſhield againſt the infamy of the 
proceeding, to impriſon the miniſter 
and the inferior agents. The ent 
raiers of France have ſoared to fo 
ſtupendous a height of profligacy, 
that the diminutive vices of other 
men aF»rd no ſtandard by which to 
judge of their conduct, no clue to the 
myſterious labyrinth of their compli- 
cated crimes. 

There are even circum{ances to 
countenance the ſuppoſition of this 
double plot. Ir is ſtated, that Waſ⸗ 
covich, one of the perſons diſavowed 
and ſeized, was apparently ia cloſe 
conneCtion with Beaumarchatis, “ was 
in oftenjible familiarity with govern- 
ment men,” and had actually had 
communication with @ real agent of 
government, for the pr r pre of diſco 
vering the vic u of newly arrived 

foreign enTys; and 1: appears that 
| Beaumarchais is not among the per- 
ſons ſeized. 

It may ſerve as an index to the 
affair, to underſtand that Beaumar- 
chais is one of the moſt cunning and 
intriguing men of Europe ; that he 
was employed under the royal go- 
vrerament, as a ſecret, conſidential 
agent, in which capacity he acted be- 
tween the United States and France, 
before the acknowledgment of our 
independence; and that he is known 
to be in intimate connection with the 
preſent French miniſter for foreign 
relations. 

In the capacity of confidenti il 
agent, a conſiderable part of the mo- 
nies advanced by France, for the uſe 
of the United States, paſſed through 
his hands. There was a ſum of a 
million of livres, which dr. Frank- 
lin, in the careleſſneſs of confidence, 
acknowledged to have been received, 
of which the application could not 
be traced. When enquiry, on be- 
half of our government, was made 
of the French miniſter, concerning 


the appropriation of this million, the 
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only anſwer to be obtained was, 
it was a ** /ecret du cabinet. 
the revolution has unravelled this þ 
cret. During the reign of Robeſ. 
pierre, Beaumarchais was in dif 
and a fugitive. The miniftry of that 
period, not ſcrupling to unveil the 
corruptions of the old government, 
charged the reccipt of the miſſing 
million upon Beauinarchais, and fut. 
niſhed a copy of the recript which be 
is alleged to have given for :t. 

This tranſaction proves that Beau. 
marchais, beſides being the con. 
dential, political agent of the then 
adminiftration of France, was the in. 
ſtrument or accomplice of its cupi. 
dity. What but the participation of 
the miniſter in a ſcheme of ember. 
zlemcnt, could have induced him to 
make @ cabinet ſecret of the applica- 
tion of this money ? 

Who a more likely, a more fit in. 
ſtrument of the avidity of the pre. 
ſent government, than this fame Hau- 
marchais ? When men, apparently in 
cloſe connection with him, take bribes 
from foreign miniſters, proteſſedly for 
the uſe of the directory, what more 
probable than that they are truly for 
that uſe—that Beaumarchais is the 
link between the directory and the 
oſtenſible agents? 4 

If afterwards expedient or neceſ- 
ſary to diſavow, what more eaſy to 
be managed? Beaumarchais is, no 
doubt, too adroit to tranſact ſuch 
A L, manner that - — 
of proof of his agency. incul- 

2 by his agents, he has only 

Idly to deny the charge, and to 
treat it as a part of the impoſture. 
The all-ſufficient patronage of the di- 
rectory could not fail to inſure cre- 
dit to his denial, and to ſhield him 
from detection. 

In ſuch a caſe, the 3 to 


be expected are exactly ſuch as occur 
in the preſent affair. The immedt- 
ate and chief agent untouc 


The ſubalterns are conſigned to pu- 
niſhment, rea! or ſeeming. The ſem- 
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blance of puniſkment may even be a 
thing underſtood all round. As yet, 
nothing more than impriſonment 1s 
known to have taken place; and it 
is very poſſible that final _— 
may attend Waſcovich and his col- 
leagues; though, from the charac- 
ter of the directory, if neceſſary to 
their purpoſes, they would find no 
difficulty in the ſacrifice of theſe men, 
by hurrying them to the guillotine 
after a mock trial, or by giving them, 
as in the caſe of Carnot, a ſecret 
patiport to the otlier world. 

This comment upon the affair, 15 
juſtified by the ſacts aſcertained in 
our caſe, The participation of the 
French miniſter for foreign relations, 
in the propoſitions of the 2 agents 
to our envoys, admits of no queſ- 
tion. To be convinced of this, we 
have only to compare the declarati- 
ons and propoſals of the agents with 
thuſe of the miniſter himſelf. 

in the communications of thoſe 
agents, the leading ideas are, that 
the GireQory were greatly incenſed 
at ſome paſſages in the preſident's 
ſpeech ; that reparation mult be made 
for them; that money might be a 
ſubſtitute for other ceparation ; that 
ts money was to be offered by our 
envoys, and to ſerve as prcket-money, 
as a gratuily for the directory; and 
that in addition to it there muſt be 
a loan to the republic, in the ſhape 
of a purchaſe ot Dutch reſcriptions, 
or in ſome other ſhape. Ihe gratu- 
ity to be about £.50,000 ſterling. 

The fame ideas ſubſtantially ap- 
pear in the conterences with Talley- 
rand himfelf. In that of the 28th 
October, he begins by ſtating that 
the Cirectory had paſſed ax arrete, in 
which they had demanded of the en- 
*9yS an explanation of ſome parts, 
and reparation fox other parts of the 
5 ſpeech to congreſs; that 
ne was ſenſible 2 fiiculties would ex- 
it on the part of the envoys rela- 
ure to the demand, but that by i. 
*f-ring money, he thought he could 
prevent the effect of the arrere. 

characteriſtic features in both 
cafes are, offence given by the ſpeech, 


ny 
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reparatim to be demanded by the di- 
rectory, and a commutation of the 
required reparation for -orey. The 
only difference 1s, that the agents 
call this pocket-money for the directory, 
a gratuity, &c. while the miniſter 
gives it no ſpecific name or deſtina- 
tion. But, we diſcover ſtill more 
clearly, from what follows, that he 
means the ſame thing with the agents. 
The envoy having anſwered, that he 
and his colleagues had no power to 
make a loan, but could ſend one of 
their number for inſtructions on the 
propoſition, if deemed expedient, pro- 
vided that the other objects of the 
negociation could be diſcuſſed and 
adjuſted: Talleyrand replied, that 
this matter about the money muſt be 
ſettled dire#ly, wwithout ſending to Ame- 
rica; that he would not communi- 
cate the arrete for a week; and that 
if the envoys could adjuſt the diffi 
culty with reſpect to the ſpeech, an 
application would, nevertheleſs, go 
to the United States for a lan. The 
loan is here manifeſtly a different 
thing from the money to be advanced 
for reparation. Ihe laſt muſt be ar- 
ranged immediately, though the firſt 


might wait the iſſue of an applicati- 


on to the government of this coun- 
try. The firit is plainly the . 0, coo 
ſterling for pactet money; the laſt is 
the contribution by way of loan to 
the republic. This coincidence fixes 
definitively the concert between the 
miniſter and the agents, and traces 
unequivocally to the former, the dou- 
ble demand of a bribe and a loan. 
The concluſion is inevitable. 

It is alſo confirmed by what took 
place on the 17th December. When 
one of our envoys mentioned to the 
miniſter, that the perſon deſignated 
as Y, had that morning made him 
propoſitions (alluding to thoſe for the 
gratuity and loan) the miniſter re- 
plied, that the information which Y 
had given was juſt, and might always 
be relied upon. This was explicitly 
to recognize Y as his agent, and to 


_ authorize the giving of credit to his 


propoſitions. A quibble has been 
ſtarted on this point. It is pretend- 
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ed, that the declaration that the in- 
formation given by Y was juſt, did 
not import that the prop;/i15-n5 he had 
made were authorized. But, beſides 
that it was natural to look for vague- 
neſs of expreſſion in ſo myſterious 
and fo foul a tranſaction; as the term 
ir reti was vied in reply to the 
iuggeſtion that props. 157 had been 
made, it muſt necefiartly be under- 
ooritood to intend that the mm frmati- 
, which Y had gi:en in reference 
to the proprſeitions fpoken of by the 
envoy, was jutt and might be relied 
upon. Again, formation was the 
molt apt term that could have been 
emploved. M and the other agents 
Pp roteſſed not to nate propoſe! 21, but 
to 7f,rm our envoys What propr ſerine 
made by them were likely to be ac- 
ceptable. | 

Such are the wretched ſhifts to 
which the tactious adherents of France 
are driven in the attempt to obſcure 
the truth, and to miſlead their coun- 
trymen, Their futility is palpable. 
It 1s evident that the agents, who 
conſerred with our envoys, were not 
unpoltots, but were truly the emiſ- 
ſaries of the French miniſter; and 
that their molt odious propoſitions 
were not only ſanctioned, but even 
reiteratad by him. "The connection 
between the miniſter and the directo- 
ry, from the nature of the thing, 
can only be inferred from his office 
and from his perſonul character. Ihe 
moſt citcumſpect man in the world, 
it is utterly incredible that he would 
hazard himſelt in ſuch a wax, un- 


less, acting for the directory, he was 


afſfured of their omnipotent ſupport. 
Whether he be himſelf a mercenary 
partaker of the bribes which are ex- 
torted, or only the initrument of the 
rapacity of the dire tory to maintain 
his influence with them, for the ac- 
compliſhment of ſome great ulterior 
deſign, mult be referred to time, and 
is 6: little moment to the United 
States. | | | 

Vi natever, then, may have been 
tho cafe with reſ ect to the. Portugueſe 
mintter, it is Cemoniiinted that our 
envoys bare not been, as alles, 


the dupes of unauthorized agenty; 
but have had the dexterity to aſcer- 
tain the corruption and oppreſſion 
from the mouth of the miniſter him- 
ſelf. Ihe probability is, that in the 
other inſtance, likewiſe, the cotrup- 
tion which is now denied, did really 
exiſt; as it moſt certainly does in 
our caſe; though it is to be looked 
for, that here alſo it will be denied, 
and our envoys, if within the graſp 
of the monſters, made the victims of 
their fraudulent tyranny. The ab- 


ject partiſans of France, anticipating 


this reſult, are preparing the way fur 
its juſtification, | 
DETECTOR. 
Philud. Fannary 13, 1798. 


From the Aurora. 

The Cataſtraphe.—No. I. 

HE criſis is arrived, which was 

foreſeen by the philoſopher, and 
predicted by the friends of liberty 
and peace. Perhaps hiſtory cannot 
furnith an example of a nation ruſh- 
ing with ſuch rapidity from proſpe- 
rity to ruin, as chat unhappily exhi- 
bued by our own country. The 
termination of the late war with 
Great Britain, left the United States 
with a character admired by the 


world, and with proſpects flattering 


to the patriot, and confolatory to the 
ptulanthropift. Ihe flight web which 
bound us together under the confe- 
deration was ſtrengthened 1n its tex- 
ture, without any of thoſe rude ſhocks 
that mark political changes 1n the 
trans-Atlantic world. Ihe conſtitu- 
onal! machine, the work of compto- 
miſe and peace, began to move with 
eaſe, commerce raited its head, agti- 
culture revived, and a general elaſ- 
ticity ſeemed to pervade the commu- 
nity, when a new æra in human at- 
fairs commenced in the French revc- 
lution. Unhappily for the United 


States, this event was viewed either 


with the eye of jealouſy or of abhor- 


rence by the American adminiſttati- 
on, from the moment the republic 
ot France was announced to the 


world, 'I his diſpoſition of jealou- 
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ſy or of hoſtility is the cauſe of all 
the evils under which we at preſent 
labour. It is in the weakneſs or 
wickedneſs of the adminiſtration, that 
we muſt look for an explanation of 
thoſe ills which afi&t our country. 
It is far from my intention to juſtiſy 
the ſeverities which have been exer- 
ciſed by the government of France 
on unoffending individuals; perhaps 
true magnanimity would have dictat- 
a more generous policy. My object 
is to ſhow, that the ſyſtematic ef- 
forts of the adminiſtration have ge- 
nerated thoſe evils which we all ex- 

rience, and have raiſed thoſe dark 
clouds in the political horizon, that 
menace ſerious calamity. 

It will be recollected, that in the 
day of our revolutionary difficulty, 
when we had to contend with a na- 
tion whoſe ferocity was commenſu- 
rate to its power, a nation whoſe ob- 
jet and whoſe efforts were to ſubju- 

te theſe ſtates; France extended 
2 hand to us in friendſhip, and as 
an evidence of her ſincerity, bound 
herſelf to us in a treaty of alliance. 
The laws of nations and the obliga- 
tions of morality, made no change 
in this pat, when the government of 
France experienced a tranſition from 
monarchy to republicaniſm. Under 
the faith of that treaty, and under 
an impreſſion that the preſſure of our 
revolutionary difficulties would beget 
a ſy mpathy for her ſituation, did the 
infant republic diſpatch a miniſter, 
charged with full powers to ftrength- 
en the bonds of amity which united 


the two nations. The American ad- 


miniſtration kept aloof from the over- 


_ tures made by the minifter of the 


French republic, and parried every 
attempt to ſtrengthen the bonds of 
amity, by diplomatic fineſſe. Nay, 
fuch was the ſecret hoſtility to the 
cauſe of France, that the preſident of 
the United States balanced as to the 
propriety of recognizing the miniſter 
of the republic, or of acknowledging 
the agent of the pretended regent, 
who was then in this city, and in 
habits of the ſtricteſt intimacy with 


the chief of the preſideat's council, 
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The famous queries, which he ſub- 
mitted to the heads of the depart- 
ments, will ſhow the ideas which 
floated in his mind, and the ſenſati- 
ons that he experienced as to the 
French revolution. The queries are 
a link in the chain of occurrences 
which demand attention, They will 
ſerve as a faithful clue to thoſe mea- 
ſures that bave grown out of the po- 
licy of the adminiſtration. 

* Queſtion 1. Shall a proclamati- 
on iſſue for for the purpoſe of pre- 
venting interferences of the citizens 
of the United States, in the war be- 
tween France and Great Britain, &c. 
Shall it contain a declaration of neu- 
trality or not? What ſhall it con- 
tain ? 

Q. 2. Shall a miniſter from the 
French republic be received ? 

* Q. 3. If received, ſhall it be 
abſolutely or with qualifications ; and 
and if with qualifications, of what 
kind ? 

* Q. 4. Are the United States 
obliged by good faith, to conſider 
the treaties heretofore made with 
France, as applying to the preſent 
ſituation of the parties? May they 


renounce them, or hold them ſuf- 


pended till the government of France 
ſhall be eſtabliſhod ? 

* Q. 5. If they have the right, 1s 
it expedient to do either, and which? 

Q. 6. If they have an option, 
would it be a breach of neutrality to 
conſider the treaty flill in operation? 

* Q. 7. If the treaties are to be 
conſidered as now in operation, is 
the guarantee in the treaty of alli- 
ance applicable to a defenſive war on- 
ly, or to a war either offenſive or 
defen{ive? 

* Q. 8. Does the war in which 
France 1s engaged, appear to be of- 
fenſive or delenſive on her part; or 
of a mixed and equivocal character? 

Q. 9. If of a mixed and equi- 
vocal character, does the guarantee in 
any event apply to fuch a war? 

„ Q. 10. What is the effect of a 
guarantee, ſuch as that to be found 
in the treaty of alliance between the 
United States and France? 


% Q. 11. Does any article in ei- 
ther of the treaties prevent ſhips of 
war, other than privateers, of the 
powers oppoſed to — from com- 
ing into the ports of the United 
States to act as convoys to their own 
merchantmen; or, does it lay any 
other reſtraint upon them more than 
would apply to the ſhips of war of 

rance ? 

Q. 12. Should the future re- 

nt of France ſend a miniſter to the 
United States, ought he to be re- 
ceived ? 

Q. 13. Is it neceſſary or adviſ- 
able to call together the two houſes 
of congreſs, with a view to the pre- 
ſent potture of affairs; If it is, what 
ſhould be the particular objects of 
ſuch a call ? 

Signed, | 
* Go, WASHINGTON. 
ee Philad. April 18, 1793.” 


Nothing could more ſtrongly evince 
the 20995 Ton which the deſtruction 
of the French monarchy had on the 
adminiſtration, than the foregoing 
queries. They were offered to the 
heads of departments, betore the ar- 
rival of citizen Genet in this city. 
The people and the government ex- 
perienced different feelings; and the 
popular ſentiment no doubt decided 
the prefident in his recognition of the 
miniſter, as at that time there was 
no chance of effecting a ** counter 


current.” 
NESTOR, 
Philad. April 14, 1798. 


No. II. 
THAT there has been a ſyſtema- 


tic effort on the part of the admini- 
ſtration, to alienate this country from 
France, and to attach it to Great 
Britain, the context of the meaſures 
will demonſtrate to every impartial 
mind. Scarcely had the French re- 
public launched into exiftence, when 
the plan of alienation was prepared. 
Ihe preceding queries leave no doubt 
of the deſign ; and although, in the 
then ſtate of the public ſenſation, it 
was an affair of too great hazard, to 


refuſe to recognize the miniſter of 
the republic, and to receive the agent 
of the regent, every inſidious mean 
was employed to produce that effect 
indirectly, which would have involy. 
ed the authors in diſgrace, and ren. 
dered their ſchemes abortive, if open. 
I: avowed. The miniſter Genet was 
thwarted in every meaſure ; embar- 
raſſments were multiplied upon him 
at every ſtep he took—every artifice 
was employed to produce irritation 
in a mind keenly ſenſible of the in- 
teteſts of its country, and alive to 
the great cauſe of humanity. The 
calculations were well conceived, the 
means certain of the end in view, 
and the effects were a natural reſult, 
Jo render the miniſter odious, was 
to compromit the cauſe of his nati- 
on; for it is an unfortunate feature 
in human affairs, that the cauſe in 
which men embark, however lau- 
dable, too frequenly ſuffers injury by 
confounding principles with their 
agency. Perhaps the miniſter was 
thrown off his pivot by the wiles of 
his antagoniſts, and committed ſome 
indiſcretions ; be this, however, as it 
may, he was entrapped and denounc- 
ed by the adminiſtration, and the 
French nation was implicated 1n the 
denunciation. 

Previouſly to the rupture Het ween 
him and the admin'ſtra-ion, overture; 
were made by him to draw eig two 
nations cloſer, hy a treaty mutually 
comprehenſive of their intereſts. A 
ſubterfuge, by no means honourable, 
was reſorted to by the adminiltration, 
to prevent the fatal conſequences to 


their views which would reſult from 


a more intimate connection. "The 
miniſter was told, that the ſenate wras 
in reeſt, and that, therefore, a nego- 
ciation could not be entered upon. 
An influential fecretory predicted at 
this period, that the 1a af Frame 
7 = not lift tires munths 1 09 delay 
the negociation, then, until the meet- 
ing of the ſenate, was, i. his view, 
to delay it until the republic tho be 
be in the management of his Pilnitz 
friends. No ſtumbling- block of this 
ſort was thrown in the way of the 


Britiſh negociation; for the ſenate 
was kept ignorant, that a treaty was 
the object of Jay's miſſion, until it 
was actually concluded. Evidence 
cannot be ſtronger, of the early hof- 
tility of the adminiſtration to the 
French republic, and of its alie&tion 
for Great Britain. The memorable 
declaration of the late preficent, that 
the friends of France, were © he 
ans of war and confufton””, need 
not be recurred to, in proof of this 
tion. 

It will be unneceſſary, and perhaps 
tedious, to bring into view the lub- 
ordinate circumſtances of embarrats- 
ment to France, which aroſe out of 
the ſovoritiſm of the admiſt ration for 
Great Britain. Let us paſs to that 
jnſtrument of ruin, the Britiſh trea- 
ty. After a declaration had been 
made to the miniſter of the French 

ublic, that no negociation with him 
could be entered upon, becauſe the 
ſenate was in receſs, was mr. Jay 
taken from the preſidency of the bench 
of the ſupreme court of the United 
States, as a ſpecial envoy, to nego- 
ciate a treaty with Great Britain, 
without the privity or conſent of that 
ſenate, whoſe concurrence had been 
declared previouſly neceflary to a ne- 
gociation. A veil of the deepeſt ſe- 
crecy covered this tranſaction. Ihe 
Gflinulation of the adminiſtration on 
this ſubject was proþund. Ihe mi- 
niſter Fauchet was aſſured, that no- 
ming more was intended by the miſſi- 
on, than to obtain a redreſs of wrongs, 
that a treaty was not contemplated 
by the executive. Mr. Monroe was 
inſtructed to give ſimilar aſſurances 
to the government of France. Thus, 
ite the adminiſtration were actual- 
ly negociating a treaty with Great 
Britain, was the belief impoſed upon 
tie French republic, that a treaty 
was not meditated. Was ſuch a con- 
duct juſt or hononrable ? Was it cal- 
culated to keep up a good underſtand- 
ung with a nation with whom we 
ute in treaty * Tf this treaty con- 
tamed nd fearur's of hoſtility to 
France, the irie and treachery 
of the adminiftr arty, night kave ei- 
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c:ped her contempt or her indigna- 
tiou; but when there was tuperadded 
to the vileſt hy pocriſy and treachery, 
a ſacrifice of her juſt claims upon us, 
reſentment m uſt have been looked for 
as a natural efte from a cauſe of our 
own creation, 'This treaty contains 
not only a dereliction of our engage- 
ments with France ; but the neutral 
rights of our country are by it com- 
pletely ſurrendered into the hands of 
Great Britain. If ftipulations ſo hoſtile 
to an ally merited a better treatment 
than we have received, it muſt have 
been looked for, rather from the mag- 
nanimity of the French republic, than 
from the texture of our own virtues. 
No one in the leait converſant with 
the affairs of the United States, whoſe 
mind ſoars above party prejudice, 
but muſt admit, that the Britiſh trea- 
ty is the fource from whence have 
iſſued all our embaraſſments and all 
our misfortunes, It exhibits ſuch pal- 
pable evidence of attachment to Great 
Britain and enmity to the French re- 
public, that the French government 
mutt have been blind to their own 
intereſt or traitors to their own coun- 
try's cauſe, 1f their indignation re- 
mained urexcited, By it, the po- 
ſition the adminiſtration affected to 
take at the commencement of the 
war, by the declaration of neutrality, 
was completely abandoned ; and the 
United States were made acceſſaties 
of the Pilnitz coalition, by a change 
in the ſtate of things which gave to 
the enemy of France additional re- 


ſources. 
NESTOR. 
Plilad. April 16, 1798. 


No. III. 


I'T is an ungracious duty to proſ- 
ecute an enguiry into the miſconduct 
of a government. The partizans of 
it, whoſe mouths are already ſtopped 
from clamour by ſops, or are wide 
ſtretched to receive them, bellow forth 
the direft imprecations againſt every 
attempt to rend the veil of gongen— 
mental iniquity. 'I hey have already 
been boiſterous here, and doom thoſe 
to the fate of Dathan, and Aram, 


who have dared to queſtion executive 
infallibility. 

The preſent moment is peculiarly 
inauſpicious to ſuch enquiry. Things 
have been ſo managed, as to give a 
falſe direction to the public feeling; 
and at ſuch. an inſtant the labour of 
inveſtigation is multiplied upon the 
anthor. The truth, however, muſt 
be told; and never was the call 
louder for it, than at this moment, 
when every engine is in motion to 
* our country into war. There 
is ſomething ſo alluring, fo capti- 
vating in «var, that the federalits 
ſeem to ſigh for it as anxiouſly, as 
a lover for his abſent miſtreſs. Diſ- 
guiſe it, however, as they will, ſtill 
war 1s an evil, and will entail, per- 
haps, endleſs miſery upon the United 
States. 

Before the fatal blow is ſtruck and 
the Rubicon paſſed, it is a duty which 
the people owe themſelves, to aſcer- 
tain the juſtice of a war, and that the 
cauſes which led to it, do not impli- 
cate their governinent, A neceſſity, 
_ virtuous and imperious, can alone 
juſtify an appeal to arms: Without 
a ſelf-approving conſcience, man is 
timid in his purſuits, and moves on 
towards deſolation and murder, with 
heſitating ſtep. ar is murder; and 
to commit murder, without bein 
prompted to it by inevitable neceſſi- 
ty, cannot meet tne approbation of 
an untinctuted conſcience, or of the 
God of juſtice. 

An endeavour has heen already 
made to trace the cauſes, which have 
led to the preſent awful criſis. Let 
them be examined from their origin 
to their end; and he who can, after 
a candid review of the ſubject, pro- 
nounce the adminiſtration of our 
country guitleſs, is fit for treaſon, 
ſtratagem, and ſpoils. If, then, the 
meaſures of our own governiwent 
have not been bottomed upon juſtice, 
are we to ſubmit our country to de- 
folation, and our bodies to maſlacre, 
to ſupport them? Are wrongs to be 
legitimated by blood, and are viola- 
tions of moral and political obligati- 
on, to be rendered orthodox by war? 
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In vain have the United States con. 
tended for a government of the 
ple, if the footſteps of monarchy are 
to he purſued, and the ſword is to be 
unſheathed, whenever an individual, 
or a few, from pride, ambition, av. 
arice, or a luſt of power, ſhall think 
proper to erect the ſtandard of hof. 
tility. 

But, to return to the Britiſh trea. 
ty. This inſtrument was viewed, hy 
the major part of the people, as hof. 
tile to France, and injurious to our. 
ſelves. Never was unanimit greater, 
than in its reprobation. 'I he cetorm. 
ity of its features was admitted, even 
by its friends: but it was a forourite 
inſtrument for the deſigning; and 
therefore it was ratified. "The means 
employed to procure its final adopti- 
on, ought never to be forgotten, 
The fears of the pacific were aſſailed 
by the cry of war; the intereſt of the 
agriculturiſt, by a depreciation in the 
price of produce; and the merchant 
was alarmed by a forged exhibit of 
the account of profit and loſs. Even 
the clergy were enliſted under the 
banners of the treatv ; and the difci- 

les of the Meſſiah were converted 
into the tools of party. he pubpit 
was m2tamorphofed into a _rovtrumn, 
from whence were fulminated tle 
direſt anathemas againit the oppo— 
nents of that inſtrument. Var, ⁊car, 
or the treaty, was echoed through eve- 
ry town and everv hamlet, War was 
then an evil, which was to he averted 
by the moſt abjeft concefiions. Its 
horrors were conjured up to the a. 
frighted mind, ludeouſly arraved by 
all the luxuriance of fancy, and al 
ready were the ſhricks of the infant, 
and the groans of the dying, hex in 
the weſt wind. By means like theſe, 
was this inſtrument of prace made tne 
ſupreme la of the land. 

Not ſatisfied with deceiving and 
injuring the French republic, the ac 


miniſtration ſeemed refolved to wass 
a rupture inevitable. With this wies 


was mr. Monroe recalled. This mi. 
niſter, by his ability, integrity, anc 
the confidence which he 1nſpired in 
the government of France, had li- 
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therto preſerved a good underſtand- 
ing wi that government. His con- 
duct was ſo much the oppoſite of that 
of his predeceſſor, who was continu- 
ed in E miſhion till the American 
character was nearly diſgraced, and 
till it became dangerous to keep him 
there longer, on account of the ab- 
horrence in which he was held, that 
it begot the utmoſt confidence in 
him. Inſtead, like his predeceſſor, 
the friend and favourite of the Ame- 
rican adminiſtration, of intriguing 
and caballing in favour of toy aliſts 
and ariſtocrats, his conftant endea- 
vours went to conciliate the govern- 
ment to which he was fent; and 
thereby to ſerve the true intereſt of 
his country. This did not ſuit the 
adminiſtration, and mr. Monroe was 
ſuperſeded. "Lhe eſtect of this mea- 
ſure ſhall be the ſubject of another 


day. | 
NESTOR. 
Philad. April 17, 1798. 


No. IV. 
THE addreſs and ability of mr. 


Monroe, had, in ſome meaſure, neu- 
tralized the eflects of the Britiſh trea- 
ty upon the executive directory. To 
lay no more, he prevented any ſteps 
being taken diſadvantageous to our 
country. he fttanding which he ac- 
quired in France, and the adroitneſs 
with which he managed our intereſts, 
were but ſorry recommendations to 
an adminiſtration, highly tinctured 
with prepoſſeſſions in favour of Great 
Britain. The object of his miſſion 


| vas to deceie; and when things 


were matured, and deception no lon- 
ger necetlary, he was recalled ; and 
his reward terminated in an endea- 
vour to attach diſgrace to his charac- 
ter. His ſuccetſor was not received; 
and the recail left the United States 
without an agent to manage their in- 
tereits. "There can be no hazard in 
declaring, that, had mr. Monroe 
been continued in his miſſion, and 
been polleſſed of competent powers, 
all miſunderſtanding between the two 
republics would, at this moment, be 
at an end. If the adminittration had 


been ſincerely diſpoſed to reſtore har- 
mony, no meaſure could have been 
worſe calculated to produce the ef- 
fect, than the one which was adopted. 
To recall a miniſter, high in the con- 
fidence of that nation, at a moment 
when a ſenſe of injury was operating 
upon the paſſions, was an act of the 
extremeſt folly, or of the greateſt 
profligacy. 'The effect was, no doubt, 
foreſeen, and the meaſure the reſult 
of a well-digeſted ſcheme. "The con- 
ſequences need not be dwelt upon; 
they have come home to the 1 
of every man intereſted in the peace 
and happineſs of his country. 

The firtt overt act of diſpleaſure 
manifeſted by the executive directo- 
rv, difplayed itſelf in the ſuſpenſion 
of the functions of their miniſter 
Adet. "This meaſure, fo alarming 
in its aſpect, was falſified by the fe- 
deraliſis, and it was by them declared 
to be an clectioneering trick, defign- 
ed to procure the election of mr. Jef- 
ferſon to the prefidency of the United 


States. Ihe embryo miniſter to Por- 


tugal, the herald of deception, pro- 
claimed this to be the intention to 
the people. It was then inſiſted on, 
that it was a meaſure calculated for 
the moment, and deſigned to wreſt 
from the treemen of this country, the 
right of ſelf-government. An effect 
was produced by the aflertion. Had 
a full expreſſion of the ſentiment of 
the people obtained, by the electors, 
in heu of that of a party, inſtead of 
the horrors of war which now me- 
nace us, the mild reign of peace 
would have bleſſed our country. It 
cannot be forgotten, that Adams and 
peace, and Fefferſon and war, were 
echoed by the de raliſi: from New 
Hampſhire to Georgia. Happy would 
it be tor the United States, if their aſ- 
ſertions were now realized! Had de- 
ception been diſappointed in its aim, 
and had the avenues of truth been 
open, and an immediate election by 
the people obtained, the views of the 
Tories would have been fruſtrated ; 
and, inſtead of ruin to the farmer and 
the merchant, the reſult of the adopt- 
ed meaſures, the pulſe of proſperity 
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would have been raiſed to its natural 
ſtandard. 

If ever extravagance was reduced 
to a ſyſtem, it mutt be looked for in 
the meaſures of our admimitration. 
The peculiar ſtare of our country, 
ought to have dictated a concitiatory 
policy, bur, inſtead of an accommo- 
dation to circumitanees, the tone of 
adminiſtration bore an analogy to 
that of Louis the fourteenth, in the 
meridian of his ſplendour and his 
triumphs. The manifeſto of the ſe- 
cictary of itate, falſely called a letter 
to mr. Pincxney, contained every 
thing to inflame the paſtons, and 
kindle animoſity. Was it detiralle 
that the United States lould temain 
at peace? If fo, a didcrent temper 
would hare down e iclination. 
Did the ſtate of our country rye 
that our ancient ally ſhuld be con- 
ciled? If fo, the language o, con- 
ciliation ſhould have hecn * tituted 
to that of abuſe. Was it deftrahle 
_ the adverſe 1mpreitons, made by 

he Britiſh treaty, ſhould he effaced! ? 
| "Then, indeed, the countenance of the 

adm:ininiration ſhould have extoited 
mildneſo, rather than arrogance, com- 
placency, rather than rudeneis. Gaſ- 
conade was not the ſtyle to be refort- 
ed to, it there was ſincerity in the 


profeſſion to reſta re 2 and 
preſerve tranquility. Nations, like 


mdividuals, are not at all tin, and 
um ler all (ircumſtances, ro be bulli— 
ed into compliunce, it would be a 
wrong done the adminittration, to 
up of that conciliatiun was their 
ohcet. To admit fuch an opinion 
would be to confeſs, that folly only 
directed the meaſures of the Ameri- 
can cabinet. Short-fighted as was 
their wiſdom, they were not igno- 
rant, that a rupture woutd be the 
conſequence of their ſy!l:ms : but 
they calculated upon counter-revolu- 
tionaty meaſures in France; and up- 
on this expectation were their pro- 
_ ceedings predicated. Their withes 
took the lead; and, inſtead of be- 
ing guided by the ſober dictates of 
prudence and reaſon, the wildneſs of 
delice was mitaxer. toi the ſuggeſti- 
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ons of wiſdom, and its empire was 
unbounded. They expected what 
they wiſhed, and, eagerly in purſuit 
of their deſires, they ſaw not the 
ignis faiuus that was leading them to 
ruin. Happy would it be for this 
country, it the Tories were to be the 
only ſufferers; but alas! the inno- 
cent are to be victims of their guilt; 
and the calamities which menace us. 
like death, will know no diſtinc. 
tion! 
NESTOR. 
Piilad, April 19, 1798. 


No. V. 
THE ſlort adminiſtration of the 


prefe nt ch;ct mayitirate, forms an 
important "wy, nn the lnitory of 
the United States, and has aided 
confideratly in producing the pre- 
tent catailruphe, S0 Gguelſtionabie 
were his republican principles, that 
his electin to oftice was reftited by 
every real friend to price, avid every 
genuine lover of republicamim, It 
makes no part of the plan of theſe 
eſſays, to enter into an examination 
of the uncandid and dithenvurable 
means by which his election was ob- 
tainded ; neither is it within their 
deſign to ſnow, that he was not the 
choice of the people, expreſſed hy 
their immediate and major ſuiTrage. 
Policy, indeed, might have induced 
an expectation, that his acceſſion to 
the preadency, under the circum- 
ftances he did, and with the voice & 
the peopic unequivocally oppoted ty 
hin, might nave ſuggeſted caution 
in his fteps, and rac in his 
actions. His inauguration ſpeech li. 
cenſed ſuch a belief; but it was a de- 
luſion. "This his firſt eſſay promiſed 
much; but it was a ſpeculation in 
total repugnance to ſubſequent prac- 
tice, Never did man enter upon an 
oihce with a fairer proſpect of manag- 
ing conflicting parties by mY 
neuter; He might have influence 
both, by being a partizan of neither; 


and if his own declarations had been 


carried into effect, he would have diſ- 
armed party ſpirit of its rancour, and 
healed the unfortunate diviſions ot 


n 
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eur country. But he took a differ- 
ent ftand from the one he promiſed. 
Inſtead of being the chief magiſtrate 
of the while, he made himſelt the 
chief of a party, and placed himfelr 
as the high prieſt of certain politi- 
cal ſectaries. Ihe road to favour is 
through the quagmire of party ; and 
the recommendation to notice is to 
be ettimated by the devotion to the 
doctrines in The Defence of rhe 
American Conſtitutions.“ It the go- 
vernment of the United States was 
iitituted for the benefit of a part and 
not of the whole community—it ta- 
lents and virtue give no title to pub- 
lie confidence and truſt, when unat- 
tended by implicit ſubmiſlion to cer- 
tain political maxims—there would 
certainly be juitice in the diſcrimi— 
nation; but as long as the impreſſion 


remains, that our ſocial compact was 


entered into tor the benefit of al, 
the diftinction of the people into 
cite, can neither be conſidered poli- 
tic nor jut. It may be ſately av er- 
red, that the tide of party animoſity 
never roſe ſo high, as ſince the pre- 
ſident of the United States has de- 
monittated to the world, that he has 
decome the head of a party. Iheſe 
remarks flow not from enmity to the 
man, or from Gdilappuinted expecta- 
tions; unleſs indeed an abhorrence of 
his political hereſics ſhould he conſi- 
dered as enmity, ani tov great a te- 
hance upon the atſurances in his 
inauguration ſpeech, as diſappoint- 
ment. 

His firſt public eſſay taught us to 
expect, that his efforts would have 


been ſincere to preſerve the amity of 


our foreign relations. Mr. Pinckney, 
as has been alceadv noticed, was not 
received by the executive directory. 
Ordinary powers were not competent 
to extraordinary occaſions, and there- 
fore, he failed in his reception. he 
refuſal to recognize him produced an 
efferveſcence in the blood of mr. 
Adams, which promiſes the moſt ſe- 


nous and alarming conſequences. Had 


the powers of mr. Pinckney been 
commenſurate to the object, little 
ubt can be entertained, that he 


would have been recognized, that a 
di ſcuſſion of exiſting ditterences would 
have been entered upon, and that its 
iſſue would have been peace. Inſtead, 
however, of enlarging the powers of 
the miniſter, and authorizing him to 
go further than merely faithfully to 
repreſent the diſpoſition of the go- 
vernment and people of the United 
Strtes, their diſpoſition being one, 
* to remove jralinſies, and obwiate com- 
plaints, by ſhirwing that they were 
grandleſs —inſtead of enabling him 
to be a regrciator, rather than that of 

an evi and a cerſor, an extraor- 
dinary convocation of congreſs was 
proclaimed, and as extraordinary an 
addreſs delivered to the repreſenta- 
tives of the nation. It was this ſpeech 
which interpoſed the barrier to an 
adjuſtment of our Cifferences with the 
French republic. It was this ſpeech 
which prevented the recognition of 
our envoys by the directory; for they 
could not conhde in the fincerity of 
that adminittration, which, under the 
pretence of reconciliation, menaced 
them with inſult and the ſword. 'I he 
impolicy and intemperance of mr. 
Adams may yet entail great evils up- 
on the United States; tor, on account 
of his indiſcretion, was the commu— 
tation of thirty-two millions of florins 
ſuggeſted to our envoys. 'l wenty- 
fave thouſand dollars a year for him- 
ſcif, and ſeveral millions to the French 
republic, for his intemperance, are 
rather exorbitant ſums to be exacted 
from the people. When a monarch 
gives a looſe to his pattions, exactions 
which are the price of them, are paid 
by himſelf; for, as the people are his 


property, the contents of their pock- 


ets ate but a portion of his ſtock. 
It mr. Adams conſidered the purſes 
of the American peopie as his own, 
there would be nothing wrong in the 
demand of thirty-two millions for his 
gratifications; but although we are 
talt trending towards that point, we 
are not yet made to believe that 
we are made for the preſident, and 
not the preſident for us. The ex- 
treme qualmiſhneſs which he diſco- 


yy * at the ſp eech of the preſident 
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of the diretory to mr. Monroe, 
might induce a belief, that his was 
not the ſtomach of the people—that 
his eſſence was of a diſtinct kind, 
highly ſublimed by his fation—that 
he was not a branch from the great 
trunk of the people, but that he was 
the trunk itſelf— and that to con- 
found him among the common mals 
was a fit cauſe tor infult and war. 

NESTOR. 

Phila. April 20, 1755. 
No. VI. 


IF the ſiacerity of mr. Adams, to 
rettore harmony between the two re- 
puolics, had been equal to his profeſ- 
fions, it would not have diſplayed 
itſelf in buttie and hear. Without 
convening congreis for the purpoſes 
ol finding a conductor for his rage, 
making proſely tes to his reſentments, 
and exciting the public fecling to his 
ſtandard of animoſity, he would have 
amplified the powers of mr. Pinck- 
nev, and have made them commen- 
ſurate to the object of adjuſt ment. 
A courſe ſo natural, it ſeems, was 
not to be expected from a man whol- 
ly under the dominion of his paſſi- 
ons. Inſtead of liſtening to the voice 
of reaſon or the ſuggeitions of ſound 
policy, he girded on his ſword, mount- 
ed his mighty cockade, and Ralxed 
the hero. In pronouncing his war 
ſpeech, rage almoſt choaked his utter- 
ance, and if the combuſtihility of the 
peopic had been equal to his own, all 
America would late been in a flame. 
All the people, however, had not 
been minittets at the court of St. 
James; and, therefore, viewed the 
French republic with more compla- 
cency than the preſident, His maid- 
en eſſay had giten birth to an expec- 
tation, that the temper of his addreſs 
to congrels, would have been in uni- 
fon with the withes of the people 
and the necefiitics of our country. 
J hot who knew him, were not diſ— 
ap pointed, for their expectations had 
not been excited; but there were ma- 
ny, who repuied confidence in pre- 
ceding declarations, that had to la— 
meat their mittake, This preciczes 


ſpeech, eſtimated at 2Zirty-tavo milli- 
ons of florins, found admirers in the 
partifans of Great Britain, and of 
war and conſuſion; but it eccaſon- 
ed fir.cere regret in every genuine 
friend to peace and his country. They 
anticipated thoſe conſequences from 
it, which have fince been realized, 
and which were, without doubr, in- 
tended by the orator. 

"The prefidential herald of menace 
and hoitility traverfed the Atlantic, 
betore the deſignated meſſengers of 
reconciliation were anrounced to the 
American world. Need we be fur- 
prited at the fate of our envoys with 
luch a paſſport as the preſident's ad- 
dreis! When to the precediag inſin- 
cerity of the ad miniſtratien were add- 
ed menace and inſult, the councils of 
the French republic mult have been 
imbecile indeed, if thoie who GCirect- 
ed them had opencd their arms to re- 
ccive the envoys of mr. Adams. The 
proceedings reſpecting the Britiſh trea- 
ty had warmed them with diſtruſt, 
"The diſciples of Mackiavel were to 
be guarded againſt, and, as an evi- 
dence of ſincerity, a pledge might 
naturally have been demanded. With 
out conceding that the directory had 
any knowledge of the , latile 
converſation between the male and 


female agents, who conleiled them- 


ſeives to be unauthorized, and the 
American envoys {for of this there 
is not a ſhadow of evidence) there 
was nothing unnatural or unuſual 1n 
the propohtion for an advance of 
money. V\ hen individuals make con- 
tracts, whoſe reliance on each cther 
is not undoubted, it is not an un- 
common thing to demand a pledge, 
as a ſccurity for the performance: 
wight not, then, the directory, with 
all their doubis about them, and 
without any hazard of cenſure, re- 
queſt {ome more ſubſtantial evidence 
of gur ſincerity, then ar-rds, with 
which they had ſo often been amuſed? 
It the ſum aſked for by the agents, 
with whom our envoys thought pro- 
per to negociate, or at leaſ to enter 
to 2 diſcuſfton, had been demand- 
ea as @ gif, and not requeſted as 4 


han, it would have been a confider- 
able ſaving to the United States, to 
have cloſed with the propoſal ; for 
a war of fix months only, would far 
exceed that amount; and if the hor- 
rors and diſtreſſes of a war were to 
be eſtimated in the account, it would 
indeed have been a bargain. The 
tale of the loan has been well ma- 
naged by the lories; but they have 
been careful to keep out of view, 
that it was the price of mr. Adams' 
ſpeec!1. 

When a treaty was to be negoci- 
ated with Great Britain, great care 
was taken to ſelect a character for 
the talk, the moſt acceptable to the 
Britiſh court. Thus far the ſelecti- 
on was not impolitic; for confidence 
is a neceſſary ingredient in negocia- 
tion. But what was the policy pur- 
ſued on the preſent occaſion ? One of 
the envoys, mr. Pinckney, had given 
a conſiderable latitude to his feelings 
in his diſpatches to our adminiſtrati- 
on, which had ſuffered ſome morti- 
fication becauſe he had not been re- 
ceived, The freedoms in which he 
indulged himſelf in (peaking of that 

orernment, made his re-appointment 
bighly impolitic. Mr. Marſhall, it is 
well known, bears the utmoit hoſti- 
lity to every thing French. His ſym- 
pathies for the royal family, render- 
ed him an unſit agent to tranſact bu- 
ſineſs with the dethroners of his ſa- 
vourite Louis. To mr. Gerry, per- 
haps, no preciſe objections could be 
made, unleſs inderd the fluctuations 
of his mind ſhould be conſidered as 
incapacitating him for a ſtation where 
a vibration between principles was 
not a neceſſary attribute. If recon- 
ciliation was the object, was the fe- 
lection of the commiſſioners dictated 
by a correct judgment or ſound po- 
icy? If a reſtoration of harmony 
was the intention, would ſuch en- 
voys have been appointed! Did the 
appointment evince a ſincere deſire 
to cloſe the breach between the two 
countries? Le: not tbe inſtructions be 
adduced in proof of the wiſh for an 
adjuſtment of diſferences; for they 
were erde only, and not detailed to 
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the directory; whereas the appoint- 


ment of ſuch commiſhoners was ar 

act, which ſpoke a different language. 

The complexion of the ſpeech, and 

the complexion of the envoys, au- 
ured nothing amicable. 

If mr. Adams was determined to 
| ry indulgence to his party feelings, 
this certainly was an improper op- 
portunity ; for his devotion to parti- 
cular men, poſſeſſed of particular opi- 
nions, ought to have yielded to the 
great intereſts of his country. To 
evince his defire of peace, the meſ- 
ſengers of his wiſhes ought to have 
borne with them the countenance of 


friendſhip. 
NESTOR. 
Philad. April 25, 1798. 
| No. VII. 


IF the meaſures of the French re- 
public had rot been provoked by our 
adminiſtration, even then it would 
become a queſtion of expediency, 
ſhould the demand of thirty-two inil- 
lions of florins, as a ſalvo for mr. 
Adams” ſpeech, have been a formal 
and an oficial one, whether we ſhauld 
place ourſelves in ſuch an attitude as 
to make a war inevitable. W:th go- 
vernments of the people, war ought 
always to be a thing of calculation; 
and, when juſtitiavle as to its cauſe, 
it, in ſtating the account in profit 
and loſs, it ſhould appear, that there 
was every thing to loſe and bur little 
or nothing to gain, nothing but mad- 
neſs or baſeneſs would urge to the 
conflict. It might thea be conſider- 
ed as revelent to aſs, what could the 
United States gain by a war with 
the French republic? Are the ener- 
gies and refources of our country 
equal to fo mighty an undertaking ? 
Theſe are enquiries, which would na- 
turally ariſe in the mind of every 
man who felt a ſolicitude for the 
happineſs of his country, The deep. 
rooted enmities exiſting in the bo- 
ſoms of the tories againſt France, for 
her aid in our revolutionary conteſt; 


the rancorous prejudices which govern 


thoſe who embarked in the American 
revolution, not in defence of gene- 
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ral liherty, but to extend their own 
ſphere of domination, and who are 
not apoſtates from the cauſe of the 
rights of man, but conſpirators againſt 
them; render ſuch men incapable 
of judging of the true interetts of 
the United States; for, as er alone 
always was and always will continue 
to be their object, they would hazard 
an univerſal chaos, rather than miſ- 
carry in their long- projected ſchemes 
of aggrandizement. To ſuch men, 
the language of policy or of reaſon 
would be truitleſsly addreſſed. I he 
voice of humanity itſelf would be 
exerted in vain, where the mind was 
callous to every thing but ambition. 
Unhappily for our country, circum- 
ſtances, which have reſulted from the 
agency of ſuch characters, have giv- 
en them a direction of the public 
mind, that will, if not ſpeedily ar- 
reſted, involve our rights, intereſts, 
and peace, in one undiſtinguithed 
ruin. For the people then, is is the 
moment to pauſe and to reflect. I hey 
have too long been led by their ſcel- 
ings; it is now time they ſhould be 
under the direction of a more fober 
vide. If they will permit their un- 
— to have fair play, all 
danger will be at an end; for there is 
no meaſure which has led to the pre- 
ſent cataſtrophe, that will bear the 
teſt of their impartial ſcrutiny. 
Already have we been told by the 
prefident, that our republic—** 4 
pot had time ia decide its own *raftical 
form" and, when exertions are mak- 
ing to decide the ptacticability, by 
means of @ flunding army, and an al- 
moit unbounded extent of executive 
power and patronage, every friend to 
repuhlican government, and to our 
conſtitution, ought to feel alarm. 
Although ſuch has been the practical 
torm of our government, that 7h- 
people pay to mr. Adams twenty-five 
thouſand dollars a year, to his ſon 
nine thouſand a year, beides an al. 
Jowance to enable him to make the 
tour of Europe as a miniſter; and, 
although by irs practical form he has 
been permitted to make a ſpeech, for 
which thirty-two millions of forigs 


have been required of the people, and 
for which they will he obliged to pay 
thirty millions of dollars a year, if a 
war ſhould be the conſequence of it; 
yet he gravely tells ns, that“ our 
republic has not had time to decide 
its practical form!” 

The people have been in a ſtate of 
management, by the addreis and in- 
duſtry of the toric, that almoſt ex- 
ceeds belief, and if they continue 
much longer to ſlumber over their 
dangers, they may, in recounting the 
hardſhips of their revolution, exclaim 
with a ſigh, that they fought and 
conquered one tyrant to flabhſh the 
domination of many. Are the evils 
which threaten us the phantoms of a 
diſturbed imagination? Are they the 
ſuggeſtions of a diflempered mind ? 
Would to Heaven they were! Exa- 


mine the late ſtyle of proceedings, 


both in congrels and out of it—lee 
every man loaded with the fouleſt 
epithets, who dares to have an opi- 
men of his den- fte him menaced, 
it he refuſes his ſubſcription to exe- 
cutive infalliniiiry—hear the execu- 
tne ſpoken of, as if he only were 
the vital part of the government, and 
all elſe was excreſc-nce—behold the 
labourer robb--d of his bread, for aſ- 
ſerting his conttitutional privileges 
fee the emiſſaries of Grear Britain 
openly pattconiſed, by the high offi- 
cers in the government, and encou- 
raged to acts of -profiigacy that woull 
diſgrace any nation or country. Do 
theſe things beſpeak no danger? 
When the prefident himſelf has de- 
ſcended to the level of a Coobett, and 
has become the Iibeller of thoſe who 
either diſtruſt or diſapprove his mea- 
tures, by charging them with “ pro- 
fligacy, fallehood, and malignity,“ is 
there no cauſe jor alarm? When he 
has placed himſelf at the bead of a 
party, ** which icruples not to 20 
all lengths,“ are we to fold our arms 


in ſilence, and not dare to echo our 


wrongs? Degraded ate we jnderd, 
if the maxims of the author of the 
Petence of the American Contitituti— 
ons arc to be conſideted as texts of 
holy writ, the counc:ls of 'Tunct>y 


Pickering, as the oracles of wiſdom, 
and the phrenfies of his chaotic mind, 
as the effuſions of a Sclon or a do- 
crates. And yer, to this miſerable 
and abject ate, the tories with to re- 
duce the freemen of America; but, 
however favourable they may have 
made the preſe nt fate of things to 
teir views, it is a miſt only which 
they bave conjured up, that will ere 
long be diſſipated by tic tun of truth, 
It cannot be, that men of enlight- 
ened minds can be long kept in hon- 
dage, by the ſhallow artifices of thoſe 
who think of nothing leſs than the 
good of their country. 
NESTOR. 
Plilad. April 30, 1798. 
No. VIII. 

A Denunciation bas gone ſorth, 

inſt all thoſe who dare to think 
and act like freemen; who dare to 
fay, that Alla 1s not God, and that 
Mahomet is not his prophet. The 
repreſentatives of the people them- 
ſelvres, have been denounced ; and ana- 
themas have been tulminated agaiaft 
them, for preſuming to have any 
other ſentiment or any other will, 
tan that which iſſues from the exe- 
cutive ſanQtuary ! Federaliſm has de- 
termined, that there ſhall be but one 
ſtandard of opinion among us, and 
that, as infaliibility is chaſed away 
from Rome, it ſhall take up its abode 
in the Vatican in Market-itreer. 
However prepoiterous theſe things 

may appear, they are nevertheleſs true. 
It is true, and lamentably true, that 
endeavours are making, to filence the 
treedom ot opinion and the freedom 
of the preſs, The preſident of the 
United States has publicly denounc- 
ed the freedom of opinion; and, of 
conſequence, has made one effort 
twards'eftablitiiing a political papa- 
© in our country, In his anſwer 
bo the addreſs of the citizens of New- 
, may be found this remarkable 
"tence, “ the deluſions and miſte- 
 * Preſentations which have miſled ſo 
: many citizens are ſerious evils, and 
- mu be diſcauntenauced bt; autharity, 

@ Tell o; by th. cicircens 41 larve, 
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* or they will ſoon produce all kinds 
* of calaminies in this country.“ No 
one can be at a lofs to underſtand 
what is meant by deluſions and miſ- 
repreſentations; nor can the mode 
which is binted at, as a cortrective, 
he more unintelligible. Every thing 
which is circulared to the diſadvan- 
tage of the adminifation, is conſi- 
dered as a mi ſtepieſentation, and thoſe 
who believe that the adminiſtration 
is fallible, are faid to be under a des 
liſian. I beſe miſrepreſentations and 
deluſions are to be diſcountenanced 
by authority, as well as by the citi- 
zens at large, and how? Fitt found 
out a mode in Great Britain, and 
his ge..''5 may have tranſplanted it- 
ſelf into the foil of America. Sedi- 
tion bills, a ſuſpenſion of the habeas 
corpus, ſtanding armies, &c. may 
furuaiſh ore clas of mcans, and the 
friends of order, by mobs to me- 
nace the life and property of a fel- 
low-citizen, may ſupply another. 
Thus “ diſcountenanced, the admi- 
niſtration may glide along: 
*« Cal:n and unruffled as a ſummer 
fea— 
V hen not a breath of wind flies 
o'er the ſurface.” 

hat means ſuch conduct in a 
chick magiſtrate of a free people? Is 
he not the ſervant of the people, and, 
as tach, amenable to the public? If 
Eis meaſures are proper, they will 
ſtand the teſt of enquiry : if they are 
injurious, they ought to be expoſed. 
Ca. truth ſuffer from publicity, can 
Juitice ſuſtain injury from diſcuſſion ? 
If the pruceedings of the adminiſtra- 
tion are upright, and tor the public 
good, no poſſible injury can arife 
trom a free inveſtigation of them; 
on the contrary, like gold which has 
paſſed through the fire, they will be 
enhanced by the ordeal. Surely that 
man cannot be pure, who wiſhes no 
enquiry into his actions. Surely that 
cauſe muſt reſt upon a ſandy bottom, 
which cannot Lear temperate criti- 
ciſm. If falſchoods are circulated, 
cannot they be detected and expoſed ? 
Nline-tenths of the preſſes are under 
governmental ir. :uence; here then is 
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an eeſy correctire of miſrepreſentati- 
on. If libels are publiſhed, are not 
our laws adequate to the puniſhment 
of libellers? Is it neceſſary they ſhould 
be diſcountenanced by mobs ? 

Should an individual be of the 
opinion, that the adminiſtration has 
proſtrated the laſt intereſts of our 
country, is it criminal to declare it? 
Cannct public meaſures bear public 
reviewing? Are they of ſuch a cha- 
racer, that ſecrecy and filence be- 
come neceſſary to give them public 
eſteem? Becauſe mr. Adams has 
written a book in praiſe of the Bri- 
tith conſtitution, is he alone the ora- 
cle of all wiſdom, and the fountain 
of all information? Is there no in- 
telligence among the American peo- 
ple, that can enable them to diſtin- 
guiſh truth from falſehood, and right 
trom wrong? 

Has the genius of freedom min- 
gled itſelf in the duſt, with the aſhes 
of Franklin and Montgomery, War- 
ren and Mercer, that ſuch an inſen- 
fibility to our real dangers pervades 
the · community! Was it to be made 
ſubſervient to the will of an indivi- 
dual, that the ſeven years' war was 
endured? Was it for this, the beſt 
blood of America was hed? Was 
it for this, our houſes were expoſed 
to the flames, our property to rav- 
age, our wives and children to the 
murderous tomabawk and bayonet, 
and our bodies to want, torture, and 
death? Do we ſtill behold the aſhes 
of Charleftown, the bleeding mother 
and infant under the ſcalping- knife 
of the barbarous ſavage, the maſſacre 
of our brave ſoldiers at the Paoli, the 
lingering and torturous deaths of A- 
merican patriots in priſon- Hips and 
Jails; are thoſe things ſtill freſh in 
our remembrance, and do we forget, 
that they were endured for freedom ? 
Is the nature of tyranny changed, and 
is it leſs a tyranny here, to be dra- 
gooned into one ſet of opinions, than 
in Ireland or England? 


Americans, be not deceived ! Let 


the outrages of party ſpirit in France 
be a warning to you. Though Roh- 
eſpieric may deltroy Priſſot, he may 
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be deſtroyed in turn. Obnoxiow 
men, and obnox1ous opinions. 

be proſcribed to-day; but, in the 
fluctuation of human affairs, thoſe 
men and thoſe opinions may he tri. 
umphant to-morrow. Diſtruſt the 
man who aſſails your paſſions ; for 
it is reaſon, and not paſſion, that can 
alone guide a man to a right con. 
duR, and fit him for a right under. 
ſtanding of things. Beware, leſt you 
are made the inftruments of your 
own ruin, and the agents of your 
own thraldom. Pauſe and reflect, 
before it be too late. 

NESTOR. 
Philad. May 10, 1798. 


No. IX. 
IT is not to be wondered at, that 


the executive power of this country 
has been productive of fo much jea- 
louſy and diſtruſt ; for it is this pow- 
er which has ſwallowed up the hber- 
ties of the people in all ages and in 
all countries. This is the perpetual 
motion, about which — 
have fo long puzzled and hewilder. 
ed themſelucs. It is a reſtleſs agent, 
which is ever active, and never ſufers 
the opportunity to eſcape, that vill 
enable it to extend its own ſphere of 
domination. "The annals of the Unit- 


ed States furniſh ſtrong evidence of |] 


the rapacity of the executive power: 
it has conſtantly ſought to enlarge its 
own authority, and has been adranc- 
ing, ſtep by ſtep, to more unlimited 
ſway; always availing itſelf of ſome 
plauſihle circumſtance to make the 


encroachment palatable to the people. | 


At this moment it is more active 
than ever, and the miſunderſtanding 
with the French republic, artfully 
contrived by itſeif, as has been alre# 
dy ſhown, is eagerly laid hold of, d 
extend its authority. 
own ſancied importance, and conks- 
dent in the omnipotence of his 01 
will, mr. Adams no longer conceab 
his hoſtile ſentiments to republic 
im. He boaſts, that it was rec» 
and not choice; in pen nce, dn 
not liberty ; which made him act tie 


fatrit! His holtility to general l. 
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has long been inſiſted upon by 
oy dſt; and as ftrenuouſly 
denied by the federal or tory party. 
His book has been reſorted to in 
proof of his principles ; but even the 
moſt obvious texts have been explain- 
ed away. At length, however, he 
has furniſhed a commentary upon his 
own writings, which ſophiſlry can- 
not miſinterpret, nor caſuiſtry exten- 
vate. In his anſwer to the addreſs 
of the young men of this city and 
ſuburbs, we hate theſe remarkable 
words, which ought to be ſtamped 
indelibly upon the mind of every 
friend to liberty and bis coun- 


For a long courſe of years, my 
amiable young friends, before the 
birth of the oldeſt of you, I was 
called to act with your fathers, in 
concerting meaſures the moit diſa- 

able and dangerous; 2 from a 
d-fire of innovation, nut frum difcon- 
text with the government under which 
awe were bred and born; but to pre- 


ferve the honmr of cur country, and 


indicate the imme morial liberty of our 
anceſtors ; In purivit of thole mea- 
ſures, it became rot! ar object? of pre- 
diletion and choice, but indiſpenſible 
neceſſity, to afſert aur independence.” 

ere is a contefſion that may accre- 
dit mr. Adams' candour ; but muſt 
diſhonour his patriotiſm. It is a de- 


- elaration, which gives the lie direct 


to that memorable inftrument, which 
he himſelf ſigned, that decreed the 
ſeparation between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

Joha Adams, as prefident, in his 
anſwer to the young men, ſays that 
It Was x9t from diſcontent with the 89+ 
Vernment under which he ras byrn 
and bred (the Britiſh government) 
that he concerted meaſures of oppo- 
lion; but Johm Adams, as a mem- 
ber of congreſs, told a far different 
tale. Hear hiin, people of America, 
and judge for yourſelves :;— 

* The hiſtory of the preſent king 
of Great Britain [ſays he in the De- 
Claration of Independence which he 
byned] is a hittory of repeated inju- 
Ws and uſurpations; all having in 
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direct object, the eſtabliſhment of an 
abſolute tyranny over theſe ſtates. 
To prove this, let facts be ſubmitted 
to a candid world. 

„He has refuſed his aſſent to laws, 
the moſt wholeſome and neceſſary, for 
the public good. 

He has forbidden his governors 
to paſs laws, of immediate and preſ- 
ſing importance, unleſs ſuſpended in 
their operation, till his aſſent ſhould 
be obtained ; and when ſo ſuſpended, 
he has utterly neglected to attend to 
then. 

Ie has reſuſed to paſs other 
laws, for the accommodation of large 
diſtricts of people, unleſs thoſe peopie 
would relinquiſh the right of repre- 
ſentation in the legiſlature; a right 
incſtimable to them, and formidable 
to tyrants only. | 

*+* He has called together legiſlat- 
ive bodies, at places unuſual, uncom- 
fortable, and diilant from the depoſit- 
ory of their public records; for the 
ſule purpoſe of fatiguing them into 
compliance with his meaſures. 

He has diſſolved repreſentative 
houſes repeatedly, for oppoſing, with 
manly firmneſs, his invaſions on 
rights of the people. 

He has refuſed, for a long time, 


aſter ſuch diſſolutions, to cauſe others 


to be elected; whereby the legſlative 
wers, incapable of annihilation, 
ave returned to the people at large 
for their exerciſe; the ſtate remain- 
ing, in the mean time, expoſed to all 
the dangers of invaſion from without, 
and convulſions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent 
the population of theſe ſtates; for 
that purpoſe, obſtructing the laws for 
naturalization of foreigners; refuſing 
to paſs others to encourage emigrati- 
ons hither, and raifing the conditions 
of new appropriations of lands. 

He has obſtructed the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, by reſuſing his aſ- 


ſent to laws for eſtabliſhing judiciary 


powers, 

* He has made judges dependant 
on his will alone, for the tenure of 
their offices, and the amount and pay- 
ment of their ſalaries. 


' 
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« He has creed a multitude of 
new offices, and ſent hither ſwarms 
of officers, to harraſs our people and 
eat out their ſubſtance. | 

He has kept among us, in times 
of peace, ſtanding armies, without 
the conſent of our legillaturcs. 

« He has affected to render the 
military independent, and ſuperior to 
the civii power. 

« He has combined with others, 
to ſubject us to a juriſdiction foreign 
to our conſtitation, and unacknow- 
ledged by our laws; giving his af- 
ſent to their acts of pceteaded legiſ- 
lation 

« For quartering large bodies of 
armed troops among us: 

« For protecting them, by a mock 
trial, from puniſhment for ary mur- 
ders, which they thon!d commit on 
the inhabitants of theſe fares ; 

„ For cutting off our trade with 
all parts of the world : 

« For impoſing taxes on us, with- 
out our content: 

« For depriving us, in many caſes, 
of the benefits of trial hy jury: 

For tranſporting us beyond ſeas, 
to be tried for pretended offences: 

« F-; aholiſhing the free ſyſtem 
of Englitt laws in a neighbouring 
province, eſtabliſhing therein an arbi- 
tracy government, and enlarging its 
boundanes, fn us ro render it at once 
an example and tr initroment for in- 
troducing the ſame abſolute rule into 
othet colonies ; 

« For taking away our charters, 
ah oliching our moſt valuable lavs, 
and altering fundamentally the forms 
of our governments: 

For ſuſpending our own legiſla- 
tures, and declacing themſelves in- 
veſted with power to legiſlate for us, 
in all caſes whatſoever. 

* He has abdicated government 
here, by declaring us out of his pro- 
tection, and waging war againſt us. 

He has plundered our ſeas, ra- 
vaged our coalts, burnt our towns, 
and deſtroyed the lives of our peo- 
ple. 

© He has conſtrained our fellow- 
citizens, tagen captive on the high 


ſcas, to bear arms againſt their coun. 
try, to become the executioners of 
their friends and brethren, or to fall 
themſelves by their hands. 

« He has excited domeſtic infor. 
region among us, and has endeavour. 
ed to bring on the inhabitants of our 
frontiers the mercileſs Indian ſavag. 
es, whoſe knowa rule of wartare 1s 
an undiſtinguiſhed deſtruction of all 
ages, ſexes, and conditions, 

% In eveiy Page of theſe oppreſſi. 
ons, we have petitioned for redreſs in 
the molt humble terms: Our repeat. 
ed petitions have been anſwered only 
by repeated injury. A prince, whoſe 
character is thus marked by every act 
which can dene @ rant, is unit to 
de the ruler ©! a free people.“ 

The congreſs of 76 exhibited a 
catajogus of grievances, ſufficieat to 
exctte abhorrence of the government 
under which mr. Adams was born 
and bred; and yet this abominable 
tyranny, did not produce even “ diſ- 
content“ in the mind of mr. Adams, 
The indignation of America was kin- 
dled, irom one end of the continent 
to the other, arms were appealed to, 
every nique was encountered, and 
every hard{hip endured, to vindicate 
our rights; and yet mr. Adams fays, 
awe were un arjoritented with the Bri. 
tiſh giternment / Tt it was not dil- 
content in him, what was it? Did 
he like the tyranny, but diſlike the 
tyrant? Was it for power that he 
contended? If to raiſe himſelf from 
© 2{curity, and to place limfelt among 
the lor-llings of the earth, was the ob- 
ject of his reſiſtance, he cannot belie e 
the people ot America were under the 
influence of the ſame motives; for 
they could not all have become ty- 
rants; ſome, of neceſſity, mult have 
been ſlaves. 

Did America refit, becauſe ſhe 
wiihed only to be ind:perdent ? No: 
Mr. Adams' aſſertion to the contrary 
notwithitanding, ſhe contended for 
freedom, as well as independence 
Ihe repreſentatives of the United 
States of America in general congrels 
aſſemble,” declared that the © Unit- 
ed Colonic. are, and of right ougł: 
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to be, fre? and independent fates.” 
Was + acl wag alone an object for 
the people to contend for? What was 


independence to them, without free- 
dom! To obtain an exchange of 


maſters, would not have tranſported 
them to hazard fortune and life; it 
would not have induced them to put 
at take, every thing that was dear 
and valuable: They did not merely 
contend againſt © a fircign king.” 
Was it to ohtain an independence, 
like that of "Turkey, that America 
fought? Turkey too is independent; 
and, if independence alone were the 
object of our ſolicitude, like Torkey, 
we might now hug our chains. 

The aſſertion ot our independence, 
with mr. Adams, was „er ar 56. 
ect of prediſe tim and chiice, but , 
indiſpenjible ucctifiy 1 He then an- 
ed the patriot from wece/erty Hi 
therto it was believed by many, and 
aſſerted roundly by the partiſans uf 
monarcky, that mr. Adams was a 
ſincere patriot, and that his agency 
in the levolution was the ettect ot 
principle and a love of liberty; but 
he diiclaims all nobler motives, and 
avows that nec and not prodilee- 
tion and choice ſtimulated him to the 
conteſt, Perhaps he found it roce/- 
ſarr, that America hould be iade- 
pendent, to afford him an opyortu— 
nity of acting the maiter upon a larg- 
er ſcale, Under the dommon of 
Great Britain there was little expec- 
tation of arriving at the point to 
which ambition pointed there were 
too many oL:tacles in the way, too 
many favourites before him; but the 
ſeparation once decreed and accom- 
plithed, the proſpect changed, and 
from Hh i impl. man” nothing could 
interpoſe to his becoming a gc- 
tl man 

Citizens of America, you are call- 
ed upon to unite ; and for what? In 
ſupport of the meaſures of a man, 
who openly avows his predilection 
for monarchical government; and 
who as openly declares, that it was 
not from diſcontent with the Britiſh 
government that he eſporſed the cauſe 
of your country, That there is cauſc 


for alarm no one can deny; but that 
this cauſe is domeitic and not foreign, 
is too palpable to be queſtioned. To 
take off your attention from the dan- 
gers near you, your eyes are direct- 
ed to a diſtance; and while you are 
buſied in preparing for an imagined 
enemy, the real enemy is aſſaulting 
the citadel of your deareſt privileg- 
es—ſfleets, landing armies, debts, and 
taxes, are preparing for you; and 
ere long you will be convinced to 
your forrow, that it was for indeper- 
dence and not for liberty that the pre- 
{eat prefident of the United States 
cantendcd. | 
NESTOR. 
Philad. May 17, 1798. x 
No. X. 

PERHAPS an over anxious ſoli- 
citude tor the fre»dom and happineſs 
ot this country, may cauſe ſome men 
to view the ſentiments and meaſures 
of mr. Adams with too critical an 
ere. It may be ſuppoſed by ſome 
more ditpaitonate politicians, that 
although he may be a theoretical mo- 
narchiit, he is notwithſtanding a prac- 
tical republican, If the political creed 
which he ſet up whiltt in England, 
in a book moſt abſurdly ityled a De- 
fence of the American Conſtitutions, 
had not been practiſed upon ſince his 
acceiton to the preſideney; then in- 
deed his ſpeculations upon govern- 
ment oughit not to have been brought 
in judgment againit him; but he has 
not conſined himſelf to abſtract queſ- 
tions; his endeavours ſeem to be, to 
realize thoſe ſyſtems which he has fo 
labortoufly detended. While the cauſ- 
es and the events of the late revolu- 
tion are (till freih in the recolle ion 
of the patriots of that day—waile 
the hardſhips which were ſuſtained, 
during a ſeven years war for the rights 
of men, ſtill preſent themſelves to 
the mind with undiminiſhed impreſ- 
fions—while the black catalogue of 
Britiſh tvranny and barbarity, re- 
mains undefaced in the memory of 
every virtuous agent in that glorious 
conteſt, does mr. Adams aſſert, in 
tlic face of the American world, that 
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it was not from diſcontent with the Bri- 
tis government that his agency was 
iven in the American revolution ! 
Gan that man be a friend to liberty, 
who avows ſuch a ſentiment ? Can he 
be a patriot, who acknowledges that 
he felt no diſcontent with a govern- 
ment, whoſe oppteſſions were beyond 
endurance? Can he be a lover of re- 
blican government who declares, 
that he felt no diſcontent with mo- 
narchy ? 

In extenuation of declarations fo 
hoſtile to our republican inſtitutions, 
it cannot be urged, that they were 
frothy effuſions, the impulſes of the 


moment, without deſign and with- 


out premeditation. A door of laws 
and an author muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have an acquaintance with words, 
and words are no more than the ſym- 
bols of ideas, which muſt have had 
a previous exiſtence. "The profixnd 
learning then of mr. Adams precludes 
the poſſibility of the ſuppoſition, that 
he ſpoke like a parrot in unmeaning 

hraſe. To admit®the ſentiment to 
be only a reverberation of that which 
was previouſly uttered by Fig prin- 
ter in this city, would be indecorous ; 
nay, it would be a degradation of 
the character of a chief magiſtrate, 
which even his enemies would feel 
deſirous to ſhelter him from. 

But a ſolitary inftance is not relied 
on, to ſhow mr. Adams' abhorrence 
of governments of the people. Eve- 
ry idea which floats in his mind, like 
the rays of light paſſing through a 
lens, converges to a common focus, 
to the domination of oe or a ferv. 
In proof of this, let his lamentation 
over the downfall of the pope, in his 
anſwer to the people of Burlington, 
be appealed to. For ages has the 
proteſtant world ſupplicated the Dei- 
ty to verify his promiſe in the de- 
ſtruction of Antichriſt.” The 
* whore of Babylon,” as the 
has been ſtyled by the pious follow- 
ers of Calvin, has been denounced 
by the enemies of religious deſpotiſm, 
ever fince John Huſs was led to the 
flake for his attempts at reformation. 


Even the meek and humble diſciples 


of the Meſſiah the archbiſhops and 
biſhops in England, have, with un- 
ceaſing efforts, endeavoured to haſten 
the overthrow of the keeper of St. 
Peters's keys; but in the moment 
that the Deity was TY his own 
promiſe, do theſe true believers at- 
tempt to 


* Snatch from his hand the balance 
and the rod, 

% Rejudge his juſtice, be the god 
of God.” 


Was it to mourn over the fate of 
the pope that the people of the Unit- 
ed States were lately called upon to 
fait? Was it to arrelt the juſtice of 
the Deity that they were exhorted to 
pray? Has an hierarchy become ſo 
deſirable a thing, that mr. Adams 
bewails its extinction ? If church eſta- 
bliſhments meet his approbation in 
other countries, no doubt he would 
feel no repugnance to one here; for 


to be the head of the church, and 


the head of the ſtate at the ſame time, 
perhaps, would not be very offen- 
five to our piaus preſident. He poſſi- 
bly might feel himſelf as much at 
eaſe under a tiara, as he does under 
his military regalia. 

When ſuch ſentiments are avowed, 
and ſuch lamentations uttered, over 
the fate of the ald repablics of Eu- 
rope, the monarchies of the old world,” 
and the demolitizn of the pope, can 
it be uncharitable to believe, that the 
preſent ſtate of things is artificial, 
and has been contrived to diſcredit 
republican inſtitutions, and reduce to 
practice a theory matured in the hot- 
bed of St. James's? A 8 ar- 
my, a navy, immenſe debt, and ex- 
travagant taxes, are admirable inſtru- 
ments to bow the neck to obedience ; 
and theſe convenient engines could 
not have been obtained, pnleſs ſome 
pretext was inſtituted to give them 
legitimacy. Ingenious men are ne- 
ver at a loſs for an excuſe; and in 
this caſe the French republic ſuppli- 
ed it. Such indeed ſeems to be the 
rage of mr. Adams for a rupture, 
that he even ſtyles the French nation 
* aur enemies,” while his eavoys ate 


on the ſpot pretending to execute his 
wiſhes for the preſervation of peace! 
Can conduct and ſentiments like 
thoſe ariſe from imbecility of mind, 
or real depravity of heart? What- 
ever may be the cauſe, it is incum- 
bent on the people to be watchful ; 
for whether 3 or wickedneſs 
is the ſource of bad actions, they 
ought equally to be guarded againſt. 
To remedy the evils which exitt, and 
which ace ſtudiouſly multiplied, is 
the ſacred duty of every lover of his 
country ; and before ruin 1s inevita- 
ble, let every independent citizen en- 
quire into the real ſtate of things, 
and his energies will not be wanting 
to arreſt the threatning calamity. 
NESTOR. 
_ Philad. May 22, 1798. 


fn Oration on the Riſe and Progreſs 
of the United States of America, 
to the preſent Crifis; and on the 
Duties of the Citizens. Delivered 
at Wajhington ( Penns.) May 10, 
1798. By Alexander Addiſon, Es. 
ARE the peace of ſeventeen 
hundred and ſixty-three, the 
Britiſh miniſtry propoſed to raiſe a 


revenue by act of parhament, from 


their American colonies. The ſum, 
which, in this manner, they deter- 
mined to raiſe, was indeed ſmall ; 
and not equal to the hazard of a re- 
volution, or the expenſe of a war; 


but the people of America ſaw, that 


a violation of principle ought to be 


reſiſted in the firſt inſtance, and at all 
hazards; and that, if they once yield- 
ed to extortion, there would be no 
end of demands; and, if they once 
abandoned their right of ſelt-govern- 
ment, there would be no reſtraint on 
opprefſion. 

Reſiſtance, war, and a revolution 
enſued. Providence countenanced the 
American cauſe, raiſed up to us allies, 
_ among the rivals and enemies of Bri- 
tzin, and the colonies were acknow- 
ledged free and independent ſtates. 

But, as waves long agitated by the 
wind do not ſubfide at the moment 
ef the calm, the rancorous paſſions 
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excited by the revolution war, were 
not ſoothed by the peace of 1783; 
but reciprocally ſtirred in the boſom 
of Britain and America. Concealed 
enmity, a delay of juſtice, and aher- 
nate injury, were the conſequences. 
They treaty of peace was not execut- 
ed on either fide. They complained, 
that they were not ——— to re- 
cover their debts: We, that we were 
not permitted to occupy our poſts. 
Theſe, till maintained by Britiſh gar- 
riſons, prevented the ſale and ſettle- 
ment of an extenſive country, and 
if they did not excite and counte- 
nance, at leaſt diſabled us from ſup- 
reſſing, a pernicious and expenſive 
dian war. 

During all this time, America 
regarded France with a gratitude 
and affection approaching enthuſiaſm. 
France, next to the courage and per- 
ſeverance of the American people, 
was regarded as an inſtrument under 
God of ſecuring American indepen- 
dence. Yet, 3 herſelf never 
pretended that ſhe engaged in our 
conteſt from any affection for liberty, 
or for the United States; but from 
hoſtility to Britain, and a deſire to 
weaken this ancient enemy, by de- 
priving her of the ample ſource of 
commerce and wealth which the Ame- 
rican colonies furniſhed. 

It is thus that the Almighty, in 
whoſe hands are the hearts of kings 
and of all men, ſometimes converts 
their worſt paſſions into inſtruments 
of uſeful purpoſes. The luſt of Hen- 
ry VII. was made an inſtrument of 
the reformation in England; and the 
enmity of France againſt Britain, 
was made an inſtrument of American 
independence. 

The theories of philoſophy, and 
the practical leſſons of the American 
revolution, kindled a fire of liberty 
in France, which ſoon blazed into a 
flame, and conſumed the fabric of 
her former government. 

America viewed the commence- 
ment of the French b e 2 
ſympathy and hope, and its progreſs 
Kt" exultation — triumph. The 
cauſe of France was conſidered 23 
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the cauſe of liherty—as our cauſe, 
We excuſed her outrages, we deplor- 
ed her defeats, we rejoiced in her 
victories, as if they were all our own. 
She needed not, ſhe declared that 
ſhe did not defire, the aid of our 
arms. But we made every exerrion 
to ſupply her and her colonies with 
proviſions, in the moi! ſeaſonable and 
efficacious manner. We reccived her 
citizens with every mark of hoſpita- 
lity. Our government inſtantly, and 
firſt of all the nations of the earth, 
acknowledged her as a republic; and, 
defying all chance of counter-revo- 
Jution, and the riſk of Britiſh re- 
ſentment, paid to the agents of this 

ublic, at a time of urgent neceſ- 
fity, and before it was due, every 
dollar of our debt to the king. France 
cannot charge the people of Ame- 
rica with want of gratitude, nor the 
government of America with want 
of juſtice. 

Yet, though the American govern- 
ment went to the utmoſt extent of 
duty, by a punctual and a generous 
performance of her treaties and obh- 

ations, as France declared it to be 
| 48 with, America knew it to be her 
Intereſt, by not overſterping the boun- 
dary of duty, to preſerve hericlt irom 
war. America, in the European war, 
would have been but as a drop in the 
bucket ; and her entering into it on 
the fide of France, would have in- 
creaſed her debt, ruined her trade, 
and made her an uſcleſ- ally, and an 
impoveriſhed and burdencd nation. 
She could aid France better bv nen- 
trality, than by being a party in the 
war. Our government, therefore, 
and with proteſſions of approbation 
from France, determined on a ick 
and impartial neutraliry ; and, wine, 
conſiſtentix with neutrality, ſhe ho- 
neitly and ufefully ferved France, ad. 
hered to thts determination, with un- 
impeachable ſincerity and periever- 
ance. Ample proof has been made 
of this. by mr. Jefferſon, in his let— 
ter for the recall of mr. Genet. 

But the profeſſions and the pur- 
poſes of France did not agree. Mr. 
Genet, the very miniſter, who, on 


his arrival at Philadelphia, 2 
declared, that it was not the wiſh 
nor intereſt of France that America 
ſhould engage in the war, afterwards 


publiſked inſtructions, given him by 


the French government, before his 
departure from France, enjoining him 
to endeavorr to engage America in 
the war againſt Britain. The inflexible 
prodence of the preſſdent precluded 
all hope of mr. Genet's ſucceeding 
with the government, in this ſubject 
of his inſtructions. He had recourſe, 
theretore, to other means. He fitted 
out privateers 1n our ports; he com- 
miſuoned and engaged our citizens to 
enter on board thoſe privateers. Bri- 
tiſn ſhips were taken within our juriſ- 
diction, and fold in our ports, Clubs 
or ſocieties were, under his ſuggeſ- 
tions, formed throughout the conti- 
nent; to hang on the ſkirts of govern- 
ment, cenſure all its meaſures, and 
u caken its authority, by rendering it 
ſuipected, and to rouſe the paſſions of 
the people, and prepare them for a 
ſubmiſlion, and even ardent devotion 
to the will of France. Ihe inevita- 
ble rendency of the meaſures of mr. 
Genet, to embroil us with Britain, 
engage vs in the war, and thus make 
us dependant on France, :s clearly 
expoſed by mr. Jefferſon, in the letter 
already peſerred to. The meaſures of 
mr. Genet were purſued, though lefs 
openly, wich not leſs perſcvetrauce by 
his ſucceſſors: and, it has been the 
conſtant object of the miniſters of 
trance, to give to that government 


an influence in this country, by di- 


viding the people from our adminiſ— 
tration, and turning the efforts of the 
people againſt the citorts of the execu- 
tive; to ſubj ect our pubic councils to 
the will of France; ro mutlotain among 
the people an bolttle difpoſiiion to 
Britain; and, by 2radual and indirect 
means, compel our goweri.ment into 


open war with that nation, 


though ine profent and active 
ſpirit of the prettdent preſcr ed us 
from the tull effect of thoſe in Hedious 
wachinations an open war with Bri- 
tain, and a conſequent dependance on 
France; yet thoſe machinations, and 
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the intemperate partiality and zeal 
for France manifeſted by the people, 
and by a ſtrong party in congreſs, 
could not fail to draw on us the ſuſ- 
icion of Britain, that we could not 

— reſiſt thoſe inducements to war, 
and ſhould very ſoon be actually en- 
gaged in it. France had, with reſ- 
to our trading ſhips, very early 

in the war, caſt off any regard t# the 
treaty of commerce betweerwher and 
America. Britain had no commer- 
cial treaty with us, and was bound 
to us in this reſpect, only by the ge- 
neral law of nations. Even this law, 
both nations ſoon ceaſed to regard. 
France ſet, and Britain followed the 
example, of making unjuſtifiable ſpo- 
liations of our trade—What will not 
men do, when they have power with- 
out immediate controul! The ſpoli- 
ations of Britain had amounted to a 
vaſt ſum, and threatened the ruin of 
our commerce ; when meaſures were 
4 by thoſe called the friends 
of France in congreſs, to check thoſe 
ſpoliations. An embargo was adopt- 
ed, and afterwards (at the requeſt of 
the French minifter, who wanted to 
ſend ſupplies to their Weſt-India iſl- 
ands) was taken off. Commercial 
regulations, a ſuſpenſion of commerce 
with Britain, and a ſequeſtration of 
Britiſh debts were propoſed. Thoſe 
members of congreſs, who had ap- 
proved the neutral meaſures of the 
preſident, and were defirous of pre- 
terving the United States in peace, 
conſidered thoſe meaſures as neceſſa- 
nly tending to war with Britain, and 
ſome as being in fact a cauſe of it. 
The preſident ſeemed to have viewed 
them in the ſame light, and deter- 
mined firſt to try whether a negoci- 
ation would not obtain juſticc. Ihe 
friends of the meaſures thus prevent- 
ec, declaimed againſt a negociation 
encer ſuch circumſtances, loudly ex- 
tolled the force and ſpirit of Ame- 
nca, reprobated the baſeneſs of nati- 
onal ſubmiſſion to injuſtice, and de- 
Clared, that there was no preſpect of 
fucceſs in negociation, unſupported 
by the propoſed vigorous meaſures, 


Thoſe in congreſs 
ons were thereby prevented, felt the 
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Thoſe of the ſame party in the ſe- 
nate, reprobated the appointment of 
the negociator. And pains were tak- 
en, that both he and the negociation 
ſhould be conſidered as odious and 
unſucceſsful, 

All prophets, like Jonah, are an- 
gry, if their prophecy be not accom- 
pliſhed ; and their endeavours are ſel- 
dom wanting to promote its accom- 
pliſhment, The proſpect of a nego- 
ciation with Pritain, ſeemed fatal to 
the hope of France and her agents 
here, of 2 us in the war. 


whoſe propoſiti- 


chagrin of diſappointment. Thus a 
vaſt intereſt was eſtabliſhed in the 
United States, againſt any treaty 
whatever with Britain. Even before 
the treaty was known, it was attack- 
ed by conjecture. No ſooner was 1t 
known, than town-meetings aſſem- 
bled in the moſt tumultuous manner, 
and without argument or delibera- 
tion condemned it. It was cenſured 
for faults which had no exiſtence, and 
evils created by imagination. 'The 
treaty was oppoſed in every ſtage; 
and even after it became a law, a 
ſtrong party in the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives endeavoured to defeat it. 
But it triumphed over all oppoſition; 
the poſts were ſurrendered, our claims 
for tpoliations were put in an equi- 
table moce of adjuſtment; and great 
progreis has, in conſequence, been 
made in adjuſting and paying them. 

For a long time after the treaty 
was ratified and publiſhed, France 
made little if any objcctions to it; 
and if the made any, they were ſug- 
geſted to her by her partiſans among 
ourſelves. Had they been filent, ſo 
would France have been. But it was 
evident, it the prophecies of menace 
and reſentment, uttered by the parti- 
fans of France here, were not fulfil- 
led, they would lofe all credit and 
conſequence; our government would 
triumph; thoſe popular leaders would 
ſink into infigniiicance ; the influence 
of France on this country would 
ceaſe ; our gevernment would be re- 
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ſtored to its confidence and authori- 
ty; and the United States become 
really independent. ; 
Inſtigated, therefore, by their par- 
here, and to preſerve its hold on 
the people of this country, and keep 
them dependant, by weakening the 
adminiſtration, by a ſeparation of the 
people from it; the French govern- 
ment at laſt complained, that our 
| treaty with Britain was injurious to 
France; of themſelves took upon 
them to new-model their treaty with 
us; and praceeded to new and exor- 
bitant ſpoliations on our commerce. 
That their objections to the Britiſh 
treaty, and all their objections to the 
conduct of our government, were but 


pretexts—and that the true motive of 


their reſentment, was to maintain 


their influence in this country, to uſe 
ople againſt the 1 of 


the 
the United States, and thereby ſub- 
je both to the will of France - muſt 
be evident to every candid and intel- 
ligent man, who reads the French 
objections to the Britiſh treaty, and 
to other parts of the conduct of our 
adminiſtration, as ſtated in mr. Adet's 
letter to our ſecretary of ſtate; and 
compares it with that plain and ſatis- 
factory anſwer to all thoſe objections, 
in the letter of the ſecretary. It muſt 
be ſtill more evident, from the criti- 
cal time which mr. Adet choſe to 
ftate thoſe objections, and from his 
2 them to the people, juſt 

fore the election of electors of a 
preſident of the United States, when 
one of the candidates for that ſtation 
was ſuppoſed to be devoted to the in- 
tereſts of France, and was zealouſly 
ſupported by all their partiſans and 
agents in this country. 

To thoſe who do not read, and to 
thoſe who read without thinking, all 
argument on this head is vain. But 
to thoſe who have conſidered the trea- 
ty, the objections, and the anſwers, I 
may ſafely appeal. And I challenge 


the Britiſh treaty, which is injurious 
to France, or which gives to Britain 
any advantage, which, as an inde- 


any man, to point out any part of 


pendent and neutral nation, we had 
not a right to give. If this be the 
caſe (and that it is the caſe has been 
often proved, and may be confident. 
ly believed) they mult have a wretch. 
ed opinion of the principles, mode. 
ration, and integrity of the French 
government, who can think the Bri. 
tiſh treaty a cauſe of war by France 
agaiaſt America. What! are we a 
ſovereigy and independent nation; 
and have we not a right to make 
ſuch contracts as we pleaſe, harmleſs 
ro other nations? Are we yet in a 
ſtate of infancy, and our acts to be 
conſidered void, and grounds of chaſ. 
tiſement, unleſs approved by our 
uardians? Did we emancipate our- 
Ives from the dominion of Britain, 
only to ſubject ourſelves to the domi- 
nion of France? Are the United 
States independent, if they dare not 
make ſuch treaties as they pleaſe, 
confiitent with prior engagements, 
and the general Jaw ot nations ? 
And is the ſpirit of 1776 fo com- 
py extinguiſhed in the American 
reaſt, that we ſhall now tamely ſub- 
mit to encroachments, which then we 
refiited and repelled ? Tame conceſſi- 
ons to unjuſt demands, like the be- 
ginnings of ſtrife, are, as the letting 
out of water: the dam once broken, 
an irreſiſtable flood will ruſh in, and 
overwhelm us. | 
But, ſuppoſing the making of the 
Britiſh treaty a cauſe of war, 
France, againſt America; a violati- 
on of it, or a refuſal to comply with 
it, would clearly have been a cauſe 
of war, by Britain, againſt America. 
Britain had her complaints as well as 
we; and, having propoſed a reaſon- 
able accommodation, if we refuſed 
to comply with it, had a right to 
employ force to compel us. This 
right would have been the ſame, if 
no treaty had been made, but merely 
a demand and refuſal to pay Britiſh 
debts. We have not to conſider now, 
only, whether the Britiſh treaty be 
the cauſe of the reſentment and ag- 
greſſions of France; but alſo, what 
would have been our condition, 
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that treaty had not been made, or, 
being made, had been broken, or not 
ted. We ſhould then, probably, 
have had an Indian war on our fron- 
tiers, and a war with Britain at ſea. 
Tt is not hard to determine whether 
that, or our preſent ſtate, with all 
we can fear from France, be the 
ter evil. Suppoling an invaſion 
of our country from either ; France 
could indeed raife, but probably 
could not tranſport, a greater army 
than Britain. But ſuppoſing, as per- 
haps is the caſe, an invaſion not pro- 
bable, and only a fea war; there is 
no compariſion between the naval 
er of Britain, and that of France 
—perhaps, and that of the world: 
and our danger would be, in propor- 
tion to the power of our enemy. If 
we have incurred, therefore, a dan- 
ger, by making the Britiſh treaty, 
we have thereby eſcaped a far greater 
danger; an Indian war, and a fea 
war with the greateſt naval power in 
the world. 

But there is another difference be- 
tween the two caſes, a difference, 
which, by all who believe and regard 
a Divine Providence, will never be 
loft fight of. In our diſpute with 
France, we are contending for prin- 
ciple, for juſtice, and for our inde- 
pendent rights, and reſiſting oppreſſi- 
on and unjuſt dominion. In the diſ- 

te to have been feared with Britain, 
if we refuſed a peaceable accommoda- 
tion, we ſhould have had to contend 
for injuſtice and iniquity. In our 
diſpute with France, we have a good 
cauſe; in that with Britain, we {ſhould 
have had a bad cauſe. Courage, 
and, if we can truſt in Providence, 
ſucceſs, is in proportion to conſci- 
ence. 

But though the Britiſh treaty fur- 
aiſhed no juſtification, it was uſed as 
a pretext, for drawing on us the an- 
ger and vengeance. of France. This 
vengeance was thought neceſſary, to 
give conſequence to their party, and 
maintain their hold on the people 
againſt the 'government of America. 

t was the only remaining mean of 
preventing the complete emancipati- 


on of the United States, from the 
yoke of foreign influence. | 
At an important time, to influence 
the election of a preſident of the 
United States, mr. Adet announced 
not only to the government, but to 
the people, the ſuſpenſion of his di- 
plomatic powers in this country ; ac- 
companied with vehement, but filly 
and groundleſs, complaints againſt 
the government of the United States. 
This menace, failing to produce the 
intended effect, the election of mr. 
Jefferſon as preſident, was ſoon fol- 
lowed by the groſſeſt injuries to our 
trade, the capture of our veſſels, on 
the moſt frivolous and unjuſtifiable 
pretexts; untill the damages have 


amounted, it has been ſaid, to thirty 


millions of dollars. Payment was al- 
ſo refuſed, of a large debt contracted 
by the agents of France, for proviſi- 
ons furniſhed on the credit of that 

vernment. And it became the 
avowed object of France, to com- 
pel the United States to an implicit 
ſubmiſſion to her will, or to ruin 
them. 

To all theſe invaſions of our rights, 
depredations on our property, machi- 


nations againſt our peace and inde- 


ndence, and intrigues to draw us 
into the war, the French government 
had been encouraged by our miniſter 
in France, a weak zealot, ſubſervi- 
ent to their ambition and 1nfolence. 
He foſtered their hope, that the peo- 
ple of the United States were rea- 
dy to make a common cauſe with 
France, and would cheerfully ſubmit 
to any invaſion of their rights, or 
ſpoliations of their commerce, that 
would centribute to the ſucceſs of 
that cauſe. He neglected, in ſpite 
of the poſitive and repeated inſtructi- 
ons of the preſident, effectually to 
remonſtrate againſt the violations of 
our treaty and neutral rights, com- 
mitted on our commerce by the 
French ſhips of war and privateers. 
He neglected alſo, contrary to ex- 

reſs inſtructions, to gie to the 

rench government the neceſſary ex- 
planations of our treaty with Britain, 


and point out the miſconceptions on 
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which the prejudice of France againſt 
it, and the conduct of our government 
generally, were founded. And he 
not only encouraged, but m—_—y 
recommended, a loan of money, by 
the United States to France, which 
would have been a plain breach of 
neutrality, and an open taking part 
in the war; and, of courſe, a cauſe 
of war againſt us by all the enemies 
of France. By ſpeculations in the 
Freach funds, he purchaſed a prince- 
ly palace in the vicinity of Paris. 
His houſe was a reſort for ail diſcon- 
tented Americans, where they were 
inſtructed by him, not in reſpect, but 
diſaFeCtion of their own government. 
At his table he read and miſrepreſent- 
ed our treaty with Britain. In his 
houſe he entertained the profligate 
and impious Paine, while he wrote 
his ſcandalous letter to general Waſh- 


| Inzton, and had it recited to him as 


it was compoſed, for his amuſement. 
And, at a public entertainment, he 
retired, while the health of the preft- 
dent was drank, and immediately 
after returned. When ſuch was the 
treacherous conduct of our miniſter, 
no wonder that the French govern- 
ment broke through all reſtraints of 
decency or juſtice to us; no wonder 
that the preſident recalled him; and 
no wonder that the directory parted 
with him with regret. 

As the French government were 
thus ſeduced to a falſe confidence in 
the baſeneſs and depravity of the 
American ſpirit; neither need we 
wonder, that the American people 
were ſo long deluded by a falſe opi- 
nion of the virtue of France, and 
have only renounced that opinion, 
when it becomes too plain to be de- 
nied, that the French government 
have abandoned all regard to God, 
to government, to juſtice, or to de- 
cency. Vaſt and inceſſant pains have 
been taken throughout this country, 
to miſlead the underſtanding and the 
judgment of the people. Pamphlets 
and newſpapers have been continual- 
ly iſſuing from the preſs, for the 
avowed purpoſe of deſtroying all truſt 
in God, and all confideace in our 


government. No public character, 
not even the virtue of 2 Waſhington, 
nor religion itſelf, has eſcaped abuſe 
and detamation. Every act of the 
government has been cenſured and 


miſrepreſented, and even the motives 


and intentions of public officers have 
been perverted and miſtated. Every 
thing done by our government, has 
been repreſented as conſtantly wrong; 
every thing done againſt us by . 
French, or any other government 
under their influence, as conſtantly 
right; till we have ſeemed more wil. 
ling to obey a mandate of the French 
directory, than a ſolemn act of our 
own adminiſtration. 

Thoſe notoriouſly falſe ſtatements 
of public tranſactions, have been ſup. 
ported by many, who, having more 
concern in the adminiſtration, or be- 
inz near the ſource of information, 
might have known (if in fact they 
did not know) better. Many of our 
members of aſſembly and members of 
congreſs, not only in converſations 
but in letters, have taken the utmoſt 
pains to diſſeminate ſuſpicions and ill 
opinions, of the moſt reſpectable of- 
ficers and neceſſary meaſures of the 
adminiſtration ; and have rendered it 


impoſſible for the citizens to know _ 


the truth, or to form a right judg- 
ment of men or things. Hence the 
opinions and duties of the citizens 
were perverted. And, as the nature 
of man is prone to believe ſlander, 
the authors of thoſe miſrepreſentati- 
ons became popular, in proportion to 
their malignity, and influenced the 
opinions and elections of the peo- 
le. 


Of all whom I have had an oppor- 


| tunity of obſerving, the member of 


congreſs from the adjoining diſtrict 
has been the moſt buſy and miſchiev- 


ous. With a reputation for candour, 
patriotiſm, and truth, which gave to 


all his ſtatements the confidence of 
authenticity, his letters have filled 
the country with falſe opinions of 
the acts and officers of government, 


and falſe vindications of every _ 


done againſt it. The falſchood and 
malignity of many of his repreſent- 
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ations have been diſcovered ; and, if 
he have any value of reputation, he 
will now ceaſe to promote diſaffec- 
tion to the regular adminiſtration of 

blic authority; or if he ſhould per- 
ihe credit of his reports hes fo 
much fallen, that they will be leſs in- 
jurious. But hitherto they have had 
a pernicious influence on the judgment 
and conduct of the people ot this 
country. He has publiſhed them in 
newſpapers. He has ſent undercover 
to maſters, whom he knew diſ- 

ed to be organs of the propagation 
of bis opinions, his letters to his cor- 


reſponde e of 


nts open, for the 

being read _ oubliſhed by thoſe 
poitinatters. His letters have been 
very frequent, and his correſpondents 
often of a ſort not ſufficiently qua- 
lied to detect or correct the error 
and poiſon conveyed in them. 'The 
late meſſage of the preſident has been 
a complete confutation, of ſome of 
the moiſt malignant parts of them. It 
becomes every man to aid in expoſ- 
ing them, in order to reſtore the peo- 
ple, who have been miſled by them, 


to a right 17 — and conduct, and 


preſerve conntry from the dan- 
gerous effects of their deluſion. 

While the people of America were 
thus miſrepreſented by our miniſter in 
France, and milled by the partiſans 
of France here ; and while prejudice 
and falſe opinions of the American 
2 were thus induftriouſly 
uggeſted and cultivated, both there 
and here; we need not recur to the 
Britiſh treaty, nor to any conduct of 
our adminiſtration, for the cauſes of 
the French aggreſſions on America; 
for they may be accounted for from 
the nature of man, and the general 
Principles and conduct of the French 
government. 

Power, without reſtraint or account- 
ability, ſeldom fails to be abuſed in 
the hands of men. The French had 
triumphed over all their enemies, and 
were elated with victory. It was the 
intereſt of thoſe who poſſeſſed the 
powers of government, to keep the 
nation embroiled, in order to main- 


, 
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ly in the French revolution they pub- 
licly declared, that they were ready 
to unite with a in any nation, 
to change the form of their govern- 
ment. this, whatever they might 
afterwards profeſs, they inceſſantly 
purſued, wherever they had opportu- 
nity. It was indifferent to them, 
whether the government which they 
aſſiſted the diſaffected to deſtroy, was 
a monarchy or a republic, arbitracy 
or free. 'The _u with them was 
to excite and ſupport a party, pro- 
mote confuſion, and ſo acquire in- 
fluence, predominancy, and plunder. 
Flanders, Holland, Italy, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Venice, are ample 
proofs of this ſpirit. I he plunder of 
the church, the baniſhment and mur- 
der of their fellow-citizens, the per- 
petual deſtruction and ſucceſſion of 
parties, and, above all, the contempt 
and extinction of all principles of 
morality, humanity, and religion ; 
ſhow, that we need not look beyond 
their own character, for cauſes of miſ- 
chief from the French government. 
Can we expect juſtice from men who 
deny it to each other? Will thoſe 
reſpect the rights of man, who con- 
temn the rights of God? Can we 
expect any decency or right from 
men with power in their hands, who 
deny a God and a future ftate ? 

It is not therefore in the Britiſh 
treaty, nor in any part of the con- 
duct of our government, but in the 
character of the French government, 
and in our own diviſions, excited by 
tne ſlander and abuſe of our public 
officers, and meaſures, that we are 
to look for the cauſes of the French 
aggreſſions. A love of plunder and 
univerſal domination, is plainly ſeen 
in all the conduct of the French go- 
vernment. And the influence 
had acquired here, and the fatal di- 
viſion between the people and the go- 
vernment, which they and their parti- 
ſans had ſo inceſſantly and ſucceſsful. 
ly promoted : ſhowed us to be weak, 
becauſe divided, and therefore de- 
fenceleſs, and an eaſy prey. An houſe 
divided againſt itſelf, cannot ſtand. 


tain their ſtation and influence. Ear- The French government might there- 
Aa 
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fore freely indulge their paſſion for 
plunder and power, unrelentingly per- 
fiſt in their violation of our rights, 
and ſpoliation of our commerce, and 
ſet our government at deſiance; fince 
they had a party among ourlelies, 
of ſtrength and diſpofition competent 
to defeat every purpoſe of the go- 
vernment, and render all its mea- 
ſures odious. 

Confident, therefore, in theſe means 
of defeating any exertion for main- 
taining our national ſovereignty, and 
determined to reduce us to a ſtate ot 
ſubmiſſion and dep endance; when a 
miniſter was ſent to Paris, who real- 
ly would obſerve the inſtructions of 
the preſicent, and would not ſubmit 
to be a tool of the directory, they 
refuſed to receive him, and een 
threatened him with impritonment, 
unleſs he left their territory. He ac- 
cordingly retired to Holland, and 
waited for inſtructions from the pre- 
ident, to direct his future conduct. 

To have a juſt feeling of this groſs 
indignity, let us ſuppoſe, that the 
Britiſh court had thus rejected wr. 
Jay; obſtinately rejected all commu- 
nication of complaints, for the inju- 
ries done us, and told him he muſt 
— the country or perhaps go to 
priſon:— What would have been the 
indignation of America! And how 
would the cry of war have reſound- 
ed from all the partiſans of France, 
even from all ftpirited Americans! 
And, was not the rejection of mr. 
Pinckney by the Fr-nch, a greater 
indignity ? Is not indignity from a 
friend whom we have loved, and 
praiſed, more grievous, than like 
treatment from a man whom we have 
hated and abuſed ? 

Yet the American government did 
not reſent this indignity, but refrain- 
ed from hoſtility; and the preſent 
preſident determined to make one ef- 
fort more for reconciliation; and, to 
give it more ſolemnity, appointed 
three envoys to the French directory, 
to endeavour to obtain juſtice and 
peace, by ſtipulating for compenſa- 
tion for paſt, and ſecurity againſt 
future injuries; in a new treaty ſet- 


tling all the diſputed conſtructions 
oi the former, and fixing the terme 
of our future intercouſe with France, 

It has been admitted by the great. 
eſt ſlanderers of the preſident, and 
even contrary to their own previous 
ſuſpicions and reports, that the in. 
ſlructions given by the preſident to 
bis envoys have been the moſt liberal 
and candid, that could have been 
juſtifiable. 'They authorized the en- 
voys, it this were deſired by the 
French, to modify the commercial 
treaty with France, according to the 
principles of the Britiſh treaty; to 
give up our claim for enemies“ pro- 
perty, captured in veſſels of the V nit- 
ed States; to ſtipulate for our accept- 
ing ſecurities, pay able at a future 
time, inſteed of money, for cur claims 
for depredatiors on our commerce; 
and even net to inſiſt on fartisftaction 
ot our claims, as an indiſpenſible con- 
dition oi the prop oſed treaty. 

With tull powers, and ſuch liber- 
al inſtructions, the envoys arrived in 
Paris on the 4th of Cctober laſt, and 
the day following announced their 
arrival and their miſſion to the mi- 
niſter of foreign affairs. His fecre- 
tary gave information, that the di- 
rectory were exaſperated at parts of 
the preſident's ſpcech, that the nego- 
tiation would be conducted under the 
direction of this miniſter, and they 
would have no audience of the direc- 
tory till it was finiſhed. Two weeks 


after their arrival, authorized and ac- 


knowledged agents of this miniſter, 
commenced converſations, preparato- 
ry to the negotiation. 'T hey began 
by ſtating the pride of the directory, 
their great offence at certain parts of 
the preſident's ſpeech, and the humi- 
hating apologies, diſavowals, repara- 
tions, and explanations, which would 
be required from the envoys. Theſe, 
however, they fairly avowed to be 
only pretexts, for the purpoſe of ob- 
taining, what was their real object. 
and without which, the envoys were 
told, that they could expect no trea- 


ty, nor even a reception, nor permiſ- 


ſion to remain in Paris; money! that 
with or without theſe apologies, &c. 
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muſt be given. They muſt, 
in the firſt place, give to the miniſ- 
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as was hanging over Portugal and 
England; that France had lent us 
ter about 223,000 dollars, to be em- money, and we ought to ſhow the 
ployed by him in gaining the good ſame friendſhip ; that they had intel- . 
will of the directory. They muſt ligence from the United States, that 
advance to the French government, it mr. Burr and mr. Maddiſon had 
a ſum equal to all the American conſtituted the miſſion, the differenc- 


claims againſt France, and the French 

vernment would then pay the cla:m- 
ants, and they lay out the money 
zgain in ſupplies to the French colo- 
nies. They muſt purchaſe from the 
French government, Dutch debts to 
the amount of about fix millions 
of dollars, as ſometimes ſtated, and 
twelve millions of dollars, as ſtared at 
other times; paying twenty ſhillings 
in the pound, when in the macket 
they were hardly worth ten. All this 
was to he done, without any aſſur- 
ance, that a negotiation would be 
ſucceſsful, without any ſtatement of 
terms, and perhaps without even a 
ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities. "Theſe terms 
the envoys politively rejected. Ar- 
gument and menace were exerted in 
vain, to produce a compliance. 'I he 
wrath and power of the French go- 
vernment was ſet forth in ſtrong terms. 
It was ftated, that the preſent direc- 
tors would probably not be long in 
power, and a temporary compliance 
might prevent a war; that we had 
to treat with men who diſregarded 


es would have been accommodated ; 
that the miniiter was preparing a me- 
mortal, to be ſent out to the United 
States, complaining of the envoys, 


as being untriendly to an accommo- 
dation with France ; that they had a 


party in America ſtrongly in their in- 
tereſt; and that the diplomatic ſkill 
of France, and the means which ſhe 


poſſeſſes in our country, are ſufficient 
to enable her, with the French 


in America, to throw the blame of 


the rupture of the negotiations on 
the federaliſts. 


To theſe propoſals the envoys re- 
pled, that, though ſenſible of the 


power of France, they could never 
conſent to purchaſe peace by a ſur- 


render of their national independence; 
that ſubmiſſion to claims not founded 


in right, inſtead of procuring ſolid 


peace, would only invite a repetiti- 
on of demands without end; that they 
expected to receive, and were pre- 
pared, in the ampleſt manner, to give 


juſtice; and would make any reaſon- 


able ſacrifice for the ſake of peace; 


the juſtice of our claims, and the 
reaſoning with which we ſupported 
them; that they diſregarded their 
' own colonies, and conſidered them- 
ſelves as invulnerable, with reſpect 
| to us; that we would acquire an in- 
tereſt among them, only by a judici- 
ous application of money ; that no- 
thing was to be obfained there with- 
out money ; and that all the neigh- 
bouring ſtates had, in like manner, 
been obliged to purchaſe peace ; that 
if we did not, they would confiſcate 
our property, and embargo our veſ- 
ſels, and ravage our — 4 that we 
might look for the fate of Venice, 
to be parcelled out, and bartered 
away ; or at leaſt have the form of 
our government changed, as that of 
Hamburgh and Switzerland would 
ſoon be; or partake of a like ruin 


that they were anxious to avoid 
war; but if war forced itſelf upon 
them, the United States had nothin 

left, but to exert their means of ſelt- 
defence; and that thoſe means were 
ſuſiciznt to preſerve them from ſub- 
jection to any government ; that while 
we were ftruggling for liberty, we 
had ſolicited from France a loan of 
money as a favour, had not extorted 
it by threats or injuries, nor exacted 
it as a condition of doing juſtice, or 
forbearing hoſtility ; and that France 
had lent ir in the time of our diſtreſs, 
of her own choice, and in order to 
maim and depreſs a rival nation; 
that France now {ſtood in no need of 
money for her own defence, and want- 
ed it only to extend her conqueſts 
over other nations ;—and that our 


lending it to France, while engaged 


# 
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in war for that purpoſe, was becom- 
ing parries in the war; and taking 
part in the war, under the coercion 
of France, was ſurrendering our in- 
1 that it would not be 
eaſy for the miniſter to perſuade the 
people of America, that the ſtate- 
ments made by their envoys are un- 
true; at any rate, he might be aſ- 
ſured, that the fear of cenſure would 
not induce them to deſerve it. They 
would act according to their own 
judgment; and truſted they ſhould 
be upported by the great body of 
candid and hone men. And that 
France miſcalculated on the parties in 
America; for the extreme injuſtice 
offered to our country would unite 
every man againſt her. 

The lateſt diſpatches received from 
our envoys, dated 8th January laſt, 
announce new meaſures, tending to 
the utter deſtruction of our trade; and 
inform us, that, after a ſtay of three 
months there, unnoticed and unac- 
knowledged, they have no hope of 
being received, or of accompliſhing 
the object of their miſſion. All this 
the preſident has announced to con- 
greſs, with a declaration, that no 
proſpect remains of accomodating our 
differences with France, without a 
ſurrender of the eſſential principles of 
our independence. 

The criſis to which the United 
States are now brought, is one ot the 
moſt extraordinary to be found in 
the hiiory of nations. A ſovereign 
ſtare, conſcious of no offence, is cauie- 
leſsly attacked by a proud and potent 
nation; and on pretexts as various as 
they are groundl-fs, and every day 
Mifting and multiplying, is ſpoiled of 
property to a vatt amount, and threat. 
ened with the utter extinction of her 
trade and her means of defence. De- 
firous to avoid war, and to live on 
good terms with her ſpoiler, ſhe ſends 
to him meſſengers of peace, to diſ- 
cuſs the cauſes and effects of her ſuf. 
ferings, and even to forgive all that 
is paſt, on condition that ſhe may 
live ſecurely in future. Theſe meſ- 
ſengers, the ſpoiler firſt refuſes to 
hear, drives from him, and threat- 


ens with impriſonment. They are 
ſent back. They are fill not ſutfer. 
ed to unfold their complaints, or the 
ers ot their miſſion. Frivolous 
rounds of complaint againſt the ſuf. 
— ſtate are tabricated. Submiſ- 
ſions are requi ted, on purpoſe to mark 
their degradation, and ſhow how far 
the ſpoiler might proceed in his plun- 
der and demands. "Thoſe ſubmiſf. 
ons are acknowledged to be mere pre. 
texts for exacting further enormous 
ſums of money, as bribes or loang, 
to men who proteſſed no regard to 
juſtice, and might ſoon be out of au. 
thority, When all theſe ternis were 
to be complied with, it was poſlible 
the meſſengers might be admitted to 
ſtate their complaints, and propoſe 
terms of redreſs; but, in the mean 
time, the ſpoiler would proceed in his 
acts of violence. 

That, when the colonies ſent pe- 
titions for redreſs to Britain, they 
were received contemptuouſly, was 
not matter of great wonder; for the) 
were held as in a tate of rebellion, 
Put that, when one ſovereign ſtate, 
having received unexampled and un- 
provoked injuries from another, has 
ſent ambaſſadors to diſcuſs the grounds 
of injury, and means of 22 thoſe 
ambaſſadors are treated contemptu- 
ouſly, and diſmiſſed unheard ; and are 
moreover told, that if ever they be 
heard, it ſhall be aſter a ſurrender of 
national dignity, indpendence, and 
ſelf-government, and a great increaſe 
of their paſt da nage; is a degree of 
inſolence, and a contempt of jultice, 
rarely experienced in the annals of 


the world. The nation that can im- 


poſe ſuch terms, has no principle to 
reſtrain it. 
mit to them, is prepared for all op- 
preſſion. Force only can decide be- 
tween them; or the one muſt be a 
tyrant and the other a ſlave. 

The diſpatches are in the hands of 
every one, and no honeſt American 
but muſt burn with indignation, at 
their inſolent demand of conceſſions 
for the preſident's ſpeech. Shall they 
impudently interfere in the diſcreti- 
onary adminiſtration of our govern- 


The nation that can ſub- 
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ment, not affecting them, and we not 
ſpeak with reſentment! Shall we 

ve the way to a negotiation, by 
2 diſavowal of truth, and a profei- 
fon of falichood! O! it they had 
found the envoys baſe enough to 
ſubmit to theſe terms, there would 
have been no humiliation ſo great 
that would not have been required of 
them. 

But, theſe were but pretexts. The 
real preliminary was money—money 
in bribes and in gifts under the name 
of loans. For 43 from a weaker 
to a more powerful government, is 
but another name for a gift or tribute; 
eſpecially when the government, re- 
quiring the money, is avowed to 
have no regard to juſtice, is publicly 
compared to the Indians and Alge- 
rines, and declared like them to /e// 
peace and forbearance of their cruel 
aggreſſions. With ſuch a government, 
having made one conceſſion, would 
there * been any end of demand, 
while we had any thing to give? In- 
deed, at once they avow, that their 
expectations are in proportion to our 
ability to pay. The firſt conceſſion 


was putting our necks under their 


feet. And true intereft, as well as 
true dignity, required that we ſhould 
= at the point of right. 

ut, would it not have been better 
to have made this conceſſion? By no 
means, When a government difa- 
vows any regard to juſtice, declares 
that nothing is to be obtained from 
it without money; not pretending 
any claim of right, like Indians and 
Algerines, ſets out on the principle 
ot general plunder and exaction; 
and fairly owns that her demands 
will be meaſured by our means of ſa- 
tistying them; we can never hope, 
by any conceſſions, to ſtop exaction, 
while we have any thing to give: 
eſpecially when the men, whom we 
ſhould now glut with our tribute, 
might be out of power in a few 
weeks; and a new ſet, not leſs rave- 
nous, and more hungry than they, on 
new pretences, and with the ſame 
terrors, might demand new ſupplies. 


Our envoys had no aſſurance, if all 
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the demands were complied with, 
how the money could be diſpoſed of, 
or what terms, or whether any terms 
of accommodation would be accord- 
ed to them. Nor, if they had re- 
ceived ſuch aſſurance, could any con- 
fidence be placed in it: for, whenever, 
in mutual tranſactions, the baſis of 
right, juſtice, and mutual intereſt is 
departed from, all confidence is gone; 
the party exacting, what is not found- 
ed on this baſis, becomes a knave, 
and if he bave power, a tyrant; and 
the party yielding, lays himſelf at his 
feet, and muſt ſubmit to whatever 
is required of him. Befides, no con- 
ceſſion from us can ſave us from her 
aggreſſions, while ſhe is at war with 
England. For it is the ruin of Eng- 
land that ſhe ſeeks, and her plunder- 
ing us is one of her means of accom- 
phlking that main object. And if 
we make the conceſſions uired, 
while Britain is at war with France, 
we ſhall certainly draw on ourſelves 
a war with Britain. 

But ftill, would it not be better 
for us, by not reſiſting, to avoid a 
war with France ? 

What thoſe men mean, who, ſpeak- 
ing of our preſent fituation with re- 
ſpet to France, talk of avoidin 
war, or of keeping out of war, ' 
have never been able to comprehend ; 
unleſs they mean, that we ought to 
permit France in peace, to take all 
our ſeamen, our ſhips, and our pro- 
perty, by piece-meal; unmoleſted in 
peace, to reduce us to a ftate of ſtarv- 
ing beggars; and then, when we 
have no means of defence, if ſhe 
thinks proper, to come in peace and 
cut our throats, parcel out our lands 
among her ſoldiers, and give up our 
wives and children to their luſts. 
'This ſeems to be the darling peace 
of thoſe men. No reſiſtance, unleſs 
our territory be invaded. Let France 
go on and take our ſhips, our ſea- 
men, and our wealth : it is true, that 
will deprive us of all means of ſelf- 
defence, ſtop our agriculture, manu- 
ſactures, and arts; but then we ſhall. 


be at peace. If, indeed, France ever 
invade our country, then we ſhall go 
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to war; and if then we be incapa- 
ble of defence, and can procure net- 
ther arms, clothing, nor proviſions, 
we may conſole ourſelves with the 
reflection, that we have ſacrificed all 
theſe to peace; and in peace furren- 
der our lives, property, liberty, and 
independence to the French, and 
again fit down under the bleſſings 
ot a colonial government. 
But ſome may ſay, France is too 
for us to fear any ſuch fate 
trom her. Is not this the fate that 


all the ſtates, which ſhe has curſed 


with her protection or inraſion, have 
experienced ? Has ſhe not in all of 
them ſtirred up troubles, diſcontents, 
commotions, ſeditions, and inſurrec- 
tions; and, under the pretence of 
aiding, or ſuppreſſing, or puniſhing 
the inſurgents, reduced them to im- 
plicit ſubjection to her will. What 
are Spain, Holland, the Italian King- 
doms and republics, Switzerland, 
Rome, Flanders, and great part of 
Germany, but colonies or dominions 
of France, plundered of their wealth 
and reduced to poverty? What is 
Venice, a neutral nation, over-run 
by the arms of France, received un- 
der her protection, and promiſed a 
democratic form of government, 1n- 
cited to commotion, reduced to the 
condition of a conquered country, 
plundered of her fleet and wealth, 
eraſed from the liſt of nations, and 
bartered to the emperor. France was 
not too good to do all this to Ve- 
nice: and this 1s the nation with 
whoſe fate we are now threatened by 
France. 

France has long been carying on 
war againſt us, in the ſafeſt and moſt 
effectual way for her, and the moſt 
deſtructive to us; a war on her ſide, 
and peace on ours. It is now up- 
wards of five years fince ſhe began 
it. From flender beginniags, ſhe has 
proceeded to extravagant degrees of 
ſpoliation; extended the extrava- 
gance of her pretexts and plunder, 
according to the degree of our pati- 
ence. Ihe government remonſtrat- 
ed; but the French government 


knew they dared not reſent, They 


had a party among ourſelves, 
enough to defeat all the energy 
our government, and they might 
ſafely proceed to any meaſure of 
oppreſſion, In this party they yet 
confide ; and in this confidence, 
threaten us, not only with further 
plunder, but with ruin. And unleſs 
we ho them, by an open and una. 
nimous approbation of the palt, and 
conadence in the future conduct of 
our adminiſtration, that we are de. 
termin d io ſupport our government, 
in a juit reſentment; they will pro- 
ceed in their ſpoliation, extending 
the extravagance of their pretences 
and their violence, as we extend our 
patince; till. they diſable us from all 
means of defence, and reduce us to 
ahſolute poverty, dependance, and 
ſubjection. 

This is the only kind of war that 
France can carry on againſt us, with 
any proſpect of accompliſhing her 
object, and ſubjecting us to her will. 
While ſhe continues this war, and we 
continue our deluſive peace, our ruin 
is as certain, as will be our ſecurity, 
if we now fix our foot and ſay, Ie 
will yield mo more, Here we take 
our ſtand, and from this moment we 
will repel all aggreſſions. We will 
no longer ſeek thelter under the in- 
fluence of a foreign government, but 
under the parental guardianſhip of 
our own: and the authority of our 
own government we will maintain, 
or periſh with it. 

But is there any hope, that we 
ſhall ſucceed in our refiitance ? Whe- 
ther there be or not, our condition 
can hardly be worſe. For, under the 
laſt decree of France, hardly any of 
our ſhips will eſcape condemnation, 
if they chooſe to take them; and 
their diſpoſition to take them we 
cannot doubt. And as their reſent- 
ment is violent again Britain, and 
our deſtruction would injure that na- 
tion, we can hardly doubt, that, at- 
ter rendering us defenceleſs, they wall 
ſeek to deftroy us. | 

But there is hope, that reſiſtance 
will be ſucceſsful, and obtain us 
peace, at laſt, if not jultice, France 
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has now nothing to fear, while we 
jeſce in her violence; but if we 

, we may repel, and even re- 
venge, if not remedy it. While we 
can maintain a tolerable portion of 
ſhipping and commerce, we can ob- 
tain ſuch ſupplies, as will enable us 
to ſupport ourſelves againſt an inva- 
fion, if it ſhould be attempted. But 
we are at ſuch a diſtance from 
France, and ſuch is the crippled ſtate 
of her navy, that it is not likely 
that ſhe will attempt an invaſion of 
us, while ſhe is at war with Pritain; 
or if ſhe do attempt it, 1t 1s not like- 
ly that it can be oceefaful. If there 
be a proſpect of an Evropean peace, 
France mult depend, for her tuture 
greatneſs, on het manulaGures, com- 
merce, and ſhipping. "I heſe only can 
make her a rival to Eritain. And, to 
ſupport theſe, ſhe muſt hae a for 
eign market. America is one of the 

| moſt important markets in the world, 
for European manufaftures, If the 
French government find, that they 
can no longer maintain their influ- 
ence here, by a diviſion, or party 
among the people againit the govern- 
ment; and find, that the people unite 
with the government in juſt refent- 
ment againſt them, for their cruel 
and unprovoked aggteſſ ons; they 
muſt have loft all prudence, if they 
do not fee that a continuance of in- 
jury will rivet indelible prejucice 


againſt them, in the American mind; 


and diſappoint all hope of ſecuring 
any tolerable ſhare of trade with us: 
and they muſt have loſt all regard for 
the future glory of their nation, and 
all reſentment againſt Britain, if they 
do not change ti. eir conduct towards 
aus, and endeavour to cenciliate our 
affeCtions, | 

On theſe grounds, it appears, that 
| France has long been carrying on an 
inſiduous and deſtructive war againit 
us; that ſhe will continue this kind 
of war, in proportion to our patience 
and ſubmiſſion; until ſhe has firſt 
diſabled, and then ruined and ſub- 
jected us; that there is no other way 
of obtatning an end to this war, 
peace, and juflice, but by 1cflſtance; 
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and that a ſtate of reſiſtance to ſuch 


war, is more advantageous to us, than 
ſubmiſſion ; and will be effectual to 
procure us peace, juſtice, and nation- 
al independence. 

It is therefore the duty of the 50. 
vernment, having offered all reaſon- 
able terms, and exhauſted all means 
of reconciliation, to prepare the nati- 
on for a ſtate of felt-deterce; and to 
convince France, that we will no 
longer ſubmit to unjuſt depredaticns, 
and violent invaſions of our rights of 
property and ſovereignty. War is a 
dicauful calamity: but, in ſelf-de- 
lence, it becomes a duty both for 
nations and individuals. And a go- 
vernment, whick ſufters another go- 
vernment, unjuſtly and without reſiſt 
ance, to exhauſt it by plunder, and 
render it deſenceleſs, thereby to ruin 
ard enſlave it; is like a man, who 
quietly ſuffers a robber to tie his 
hands and bleed him to death, there- 
by to ſeize bis property. 

The people alſo have duties to per- 
form. When an independent and free 
nation has its ſovereign rights attack- 
ed, and violated by another nation; 
it is a call of Providence to all the 
citizens to ſtand forth, and defend 
the cauſe of truth and national liber- 
ty. Union in reſiſtance becomes as 
much a duty in all the citizens, as it 
is the Cuty of all the members of a 
family to unite in deſence of the 
houſe, againſt midnight aſſaſſins or 
incendiaries. And in the diſcharge 
of this duty, to which Providence 
calls them, they ought to look up, 
with holy confidence, to the protec- 
tion of that Provicence, which calls 
them out to trial; and to the firength 
of the Lord of Hoſts, who calls them 
to haitle. His providence and ſtrength, 
America hath heretofore experienced : 
and the Lord, who delivered us out 
of the paw of the lion, will deliver 
us out of the hand of the Philif- 
tine, 

To a truſt in God, we ought to 
unite confidence in thoſe men, whom 
Providence hath called to rule over 
us. We fee, that the conduct of the 
preſident and his council, has been 
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virtuous, liberal, and enlightened ; 
that he has done every thing practi- 
cable to avoid war; and that war is 
brought and continued on us, by the 
malice and injuſtice of our enemies. 
Thoſe flanders with which baſe men 
have obſcured the light, truth, and 
wiſdom of our government, haie 


been chaſed away, like mitts before 


the ſun. Let us return, therefore, 
from our error; let us reſtore to our 
adminiſtration that confidence, which 
never ought to have been withdrawn. 
And, as our enemies have taken ad- 
vantage of our jealouſies, and ſuſpici- 
ons of our government, and made the 
divifions arifing from them, grounds 
of their preſumptuous hopes of de- 
ſtroying us; let us remove this cauſe 
of danger, if we would avoid the 
danger itſelf. Let us ſhow, that the 
people and the government are of 
one heart and one mind. United we 
ſtand : divided we fall. 

As, to remove danger, we muſt re- 
move diviſions, jralouſies, and ſuſpi- 
cions ; fo, to remove theſe, we muſt 
filence ſlanderers, and ſet our faces 
againſt them. We have fecn the ſad 
effects, and the groſs miſrepreſentati- 
ons of thoſe lying newſpapers, lying 
pamphlets, lying letters, and lying 
converſations, with which the coun- 
try has been filled. It 1s no longer 
a ſeaſon to trifle with public opinion, 
or popular paſſion; leſt God give us 
up to ſtrong deluſion, and ſuffer us 
to fall into deſtruction. Let us turn 
a deaf ear to thoſe lying prophets. 
Let us withdraw from them all be- 
lief, all aid, and all countenance. 
They are vipers in our boſom, vul- 
tures preying on our bowels, and fa- 
tal inſtruments of the malicious pur- 
poſes of our enemies. No good man, 
with a juſt regard to his own reputa- 


tion, will any longer ſupport or 


countenance them; for, by doing fo, 


he gives them confidence, and ena- 


bles them to be miſchievous. Silence 
thoſe ſlanderers, and we ſhall be as 
happy as we are free, as united as we 
are happy, and as formidable as we 
are united. | 


Finally, in order to remove the 


v 


danger thereby threatened, it is our 
duty to endeavour to remove that 
impreſſion, which our divifions have 
made on the French government. A, 
they reſt their hopes of injuring ug, 
on the belief that there is a party 
among ourſelves devoted to their 
will; let us ſhow them that there iz 
no ſuch party. Let us unite in one 
band of unity among ourſelves, and 
confidence in our adininiſtration; and, 
to teſtify this union and confidence to 
the world, let us unanimoully fign an 
inſtrument, expreſſing to our govern. 
ment our confidence in the rectitude 
of its meaſures, our firm reliance on 
the protection of Divine Providence, 
for the ſupport of our independence, 
from a foreign yoke, on this as on a 
former occaſion; and, for this ſup- 
port, now, as then, pledging to each 
other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
ſacred honour. 


The Speech of Edward Living flon, 
Eh. in the Hlnſe of Repreſenta- 
tives, on the third Reading of the 
Alien Bill, June 21, 1798. 


R. LIVINGSTON ſaid, he 
1 eſteemed it one of the moſt 
fortunate occurrences of his life, 
that, after an inevitable abſence from 
his ſeat in that houſe, he had arrived 
in time to expreſs his diſſent to the 
— of the bill. It would hare 

n a ſource of eternal regret, and 
the keeneft remorſe, if any private 
affairs, however urgent—any domeſ- 
tic concerns, however intereſting— 
had deprived him of the opportunity 
he was then about to uſe, of ſtating 
his objections, and recording his vote, 
againſt an act, which, he believed, 
was in direct violation of the conſti- 
tution; and marked with every cha- 
—_— of the moſt odious deſpot- 
iſm. 

On my arrival, fir, ſaid mr. Liv- 
ingiton, I enquired what ſubject oc- 
cupied the attention of the houſe; 
and being told it was the alien bill, 
I directed the printed copy to be 
brought to me; but, to my BEE 
ſurpriſe, ſeven or eight copies of dif- 
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ferent acts, on the ſame ſubject, were 
put in my hands: among them it 
was difficult (ſo ſtrongly were they 
marked by the ſame tamily features) 
to diſcover the individual bill, then 
under diſcuſſion. This circumſtance 

ve me a ſuſpicion, that the prin- 
ciples of the meaſures were errone- 
ous. Truth marches directly to its 
end, by a fingle undeviating path— 
error is either undetermined on its 
object, or purſues it through a thou- 
ſand winding ways. The multipli- 
city of propoſitions, therefore, to at- 
tain the ſame general but doubtful 
end, led me to ſuſpect, that neither 
the object, nor the means propoſed 
to attain it, were proper or neceſſary. 
Theſe ſurmiſes were confirmed, by 
a more minute examination of the 
act. In the conſtruction of ſtatutes, 
it was A received rule to examine, 
what was the {tate of things when it 


was paſſed; and, what were the evils 


it was intended to remedy ? As theſe 
circumſtances would be appli-d in the 
conſtruction of the law, it might be 
well to examine them minvrely in 
ſraming it. "The ftate of things, if we 
are to judge from the complexion of 
the bill, muſt be, that a nuiuber of 
aliens, enjoying the protection of onr 
government, are plotting its de- 
itruftion ; that they are engaged in 
trealonable machinations, agaiuſt a 


people who hare given them an aſy- 


lum and ſupport ; and that no provi- 
fion is found to provide for their ex- 
pulſion and puniſhmert. If theſe 
tings be ſo, and no remedy exiſt for 
the evil, one oaght ſpeedily to be 
provided ; but even then, it muſt be 
a remedy confitent with the conſtitu- 


tion under which we act; for, as 


by that inſtrument, all powers not ex- 
preſsly given b it to the union, are 
reſerved by the ſlates it follows, that 
unleſs an expreſs authority can be 
found, veſting us with the power, 
be the evil never ſo great, it can on- 
ly be remedied by the ſeveral Rates, 
Who have never delegated the autho- 
ny to congreſs ; but this point will 

preſentlv examined, and it will 
not be a difficult taſk to ſhow, that 


the proviſions of this bill are not on- 
ly unauthorized by the conſtitution, 
but are in direct violation of its fun- 
damental principles, and contradic- 
tory to ſome of 1ts moſt expreſs pro- 
hibitions ; at preſent ir is only neceſ- 
ſary to aſk, whether the ſtate of things 
contemplated by the bill have any 
exiſtence? We muſt legiſlate upon 
facts, not on ſurmiſes—we muſt have 
evidence, not vague ſuſpicions—if 
we mean to legitlare with prudence. 
What facts have been produced? 
What evidence has been ſubmitted to 
the houſe ? I have heard, fir, of none: 
but if evidence of facts could not 
be procured, at leaſt it might have 
been expected, that reaſonable cauſe 
of ſuſpicion ſhould be ſhown. Here 
again gentlemen were at fault—they 
could not ſnow even a hic why 
theſe aliens ought ia be ſuſpefted. We 
have, indeed, been rold, that the fate 
of Venice, Switzerland, and Patavia, 
was produced by the inter ſerence of 
foreigners. But, the inflances were 
unfortunate ; becauſe all thoſe pow- 
ers had been overcome by foreign 
force, or divided by domeſtic faction, 
not by aliens who reſided among 
them; and if any inſtructions were to 
be gained from thoſe republics, it 
would be, that we ought to baniſh, 
not the aliens, but all thoſe citizens 
who did not approve of the execu- 
tive acts. 'Ihis, I believe, gentle- 
men are not ready ro own; but, if 
this meaſure prevail, I ſhall not think 
the other remote: but it it had been 
praved, that theſe governments were 
deſtroyed by the conſpiracies of ali- 
ens, it yet remains to ſhow, that we 
are in the ame fituation ; or that any 
ſuch plots have been detected, or are 
even reaſonably ſuſpected here. No- 
thing of this kind has been yet done. 
A modern Theſeus, indeed, has told 

vs, he has procured a clue“, that will 
enable him to penetrate the labyrinth, 


NoTE. 


* Mr. Harper declared in the 
houſe, that he had hold of certain 
threads, which would enable him to 
reveal a conſpitacx. 
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and deſtroy this monſter of ſedition. 


Who the fair Ariadne is, that kindly 


eave him the ball, he has not reveal- 
ed: nor, though ſeveral days have 
clapſed fince he undertook the adven- 
ture, has he yet told where the mon- 
ſter lurks. No evidence then being 
produced, we have a right to ſay that 
none exitts; and yet we are about to 
ſanction a moſt important act; and 
on what grounds? Our individual 
ſuſpicions, our private fears, our over- 
heated imaginations. Seeing nothing 
to excite thoſe ſuſpicions, and not 
feeling thoſe fears, I could not give 
my affent to the bill, even if 1 did 
not feel a ſuperior obligation to re- 
ject it on other grounds. As far as my 
own obſervation goes, I have ſeen no- 


thing like the (tate of things conem- 


ata by the bill. Moft ot the aliens 
i have ſeen, were either triumphant 
Zngliſhmen, or Frenchmen, with de- 
jection in their countenances and grief 
at their hearts, prep2ring to quit the 
country, and ſcek another aſy lum. 
But if theſe plots exiſt, it this treaſon 
be apparent, if there be aliens guilty 
of the crimes that are aſcribed to 
them, an effectul remedy preſents it- 
felf for the evil; we have already 
wiſe laws, we have upright judges, 
and vigilant magiſtrates; and there 
is no neceſſity ot arming the exccu- 
tive with the deſtructive power pro- 
poſed by the lu now on your table: 
the laws now in force are competent 
to pun:th every treaſonable or ſediti- 
Ous attempt. 

But, grant, fir, what, howerer, has 
not been at all ſupported by fact; 
grant that thete fears arc not viſion- 
ary, that the dangers are imminent, 
and that no exiſting law is ſufficient 
to vert them; let us examine whe- 
ther the proviſtons of the bill are 
conf. rmwable to the principles of the 
conſtitution. If it ſhould be found 
to contravene them, I truſt it will 
loſe many of its preſent ſupporters ; 
but 1f, not only contrary to the gene- 
ral ſpirit and principles of the conſti- 
tution, it ſhould alſo be found dia— 
metrically oppoſite to its moſt expreſs 
prolabitions, I caunct doubt that it 


will be rejected, with that indignane 


deciſion which our duty to our coun. 
try, and our ſacred oath demands. 
The firſt ſection provides, that it 


ſhall be lawful for the preſident, 


„ to order all ſuch aliens as he ſhall 
judge dangerous to the peace and ſafe. 
ty of the United States, or ſhall have 
reaſonable ground to ſiſpect, ate con- 
cerned in any trealmable or ſecret 
machinations againſt the government 
thereof, to depart out of the United 
States, in ſuch time as ſhall be ex. 
prefled in ſuch order.” 

Our government, fir, is founded on 
the eſtabliſhment of thoſe principles 
which conſtitute the difference be- 
tween a free conſtitution, and a def. 
potic power; a diſtribution of the 
legiſlative, executive, and judiciary 
2 into ſpecial hands; a diftr- 

ution, ſtrongly marked, in three firſt 
and great diviſions of the conſtituti- 
on : by the firſt, all legiſlative power 
is given to congreſs; the ſecond veſts 
all executive functions in the prefi- 
dent; and the third declares, that 
the judiciary power ſhall be exerciſ- 
ed by the ſupreme and inferior courts : 
here then is a diviſion of the govern- 
mental powers, ſtrongly marked, de- 
ciſively pronounced; and every act 
of one or all of the branches, that 
tends to confound theſe powers, or 
alter this arrangement, muſt be de- 
ſtructive of the conſtitution. Exa- 
mine then, fir, the bill on your ta- 
ble, and declare, whether the few 
lines I have repeated from the firſt 
ſection, do not confound theſe fun- 
damental powers of the government, 
veſt them all in the moſt unqualified 
terms in one hand, and thus ſubvert 
the baſis on which our liberties reſt. 

Legiſlative power preſcribes the 
rule of action; the judiciary applies 
thar gereral rule to particular caſes; 
and 1t 1s the province of the execu- 
tive to ſee, that the laws are carried 
into full effect. In all free govert- 
ments, theſe powers ate exerciſed by 
different men, and their union in the 


| ſame hand is the peculiar character- 


utic of deſpotiſm: if the ſame pow. 
er that makes the law, can conltrut 
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it to ſuit his intereſt, and apply it to 

tify his vengeance; if he can go 
further, and execute, according to his 
own paſſions, the judgment which he, 
himſelf, has pronounced upon his 
own conſtruction, of laws, which he 
alone has made ; what other features 
are wanted to complete the picture of 
tyranny? Yet all this—and more, is 
propoſed to be done by this act; by 
it, the pre ſident alone, is empower- 
ed to make the law, to fix in his own 
mind, what acts, what words, what 
thoughts, or looks, ſhall conſtitute 
the crime contemplated by the bill ; 
that is, the crime of being u 
« 19 be dangerans to the peace and jafe- 
« ty of the United States.” He 1s 
not only authorized to make this 
law, for his own conduct, but to va- 
iy it at pleaſure, as every guſt of = 
ſion, every cloud of ſuſpicion, ſhall 
agitate or darken his mind; the ſame 
power that formed the law, then ap- 
plies it ro the guilty or innocent vic- 
tim, whom his own ſuſpicions, or the 
ſecret whiſper of a ſpy, have deſignat- 
ed as its object. The prefident then 
having made the law, the preſident 
having conſidered and applied it, the 
ſame preſident is, by the bill, author- 
ized to execute his ſentence, in caſe 
of diſobedience, by impriſonment, 
during his pleaſure ! This, then, comes 
completely within the definition of 
deſpotiſm; an union of leglillative, 
executive, and judicial powers. But 
this bill, fir, does not ſtop here; its 
proviſions are a refinement upon deſ- 
putiſm, and preſent an image of the 
moſt fearful rycanny. Even in def- 
potiſms, though the monarch legiſ- 
lates, judges, and executes, yet he le- 
giſlates openly ; his laws, though op- 
preſſive, are known ; they precede the 
offence; and every man who chooſes, 
may avoid the penalties of diſubedi- 
ence. Yet he judges and executes 
by proxy, and his preſent intereſt or 
rap do not inflame the mind of 

is deputy. 

But here, the law is cloſely con- 
cealod in the ſame mind that gives it 
binh—the crime is © exciting the ff 
Mins of the preſidont;” but no mia 


can tell what conduct will avoid that 
ſuſpicion! A careleſs word, perhaps 
miſrepreſented or never ſpoken, may 
be ſufficient evidence! A look may 
deftroy! An idle geſture may inſure 
puniſhment! No innocence can pro- 
ret! No circumſpetion can avoid 
the jealouſy of ſuſpicion! Surround- 
ed by ſpies, informers, and all that 
infamous herd which fatten under 
laws like this, the unfortunate ſtrang- 
er will never know either of the law, 
of the accuſation, or of the judg- 
ment, until the moment it is put in- 
to execution! He will deteſt your 
tyranny, and fly from a land of de 
lators, inquiſitors, and ſpies ! 

This, fir, 1s a refinement on the 
deteſtable contrivance of the decem- 
virs: they hang the table of their 
laws ſo high, that few could read 
them ; a tall man, however, might 
reach, a ſhort one might climb and 
learn their contents. But here the law 
is equally inacceſſible to high and 
low; fafely concealed in the breaſt of 
its author, no induſtry or caution car 
penetrate this receſs, or attain a knuw- 
ledge of its proviſions; nor even if 
they could, as the rule is not perma- 
nent, would it at ail avail. 

Having ſhown that this act is at 
war with the fundamental principles 
of our government, I might ſtop here, 
in the certain hope of its rejection : 
But I can do more; unleſs we are 
reſolved to pervert the meaning of 
terms, I can ſhow, that the conftitu- 
tion has endeavoured to ** make its 
ſurety doubly ſure, and take a bond 
of fate!” by ſeveral expreſs prohibi- 
tions of meaſares like that you now 
contemplate. One of theſe 1s con- 
rained in the <$th ſection of the firſt 
article; it is at the head of the arti- 
ticles which reſtrict the powers Or 
congreſs, and declares ** that the . 
© gratiin or imporiation of ſuch per- 
© ſons, as any of the ſtates ſhall 
think proper to admit, fhall not 
he prohibited, prior to the year 
« 1808,” Nov, fir, where is the 
difference hetween a power to prevent 
the arrival of aliens, and a power to 
fend them awar as ſoon as they N.aii 
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arrive? To me they appear preciſely 
the ſame. The conſtitution expreſs- 
ly ſays, that congreſs ſhall not do 
this; and yet congreſs are about to 
delegate this prohibited power, and 
ſay, that the preſident may exerciſe 
it as often as his pleaſure may direct. 
I am informed, that an anſwer has 
been attempted to this argument, by 
ſaying, that the article, though it 
ſpeaks of ** perſons,” only relates to 
ſlaves. But a concluſive reply to this 
anſwer may be drawn from the words 
of the ſection; it ſpeaks of migrati- 
on and importation: if it related on- 
ly to ſlaves, “ importation,” would 
have heen ſufficient. But how can 
the other word apply to flaves? Mi- 
gration is a voluntary change of coun- 
try; but who ever heard of a mi- 
gration of ſlaves! The truth is, both 
words have their appropriate means. 
ings, and were intended to ſecure the 
intereſts of different quarters of the 
union. The middle ſtates wiſhed to 
ſecure themſelves againſt any laws 
that might impede the migration of 
ſettlers; the ſouthern ſtates did not 
like to be prohibited in the importa- 
tion of ſlaves; and fo jealous were 
they of this proviſion, that the fiith 
article was introduced to declare that 
the conſtitution ſhall not be amended 
ſo as to do it away. 

But, even admit the abſurdity, 
that the word. migration” has no 
meaning, or one foreign to its uſual 
acceptation, and that the article re- 
lates only to flaves; even this ſacri- 
fice of common ſenſe will not help 
gentlemen out of their dilemma: 
ſlaves, probably always, but certain- 
ly on their firit importation, are ali- 
s; many people think they are al- 
ways ** dangerous to the peace and 
ſafety of the United States!“ If the 
ee ſhould be ot this opinion, 


e not only can, but, by the terms of 


this law, is obliged to order them 


off; ſor the act creates an obligation 
on him to ſend away all ſuch aliens 
as he ſhall judge dangerous to the 
ace or ſatety of the United States. 
hus, according to the moſt favour- 
able conſtruction, every proprietor of 


this ſpecies of property, holds it at 
the will and pleaſure of the preſident; 
and this, too, in defiance of the only 
article of the conftitution, that is de. 
clared to be awnalterable, But, fir, 
for a moment, if it be poſſible, let 
us imagine that a conſtitution, found. 
ed on a diviſion of powers, into three 
hands, may be preſerved, although 
all theſe powers ſhould be ſurrendered 
into one; let us imagine, if we can, 
that the itates intended to reſtrict the 
eneneral government, from prevent. 
ing the arrival of perſons, whom t 
were yet willing to ſuffer that ſame 
general government to ſhip off as 
oon as they ſhould arrive : grant all 
this, and they will be as far from 
eſtabliſhing the conſtitutionality of 
the bill, as they were at the firtt mo- 
ment it was propoſed; for in the 3d 
article it is provided, that all ** judi- 
«*« cial power ſhall be veſted in the 
*« ſupreme and inferior courts ;” that 
the trial of“ all crimes ſhall be by 
jury,” except in caſe of impeach- 
ment; and in the 7th and «th amend- 
ments, proviſton is repeated and en- 
forced by others, which declare, that 
no man fhall be held to anſwer 
for a capital or otherwiſe infa- 
* mous crime, unleſs on a preſent- 
ment of a grand jury;” and that 
* in all criminal proſecutions, the ac- 
** culcd ſhall enjoy the right to a 
* ſpeedy and public trial, by an im- 
e partial jury of the ſtate and dil- 
« trict where the crime ſhall have 
„% been committed; which diſtrict 
* ſhall have been previouſly aſcer- 
„ tained by law; and to be informed 
* of the mature and cauſe of the 
* accuſation ; to be c:franted with 
the witneſſes againſt him; to have 
* compulfory proceſs for obtain- 
ing witneſſes in his favour, and 


to have the afſiftance of counſel 
Now, fir, what 


* for his defence.” 
minute article in theſe ſeveral provi- 
ſions of the conſtitution is there, that 
is not violated by this bill? All the 
bulwarks which it oppoſed to en- 
croachments on perſonal liberty, tall 


| before this engine of oppreſſion! | 


Judiciary prever is taken from 


rts, and given to the executive; 
he vices ſafeguard of a preſent- 
ment by a grand inqueſt is removed; 
the trial by jury is aboliſhed ; the 
« public trial,” required by the con- 
ſtitution, is changed into a ſecret and 
worſe than inquifitorial tribunal : in- 
ſtead of giving information of the 
« nature and cauſe of the accuſati- 
« on,” the criminal, alike ignorant 
of his offence and the danger to which 
he is expoſed, never hears of either, 
until the judgment is paſſed, and the 
ſentence is executed; inſtead of be- 
being confronted with his accuſers,” 
he is kept alike 1gnorant of their 
names and their exiſtence; and even 
the forms of a trial being diſpenſed 
with, it would be a mockery to talk 
of * proceſs for witnefles,”” or the 
« aſſiſtance of counſel for defence.“ 
Thus are all the barriers, which the 
wiſdom and humanity of our coun- 
try had placed between accuſed inno- 
cence and oppreflive power, at once 
forced and broke down. Not a veſ- 
tige even of their form remains. No 
indictment, no jury, no trial—no 
public procedure, no ſtatement of the 
accuſation ; no examination of wit- 
nefles in its ſupport! No counſel for 
defence—all is darkneſs, ſilence, myſ- 
tery, and ſuſpicion. But, as if this 
were not enough, the unfortunate 
victims of this law, are told, in the 
next ſcion, that if they can con- 
vince the preſident that his ſuſpici- 
ons are untounded, he may, if he 
pleaſes, give them a licenſe to ſtay: 
but how remove his ſuſpicions, when 
they know not on what act they were 
founded? How take proof to con- 
vince him, when he is not bound to 
furniſh that on which he proceeds? 
Miſerable mockery of juſtice! Ap- 
point an arbitrary judge, armed with 
legiſlative and executive powers add- 
ed to his own! let him condemn the 
unheard, the unaccuſed object of his 
ſuſpicion; and then, to cover the 
juſtice of the ſcene, gravely tell 
him, you ought not to complain ; 
you need only diſprove facts that you 
have never heard, remove ſuſpicions 
mat have never been communicated 
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to you; it will be eaſy to convince 
your judge, whom you ſhall not ap- 
preach, that he 1s tyrannical and un- 
juſt; and when you have done this, 
we give him the power he had be- 
fore, to pardon you if he pleaſes / 

So obviouſly do the conſtitutional 
objections preſent themſelves, that 
their exiſtence cannot be denied ; and 
two wretched ſubterfuges are reſorted 
to, to remove them out of fight :;— 
Firſt ; it is ſaid, the bill does not 
contemplate the puni/bment of any 
crime, and, therefore, the proviſions 
in the conſtitution, relative to crimi- 
nal proceedings and judiciary powers, 
do not apply. Bur have the gentle- 
men, who reaſon thus, read the bill; 
or 1s every thing forgotren in our 
zealous hurry to paſs it? What are 
the offences upon which. it is to ope- 
rate? Not only the offence of being 
* ſuſpeted to be dangerous to the 
peace and ſafety of the United 
States, but alſo that of being 
concerned in any reaſonable or ſe- 
* cret machinations againſt the ge- 
«& vernment thereof.” And this, we 
are told, is no crime! a treaſanable 
machination againſt the government, 
is not the ſubject of criminal juriſ- 
prudence! Good heaven! to what 
abſurdities dees an over zealous at- 
tachment to particular meaſures lead 
us! In order to puniſh a particular 
act, we are forced to ſay, that trea- 
ſon is no crime, and plotting againſt 
our government 15 no offence! And, 
to ſupport this fine hypotheſis, we are 
obliged to plunge deeper in abſurd- 
ity, and ſay, that as the acts ſpoken 
of in the bill, are no crimes; fo the 
penalty contained in it, is no puni/h- 
ment; it is only a prevention 5; that 
is to ſay, we invite ſtrangers to come 
among us ;—we declare, ſolemnly, 
that government ſhall not bave the 
power to prevent them ;—we entice 
them over by deluſive proſpects of 
advantage ;—in many parts of the 
union we permit them to hold lands, 
and give them other advantages, 
while they are waiting for the period 
at which we have promiſed a full 
participaticr, of all our rights. An 


unfortunate ſtranger, diſguſted with 
tyranny at home, thinks he ſhall find 
freedom here; he accepts your condi- 
tions, he puts faith in your promiſes, 
he veſts his whole property in your 
hands, he has diffolved his former 
connexions, and made your country 
his own. Bur, while he is patiently 
waiting the expiration of the period 
that is to crown the work, and enti- 
tle him to all the rights of a citizen, 
the tale of a domeſtic ſpy, or the ca- 
lumny of a ſecret enemy, draws on 
him the ſuſpicions of the preſident ; 
and, unheard, he is ordered to quit 
the ſpot which he ſolicited for his re- 
treat, the country he had choſen for 
his own, perhaps the family which 
was his only conſolation in life; he 
is ordered to retire to a country 
whoſe government, irritated by his 
renunciation of its authority, will 
receive only to puniſh him; and all 
this, we are ſeriouſly told, is #9 un- 
i/hment ! 

Again: we are told, that the con- 
ſtitutional compact was made between 
citizens only ; and that, therefore, its 
proviſions were not intended to ex- 
tend to aliens; and that this act, 
operating only on them, 1s therefore 
not forbidden by the conſtitution. 
But, unfortunately, neither common 
law, common juſtice, nor the prac- 
tice of any civilized nation, will per- 
mit this diſtinction. It is an acknow- 
ledged principle of the common law, 
the authority of which is eſtabliſhed 
here, that alien friends (and permir 
me to obſerve, that they are ſuch 
only, whom we contemplate by this 
bill; for we have another before us, 
to ſend off alien enemies) teſiding 
among us, are entitled to the protec- 
tion of our laws; and that, during 
their reſidence, they owe a tempo- 
rary allegiance to our government. 
If they are accuſed of violating this 
allegiance, the fame laws that inter- 
poſe in the caſe of a citizen, mult 
determine the truth of the accuſation ; 
and, if found guilty, they are liahle 
to the ſame puniſhment : this rule is 
conſonant to the principles of com- 
mon juſtice; far, who would ever 
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reſort to another country, if he alone 
was marked out as the object of arbi- 
trary power? It is equally unfor. 
tunate, too, for this _— that 
the conſtitution expreſsly excludes 
any idea of this diſtinction; it ſpeaks 
of all © judicial power” —* all tri. 
als for crimes” —** all criminal prof. 
ecutions'—** all perſons accuſed,” 
No diſtinction between citizen and 
alien between high or low—friends 
or oppoſers of the executive power— 
republican and royaliſt. All, all are 
entitled to the ſame equal diſt ributi- 
on of juſtice, to the ſame humane 
proviſions to protect their innocence ; 
all are liable to the ſame puniſhment 
that awaits their guilt. How comes 
it too, if the conſtitutional proviſions 
were intended for the ſafety of the 
citizen only, that our courts uniform- 
ly extend them to all; and that we 
never hear it enquired, whether the 
accuſed 1s a citizen, before we give 
him a public trial by jury? 

So manifeſt do theſe violations of 
the conſtitution appear to me, fo fu- 
tile the arguments in their defence, 
that they preſs ſeriouſly upon my 
mind, and fink it even to defponden- 
cy; they have been fo glaring to my 
underſtanding, that I felt it my duty 
to ſpeak of them in a manner that 
may perhaps give offence to men 
whom I efteem, and who ſeem to 
think differently on that ſubject; 
none, however, I can aſſure them is 
intended. 

J have ſeen meaſures carried in 
this houſe, which I thought militated 
againſt the ſpirit of the conſtitution; 
but never before have I been witneſs 
to ſo open, fo wanton, and undifguil- 
ed an attack. 

I have now done, fir, with the 
act, and come to conſider the conſe- 
quences of its operation. One ot the 
moſt ſerious has been anticipated, 
when I deſeribed the blow it would 
give to the conſtitution of our coun- 
try; we ſhould cautiouſly heware of 
the firſt act of violation; habituated 
to over-leap its bounds, we become 
familiarized to the guilt, and diſte- 
gard the danger of a ſecond offence, 
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until, proceeding from one unauthor- 
ized at to another, we at length 
throw off all the reſtraints which our 
conſtitution has impoſed ; and very 
ſoon not even the ſemblance of its 
forms will remain. 

But if, regardleſs of our duty as 
citizens, and our ſolemn obligation 
as repreſentatives—regardleſs of the 
rights of our conſtituents, of their 
opinion and that of poſterity—re- 

rdleſs of every ſanction, human 
and Divine—if <v2 are ready to vi- 
olate the conftitution we have {worn 
to defend—will the PEOrIE SsUR- 
M1T to our unauthorized acts? Will 
the ſtates ſanction our uſurped pow- 
er? Sir, they ought not to ſubmit 
—they would deſerve the chains, 
which theſe meaſures are forging for 
them, if they did not reſiſt. You. 
let no man vainly imagine, that the 
evil is to ſtop here; that a few un- 
protected aliens only are to be affect- 
ed by this inquiſitorial power: the 
ſame arguments which enforce thoſe 
proviſions againſt aliens, apply with 
equal ſtrength to enacting them in 
the caſe of citizens. The citizen has 
no other protection for his perſonal 
ſecurity that I know, againſt laws 
like this, than the kumane proviſions 
I have cited from the conftitution ; 
but all theſe apply in common to the 
citizen and the ſttanger: All crimes” 
are to be tried by jury; No enen 
ſhall be held to anſwer, unleſs on pre- 
ſentment; in all criminal proſecutions 
the gcceſcd is to have a public 
trial; the accuſed” is to be in- 
formed of the nature of the charge; 
to be confronted with the witneſſes 
againſt him; may have proceſs to en- 
force the appearance of thoſe in his 
favour; and is to be allowed coun- 
ſel for his defence. Unleſs, there- 
tore, we can believe, that treaſerable 
machinatiams, and the other offences 
deſcribed in the bill, are not crimes , 
that an alien is not a penn; and 
that one charged with treaſonable 
practices, is not ** ac, unleſs 
we can believe all this, in contradic- 
non to our own underſtandings, to 
received opinions, and the uniform 
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practice of our courts, we muſt allow, 
that all theſe proviſions extend equal- 
ly to aliens and natives, and that the 
citizen has no other ſecurity for his 
perſonal ſafety, than is extended to 
the ſtranger, who is within his gates: 
If, therefore, this ſecurity is violated 
in one inſtance, what pledge have we, 
that it will not in the 4 The 
ſame plea of neceſſity will juſtify 
both. Either the offences deſcribed 
in the act are crimes, or they are not : 
if they are, then all the humane pro- 
viſions of the conſtitution forbid the 
mode of puniſhing or preventin 

them, equally as relates to aliens — 
citizens. If they are not crimes, then 
the citizen has no more ſafety by the 
conſtitution, than the alien has; for 
all thoſe proviſions apply only to 
crimes! So that, in either event, the 
citizen has the ſame reaſon to expect 
a fimilar law to the one now before 
you; which ſubjects his perſon to the 
uncontrolled deſpotiſm of a ſingle 
man. You have already been told 
of plots, of conſpiracies; and all the 
frightful images that were neceflary 
to — up the preſent ſyſtem of ter- 
ror and alarm were preſented to you: 
but who were implicated by theſe 
dark hints, theſe myſterious alluſions? 
I bey were our own citizens, fir, not 
aliens: if there is then any neceſſity 
for the ſyſtem now propoſed, it is 
more neceſſary to be enforced zgainft 
our own citizens, than againſt ſtrang- 
ers; and I have no doubt, that ei- 
ther in this, or ſome other ſhape, 
they will be attempted. I now aſk, 
fir, whether the people of America 
are prepared for this? Whether they 
are willing to part with all the means 
which the wiſdom of their anceſtors 
diſcovered, and their own caution fo 
lately adopted, to ſecure the liberty 
of their perſons? Whether they are 
ready to ſubmit to impriſonment, or 
exile, whenever ſuſpicion, calumny, - 
or vengeance, ſhall mark them for 
ruin? Are they baſe enough to be 
prepared for this ? No, fir, they will 
I repeat it they will reſiſt this ty- 
rannic ſy ſlem; the people will oppoſe, 
the ſtates will not ſubmit to its oper- 
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ation: they ought not to acquieſce ; 
and I pray to God they never may. 
My opinions, fir, on this ſubject, ace 
explicit; and I wiſh they may be 
known: they are, that, whenever 
our laws manifeſtly infringe the con- 
ſtitution under which they were made, 
the people ought not to heſitate which 
they ſhould obey. If we exceed our 
powers, we become tyrants, and our 
acts have no effect. Thus, fir, one of 
the firſt effects of meaſures ſuch as 
this, if they ſhould not be acquieſc- 
ed in, will be diſaffection among the 
ſtates, and oppolition among the peo- 
ple, to your government ; tumults, 
violence, and a recurrence to firit re- 
volutionary principles. If they are 
ſubmitted to, the conſequences will 
be worſe. 
lation of the principles of our conſti- 
tution, the form will not long be ſa- 
cred ; preſently every veſtige of it 
will be loft and ſwallowed up in the 
gulph of deſpotiſm: bur ſhould the 
evil proceed no further than the exe- 
cution of the preſent law, what a 
fearful picture will our country pre- 
ſent! The ſyſtem of ina thus 
eſtabliſhed, the country will ſwarm 
with informers, ſpies, delators, and 
all that odious, reptile tribe, that 
breed in the ſunſhine of deſpotic 
power, that ſuck the blood of the 
unfortunate, and creep into the bo- 
ſom of ſlceping innocence, only to 
wake it with a burning wound. The 
hours of the moſt unſuſpecting confi- 
dence, the intimacies of friendſhip, 
or the receſſes of domeſtic retirement, 
afford no fecurity : The companion 
whom you moſt truſt, the friend in 
whom you confide, the domeſtic who 
waits in your chamber, are all tempt- 
ed to betray your imprudence or 
guardleſs follies; to miſrepreſent 
your words; to convey them, diſ- 
rorted by calumny, to the ſecret tri- 
bunal where jealouſy preſides; where 
fear officiates as accuſer, and ſuſpi- 
cion 1s the only evidence that 1s 
heard. 5 | 

Theſe, bad as they are, are not 
the only ill conſequences of theſe 
meaſures: among them we may reck- 


After ſuch manifeſt vio- 


on the loſs of wealth, of population, 
and of commerce. Gentlemen who 
ſupport the bill, ſeemed to be aware 
of this, when yeſterday they intro. 
duced a clauſe to ſecure the pro 
ot thoſe who might be ordered to go 
off: they ſhould have foreſeen the 
conſequences of the ſteps they have 
been taking; it is now too late to 
diſcover, that large ſums are draw. 
ing from the hanks, that a great ca- 
pital is taken from commerce. It is 
ridiculous even to obſerve the ſolici- 
tude they ſhow to retain the wealth of 
theſe dangerous men, whole perſons 
they are 2 8 to get rid of; if they 
wiſh to retain it, it muſt be by giving 
them ſecurity to their perfons, and 
alluring them that while they reſpect 
the laws, the laws will protect them 
from arbitrary power; it mult be, in 
ſhort, by rejecting the bill on your 
table. I might mention many other 
inferior conſiderations; but I ought, 
fir, rather to intreat the pardon oi the 
houſe, for having touched on this: 
compared to the breach of our confti- 
tution, and the eſtabliſhment of arbi- 
trary power, every other topic is trit- 
ling; arguments of convenience fink 
into nothing; the preſervation of 
wealth, the intereſts of commerce, 
however weighty on other occafions, 
here loſe their importance. When the 
fundamental principles of freedom are 
in danger, we are tempted to borrow 
the impreſſive language of a foreign 
ſpeaker, and exclaim—* Periſh our 
commerce; let our conſtitution 
* live:”—Pertſh our riches ; let our 
freedom live. This, fir, would he the 
ſentiment of every American, were 
the alternative between ſubmiſſion 
and wealth; but here, fir, it is pro- 
poſed to deſtroy our wealth, in or- 
der to ruin our commerce. Not in 
order to preſerve our conſtitution, 
but to break it—not to ſecure our 
freedom, but abandon it. 

I have now done, fir; but, before 
I fit down, let me intreat 
ſeriouſly to reflect before they pro- 
nounce the deciſive vote, that gives 
the firſt open tab to the principles of 
our gorerament, Our mittaken zeal, 


gentlemen 
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| fike that of the patriarch of old, has 
bound the victim ; it lies at the foot 
of the altar; a ſacrifice of the firſt- 
born offspring of freedom is propoſ- 
ed by thoſe who gave it birth. The 
hand is already raiſed to ſtrike, and 
nothing I fear but the voice of Hea- 
ren can arreſt the impious blow. 

Let not gentlemen flatter them- 
ſelves, that the fervour of the mo- 
ment can make the people inſenſible 
to theſe aggrefſions. It is an honeſt 
noble warmth, produced by an in- 
dignant ſenſe of injury, It will 
never, I truſt, be extinct, while there 
is a proper Cauſe to excite it: but 
the people of America, fir, though 
watchful againſt foreign aggreſſion, 
are not careleſs of domeſtic encroach- 
ment; they are as jealous, fir, of 
their liberties at home, as of the 

and proſperity of their coun- 
abroad: they will awake to a 
ſenſe of their danger ; do not let us 
flatter ourſelves then, that theſe mea- 
ſures will be unobſerved or diſregard- 
ed. Do not let us be told, fir, that 
we excite a fervour againſt foreign 
aggreſſion, only to eſtabliſh tyranny 
at home ; that, like the arch traitor, 
we cry © Hail, Columbia,” at the 
moment we are betraying her to de- 
deſtruction : that we ſing out © hap- 
Y land,” when we are plunging it 
m ruin or diſgrace : and that we are 
abſurd enough to call ourſelves ** free 
and enlightened,” while we advocate 
principles that would have diſgraced 
the age of Gothic barbarity, and 
eſtabliſh a code, compared with which 
the ordeal is wiſe, and the trial by 
battle is merciful and juit. 


From the Aurora. 


To the People of the United States. 


4 rt View of the Queſtion, whether 


it is adviſable for the United States 


ta enter inta a War with France, 


[HE public have been fo fre- 


quently amuſed of late with de- 


clamatory ſpeeches, and other pub- 
cations, calculated to foment hol- 
tlities between the United States 


Cc 
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and France, that it becomes a ſeri- 
ous queſtion, whether we can or ought 
to avoid a war with that republic. 
The moſt brilliant flowers of rheto- 
ric have been carefully culled, and 
diſplayed with all poſſible art, by the 
authors of thoſe productions ; the 
terms national honor, ere poſture, dig- 
nified attitude, &c. ha ve been — I 
rated by thoſe heroes of the buſkin 
who have lately fratted their little 
hour upon the flage, with ſuch vehe- 
mence of tone and „as acci- 
dentaly betrayed an ignorance of the 
theatre upon which they were acting. 
Contrary to the practice of bad play- 
ers in general, who can never forget 
that they are actors, theſe men ap- 
pear to have forgotten that they were 
real character, and not merely play- 
ers. They forget too, that ſix and 
twenty millions of men were atten- 
tive /pefators of the parts - 
formed, and were 2 loſe 
a word that was ſaid ; they ſeem al- 
ſo to have forgotten, that theſe ſix 
and twenty millions of ſpectators 
may poſhbly become actors in their 
turns; which if they ſhould happen 
to do, from the manner in which 
they have lately played their parts, 
we have little reaſon to expect that 
they will forget what they are about. 
To thoſe who delight in expoſing 
inconſiſtency, it would be highly en- 
tertaining to compare their heroic 
ſpeeches, with ſome that were ut- 
tered about three years before, up- 
on the ſame theatre, and by ſome of 
the ſame actors; but as this is not 
only foreign from the preſent enqui- 
ry, but would require a painful re- 
currence to diſgraceful annals, I 
ſhall ſpare myſelf the mortification 
of the taſk. 

Neither is it my preſent intention 
to enquire, whether our national Ho- 
nour has really been wounded ; or if 
it has, whether the injury is not to 
be charged to our own miſconduct, 
rather than the petulance, or breach 
of faith, of our former ally. Let 
it be conceded for the ſake of argu- 
ment (though truth perhaps would 
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revolt at the conceſſion) that we 
have been faithfu! to our engage- 
ments with France ; that we have 
rigidly obſerved the principles of neu- 
trality, confiſtent with thoſe engage- 
ments; that we have lhown no predi- 
lection for her e: my ; no coldneſs or 
averiion towards her own advances 3 
that we have liſtened readily to her 
occaſional complaints; and have ma- 
nifeſted an unc quivocal promptitude 
in our endeavours to remove them; 
that in the conſtruction of our trea- 
ty with her, we have uniformly diſ- 
played the greateſt ſiberality, and 
availed ourſelves of that circumſtance 
to render her eſſential ſervices, which 
we have withheld from her adverfa- 
ry; let it even be granted, that her 
expectations from us have been un- 
reaſonable; and her conduct in with- 
drawing her own ambaſſador petu- 
lant, and in refuſing ours, indignant 
and inſulting ; and laſtly that her 
froliations upon our commerce are 


cen beyond the example of our new 


ally; ſtill it may be doubted, whe- 
ther we ought to ſuffer theſe provo- 
cations to plunge us into a ſtate of 
actual war, with ſo powerful a na- 
tion. 

Were I diſpoſed to avail myſelf 
ot the arguments urged in tavour of 
our late negotiation with Great Bri- 
tain, volumes might be collected from 
the lucubrations of its various advo- 
cates, to prove how neceffary to our 


very exiſtence. as an independent na- 


tion, is a ate of peace, until we have 
reached the age of maturity; from 
which, according to them, three years 
ago, we were many Ceaturies remos = 


ed. By what miracle it has hap- 


pened, that our infancy has in that 
fhort period been ſucceeded by a ner- 
vous manhood, I am fomewhat at 
a loſs to conjecture ; but I rather in- 
cline to believe, that our progreſs 
has been according to the ordinary 
*courle of nature, than that we have 
received any ſupernatural addition to 
our powers, from ſome particular 
tutelary deity. I thall therefore take 
it for granted, for the preſent, that 


we now are in little better condition 
to engage in a war with the moſt 
powerful nation in Europe, than we 
were three years ago; andif the advo. 
cates for peace at that period cannot 
prove the contrary, it is to be 

they will remember the ſorce of their 
own arguments, and allow them tlie 
ſame weight on the preſent occaſi- 
on, as they inliſted they were en- 
titled to on the former. 

The reaſons inſiſted on by the ad- 
vocates for a war with France, are, 
that cur national honour hath been 
inſulted ; our commerce violated ; 
and our peaceful citizens, engaged 
therein, impriſoned, and otherwiſe 
mal-treated. If they have any ethers, 
they have hitherto diſguiſed them, 
though conjecture has not been want. 
ing in her endeavours to anmaſt 
them. I ſhall confine my obſerva- 
tions to {ſuch as are avowed, believ- 
ing that they are moſt likely to 
operate upon the people at large, 
how convincing ſoever ſecret reaſons 
may be to a few individuals, 

Firſt, our national honour has been 


inſulted, by the unprecedented dip- 


lomatic affront offered to our am- 
baſſador mr. Pinckney, by refuſing 
to receive him. That this conduct 
favours very little of French cour- 
tely, I am very ready to admit; nor 
is it my preſent intention to juſtify 
it. Nor will I fay, that our execu- 
tive, by a duplicity that would have 
diſgraced the former cabinet of 
Verſailles, was engaged in a ſcanda- 
lous negotiation to the injury of the 
republic, whilſt it continued to make 


. profeſſions of its ſincere ard invio- 


lable attachment to its firſt ally. 
The French have faid it, and I leave 
it to the corps diplomatigue of the 
two nations, to manifeſt to the 
world which is right. But the peo- 
ple of the United States will proba- 
bly feel little diſpoſition to be em- 
broiled in a war, the iſſue of which 
is incalculable, for th: purpoſe of 
adjuſting a diſpute about etiquette. 
Suppoſe, in our rage for ſending 
ambaſſadors, we ſhould depute one 
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to Conſtantinople, and another to 
the emperor of China, and that 


both, or either, were refuſed admit- 
tance ; would the people of Ame- 
rica think of fitting out a cruſade 
acainſt either of theſe powers, to 
teach them better manners! Yet 
ſuch a piece of Ouixotifm would be 
ſober and diſcreet policy, compared 
with that of provoking France to a 
declaration of war, or compelling 
her to receive an ambaſſador from 
us. The folly of the meaſure micht 
provoke laughter, in the firſt inſtance 
in the ſecond, it would be ſure alſo, 
to provoke retaliation. 

I confeſs this term, honour, is ra- 
ther of equivocal import in my eyes, 
and is attended with ſome inconve- 
niences in its application both to in- 
div duals and ſtates. Your man of 
honour always wears a {word by his 
fide, which he whips through his ad- 
verſary's guts upon the ſlighteſt pro- 
vocation, real or imaginary. He is 
generally moſt inſolent, and capti- 
ous towards thoſe who do not, like 
himſelf, wear a ſword; for it is 
very obſervable, that when two of 
theſe men of honour meet, they are 
the molt polite men in the world to 
each other, and if they thould hap- 
pen to quarrel, the buſineſs is con- 
ducted according to the ſtrict rules 
of etiquette. Plain men, who do 
not carry about them either ſo for- 
midable a Weapon, or fo irritable a 
temper, are content to ſubſtitute ho- 
neſty for this tickliſh term of honour, 
and to ſquare their actions by its 
dictates, in all reſpects, without pre- 
tending to conform to the code of 
honour, whoſe: ſtatutes are often ar- 
bitrary, and ex poſt facto. And, in 
comparing {mall things with great, 
I have been led to aſſimilate a re- 
public to the former, whilſt in the 
latter I have thought to have dit- 
covered the pizmy reſemblance of 
the Gorgon of monarchy. Whether 
this reſemblance is more imaginary 
or real, I will not pretend to decide; 

ut, until our republic is not only 
provided with a {word, but in the 
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public formed of ſuch materials. 
is not till our country is filled with 
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habit of uſing it, it would be per- 
haps adviſable, not to imitate the 
lofty tone of theſe nice men of ho- 
nour, leſt we ſhould come off final- 
ly, with that grinning honour, which 
the fat knight in Shakeſpeare was ſo 
ſtudious to avoid. 

But, to be ſerious ; this diploma- 
tic affront, whether provoked, or 
even gratuitous (although repeated 
by the rejection of our preſent en- 
voys) is not ſufficient to juſtify 
plunging a nation into all the hor- 
rors of war. If it were provoked, 
the fin would fall doubly on our, 
heads ; if it were not, we have on- 
ly to adopt an equal indifference 
towards France, as {he has to us. 
A diplomatic intercourſe between 
nations 1s often little more than com- 


plimentary. Witneſs that which we 


nave kept up with Pruſſia, and fome 
other courts, where our ambaſſadors 
have, perhaps, contributed to the 
fplendour of a court ball, or fome 
other royal entertainment. If no 
greater benefits than theſe are de- 
rived from ſuch an intercourſe, we 
ought to be obliged to any nation 
that will diſpenſe with our putting 
ourſelves to fo great a charge; and 
if no worſe conſequence ſhould en- 
ſue from this diplomatic affront, 1 
am fully perſuaded, that the people 
of the United States will never ha- 
zard their exiſtence to avenge it. 
Thoſe wlio ſpeak in ſo lofty a 
tone on the ſubje& of national ho- 
nour, ſeem to forget that the exiſ- 
rence of the United States as a nati- 
on is but of yeſterday. That netiher 
our ſituation, nor the genius of the 
people, nor that of their government, 
can be ſuppoſcd to lead us to engage 
in frequent wars. If peace be the 
proper ſyſtem of republican. policy, 
much more fo is it that of an agri- 
cultural people, diſperſed over an 
immenſe territory, unuſed to arms, 
and unequal to the cultivation of 
the tenth part of the foi! they occu- 
py. Never was there a military re- 
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lous cities, or till our govern- 
ment has put off its republican form, 
that we are to expect it to aſſume 
the dignified attitude of a warlike 
nation. Our late conteſt with Great 
Britain, might have made us re- 
member our imbecility and inapti- 
tude for war. Defenceleſs on every 
ſide, the enemy changed the point 
of attack every moment, and every 
where found us vulnerable and weak. 
The aſſiſtance of France, whatever 
diplomatic ingennity may ſuggeſt to 
the contrary, ſaved us from perditi- 
on. Have we forgotten the porten- 


tous year, when one-half the Unit- 


ed States were over-run by our ene- 
my, when we were almoſt without 
an army, and that army without 
money to ſubſiſt it? Have we for- 
got the miſſion of the younger Lau- 
rence to France, the object of the 
miſſion, the deplorable and juſt pic- 
ture he was enjoined to preſent of 
our diſtreſſes, the relief we obtained, 
and its conſequences? If we have 
not, muſt we not be aftoniſhed, that 
there are men among us, who would 
hurry us into a war, with that very 
power whoſe ſuccour alone ſaved us 
trom perdition? And for what is 
ſuch a ſtate of danger and of ſuf- 
fering to be hazarded ? Truly, to 
compel France to receive our ambaſ- 
ſadors ! ! 

Secondly, our commerce has been 
violated, contrary to the faith of 
our treaty, and againſt the princi- 
ples of the law of nations. This 
is perhaps ſtrictly true, and for the 
ſake of argument it will be admit- 
ted, But, are the ſpoliations on 
our commerce confined only to the 
French ? Have not the Spaniards al- 
ſo committed ſimilar depredations ? 
Have not the Engliſh, our juſt and 
magnanimous allies, done the ſame ? 
Did they not even ſet the example? 
And when they did, did not our go- 
vernment ſubmit to it patiently, and 
even ſanction the continuance of it 
by treaty? What was pardonable, 
and even juſtifiable, in them, is then 
to be conſidered as a ſufficient cauſe 


of war with France; Granted but 
why not calculate the loſs or gain of 
ſuch a meaſure with France, as well 
as with Great Britain? Why not 
conſider, whether it may not be 
cheaper to fit down under the loſs, 
than to repair it; or truſt to a re. 
turning ſenſe of juſtice in the French 
republic, to make as ample compe n- 
ſation for her ſpoliations, as Great 
Britain has promiſed. Eighty milli. 
ons of dollars of funded debt, are 
the fruit of eight years war with 
Great Britain, beſides an equal ſum, 
which may be conſidered as ſunk by 
depreciation, without being brought 
into view. At that rate, we ſpent 
about twenty millions of dollars a 
year, during the war. If the ſpo- 
liations upon our commerce amount 
to a tenth part of that ſum, it does 
not require much {kill in arithmetic 
to ſhow, that this is buying protec- 
tion at a very dear rate, Conſider- 
ing the matter, then, merely in a 
mercantile light, every dollar that 
we ſaved to our commercial citizens 
would probably coſt the agricultural 
intereſt ten to protect it. And after 
all, it is not quite clear, that our 
commerce would not continue to ſuf- 
fer as much, as if we had not thought 
fit to engage in a war, on that ac- 
count. Though the French cannot 
cope with the Britiſh navy at pre- 
ſent, it may perhaps be doubted, 
whether her fleets could not venture 
to face any which the United States 
may be able to equip; eſpecially if 
peace ſhould happen ſhortly to take 
place between thoſe belligerent pow- 
ers. The ſeas now {warm, it is 
ſaid, with French privateers, whole 
alacrity would probaby be a match 
for that of our maritime warriors; 
even if the former did not poſſeſs 


the advantage of being prepared for 


buſineſs. 
But, if we go to war with France, 
will the matter reſt there? Almoſt 


all Furope is now engaged in allianc- 
es offenſive and defenſive with her. 


May not Spain and Holland, at leaſty 


be calculated upon, as thus becoming 
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our enemies ? What then will be- 
come of our commerce, with three 
out of fur of the moſt commercial 
nations in Europe ? Are we prepar- 
ed to make ſuch a ſacrifice? Are 
we willing to incur the expenſe of a 
avar, without an object, with three 
ſuch powers? Is there not danger 
that a new partition treaty may be 
agitated at Madrid ? 

But I ſhall be told, that we may 
count upon the aſſiſtance of Great 
Britain; that, under the protect inn of 
her flag, our commerce may brave 
the attacks of France, Spain, and 


Holland; that, in caſe of invaſion, . 


we may count upon the aid of her 
troops, &c. &c. Great, genc mus, and 
gewwerfal nation (I How do I re- 
vere your mag nanimity, which uni- 
formly leads you, © parcere ſubjectis 
et debellare ſuperbos!“ 

Yes, from that ſource we ſhall re- 
ceive protection. Methinks I ſee the 
ſond mother ſtretching out her pa- 
rental arms, again to receive into 
her boſom, her loſt, deluded child, 
ſeduced from her affections by the 
baſe artiſices of a betrayer, whole per- 
juries are at length detected, &c. 

And is it poſſible, that any Ame- 
r:can, who remembers the injuries 
which America has received from 
that tyrannical and perhdious wretch, 
whoſe name the has ten thouſand 
times execrated before the altars of 
the Almighty, can foget thoſe ſo- 
lemn imprecations, and rely for pro- 
tection on him as a friend, whoſe 
perfidies, oppreſſion, and tyranny, ſhe 
ng ſo recently experienced as a rul- 
er! 

But let us not deceive ourſelves ! 
Britain, if we receive any aid from 
her, muſs and will receive an equi- 
valent, either in money or in mono- 
poly. Are we prepared for either ? 
The ſtate of our finances gives a ne- 
gative anſwer, as to the former; the 
object F aur revolution, as to the lat- 
ter. If v2 are prepared to make a 
lurrender of the monopol; of our 
trade to any nation, why did we ex- 
prad eighty millions, to deliver our- 
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ſelves from ſuch an ; and 
why have fifty thouſand of our fa- 
thers, brethren, and children been 
ſacrificed in a fruitleſs conteſt? An- 
ſwer me, ye advocates for war, ye 
men of dignified attitude! Have 
either of you loſt a father, fighting 
by the ſide of a Warren, a Montgo- 
mery, or a Mercer? Have either of 
you had a brother, languiſhing with 
cold and hunger in the torpid pri- 
ſons of New York? Or a ſon, ex- 
piring on the broiling deck of a pri- 
ſon-ſhip; without a of water to 
moiſten his fever-parched tongue ? 
If ye have, the milk of tigers muſt 
have nurſed you, to thirſt for a repe- 
tition of ſuch tremendous ſcenes ! 
Put are there no other conſequen- 
ces, no other calamities to be appre- 
hended, from a war with France, 
than merely a waſte of treaſure, and 
the expenſe of blood in the field. 
My heart bleeds, while I anticipate 
their other conſequences. I will en- 
deavour calmly to ſtate them. 
France formerly poſſeſſed an ex- 
tenſive territory, bordering on the 
United States. Canada and Louiſ- 
1ana were ſettled by her. Her ill 
ſucceſs at ſea, compelled her, reluct- 
antly, to part with theſe poſſeſſions. 
Her immenſe population; her nume- 
rous manufactures ; her advantage- 
ous ports, naturally determine her to 
form a maritime commerce; the coi- 
onial ſyſtem of other nations requires, 
that ſhe alſo ſhould have colonies, in 
order to ſupport and favour her com- 
merce ; ſhe will be anxious to ac- 


quire them; and, if report may be 


relied on, ſhe has already obtained 
from Spain the cefſion of Louiſiana, 
She has an army in the field, nume- 
rous as the ſands on the ſea- ſhore. 
To this army ſhe already owes an 
immenſe debt: it muſt be paid. 
When this army is diſbanded, thou- 
{ands and ten thouſands, who now 
find employment and ſupport, will 
be caſt upon the republic, without 
either. Both muſt be provided for 
them: The uncultivated plains of 


Louiſiana will afford both. But 
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what if ſhe be engaged in a war 
with the United States, when ſhe 
is at liberty to diſband her army in 
Europe? Is there no reaſon to fear, 
that ſhe may turn it looſe upon the 
United States? Is there no reaſon 
to fear, that ſhe may ſeriouſly medi- 
tate the conqueſt of a nation, which, 
but yeſterday, with her aſſiſtance, 
wreſted her independence from a ri- 
val— that rival, whoſe arts have been 
more victorious than her arms that 
rival, who, by a train of ſucceſsful 
intrigue, has retrieved all that ſhe 
had /abſantially loſt—that rival, who 
would never fail to foment miſun- 
derſtandings, and to promote ill of- 
fices between the new republics ? 
Whatever be the ſucceſs of ſuch a 
project, however wild, or if you 
pleaſe impracticable, it may appear, 
muſt not the conſequences, to the 
United States, be worſe than any 
thing but abſclute ſubjection? Is 
there not too much reaſon to appre- 
hend, that, in the event of ſuch a 
war, ſhe may enliſt the moſt iveter- 
ate domeſiic enemies in her ſervice ? 
The magnanimity of Britain was 
not ſuperior to ſuch a meaſure, dur- 
ing the revolutionary war. You 
friends of Britain, you trumpeters 
of her magnanimity, will ye ſay 
that France will ſpurn at that poli- 


cy, as diaboliczl, which your idol 


nation purſued with ſuch ardour ? 
If ye cannot, if ye dare not, avow 


ſuch a ſentiment, will ye yet dare 


to urge your country to a meaſure, 
which may not only hazard her politi- 
cal falvation, but expoſe your wives, 
your daughters, and your children, 
to th midnight aſſault of ruffian luſt, 
the aſſailin's knife, or the fury of de- 
vouring flames? | 

After all, what is the object of 
ſuch a war? Is it to compel France 
to reſpect our independence, and our 
rights as a neutral nation, or to ob- 
tain compenſation for the violation 
of thoſe rights? | 

It either of them be the object of 
war, how 1s it to be attained? Had 


+ France any continental territory, bor- 


dering on the United States, perhaps 
(but it is merely hypothet ically that 
I urge it) perhaps, I ſay, we might 
in ſome meaſure annoy her: but 
that is not the caſe. Are the Unit. 
ed States able to annoy her mari. 
time colonies? Let the impotent 
efforts to equip three fri gates, in 
three years, be my anſwer; How 


then ſhall we annoy her? O, the 


anſwer is eaſy! Grant letters of 
marque and repriſal to privat cruif. 
ers. Indeed! And is it thus, ve 
men of rigid morality ; is it in ius 
infamous, prratical trale, wh th ve 
pronounce fo deteſtable in otr-rs, 
that ye will! to exerciſe your fellow. 
citizens, and co train their morals ? 
For ſhame; be mor- conſiſtent, or 
your enemies will diſcover the maſk 
you have ſo long worn. Of all the 
practices which the modern laws of 
war ſanctify, none is fo infamous as 
the depredations of individuals, on 
the property of the peaceful citizens 


of belligerent powers. The «wolf 


attacks not the tiger: the defence- 
leſs Heep, the harmleſs lamb are his 
prey. Thus it is with thole private 
cruiſers that are licenſed and encou- 
raged by the powers at war, to com- 
mit every attrocious act of piracy, 
upon the p-aceful and induſtrious 
merchant ; whilſt they ſtudiouſly 
avoid a conflict with one of their 
own infamous fraternity under the 
colours of the adverſe nation. 

Are the citizens of America, then, 
to obtain no redreſs? Muſt our 
commercial citizens be plurdered, 
nay, firivt of their all, with impuni- 
ty, an without compenſation? Are 
they not equally entitled to the pro- 
tection of the ſtates, as the agri- 
cultural intereſt ? 

Far be it from me to deny, that 
the government is hound to protect, 
where it can, according to its mea'n, 
and where it cannot protect, to make 
comnenſation, where the juſtice of 
the caſe demands it. But, unleſs it 
be ſhown, that entering inta 2 war 
will enſure protection, I cannot ſup- 
poſe it incumbent on the United 
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States to adopt that meaſure. As 
to the ſubject of compenſation, that 
may either be obtained from the na- 
tion injuring us, by negotiation, for 
which, the friends of Britain may be 
referred to the treaty with that na- 
tion; or by the ſtates themſe! ves, 
really recompenſing the loſſes of 
thoſe cITIZENS, who, in purſuing 
a legitimate commerce, bave been 
deprived of their property, without 


| compenſation for the ſame being ob- 


tained from the nation offering the 
tojury. This is what I deem theſe 
CITIZENS morally intitled to receive; 
and the the United States will find 
it much cheaper to make this com- 
penſation out of the public treaſury, 
than to run headlong into a war, 
the events of which are incalcula- 
ble, to obtain ſuch a compenſation 
from the nation by whom their pro- 
perty has been taken. 

As to compenſation by letters of 
marque and reprifal ; ſetting the im- 
moral tendency of privateering out 
of the queſtion, it would require a 
man at leaſt as well ſkilled in the 
art of calculating chances, as the 
celebrated Hoyle himſelf, to deter- 
mine, what chance a man, who has 
loſt ten thouſand dollars at ſea, has 
to reimburſe himſelf, by this mode ; 
nor is it improbable, that thoſe who 
would be the greateſt gainers in ſuch 
a purſuit, would be fuch as never 
oſt a farthing in an Haug commerce. 

I am not certain, that what I am 
about to ſuggeſt is authorized by 
our conſtitution; but thoſe who 
found no unconſtitutionality in the 
eſtabliſhment of the bank of the 
United States, will not, I preſume, 
object to it for that reaſon. And I 
am much deceived, if it would not 
be found as practicable as that inſti- 
tution, and infinitely more eligible 
than going to war: and although it 
may not literally afford protection to 
our cammerce, it would at leaſt great- 
ly favour thoſe engaged in it. 


Before I proceed, let me obſerve, 


that it has frequently happened, that 
the infurance offices have refuſed 


to underwrite upon veſſels bound up- 
on a legitimate voyage, ſo that the 
merchant has been obliged to ſtand 
his own inſurer : hence it is, that 
the loſſes which have fall-n upon in- 
dividuals have been more frequent, 
and heavy, than they would have 
been, could inſurances have been eſ- 
fected. | 

Now, what I would propoſe, is a 
national infurance office, under cer- 
rain limitations and reſtrictions, viz. 

1. That the nation is bound to 
inſure her citizens, and hi in pur- 
ſuit of a legitimate commerce only. 

2. Therefore every veſſel bound 
upon ſuch a voyage, and belonging 
to bona fide citizens, ſhould be inſur- 
ed by the nation, as againſt captures, 
ſcizures, and condemnations, ONLY. 

3. No veſſel, having goods 
contraband of war, or Ks | on any 
voyage not lawful throughout, ſhould 
be inſured. 

4. No riſque, except captures at 
ſea by a nation not at war with us, 
or ſeizures and condemnations made 
contrary to exiſting treaties, ſhall be 
inſured againſt by the nation : Nor 
ſhall any compenſation be paid, where 
the condemnation ſhall be upon any 
other principle, 

5. No recovery ſhall be had againſt 
the ſtate for any loſs, where a pri- 
vate underwriter would not be hable 
upon the ſame policy. 

6. Every veſſel ſhalt be infured 
upon a moderate, but juſt premium. 
The profit ariſing from inſurances, 
if any, to be applied annually to 


" fenking the national debt, and to no 


other purpoſe whatever. 

7. For this purpoſe, a national in- 
ſurance company to be eſtabliſhed by 
law—the capital to conſiſt of one 
million of dollars, in ſhares of 100 
dollars each; the United States to 
hold 400, ooo dollars, or 4000 ſhares. 
Three hundred thouſand dollars, to 
be reſerved for the ſevegal ſtates, 
which may chooſe to ſubſcribe in 
proportion to their repreſentation, 
and zoo, ooo to be diſpoſed of to 
private ſubſcribers. 
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8. Branches of this company to 
be eſtabliſhed in all the maritime 
ſtates. | 

9. Twelve months credit to be 
given on all the premiums, where 
the voyage may be made to any part 
of Europe, or port within the Me- 
diterranean ; fix months, if to the 
Weſt Indies; nine months, to the 
weſtern coaſts of Africa; and eigh- 
teen months, to any place beyond the 
cape of Good Hope, to the eaſtward, 
or cape Horn, to the ſouth and weſt- 
ward. 

10. All claims for compenſation to 
be brought and decided upon, 11 the 
diſtrict court of the ſtates where the 
policy was ſubſcribed, upon ten days 
notice to the officer, by whom, or 
whoſe predeceſſor, the policy was 
ſubſcribed. If the deciſion be againſt 
the claimant, an appeal to be allowed 
to the circuit court, where the deci- 
ſion may be final. | 

11. A return of half the premium 
in all caſes, where the voyage is per- 
formed in ſafety. - 

12. Let there be inſerted in eve- 
ry policy, a clauſe of warranty on 
behalf of the inſured, that the ſhip 
and lading are % fd, the ſole 
property of American citizens ; that 
there are not any goods on board 
which are contraband of war* ; that 
the ſhip is bound apon a lawful voy- 
age; and ſhall proceed, during the 


exiſtence of the policy, upon a law- 


Nor. 

* By the term contraband of war, 
as uſed in this and the third article, 
arms, great guns, bombs with fu- 
zees, and other things belonging to 
them, cannon-ball, gunpowder, match, 
pikes, ſwords, lances, ſpears, halberds, 
mortars, petards, grenades, ſaltpetre, 
muſkets, muſket-balls, bucklers, hel- 
mets, breaſt-lates, coats of mail, and 
the like kind of arms, proper for arm- 


ing ſoldiers, muſket-reſts, belts, horſ- 


es with their furniture, and all other 
warlike inſtruments whatever,“ and 


22 other articles whatever, are intend- 
ed to be ſpeciſied. 


ful voyage, only. That the ſhip ig 
navigated by American citizens, on- 
ly; and that ſhe is and ſhall be fur. 
niſhed for the voyage with all due 
documents, &c. 
COLUMBUS, 
Philad. April 4, 1798. 


From the Aurora. 

Perfet Neutrality—Condudt firiily in- 
partial towards two warring Nati: 
Ons. | 

HE treatment we have receiv. 

ed, from both French and Eng. 
liſn, has been very much alike: both 
have taken and detained our proviſi- 
on veſſels to a great amount ; both 
have practiſed the fame ſpoliations 
upon our commerce, and carried in 
our veſſels to be avjUDICATED— 

ApjupIcaTED has meant the ſame 

thing with both. 

There is this difference in the two 
caſcs, the Engliſh iſſued their orders 
to capture our vellels, in 1793, pri- 
vately, and they cane upon us by fur- 
priſe ; when, at the ſame time, they 
were making friendly profeſſions to 
our ambalfador, and faid nothing of 
our trading veſlcls giving them any 
offence: coming upon us unawares, 
it was a trap which caught the 
greater part of our property at once, 
without any chance of inſurance or 
eſcape. | 

The orders of the French, under 
which we have lately ſuffered ſo 
much, were iſſued publicly : had 
they been as private as thoſe of the 
Engliſh were, they would have ſwept 
off all our property that was afloat. 

Our conduct towards the two na- 
tions, in ſimilar circumſtances, ſhould 
be often reviewed, to correct our paſ - 
ſions ; that we may ſee how we act- 
ed, when different parties and differ- 
ent paſſions were at work. It will 
be ſeen in the following comparative 
view. | | 
1. When we ſuffered from Eng- 
land, in 1793, the preſident did not 
denounce that nation at all in public. 
In his ſpeech at the opening of con- 
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grels, all he ſaid on the ſubject, was 
in the following words: The con- 
nexion of the United States with Eu- 
rope, has become extremely intereſting. 
T he occurrences which relate is it, and 
lave paſſed under the knowledge of the 
executrve, will be exhibited ta congreſs 
in @ ſubſequent communication.” Had 
they been harſhly denounced in his 

blic ſpeech, it 1s probable the old 
Britiſh hon would have growled at 
it. Congreſs was barely informed of 
the facts of the ſpoliations and provi- 
fion veſſels, in a ſpecial written meſ- 
ſage in the mildeſt terms, and notified, 
that he had ſent inſtructions to our 


| ambaſſador on the ſubject. 


1. What we have ſuffered from 
France, has been denounced in very 
full and ſtrong terms, in the preſi- 
dent's public ſpeech to congrels, and 
is now ſent back upon us, in our late 
diſpatches from France, as the firſt 
objection our envoys had to encoun- 
ter, before the ſubject of a treaty 
would be taken up: we find 1t 1s 
conlidered by the directory as a pub- 
lic national inſult. Had he/paſſed 


over it in his public ſpeech, in the 


ſame words in which general Waſh- 
ington paſſed over the Britiſh ſpolia- 
tions, our envoys would have been 
met immediately on their arrival, by 
the paper marked A in their diſpatch- 
es; which appears to be all the ob- 
jection they had at firſt to encoun- 
der. 

2. In the caſe of the Britiſh ſpoli- 
ations, it was thought, that to reſiſt 
would aggravate the evil : orders 
were iſſued to prevent arming mer- 
chant veſſeis; they were obliged to 
ſubmit to be ſcarched, and to be car- 
ried in to be adjudicated; and not 
permitted to have the means of mak- 
ing any reſiſtance, though to be car- 
ried in, was always to be ſure to be 
condemned. It was thought better 
to loſe all the veſſels which they got 
hold of, than to loſe the peace of the 
country. 

2, In the caſe of the ſpoliations by 
the French, no doubtful ſtretch of 
power in iſſuing new orders was re- 


quired, The orders which had been 


iſſued on a ſimilar occaſion, and which 
were then in force, and had preſerved 
the peace of the country, it was ſu 
poſed, would continue to preſerve * 
peace: but theſe orders have been re- 
cently revoked, and the moſt violent 
Britiſh merchants among us, are now 
permitted to arm, fire away, and make 
reſiſtance as they pleaſe. 

3. When the Britiſh miniſter was 
engaged with Blount and Chiſholm, 
reſpecting an expedition againſt the 
Spaniards in Florida, who had be- 
come the enemies of Britain; was he 
denounced and hunted, as Genet was? 
Has any application been made for his 
recall? On the contrary, is be not 
ſhielded by an officious and groſs 
intervention of public men; who 
continue, not only to be his official 
apologitts ; but, in converſation, and 
by publications, to repreſent it as a 
French and Spaniſh ſcheme againſt 
Canada, till all their friends are 
aſhamed of their ſtupid effrontery. 
'The ſubjeR, in the end, is ſo effect- 
ually wrap up by intrigue and 
cabal, that, after all this delay and 
impatience on the part of the public, 
there is no chance it will ever be 
brought to light, or the miniſter be 
recalled. 

3. When Genet, the French min- 
iſter, tried to prevail on our citizens 
to take part in the war, and to join 
in an expedition againſt the Spaniards 
in Florida, who were then their ene- 
mies; how was he denounced and 
hunted, and never ſuffered to be at 
reſt, till he was recalled! 

4. In the time of the greateſt ag- 
gravation with the Britiſh, inſtead of 
reſiſtance, or uſing any of the means 
in our hands to bring them to an ex- 
planation, mr. Jay was ſent as envoy 
extraordinary to England : he was 
ſingled out for that ſervice (though 
he held an office at that time very in- 
compatible with it) for the declared 
reaſon, that he would be likely to 
find prepoſſeſſions in his favour in 
England, as he and mr. King had 
lately volunteered, at ſome riſque to 
themſelves, againſt the French, &c. in 
farour of the Engliſh. 
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4. In the moment of our greateſt 
aggravation with the French, when 
we moſt needed an influential friend, 
who might be moſt likely to poſſeſs 
the confidence of that government, to 
explain our principles and intentions, 
and to ward off threatening dangers, 
mr. Monroe was recalled ; and for 
the ſame declared reaſons afligned for 
ſending mr. Jay; that he was coni- 
de red as on their fide in the European 
controverſies, and was very likely to 
poddeſs their confidence. 

5. The infitruRions to mr. Jay, aud 
the papers containing the hiitory of 
that negotiation, were withheld, when 
called for by a vote of a great major- 
ity of the houſe of repreſentatives ; 
and were not even entrutted to them 
confidentially, from an apprchenſion 
that they might, by a ftrong detail of 
our grievances and complaints againſt 
England, and other diſguſting ingre- 
dients, bave an effect on the public 
mind. They have been ſupprefied till 
this time, though no negotiation has 
been depending which could be affect- 
ed by them. 

5. Ihe inſtructions to our envors 
to France, and the confidential pa- 

rs, containing a minute and exact 

iſtory of a negotiation now going 
on, and communicated by the er.yovs 
in cyphers, and with every mars of 
ſecrecy and confidence; arc fo far 
from being awithhel1 alt;9: ther, that 
they are not even kept back a few 
days fer deliberation : ben are not 
onhy/ atruſted to the confidence ot the 
hore, but, by a vote of the ſenate, 
which, on theſe ſubjects, 1s a branch 
of the executive, the whole is publiſn- 
ed to the world; while the envoys are 
ſuppoſed to be engaged in the negoti- 
ation, arid the very proceſs of nego— 
nation thus rendered impracticable. 


April 26, 1 793. 


Fat and C:nlid:ratiins agninſt TI ar, 
or an lliauce with the Britih Al- 
rarchy. 

the E. following circumſtances, in 

regard to the kingdom and go- 
vernment of Great Britain, mecit our 


Fact: and Confed:ratims again Way. 


moſt ſerious confileration, at a time 
when we ſeem to be in danger of 
increaſing our connexions with that 
country. | 

1. Great Britain (excluſively of the 
burdens on Ireland, and her colonial 
and Eaſt India governments) is in. 
cumbered by a national debt of above 
425 millions of pounds ſterling; which 
is more than oe thouſand nine hundred 
milli:ns of dollars of the United States, 
This load is increaſing. 

2. The expenditures for the preſent 
war, for the charges of government, 
and for the intereit of their debts, 
amount to nearly {ixty millions of 

counds ſterling ; equal to about 270 
millions of dollars; annually, 

3. One of the molt palpable and 
ſolid advantages of the ſeparation be- 
tween Great Britain and America, is, 
that we ccaſed to be bound for her 
dreadful deivts. 

4. Another palpable and ſolid be- 
nefit ariling trom the ſeparation of 
the United States from Great Britain, 
is, an exemption from the dreadful 
expenſes of her ambirious and com- 
mercial wars, and projects. 

5. The war in which Great Bri- 
tain 1s engaged againit France, was 
partly brought on by her project of 
partition and ambition, in joining the 
Pilnitz confederacy, in March, 1792, 
according to the unconttradicted rec- 
ords of her 6wvn hiilorians. 

6. The war in which Great Bri- 
tain is engaged agaipſt France, was 
partly brought on by her commercial 
project of annihilating the trade of 
France, publicly unſolded by her Rul- 
ſian convention of March, 1793, and 
hy her ſuilequent ſtipulations with 
ſcveral other powers. 

7. Were the United States to join 
Great Pritain in her preſent war, 
they would bring themtelves effect- 
uaily under the pecuniary burdens, 
which her wars and projects of am- 
bition and commerce have brought 
upon her; for cut conſumption would 
be cnfued to her manufactures, and 
produce, from which her taxes atiſe. 
he corſermer of all taxed guad, 
Fays the duties, which the country 
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wherein they were made, impoſes on 

m. 
oy Were the United States to join 
Great Britain in her preſent war, we 
ſhould ſubject ourſelves to expenſes, 
proportionate to the dreadful expenſ- 
es, which her projects of war, ambi- 
tion, and commercial ruin to France, 
have brought upon her. As Great 
Britain, with 15 millions of people, 
ſpends yearly 270 millions, we, who 
are probably 5 millions, muſt ſpend 
go millions. 

9. To deſend our commerce, by 
making a cominon cauſe with Eng- 
land, we ſhould then expend go mil- 
lious of dollars, for an object, the pro- 
fits of which are, probably, not more 
than 10 millions of dollars, 

10. To take the chance of com- 
merce, in the beſt ſtate of peace we 
can preſerve, we ſhould, probably, 
confine our expenſes to 5 or 6 milli- 
ons of dollars, and draw as good pro- 
fits, as we haie done in the unfavour- 
able year, 1797; when our exports 
(including South Carolina) were pro- 
bably 62 millions of dollars. 

11. If we do ſuffer, in the nan- 
ſhipment or interception of foreign 
goods, deſtined for our ports, the 
manufactures of the United States 
will be immenſely benefired, 

12, Great Britain has a very ſtrang 
intereſt to get us engaged in this war, 
as it will prevert this quickening 
and growth of car own manufac- 
tures. 

13. The expenſes of the United 
States would probably be greater, in 
proportion, than thoſe of England. 
They preſs their ſeamen at 5 dollars 
per month; and we are paying 24 
dollars per month now in the port 
of Philadelphia. The average wages 
of ſcamen, at this time, in the Unit- 
ed States, is three or four times as 


high, as they are in England. War 


would raiſe them: clothing, copper, 
anchors, arms, and many other things, 
would be higher here; becauſe we get 
them, or the materials, from Eng- 
land; and have to make up many of 
nem, at higher rates of labour, than 
prevail in Great Britain. 
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14. If we go to war vid Fnce, 
we ſhall loſe the trade to France, 
Holland, Spain, and much, if not all, 
of Italy. Our fiſheries muſt ſuffer 
particularly ; for France, Spain, Ita- 
ly, and the French, Spaniſh, and 
Dutch colonies, take of much the 
greater part of their produce; and 
ſupply us with moſt of our 5 /alt. 

15. It appears, as if the powers of 
Europe, univerſally cbs or aid 
in the French plans againſt England. 
If we join, the ſame concert will pro- 
bably take place as to us. Our Liſ- 
bon, Hamburgl., and Bremen trade, 
are perhaps as dependant on our peace 
with France, as is our trade to Bour- 
deaux or Cadiz. 

16. If we preſerve our peace with 
France, and that country and Great 
Pritain continue at war, great inveſt- 
ments of money from England, and 
other parts of Europe, muſt take 
place here; as the higheſt confidence 
in our prudence, and diſinclination 
to expenſe, will be eſtabliſhed. A 
ſad reverſe will take place, it we en- 
gage in a war, with any other nation, 
at this time, 

17. If we preſerve our own peace, 
it is probable, that tout Engliſh ſhips, 
armed en flute, will bring us uncom- 
mon quantities of Britiſh goods, on 
low terms; becauſe the prices will 
fall much more in England, than in- 
ſurance in ſuch ſhips will riſe. Lhus, 
revenue and domeſtic ſupply, trom Eng- 
gland, will go on. The goods of the 
powers allied againſt England, will 
come to us of courſe, it we keep 
peace with them, that is with France, 
Spain, Holland, &c. 

April 29, 1798. 


From the Arora. 


An Analifis of the Diſpatches of onr 

Enwys Extra:rdikiary. 
N the 4th of October, our en- 
voys gave to the minitter of 
foreign affairs a verbal information 
of their arrival at Paris, 

On the 5th, they ſent him an of- 
ficial notification of the ſfams, 

On the 8th, they pretented him 
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the copy of their letters of credence, 
which he peruſed and kept. The 
miniſter informed them, that the 
directory had required him to make 
a report on the ſituation of the Unit- 
ed States with ard to France. 
which he was * us: and which 
would be finiſhed in a few days, 


when he would let them know what 


ſteps were to follow.” 

On the gth, cards of hoſpitality 
were ſent them and their ſecretaries, 
in a flyle ſuitable to their official cha- 
rater. 

Let us ſtop here for a while, and 
examine what they had been ſent 
for, on what ground they then ſtood, 
and what courſe the negotiation was 
to take. 

it, They were, jointly and ſeve- 
rally, commanded ** to meet and con- 
fer with the miniſters, commiſſioners, 
or deputies of the French republic, 


being furniſhed with the like full pow- 


ers, whether ſeparately or jointly ; 
and with them to treat, conſult, and 
negotiate, of and concerning all 
claims, and all matters and cauſes of 
differences ſubſiſting between the U- 
nited States and the French repub- 
lic,“ &c. 

2d. So far as relates to foreign 
concerns, the miniſter of foreign at- 
fairs is the virtual and actual repre- 
ſentative of the French government. 
After having peruſed the contents of 
the letters of credence of our envoys 
and kept a copy thereof, he fent 
them cards of hoſpitality in a l. 
ſuitable ta their icial character. In 
other words, their charadter, as en- 
ve extraordinary and miniſters plini- 
potentiary of the United States ta the 
French republic, was acknowledged 
by the virtual and actual repreſenta- 
tive of the French government. 

3d. By an arrete of the 11th of 
November, 1796, communicated offi- 
cially to this government, the French 


directory reſoved ** that they will no 


longer recognize nor receive a miniſ- 
ter plenipotentiary from the United 


States, until after a reparation of the 


grievances demanded of the Ameri- 
can government.” Accordingly, they 


did not receive mr. Pinckney, who 
had no ſpecial power for the occafi. 
on; and the preſident of the United 
States, then appointed three envoys 
extraordinary. The miniſter, entruſt. 
ed ex- Mic is with the management of 
foreign negotiations, having ſent 
them cards, acknowledging their of. 
ficial character, the way to a nego- 
tiation was, from that moinent, open. 
ed; but the conſequence of the ar. 
rete above mentioned was, that they 
canli not expect to be recognized or 
received by the directors themſelves, 
until after the cloſe of the negotia- 
tion, in caſe it ſhould terminate in a 
redreſs or adjuſtment of their as well 
as of our grievances. 

I return now to the diſpatches. 

The miniſter of foreign affairs hay- 
ing, on the 8th of October, told the 
envoys, that in a ſew days he would 
let them know what ſteps were to 
follow; fourteen days elapſed, and 
the envoys had not yet called on the 
miniſter to enquire and know what 
were thoſe ſteps. 
On the 224, the miniſter, proba- 
bly aſtoniſhed at ſuch an apparent 
negligence and want of earneſtneſs 
on the part of the envoys, ſent to 
them * mr. Z. a French gentleman 
of reſpectable character, who “ in- 
formed mr. Gerry that mr. Talley- 
rand had expeitrd to have ſeen the 
American mimilers fequerily in their 
private capacities, ad ii have cin- 


ferred with them individually on the 


objects of their miſſian. 

Mr. Gerry ſent for his colleagues. 

Mefirs. Pinckney and Marſhall ex- 
preſſed their opinion, that, not being 
acquainted with m. Talley rand, they 
could not with propricty call on nim. 

On the 23d, mr. Gerry reluctantly 
complied with the invitation of mr. 
Talleyrand. 

Here I beg leave to make ſome 
obſervations. 

Why, from the 5th to the 22d 
October, our envoys had not once 
called on the minifter xvith whom they 
ade to negotiate, is truly unaccount- 
able. 

But how incredible, indeed ! when 


requeſted by him to do ſo, meſſts. 
Pinckney 24 Marſhall ſaid they 
could not with propriety, and mr. 
Gerry relufantly did, comply with 


this invitation. 


In other words, when invited by , 
the miniſter of foreign affairs, by 


the -fficial repreſentative of the French 
government, to confer with him on 
the objects of a miſſion which is en- 
truſted to them, jointly and ſeveral- 
ly, two of our envoys declared they 
could not do it vith propricty ; the 
other writes to his 1 that 
if he did, it was reluctantly. 

I am afraid leſt lord Malmeſbury 
ſhould ſmile at the great ſkill and 
adroitneſs diſplayed on this occaſion 
by our negotiators ! 

But, will not the people of the 
United States be truly concerned, 
when they ahſerwe this ſullen and for- 
mal demeanor, eſpecially if not one 
among them be able to diſcover the 
impropriety conjured up by meſſts. 
Pinckney and Marſhall, to decline 
meeting and conferring with the miniſ- 


ter of foreign affairs on the ſubfect of 
their miſſin; and why mr. Gerry 
apologizes for having not been quite 
ſo reſerved. 

Vet, our envoys, by a contradic- 
tion which cannot be reconciled in 
this circumftance, ſtate, in another 
part of their diſpatches, that“ they 
will permit 20 perſonal confideration to 
influence their negotiations with the 
French republic; that they are 
too ſolicitous to entet upon the im- 


portant and intereſting duty of their 


million 4 permit themjelwves to be re- 
firained by f.rms of etiquette !” | 

On the 25th, the interview, agreed 
to on the part of mr. Gerry with fo 
much reluctance, took place. It was 
conducted on both parts in general 
terms, as might have been expected 
in a firſt conference. Before they 
arted, mr. Gerry obſerved to mr. 
Talley rand, that as he had expreſſed 
a Cefire to confer with the envoys 
individually, it was th- with of mr. 
Gerry, that ſuch conterrence ſhould 
taxe place. Mr. Talleyrand, in an- 
lwer, ſaid he ſhould be very glad of it. 
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Here is an apparent want of can- 
dour, on the part of mr. Gerry. He 
told mr. Talleyrand that it was Hit 
wiſh that ſuch conference ſhould take 
place, while he wrote to mr. Picker- 
ing, that it was re/udtantly he had 
himſelf conſented to it. 

Now, it appears, that really it was 
not bis wiſh, as meſſrs. Pinckney and 
Marſhall did not once call on the mi- 
niſter ever ſince the preſentation of 
their letters of credence, and mr. 
Gerry himſelf remained in the ſame 
apathy with his colleagues, until the 


17th December, that is, fifty days 


from his firſt conference. 

Indeed, they wrote to the miniſ- 
ter in the interval, on the 17th No- 
vember, to the end of ſoliciting his 
attention to their miſſion, and defir- 
ing him to lay their letter befote the 
directory. Ihe minifter laid it ac- 
cordingly before them; but it was 
not before the 17th December, that 
mr. Gerry determined to call again 
on the miniſter, to enquire about the 
effect it might have produced. 

On that day, a ſecond conference 
took place; and the negotiation was 
really and acinally opened between our 
envoy, mr. Gerry, and the French 
miniſter, mr. 'Talleyrand. 

The former mentioned that mr. 
V. had ſtated to him, that morning. 
ſome propoſitions as coming from 
mr. Talleyrand. The latter faid, the 
information that mr. Y. had given 
him was jult, and might always be 
relied upon; but (obſerve this) that 
te would reduce to writing his pro- 
poſitions; which he accordingly did. 

What then were the propoſitions 
ſlated that morning by mr. I. itt, 
A gratuity on the part of the Unit- 
ed States of C. 50, ooo, in compenſa- 
tion of which M. de Beaumatchais 
would fign an act to relinquiſh in fa- 
vour of the United States C. 45, oo, 
in caſe he ſhould finally recover 
L-145,000, in a cauſe actually de- 
pending between him and the ſtate 
of Virginia. 

2d. A purchaſe on the part of the 
United States of 32 nullions of Dutch 
re{criptions. 


% 
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Now, what are the propoſitions :f 
the miniſter himſelf, which he reduced 
to writing, undoubtedly for fear of 
miſtakes ? 

iſt. A purchaſe on the part of the 
United States of 16 millions of Dutch 
reſcriptions. 

2. A ftipolation, on the part of 
France, to reimburſe the equitable 
demands of America, arifing from 
prizes, and to give free navigation to 
their ſhips in future. 

From the material difference be- 
eween the propoſitions thus ſtated, a 
queſtion naturally occurs. Which are 
we to conſider as coming from the 
French government ? the propoſiti- 


ons of mr. V. or thoſe of the miniſ— 


ter of foreign affairs, the official re- 
preſentative of the French govern- 
ment? No one, I believe, will an- 
ſwer in the affirmative with reſpect 
to the former. 
Let us then conſider the propoſiti- 
ons of mr, Talley rand, as /e real 
demands of the French government, at 
the firſt outſet of the negotiation. 
It was, from that inſtant, the duty 
of the American envoys to have, in 
anſwer, ſtated their demands, and to 
have preſented their c»tre-pr:jet. The 
diſcuſſion which would have been the 
reſult of the overtures made on both 
parts, might have brought the nego- 
tiation to a {air way of concluſion, 
Inftead of this, what follows? 


Mr. Talleyrand ſaid he accepted of 


the invitation of mr. Gerry, and that, 
he would dine with him the decade 
after the next. Mr. Gerry expreſſed 
a friendſhip for the French republic, 
and a warm deſire to renew the for- 
mer attachment of the two republics, 
which mr. Talleyrand warmly reci- 
procated. Then they parted. 

Here is the while of the procecdings 
of the American envvys with the French 
grvernment, ſtated in the diſpatches 
publiſhed. Nothing further is faid 
of the dinner propoſed by mr. Ger- 
ry—nothing of the anſwer the en- 
vovs ought to have given to the pro- 
politions of the French minifter—no- 
thing of the diſcuſſion it ought to 
bave produced on both parts. We 


are left in the dark; we are told ge. 
zerally, that on the 8th January, no- 
thing new had occurred ſince the 24th 
Pecember. 

The only ſolution I can find for 
this extraordinary omiſſion is, aſto- 
niſhing as it may appear, that our 
envoys again thought they could not 
with propriety maka an anſwer to the 
miniſter of foreign affairs of the 
French republic, although it would 
naturally have brought about that 
diſcuſſion for which (they fay) they 
were ſo anxious, ſo ſolicitous Re. 
ally, they appear to have held in 
view but one idea, that of being 
recognized and received by the di- 
rectory theinſelves, previous to any 
opening of negotiation; and I a 
ſatisfied that it was a miltaken idea. 

I repeat, and I infiſt upon it, that 
in conſequence of the arrete of the 
11th of November 1796, they ſhould 
not have expected to be recognized or 
received by the directory, until after 
the cloſe of the negotiation, Of 
courſe, that they ſhould have dili- 
gently looked and ſought for all oc- 
caſions of meeting and conferring 
with the miniſter, entruſted «x--fficts 
with the management and conduct of 
all ſoreign negotiations; that it was 
hizh!y proper for them to do fo, and 
the only means of ſucceeding in their 
miſſion. 

I ſhall not take into particular con- 
ſideration the propoſitions of the mi- 
niſter, becauſe they were made in the 
very firit outſet of the negotiation, 
and can, by no means, be conſidered 
as the ultimatum of the Freach go- 
vernment, However, their aſking 
from us the purchaſe of 15 millions 
of Dutch reſcriptions, at par, is no- 
thing ſo very extraordinary in itſelf: 
we {hould recollect, as the French 
undoubtedly do, what enormous 
ſums of money they lent us in the 
courſe of our revolution. Now, ad- 
mitting the caſe is not perfectly ſimi- 
lar, we ſhould conſider allo the dif- 
parity there is between the ſecurities 
of both loans. Ihe Frencn lent us 
money at a time Cur CXItience as A 
nation was extremely precarious, and 
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our credit depreciated at the rate 
chaps of 100 for one: Whilſt the 
Dutch ſtock is. at preſent only 50 

c cent under par; and ſhould it 
not be reimburſed in due time, at 
the full value, we poſſeſs the moſt 
unqueſtionable ſecurity, viz. the ſums 
borrowed by the United States in 
Holland, amounting to upwards of 
30 millions of guilders, 

But there is another conſideration 
highly momentous, and which I be- 
lieve has not yet been noticed, to 
wit: that if this purchaſe of Dutch 
reſcriptions was the ine qua nz of 
the French government, which I 
think it was not, flill it would have 
been better to conſent to it, than to 
wave (as the envoys were authorized 


0 * 
to do it by their inſtruciaus) the claims 


of our merchants ariſing from priz- 
es; which claims were acknowledg- 
ed by mr. Talleyrand, in his propo- 
ſitions ſtipulating the purchaſe of the 
16 millions ot guilders, and which 


are un eſtimated to amount to as 


many millions of dollars and up- 
wards, 

Thus far I have analyſed the diſ- 
patches of our envoys. All other 
details therein contained, relate mere- 
ly to private cwerſations held by our 
envoy with major Mountflorence, mr. 
X. mr. V. and a lady. They might 
as well have reported what the bar- 
bers, cooks, valets, and lacqueys of 
mr. 'Talleyrand and the directory 


had heard of the differences between 


the United States and France, and 
what would, in the eſtimation of 
each perſon, be the beſt anodynes to 
effectuate a reconciliation. Or had 
our envoys been ſick, they might, 
with as much propricty have menti- 
oned all the y-cipes offered to them 
by old women, as likely to cure 
them. Inſtead of trifling ſor more 
than two months with ſuch znanthor- 
red perſons, they ſhould have beſtow- 
ed that time on, and reſerved their 
ſpeeches for, conferences with the 
authorized negotiator of the French 
republic, the miniſter of foreign af- 
fairs, eſpecially, when by him ex- 
trefily d:/ired to do ſo. 


When the preſent momentary en- 
thuſiaſm ſhall have ſubſided, and cool 
reflection permits the public to view 
this tranſaction in its true light, per- 
haps it will be acknowledged that 
our envoys have proved unfit nego- 
tiators, and that the publication of 
their diſpatches may have committed 
the peace of our country. 

ANTI-MACHIAVEL, 

Philad. May, 1798. 


From the Independent Chronicle, 
On Arming Merchantmen. 


To Samuel Sewall, Efq. Member of 
Congreſs. 


1 amiableneſs of your diſpo- 
. fition, and the known integri- 
ty of your heart, have given thoſe 
who are acquainted with you, great 
confidence 1n your political exertions. 
There never was a criſis in the affairs 
of our country, when ſuch abilities 
as you poſſeſs could be rendered 
more uſeful to the public, than they 
now can be. 

There may be ſome ſew men in 
the nation, who wiſh, moſt ardently, 
to involve the United States in a war 
with the French republic, and there- 
fore urge us, by every artifice that 
prejudice can produce, or art and 
cunning deviſe, to engage in an al- 
liance, offenſive and defenſive, with 
England, againſt the French repub- 
lic. I be people of our country are 
exceedingly averſe to a meaſure ſo de- 
ſtructive to their hopes, and diſtreſſ- 
ing to their feelings. But we are 
inſtructed by hiſtory, that a nation 
may be led from one ſtep to another, 
without expecting or intending a war, 
until its own meaſures render it ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to have one. Ihe 
idea of a defenſive armament, is the 
foundation of what the writers on 
the law of nations call @ //s felemn 
RUAY, 

I conſider you as having, by your 
prudence and caution, faved your 
country once from the calamities in 
which a war would have involved 
her. When the bill was beſore the 
houſe in the laſt year, for preparing 


. 
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for the national defence, there was a 
proviſion in it for arming our mer- 
chantmen again the attacks of in- 
vaders generally. You moved an 
amendment, to inſert the words, 
« within the juriſdiction of the Unit- 
ed States. This amendment was 
adopted, and, as will appear in the 
courſe of this letter, a war, for that 
time, was prevented by it. 


He who can withſtand rhe infinua- 


tions, the aſſiduous goadings, and 
the deep machinations of an intereſt- 
ed and determined party, muſt be a 
man of great virtue, and of inflex1- 
ble firmneſs, But, being conſcious of 
your virtue and ability, I am at a 
loſs to account for your being now 
ſo entirely oppoſite in principle to 
what you were in the ſeſſion which 
I have referred to. You have now 
moved {or a bill, which, in ee, is 
intended for an act to empower mer- 
chauts, under certain regulations, to 

rm their veſſels for defence againſt 
all unlawful attacks, by the French 
nation, or by the nations and people 
of the world in general. Which the 
deſign is, I am unable to determine, 
becauſe the bill has never yet been 
publiihed. Be the bill as it may in 
this reſpect, I can ſhow clearly, that 
it cannot be pailed without placing 
us in the ſituation of a nation en- 
gaved in what is denominated, 4 4 
alt mn, ar c11ſtrutive war. 

I do by no mcans enter into the 
2 of any part of the preſident's 
peech on this occaſion; becauſe it 
might have been very proper for him 
to {ſpread before congreſs the out- 
rages which had been committed up- 
on our rights as a neutral power, and 
to ſpeak of reſentment, and the ſup- 
port of our public honour, in a tone 
becoming the ſupreme magiltrate of 
an independent ſovereign nation. But 
the queſtion, whether a nation is to 
engage in a war, or not, is to be de- 
cided upon cool reaſoning, and the 
calculations of intereſt and advantag- 
es. Thera ought to be no reſent- 
ment in the meaſures of a govern- 
ment; the paſſions aud affections of 
the heart, which mot e individuals to 


act. ought to have no part in nati. 
onal procedures, A cool, calm, and 
di ſpaſſionate calculation of advantag. 
es and diſadvantages ought to be the 
baſis of them. 

I will now proceed in my reaſon- 
ing to ſhow, that a legiſlative act of 
congreſs, for arming the veſſels of 
the United States engaged in com- 
merce, will be virtually a declaration 
of war, either againſt all the helli- 
gerent powers, or againft ſame one 
or more of them in particular, as the 
act may be. I ſhall further ſhow, 
that fuch an act will be, by fair con- 
ſtructien, if it is not confined to 
ſuch nations only, as we have no 
commercial treaty with, a violation 


of our treaties of commerce with fe- 


veral of the Fnropean powers; or at 
leaſt an open ſeceſſion from them. 
Py the treaty of commerce between 
us and France, it is provided, in the 
12th article, that the merchant 


ſhips of either of the parties, which 


ſhall be making into a port belong- 
ing to the enemy of the other ally, 
and concerning whoſe voyage, and 
the ſpecies of goods on board her 
there ſhall be juſt grounds of ſufpi- 
cion, ſhall be obliged to exhibit, as 
well upon the high ſcas, as in the 

rts and havens, not only the paſl- 
ports, but likewiſe certificates, ex- 
preisly ſhowing that her goods are 
not of the number of thofe which 
have been prohibited as contraband.” 

In the 13th article it 1s provided, 
that © it, by exhibiting the above- 
ſaid certiticates, the party diſcovers 
there are any of thoſe ſorts of goods 
which are prohibited and declared 


contraband, and conſigned for a port 


under the obedience of his enemies, 
it ſhall not he lawful to break up the 
hatches of ſuch _ or to open any 


chelts, coffers, packs, caſks, or any 


other veflel ſound therein, unleſs the 
lading be brought on ſhore, 1n the 


preſence of the officers of the court 


of admiralty, and an inventory taken 


hereof : but there ſhall be no allow- 


ance to ſell the ſame, until after that 
due and lawful proceſs ſhall have 
been had againſt ſuch prohibited 
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| and the court of admiralty 
ſhall by ſentence have pronounced 
the ſame to have been confiſcated.” 
It is further provided, but if not 
the whole cargo, but only a part 
thereof, ſhall conſiſt of contraband 

and the commander of the ſhip 
ſhall be ready and willing to deliver 
them to the captor, who ſhall diſco- 
ver them, in ſuch caſe, the captor, 
having received thoſe goods, ſhall 
forthwith diſcharge the ſhip. But 
in caſe the contraband goods cannot 
all be received on board the capror, 
then the captor may, notwithſtand- 
ing the offer of delivering him the 
contraband goods, carry the veſſel 
into the neareſt port, according to 
what is above directed.“ 

Our treaties of commerce, amity, 
and navigation, with Sweden, Pruſ- 
fa, Spain, and the Netherlands, are 
nearly in the fame words; therefore, 
the reciting the articles, on this point, 
is quite unneceſſary, 

Upon an examination of thoſe 
treaties, I am obliged to believe, 
that each of the contracting parties 
have a right to examine the paſſport 
and certificate of each merchant {hip, 
belonging to the ſubject or citizen 
of the other, whieh thall be going 
to the port of an enemy, in order to 
determine from their contents, whe- 
ther there are contraband goods on 
board, 

Tins is certainly to be done by a 
ſp. of force, under the commiſſion 
of the nation at war with that into 
whoſe port the merchantman is about 
to enter. There is no inſtance of 
an armed veiſel being commiſſioned 
merely to {earch for contraband goods 
in neutral bottoms ; but the ſearch 
is to be made by public ſhips of war 

by privateers. The commiſſion 
of either has been conſidered in all 
inſtances as authority enough for 
this purpoſe ; and therefore the con- 
tracting parties, in our treaty of 
amity and commerce with France, 
have expreſsly ſtipulated, in the. 15th 
article, in theſe worde: „ and that 
more effectual care may be taken, 
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for the ſecurity of the ſubjects and 
inhabitants of both parties, that 
they ſuffer no injury by men of war 
or privateers of the other party, all 
the commanders of the {hips of his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty and of the 
United States, and all their ſubjects 
and inhabitants, ſhall be forbid do- 
ing any injury or damage to the 
other ſide; and if they act to the 
contrary, they ſhall be puniſhed, and 
moreover be bound to make ſatisfac- 
tion for all matters of damage, and 
the intereſt thereof, by reparation, 
under pain and obligation of their 
perſon and goods,” 

By this article of the treaty, there 
is a pledge of the faith of each na- 
tion to the other, that, if fraud is 
covered under the idea of the autho- 
rity to examine, a full reparation 
ſhall be made for all injury and dam- 
age happening by it. You may ſay 
that France hath not kept her faith 
pledged in this treaty : that may be 
true; but it has nothing to do with 


the point immediately betore us. 


{hall attend to that queſtion in ano- 
ther place. 

There can be no doubt, that un- 
der our treaty ſubſiſting with France, 
Spain, Prussia, Sweden, and the Ne- 
therlands, we have a right to de- 
mand and examine the paſſports of 
their merchant {hips, and they of 
curs ; that this examination is to be 
by the ſhips of war and privateers of 
either party, when they {hall find a 
veſſcl bound to a port of their ene- 
my ; and that this may be done on 
the high ſeas, or at the entrance of 
a port into which the veſſel is mak- 
ing. 

If the merchantmen of the con- 
tracing parties ſhall be juſtified in 
reſiſting ſuch an examination by an 
act of their government, then there 
is an end of the treaties. 

You either intend by your bill, 
that the armed merchantman ſhall 
defend herſelf againſt public and pri- 
vate veſſels of war, or againſt the 
non-commiſſioned veſſels (which in- 
deed are but pirates) fo as to render 
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ſuch a proviſional armament as is 
contemplated in the bill you propoſe, 
neceſſary or eligible, I do not be- 
lieve, that we have ſuffered materi- 
ally by ſuch depredations ; but if we 
have, we certainly have a claim up- 
on the nation to which the piratical 
veſſels belong for redreſs. There is, 
in our ſituation, a great hazard in 
truſting maſters of veſſels with arms 
for one purpoſe, becauſe they may 
imprudently uſe them for others, and 
involve us in the misfortunes of a 
war before we are aware of it. 

If you intend the bill as a provi- 
ſion againſt all the world, or againit 
all the belligerent powers of Europe, 
indiſcriminately, it is a secession from 
the commercial treaties in ezaſtence 
between us and them. The treaties 
of ſeveral nations have been already 
mentioned ; but there is one between 
the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, which has not been attended 
to. Ry the 17th article in that trea- 
ty, it is provided, © that in all caſes, 
where veſſels ſhall be captured or de- 
tained, on juſt ſuſpicion of having 
on board enemies“ property, or of 
carry ing to the enemy any of the 
articles which are contraband of war, 
the ſaid veſſel ſhall be brought to the 
neareſt or moſt convenient port; and 
if any property of an enemy ſhould 
be found on board ſuch veſſel, that 
part only, which ſhall belong to the 
enemy, thall be prize; and the vel- 
ſel ſhall be at liberty to proceed with 
the remainder without impediment.” 
This ſeizure and carrying into port, 
is to be done by public ſhips of war, 
or by privatcers. And in the 19th 
article of that treaty, proviſion is 
made againſt the fraudulent and il- 
legal practices of fuch veſſels, in the 
ſame words as are uſed on that point 
in the commercial treaties between 
the United States and France, and 
other powers. | 

Should you, therefore, paſs an act 
to arm your merchantmen againſt 
the thips of war and privateers of 
the whole world, it will include all 


thoſe nations with whom we me in 


commercial treaties ; or, if the bill 
ſpecially provides to arm merchant. 
men, againſt the veſſels of force of 
the belligerent powers of Europe, 
this will include four powers with 
whom we are in commercial tre. 
ties: and the language of it will be, 
that we have no dependance on the 
honour of thoſe nations, or the faith 
of exiſting treaties ; but that we rely 
altogether upon our own arms, as the 
immediate refource, and ſet them all 
at defiance. This meaſure will at 
once annul thoſe treaties, and place 
us in a ſtate of war with all the pow- 
ers who are contending in Europe. 
If you direct the proviſion of the 
act againſt one nation only, you will, 
by that, become the ally of the pow. 
er or powers contending azainſt that 
nation, and thus involve our nation 
in an alliance offenſive and deferſive 
in the European war, | 
When I ſaw the ſuggeſtion in one 
of the prelident's communications, 
of allowing our merchantmen to be 
armed for defence againſt captures, 
I was at once diſpoſed to pay all that 
attention to it, winch I have been 
accuſtomed to give to whatever has 
been ſaid or written by that great 
and learned man. The idea that firſt 
occurred to me, was, that merchants 
have a right to arm their ſiups with- 
out any licenſe from the ſovereign 
power where they live. Indeed the 
ſame idea was fugireſted by him. 
When I came to reflect more fully 
upoi: the ſubject, I concluded, and 
I think with great reaſon, that the 
merchants of a nation in no commer- 
cial treaty with any other, muſt have 
a right to arm their ſhips againſt all 
the world; that the merchants of 
every nation have a right to arm 
their ſhips againſt the ſubjects of all 
the powers with which their own 
nation has no treaty ; and, that 
merchants may arm their ſhips, at 
all times, againſt pirates and rov- 
ers. But, the bill now propoſed by 
you, is to empower our merchants, 
either directly or indirect}y,. to arm 
their ſhips againſt one or more of the 
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nations with which we are in trea- 
ties of amity, commerce, and navi- 

tion. There is no other nation at 
this time committing depredations 

n our commerce. The conſtruc- 
tion and intention of the act muſt 
be taken from the time, manner, and 
occaſion of paſſing it. 

Upon finding this to have become 
the ſubject of public examination, I 
was determined to pay attention to 
it; and was, when I ſearched the 
authorities, much diſappointed, when 
I found ſo little written upon the 
queſtion, We are left to form our 
opinion upon the point, from the na- 
ture of things, and the analogy of 
certain eſtabliſhed principles. It is 
true, that there is no expreſs law of 
nations againſt arming merchant vet- 
ſels; yet there are certain princi- 
ples, which are agreed upon as the 
law of nations, for the government 
of powers which are under treaties, 
and thoſe which are not parties to 
ſuch contracts. Theſe, you know, 
are of importance to the world ; and 
that nation, which will not confeſs 
and practiſe them, will very ſoon be- 
come contemptible. 

The firſt movement towards a war, 
or the loweſt kind of armament ſpok- 
en of in the books, appears to be 
what is called an interpellation. This 
is, where a ſubject is robbed of his 
property, by the ſubject of a foreign 
power, and a complaint been made 
to the ſovercign of his own nation, 
and a demand for compenſation be- 
ing refuſed, his ſovereign gives him 
a commiſſion to make repriſals to the 
amount of what he has loſt. 

The next ſtep is granting letters 
of marque and repriſal generally, 
againſt the ſubjects of an offending 
lovereign, 

Both theſe meaſures are what are 
called a less Sclemn war : and neither 
of them can be purſued without in- 
volving the powers concerned in a 
Salemn war, | 

If the intention of the bill now in 
hand is, to allow merchants to arm 
their ſhips againſt the nations with 
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whom we are in treaty, and thereby 
annul thoſe compacts, it ought to be 
openly avowed, and then we ſhall 
know for what we are contending. 
General Waſhington was clearly in 
the right, when he ſaid, he wiſhed 
that we had no commercial treaty 
with any nation. Our expenſe for 
the ſupport of foreign miniſters is 
enormous, when compared with our 
ability to diſcharge it ; and our con- 
ſuls an injury and burden to our 
commerce. Yet there may be a 
mode in the operation of affairs, 
where we may find a remedy with- 
out war. 

It may be ſaid, that our veſſels 
may not, with the terror of arms or 
the threats of reſiſtance, refuſe to 
exhibit their papers, or to ſubmit to 
a ſearch and examination ; but that 
when this ceremony is over, they 
then, conſcious of having no con- 
traband . or enemy's property 
on board, will defend themſelves 
againſt an illegal capture or an un- 
juſtifiable reſtraint, There can be 
no neceſſity for this, if the command- 
er of the armed ſhip is ſatisfied ; 
but if he 1s not, then there will be a 
ſerious iſſue between the two com- 
manders, and hoſtilities will com- 
mence of courſe. 

The policy of the national trea- 
ties intended evidently to prevent an 
evil of this nature; and therefore 
proviſion is made, that the merchant- 
man ſhall ſubmit, and attend the ad- 
miralty courts to try the queſtion, in- 
ſtead of deciding it by powder and 
ſhot ; and that a full reparation of 
damages ſhall be made to the party 
injured. 

It may be ſaid, that the French 
are perfidious, regardleſs of the faith 
of treaties, and will not render that 
juſtice which is ſtipulated for in them. 
If this be true, then the queſtion is, 
whether on this occaſion, and for 
this provocation, we ought to en- 
gage in a war. If a war has become 
neceſſary, let it be declared fairly 
and openly to be our unfortunate 
ſituation, and let us prepare ourſelves 
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to enter upon it with unanimity and 
courage, But do not take meaſures, 
which, under the pretence of main- 
taining our national honour, or pro- 
curing peace by terrifying our ene- 
mies, may involve us in a war, when 
the people at large have no expec- 
tation of an event ſo intereſting and 
calamitous. 

Should we arm our merchantmen, 
to the utmoſt of our ability, it would 
do but little towards ſaving our pro- 

rty from France, Spain, and Hol- 
land, if they chooſe to make depre- 
dations upon it. Theſe nations may, 
and will, if their war with England 
ſhould be continued, cover the ſeas 
with cruiſers of greater force than 
cur merchants can maintain. 

You may then aſk me, what is to 
be done? Are we to ſubmit to the 
infults of the French nation? I an- 
ſwer, that I was as much oppoſed to 
a war, when England attacked our 
commerce, in 1793, as I am now; 
[ was then of opinion, that we ought 
to have informed the court of Lon- 
don, that we ſhould not engage on 
either ſide of the European contro- 
verily; ſhould withdraw our com- 
merce from the powers which inſult- 
ed us, and ſhould ultimately claim 
that reparation to which we were by 
the law of nations entitled. We 
may ſay the ſame to the French re- 
public on the preſent occaſion, aid- 
ing our claim by force of our tre?- 
dies. In fact, we are fo ſituated, 
at we have no favour or triendſhip 
to expert from any nation on earth, 
2n1 nothing to gain, but what ſhall 
be the rcirit of hopes from the ad- 
vantages oi a commercial intercourſe 
with us. 

Ther? is great reluQance in tlic 
people of umte America to enter- 
ing into a wer with either of the 
European nations. You know, that 
even the mult defpotic power will 
not engage in a war that is unpopu- 
lar amonziſt the ſubjects of the go- 
vernment. The members ot con- 
greis are the repreſentatives of the 
0 iſdom of the people ; but they Co 


not poſſeſs all the wiſdom of the na. 
tion. There are men out of con. 
greſs, who know the true intereſt of 
the nation as well as the ſame is 
known by the members in their ſeats, 
There is not a men cut of office who 
does not poſſeſs as great an intereſt 
in the naticnal concerns as he would 
do, if he held ever ſo many offices. 
We have a right to our opinions, 
where our intereſt 1s concerned ; and 
we cannot give up or ſurrender the 
privilege of expreſſing our mind, 
where we are intereſted, and when 
our inter: ſt is at hazard. 

To irweſtigate the queſtion, whe. 
ther we ſhall engage in the bloody 
contentions in Europe, we are to cal. 
culate upon the motives which ur 
us to the meaſure, upon the advan. 
tages and diſadvantages which will 
probably reſult from it, and the con. 
{equences which will probably flow 
to us from taking a part in the con- 
teſt, . 

It is ſaid, by a certain number of 
men, who are warmly engaged for 
warlike meaſures, that cur honour 
and dignity, as an independent nati- 
on, are attacked, and that we ought 
to arm in defence of them. This is 
the language of even ſome, whoſe 
official buſineſs it is to preach peace 
on earth. But if we are, upon the 
feeling of an affront, to arm our- 
ſelves, and to take the conſequences 
of 2 war, why do not we declare 
war againſt the dey of Algiers and 
tlie bey of Tripoli? Theſe ſovereigns 
make depredations upon our naviga- 
tion, and enflave our citizens; yet 
we do not wage war on this occaſion; 
but give millions to one, and frigates 
to the other, in order to induce them 
to allow our ſlips to paſs unmoleſted 
on the ocean, the highway of nati- 
ons, This is wiſdom in our govern— 
went; becauſe a war would be en- 
penſive, riciculous, vain, and fruit- 
les. A nation is not to act on the 
principles of knight-crrantry., to ficht 
without an object or hope of ſucceſs. 
Suppoſe we were to involve our na- 
tion in war, M het advantage can pol- 
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ſbly be derived from it? The French, 
with an artful adarefs, have laid by 
their commerce, and no prizes could 
de made upon them. We do not 
wiſh to extend our national territory 

conqueſt 3 and if we did, there is 
no country which we can poſſibly in- 
vade. 

If we do not engage in a conteſt, 
merely to vindicate cur injurec ho- 
nour as 2 nation, what is the object 
of a war with France? I leave you 
ro point out the ſingle advantage, be- 
cauſe my imagination cannot com- 

hend one. 

Should we turn our attention to 
the diſadvantages reſulting from the 
meaſure, they are eaſily ſeen, and 
are very numerous. If y:v have a 
war with France, it brings yon into 
an alliance offenſive ana def-nfive 
with a ſinking nation, ag-in! one 
which you cannot injure, and which 
at preſent is ſupported by powerful 
alkances, and crowned with unex- 
ampled victories. You Cai.ror pro- 
ceed one month in a war, without 
having recourle to a peper-v eney 
currency, You cannot Ce! in; that 
way without deſtroying pul-lic ans 
private credit, by emitting large ſums, 
«hich will be under the cankering 
proceſs of depreciation whilſt they are 
in the preſs, Yeur funding {yſtem. 
your banks, and all the machinery 
now depending upon artificiel ſchemes 
to weave an overflowing medium, 
will go down together. England 
cannot lend you money, becauſe ſhe 
las none to lend: that nation is al- 
realy bankrupt. Should you get an 
army on foot, and a navy at ſea, you 
will find it very diflicult to diſband 
the one, or haul up the other : the 
expenſe of theſe will render the Unit- 
ec States entirely ſick of being an 
independent nation. 

Theſe are conſequences which can- 
not fail to take place, if you urge us 
mo a war. There are others which 
«re polſible, if not probable. If they 
are only poſſible, we ought not to 


hazard them without an object wor- 
thy of riſk. 


When we are, by imprudent mea- 
ſures, adopted merely to pleaſe a par- 
ty, thrown into a war with France, 
bave we any aſſurances from the 
court of London, that no peace ſhall 
be mace without our concurrence ? 
There is no treaty to thet effect; 
and therefore, we have no claim u 
that crown for {ſuck an ad of friend- 
ſhip. But if ſuch a treaty did exiſt, 
whot ſecurity have we that Great 
Britain weuld not treat us in the 
ſame manner as the emperor of Ger- 
mary, and king cf Pruſſia treated 
ber? Cr, if the French ſhould final- 
ly be ſucceſs{vl againſt us, allied 
Wit! England, why ſhould not that 
nation hold us to the payment of the 
expenſes of the war, as ſhe has held 
Italy, Venice, Sardinia, and other 
powers, who have fooliſhly yielded to 
party intrigue, and the addreſs of 
the belligerent powers? Theſe con- 
ſeoven-ces are rather probable, than 
bor: ly poſſible. 

Fut there are other conſequences, 
Winch zre at leaſt poſſible. When 
*.c have an army on foot, ſhould a 
p<1ty. under the countenance of the 
Pritiſh intereſt, attempt to change 
our government from the principles 
of a popular conſtitution, to one of 
a more permanent executive power, 
I leave you to calculate upon the 
bloody conſcquences of ſuch an at- 
tempt. I have not ventured to ſug- 
veſt it as a poſſible conſequence, that 
the United States might, as ſome 
amongſt us with, become again the 
provinces of the Britiſh crown, and 
remain for ſome years the ſervile 
props of a ſinking empire. 

You may aſk, what is to be done 
in the preſent emergency ? You may 
ſay, that the French republic intend- 
ed, under the embaſſy of Genet, to 
involve us in the European war ; and 
is now making illegal and unprovok- 
ed depredations on our commercial 
intereſt, This I admit. It is very 
clear, that when Genet came to A- 


merica, he intended, and no doubt. 


under inſtructions for that purpoſe, 
to engage us in ſuch meaſures as 
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would amount to a war againſt the 
crown of England ; and that his con- 
duct on that occaſion was wrong and 
irregular. But in anſwer to this, 
it may be obſerved, that it is no un- 
common thing for a nation at war 
to a to obtain the aid and al- 
Hance of other powers. We our- 
ſelves played the ſame game, when 
we engaged the French, the Spani- 
ards, and the Dutch, againſt the ſame 
nation, Genet was removed for his 
imprudent conduct, and that contro- 
verſy is long ſince over. | 

The French have for three or four 
vears paſt made deſtructive attacks 
on our merchant ſhips ; but this 1s 
not done with an avowed deſign to 
make war upon us, but under a pre- 
tence, that we have, by a treaty with 
Great Britain, violated a treaty be- 
tween them and us. There is a violent 
party in the United States, who, on 
public occaſions, deſcribe this treat- 
ment in the moſt odious point of 
light. If this is done to maintain 
proper ideas of our own national im- 
portance, it is very well; but if it 
is done with a view of raiſing the 
reſentment of the people to a war, 
without calculating upon any valua- 
ble advantages from it, the conduct 
is very reprehenſible. 

A great number of the gazettes 
in America are engaged in urging 
the people into a war with the French 
republic. The arguments, however 
variegated they may appear, what- 
ever numerous forms they may aſ- 
fume, are all founded upon two rea- 
ſons only. The one is, that they 
capture our ſhips. The other, that 
they manage their own government 
m a cruel, tyrannical, and bloody 
manner. The firſt reaſon has been 
obſerved upon already; and the ſe- 
cond contains no argument to pro- 
voke us to 2 War. 
to do with the intcrnal police of other 
nations? We condemn the French 
lor exciting other nations to become 
republicans ; and we certainly ought 
not to proceed in the path we con- 
gemn. They have decapitated their 


What have we 


monarch, and baniſhed the members 
of their directory and convention 
without trial; but what is that to 
us? The Engliſh government ſhoot 
the poor Iriſhmen down as 

upon a ſuſpicion of their being in- 
ſurgents ; they baniſhed Muir and 
Palmer for political opinions. The 
Spaniſh nation is under the tyranny 
of Prieſts. Portugal, and all Eu- 
rope is in a ſtate of abject ſlavery, 
But what are theſe things to the Unit. 
ed States? We are not to gird on the 
ſword as public champions for the 
rights of mankind. 

Should the envoys of the United 
States return from France without 
effecting any thing by their embat. 
ſy, and yet that nation ſhould ceaſe 
their depredations on our commerce, 
there can be no proper and adequate 
grounds for a war. Should their de- 
predations be continued, it may then 
be a very ſerious queſtion, whether 
we ſhall endure the injury without 
reſentment, or whether we hall 
plunge ourſelves into a war in order 
to vindicate our nationai honour, 

The war in Europe cannot conti- 
nue much longer. There are great 
and concluſive reaſons againſt it, and 
it moſt certainly would be madnefl; 
in our nation to become a party in it 
at the preſent moment. 

Theſe are not haſty ſentiments ; 
nor do they proceed from party views, 
or foreign influence. They have been 
long in my mind; but I did not be- 
fore feel a neceſſity of giving them 
to the public. I do it now with a 
real reſpect to you, and a devoted 
regard to our national government, 
on which I do not think but with 
rapture and delight. 

GROTIUS, 

Boston, Feb. 1798. 


An Impartial Examinc'ten into the 
Origin of Neutral Spol:ations. 


No. I. 


N anxious deſire for the conti- 
nuunce of peace, upon honour- 
able terms, appears to have actuated 
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a large part of this country from the 
beginning of the ſtruggles in Eu- 
rope. A very great ſolicitude upon 
that ſubject induced the writer of 
the following columns, in the Spring 
of 1797, to inveſtigate, with care 
and impartiality, the queſtion ſtated in 
an official report of the 27th of Fe- 
bruary, laſt, concerning the nation, 
which really originated the dreadful 

tations, that have cruelly injured 
our merchants. Good ends could 
only be promoted at that time by a 
guarded uſe of the facts and re flec- 
tions, which the paper contains. Its 
publication then appeared highly in- 
expedient. But now, that the breach 
between us and France is ſo wide, 
and the fate of the negotiation pro- 
bably is decided; and now, that we 
are about to conſider the critical mea- 
ſure of permitting our merchant 
ſhips to arm ; it is hoped, that the 
publication of the paper may have a 
ſalutary tendency. The hiſtorical 
facts are recommended to the can- 
did conſideration of all lovers of 
peace and juſtice, who would not 
conſent to ſee our country engaged 
in a war on the ſide of the firſt and 
greateſt aggreſſor, againſt the laſt and 
leaſt. 


A Brief Inveſtigation of the Queſti- 
on, as France or England the 
« first Beginner of the Measures 
* pursued since 1792, to Spoliate 
„ the Commerce of the United 
States?“ | 
IT has been aſſerted, and, by ma- 
ny, believed, that the government 
* of France has an ind:sputable title 


to the culpable pre-eminence of hav- 


ing taken the lead in the violation 


& neutral rights; the first in- 
* Stance, on the part of the British 
* government (referring to the order 
* of the 8th of June, 1793) being 
said to be nearly a month posterior 
* to the commencement of the evil 


Frances, (referring to the de- 


Nor. 
See page g. 


cree of the convention of the th 
May, 1793). Theſe are the words, 
in which that charge has been brought 
againſt the French government, by 
the writer of a ſeries of papers in 
the Gazette of the United States, 
entitled, The Warning,” and fign- 
ed“ AuERIcUs.“ Thoſe papers 
are manifeſtly written by a perſon 
very minutely informed concerning 
the tranſactions of our government, 
and have been generally ſo conſider- 
ed, It is propoſed to ſhow, he is 
greatly miſtaken, and that he has 
but ſlightly viewed the ſurface of the 
ſubject. 

t is an important matter of ob- 
ſervation, that a ſimilar way of think- 
ing ſeems to have exiſted even in the 
executive branch of the government, 
immediately before the publication of 
« The Warning,” referred to above 
for, in a report of the 27th February, 
1797, Page 7, It 1s obſerved, that 
« 7t may be proper to remark bere, 
that this decree of the convention” 
[that of the qth May, 1795, menti- 
oned in the next preceding ſentence} 
« directing the capture of neutral 
vessels laden with provisions and des- 
tined for enemy ports, preceded by 
one month the order o the British 
government,” Oc. [referring to that 
of June 8th, 1793.] It is true, that 
there is no direct aſſertion by the re- 
porter, that either that Britisb ac, 
or that French act, is the leading 
act of violation committed by Eng- 
land and France upon the neutral 
commerce ; but the paſſage unavoid- 
ably carries the idea to the reader, 
and has occahoned ſome, who have 


not well examined the ſubject, to be- 


heve, that the report exhibits @ proof, 
that © France” [in the language of 
Americus] © bas really taken the lead 
in the violation of neutral rights.” 

It is always highly important to 
take a juſt view of the conduct of 
nations, which are competitors for 
our friendshiþ and trade, and par- 
ticularly when we are promulgating 
an official notice of the deportment 
of one of thera, which i: w a ſtate 
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of actual diſagreement with us. Let 
us, therefore, examine the evidences 
we poſſeſs, with ſeriouſneſs, decen- 
cy, and that candor, which the ſub- 
ject demands. 

There is among the records of the 
department of ſtate, clear and pos:- 
tive evidence, that Enyland had de- 
liberately matured and consummated 
the ſyſtem of violating the neutral 
commerce above a month before the 
French decree of the gth of May, 
1793. Our late miniſter in London, 
mr. Pinckney, communicated to our 
ſecretary of ſtate, in his letter of 
the 5th July, 1793, that lord Gren- 
ville had exp!icitly and unreserpedly 
evowed, that the captures of mu- 
tral veſſels, as directe by the Bri- 
tiſh order of the 8th June, 1793, to 
that end, were fully un de ratood Y 
both Russia and Great Britain, to be 
within the intention of the conventi- 
on between them, which was ligned 
by thoſe two governments at Lon- 
don, on the 25th day of March, 
1793*. From the extraordinary na- 
ture of that convention between Rul- 
ſia and Great Britain, from the diſ- 
tance between Peterſburgh and Lon- 
don, and from the ſaton of the year, 
it cannot be douhted, that this im- 
portant contract, Which was mutu- 
ally ſigned on the 25th of March, 
1793, muſt have been orivinated in 
the ſummer of 1792, by the em- 
preſs and the Britiſh king. In all 
tie correſpondence between our ſe- 
cretary of {tate and mr. Pinckney, 
and in the conferences and notes be- 
tween the Britiſh ſecretary of ſtate 
and our miniſter in London, we do 
not perceive the least Suggestion of 
the influence of the examble of the 
French decree of the gth of May, 
1793. Such a plea could not possi- 
bly be made by lord Grenville, who 


Nor. 


* The evidences of theſe facts 
ſeem to have entirely eſcaped the no- 
tice of the reporter, and of the writ- 


er of «© The Warning.” —The former 


is greatly to be regretted. 


orders}. 
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knew and avowed, that Great Bri. * 
tain had bound herſelf by a ſolemn 
compact with Ruſſia, to observe the 
very conduct of which the neutral 
powers complalned. Lnrl Grenville, 
and the Britiſh miniſter here (mr. 
Hammond) have, in their written 
communications, uniformly maintain. 
ed, tliat it was regular and right, 
under the law of nations. The Bri. 
tiſh government, no doubt, gave their 


firs: orders to the commanders of 


their ſhips, as ſoon as the conventi- 
on with Ruſſia was ſigned, that is, 
in March 1793 : ant it is to be pre. 
famed, that the known detentions of 
neutral veiſcls in the Britiſh ports, 
So early as the autumn of 1792, and 
the captures of neutral veſT:1;, which 
the French government athgn as the 
juſtiryng reatons of their act of 
May 1793, were mae in conſequence 
of the negotiii.un and completion of 
that convention and of thoſe first 
Tue Britith orders of the 


| Nor. 
+ The French miniſter, M. Chau- 


velin, in London, ſtrongly remor- 
ſtrated. in Nye mb r 1792, againit 
the detention of nc..t-al vessels in the 
Britisb ports, laden witit grain, con- 
trary to tne law of nations, and to 
the exiſting treaty of 1786; nar, 
even as contrary to the laws of Enr- 
land : for the miniſtry actually ap- 
plied for an indemnity to parliameit, 
Theſe facts, followed by the captures 
of neutral veſſels, after the French 
miniſter was ordered from London 
(24th January 1793) and prior boti 
to the Ruihan convention (March 
25, 1793) and to the French decree 
(of May 1793) with the avowed de- 
Sign and meaning of the convention 
between 1 and Ruſſia, mani- 
fest and establisb a 5ystem, on the 
part of Great Britain, long preme- 
ditated, deliberatcly begun and con- 
tinued, and ultimately coafirmed by 
a ſolemn engagement with the pow- 
erful court of Ruſſia, all prior to 
the French decree of May 1793. Ti* 
French miniſter in London, open? 


8th of June are expreſsly called by 
themſclves, © additional inſtructions.“ 
The Eng liſi ſecretary of ſtate infiſt- 
ed on their 7/g6t to adopt ſuch mea- 
ſures, in his negotiations with our 
envoy (mr. Jy) and in the forma- 
tion of the exiſting treaty with the 
United States, It is not perceived, 
therefore, in what manner the French 
decree of May, 1793, can have pro- 
duced this conduct of Great Britain. 

Certainly France acted a very un- 
warrantzble and imprudent part to- 
wards us and the other neutrals, in 
her decree of May, 1793. But, kav- 
ing an immenſe population to ſup- 

rt, and with a prodigious band of 
ſailors aud ſoldiers to feed, almoſt 
completely ſizut in on the land five 
by the hoftii.: Netherlands, Cerma- 
ny, Italy, and Spain, expecting no 
grain from the ſwarming hive of 
Switzerland, and cloſely watched Ly 
the inimical fleets of Rutha, Swe- 
den“, Holland, England, Spain, Por- 
tugal, and the Italin ſtates, her just 
and founded apprehenſions of a ruinous 
end distraciing famine, appear to have 


* 
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been quickened by the inſtances of 
capture, ſome of which are particu- 
larized, and others of which are ex- 
preſsly though generally noticed, in 
the decree of the conventiont. Al- 
though theſe circumſtances are abso- 
lutely insufficient to just France, 
they afforu a degree and kind of ex- 
tenuation for her following the em- 
preſs of Ruſha and England, which 
theſe powers cannot plead for their 
prior and leading act, and for the 
captures and detentions prior to and 
during the pre- exiſtence of their con- 
vention. That we coenſidered the 
conduct of Great Britain at the time, 
as, under ell circumitances, the most 
exceptionable, muſt appear certain 
from cur fencing a ſpecial envoy to 
London, and not ſending one to Pa- 
ris. This obſervation appears the 
more natural and reaſonable, becauſe 
we bad reſident miniſters, in 1793, 
and 1794, at both places; mr. G. 
Morris n France, and mr. Pinckney 
in London. The object of this pa- 
per is not at all to juſtify che ſpo- 
liations committed by France, nor 


NoTES. 


remonſtrated againſt the earheſt of 
theſe menſures of the Britiſh go- 
vernment, as calculates to produce a 
famine, and the disordering abfire- 
bensions of a famine, on the 7th Ja- 
nuary, 1793 (tate papers, page 235). 
dis very important to remars, that 
the late biſhop of Autun, M. Tal- 
leyrand, who is now the miniſter of 
torcion affairs in France, was then 
in London, as the anthorized and 
confidential director of M. Chauve- 
lin. He was alſo in this Country, 
when the late preſident made his ho- 
neſt demurs to the proviſion article 
in the Britiſh treaty. 

* The laſt king of Sweden was 
very untriendly to the revolution in 
France, till his death. 

f It has been already noticed, that 
M. Chauvelin, the French miniſter, 
particularly grounded a part of his 
remonſtrances to lord Grenville, up- 
on the tendency of the Britisb mea- 


Sures to produce famine or the fear 
of it in France. The memorial of 
the Engliſh miniſter, lord Auckland, 
to the Dutch government (April 5, 
1733) holds up Amine as a calamity 
Gout to afflict France, he knowing, 
that the Nuſſian convention had been 
ligned in London 11 days before: 
and the empreſs of Ruſſia, in July, 
1793, informed the court of Swe- 
den, that, in consequence of an ar- 
rangement made with his Britann:c 
majc{ty, ſhe had given inſtructions 
to the commander of her fleet, © to 
* {top and compel all neutral ships, 
hound to or freighted for France, 
either to sail back or enter Some 
© neutral harbour.” Now, it is cer- 
tain, that the Convention of the 25th 
March was the on/y arrangement, 
that was executed between Ruſſia 
and England between that day aud 


July 30, 1793» 
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is it wiſhed even to extenuate them im 
the smallest degree. That any ſuch 
ideas have been admitted into this 
inveſtigation, is merely becauſe they 
unavoidably ariſe in a free diſcuſhon 
of the ſubject. To aſcertain that 
any particular meaſure is not of a 
certain alleged nature, it may be uſe- 
ful and neceſſary to determine of 
what nature it rea!ly is. If fears of 
famine, and of @ concert to produce 
it, both which now appear to have 
been well grounded; and if the in- 
fluence of Eng/ish and Russian ex- 
amples, have led France to adopt @ 
culpablie and unjust meaſure towards 
us; ſtill it appeurs true, and it is im- 


portant in this inces:igation, that 


there really is a most Scribus und 
pre medlitated instance of the evil on 
the part of Great Britain, prior to 
the French decree of May, 1793. 
The contraQting parties, England 
and Ruſha, bound themſelves to uſe 
all poſſible means with the neutral 
ſtates, to prevent their accustemed 
and lawful commercial intercourſe 
with France; from which, among 
other things, that republic drew ma- 
ny of the comforts and neceſfaries of 
life, and the neutrals drew just and 
fair advantages. 

We have the explicit declaration 
of lord Grenville, that it was in ex- 
ecution and fulfilment of this conven- 
tion, of March, 1793, that the Bri- 
tiſh additional orders of the $th of 
June, 1793, were iſſued, The Eng- 
Iſh ſecretary of itate, did not allepe, 
or even intim: tc. that the French or- 
der of the 9th cf May was the caute, 
He knew Great Pritain had rer. 
ously comminted detentions of ve!- 
ſels with grain, and had commenced 
depredations on neutrals, in the man- 
ner ſet forth in the French declara- 
tion of war, and in tlie decree of 
the convention ; and he therefore 
plainly aſſigns the British concert 
ith Russia, and an alleged autho- 
rity from the law of nations, as the 
true and only cauſes ; and it 7s ypon 
this Britisch and Russian doctrine, 
that the proviſion article of vur tyca-— 


ty proceeded on the part of the Eng. 
liſh. It ſeems particularly wort 

of remembrance, that lord Grenville 
alſo alleged, that Spain would a& ag 
England had done, in regard to the 
ncutrals; and we know, that Spain 
aid act accordingly“ in the courſe of 
the year 1793. We therefore clear. 
ly owe our ſpoliation by Spain, to the 
Sr pport, influence, and persuasions of 
England and the empress of Russia, 
in purſuance of the extraordinary 
convention entered into by them in 
March, 1793z—A convention, which 
is not only calculated by its dreadful 
example and obvious tendencies, to 
bring down upon France and all fu. 
ture belligerent nations unprecedent- 
ed and awful miferies, but to inflict 
upon all neutrals, however peaceful 
and equitable, the ſuſpenſion of their 
ordinary and rightful navigation, the 
prevention of the fales of their moſt 
valuable commodities, the intercep- 
tion of their ſupplies of foreign com- 
forts and neceſſaries, and the depen- 
Cant revenues from exports and im- 
ports, If Portugal thould continue 
to be involved in the preſent war, 
England and her allies, acting upon 
this principle, would fuſpend the a«- 


cuſtomed and lawful commerce of 


the United States with nearly one 
half of the civilized world; and 
France, too ready to follow the ex- 


NCTE. 


* A treaty was made by Great 
Britain with Spain, 71 the very terms 
of the Ruſhan and Britiſhi conventi- 
en: Alfo with Aultria, Prutha, &c. 
This doarine, 50 injurious to the 
trade of the neutral powers, has, 
therefore, by the procurement of Great 
Britain, been extended throughovt 
the councils of Europe. France, 
even in her moſt hoſtile moments, has 
certainly been leſs active in recipro- 
cating it; for, with all her influence 
over the Dutch and Spaniſh coun- 
cils, we do not find that the ſtopping 
of neutral veſſels bound to England, 
has been committed by either Hol- 
land or Spain. 
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and prompted by notions of 
24 and er would ſuſpend 
our rightful commerce with the other 
balf. In theſe views, the conventi- 
on of 1793 between Ruſſia and Great 
Britain, as unreservedly and clearly 
explained by lord Grenville to mr. 
Pinckney, is a matter of the moſt 
ſerious importance to the United 
States. To acquieſce in the doc- 
trines and principles which are its 
avowed baſis, muſt go far to deſtroy 
the merchant, the ſisberman, and the 
mariner, and muſt deeply wound the 
manufacturer, the planter, and the 
farmer. 

Upon the whole, we cannot fail to 
recognize the Britiſh, as the real de- 
viſers and originators of this grand 
scheme of neutral sacrificess The 
writer of this paper will only add, 
that it is not to aggravate the pub- 
lic mind againit Great Britain, that 
this publication is now made, but to 
promote a prudent moderation in re- 
gard to meaſures that may involve 
us in war with any of the great na- 
tions of Europe. | 

AN AMERICAN MERCHANT. 

Pbilad. March 1, 1798. 


No. II. 


THE moſt intereſting conſidera- 
tions appear to invite to further tem- 
perate and candid diſcuſſions of this 
ſubject, at the preſent criſis. © The 
Brief Investigation,“ lately ſubmit- 
ted to the public, was reſpectfully 
and unreſervedly communicated, in 
the early part of 1797, to the exe- 
cutive, nearly as it was printed, with 
the writer's name. Inſtead, there- 
fore, of infidiouſne{; and malice, it 
1; hoped, that candour, caution, and 
decency, towards the government and 
the public intereſts, have been mani- 
teſted, The ſubject was not deem- 
ed at all proper for public diſcuſſion 
at that moment, Yet it appeared 
very hazardous to the country, that 
it was ſo connected with political in- 
convenience; for the inculpation of 
France, in a caſe imperioutly de- 
manding the inculpation of England, 
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ſeemed to be made in America ; not 
only without refutation, but even to 
the apparent conviction of our go- 
vernment. Now, when danger has 
increaſed, and THE LEGISLATURE 
are about to determine upon mea- 
ſures, that may end in war, or main- 


tain our pæace, the freedom of the 


preſs is uſed to lay “ The Investiga- 
tion“, with decency and moderati- 
on, before them and the country, 
If any man chooſes to meet ſuch an 
examination with clamour and abuſe, 
let him do fo at the peril of his cauſe. 
The prefs is open to him. What- 
ever ſuch writers may think, they 
help the cauſe they oppoſe. All who 
have ſenſe and integrity, will weigh 
the proper merits of the ſubje& in 
the balance of reaſon. With ſuch 
eſtimable perſons, it is repeated, that 
It will help the cauſe of peace and 
justice, if the groundleſs inveQives 
of a bitter polemic be thrown into 
the adverſe ſcale, 

It is not pretended to be denied, 
on the other fide, that the Britiſh 
proclamation of the 15th of No- 
vember, one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ninety-tvo, and the accompany- 
ing directions of that government to 
their cuſtom-houſes, did prevent Shih 
and provisions, belonging to powers 
at peace WITH ALL THE WORLD, 
from proceeding to France, contrary 
to what might have been done by 
the Englitt ſtatutes, contrary to the 
French treaty, and contrary to the 
faith and law of nations. It is cer- 
tain, that there was then a dreadful 
war for liberty and the right of in- 
terior government, between France 
on the one part, and Austria and 


Prussia on the other. It is alſo cer-. 


tain, therefore, that the vessels and 
provisions of the powers at peace 
with all the world, were the veſlels 
and proviſions of neutrals, in the 


NoTE. 
* This inveſtigation was made 


and commnnicated without uny of. 


cial right or duty to require or per- 
form it. 
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ordinary and legal meaning of the 
term. As England was not formal- 
ly nor actually at war, ſhe was 4 
neutral alſo; and, though a neutral 
with numerons treaties of peace and 
commerce, ſhe acted contrary to the 
rights, as well of NEUTRALITY, as 
of juſtice, amity, and peace, in in- 
terrupting ber sister nevirals in their 
LAWFUL movements to the ports of 
belligerent France, from the ports 
of peaceful Britain, at which theſe 
YNEUTRAT.S had touched, or in which 
they had purchaſed or laden cargoes, 
upon the faith of nations, and under 
the protection of the Britiſh ſtatutes 
and treaties. This conduct, though 
complained of by France, was re- 
peated, until and after M. Chauve- 
lin's laſt repreſentation, on the 7th 
of January, 1793. The friendly veſ- 
ſels of France were ſimilarly treated. 
Thus we ſee, that England, even 
when a neutral power he: ſelf, fo ear- 


ly as 1792, vivated tie rights of 


neutral commerce, in open defines of 
the law of nations, ot various trea- 
ties with neutral ſtites and France, 
and of her on statutcs! The [12.ps 
and pronerty of France (it is r-pcat- 
cd) were treated in the fame unwar- 
intahle manner, and her Ieonlature 
reſouncied with compluints, Erance 
was thus early, plainly, and unqueſ- 
tionacly inſtructed in a {ares me- 
tho of procurin;; the indietensible 
std of life, at the expenſe of neu- 
trail rights. But it is pretenced, that 
it was a meaſu:e of general policy 
in the court of St. James's, to guard 
against a Scareity of grein in Great 
Britain, This, if true, uould only 
prove, that England promptly vi- 
lated the neutral rights, to guard, 
by anticipation, againſt a poss:ble 
ſcarcity. when the enjoyed interior 
order and peace. But the cardinzl 
queſtion forcibly recurs; Did ſhe not 
thereby ſet the fatal example of vio- 
lating neutral rights? It was feve- 
ral montlis, before France fo!lowed 


ber in any ſimilar meaſure, though 
preſſed by the neceſſities of an in- 


ternal revolution, and by foreign war, 


and though under the actual pref, 
ſure of a famine. But it is mani. 
feſtly not true, that this Britiſh con- 
duct was to guard againſt ſcarci 
at home ; for, on the 15th Novem. 
ber, grain was declared inadmiffible 
in Liverpool at the low duties, and 
England permitted foreign grain to 
be freely cleared out, in 1792, for 
all other places but France, even to 
the enemies of that country, while 
ſhe ordered her cuſtom-liouſes to re- 
fuſe its exportation to France alone, 
Will it be faid, that En, land exe 
cluded grain from Liverpool, her 
great manufacturers“ mart, and per- 
mitted it to be exported to all ber 
cn friends, and to all the enemies 
of France, in order to prevent a de- 
ficiency of gubsistence in Great Bri- 
tain? Farther ; the reality of the 
intention of diſtreſling France by 
theſe prohibitory meaſures, is proved 
by the refuſal to pernut the expor- 
tation of blankets, cloths, and cord- 
age, to France, in 1792, contrary 
to law and treaty, which actually 
took place, But perhaps we are ex- 
pected to believe, that it was intend- 
el to feed the good people of Eng- 
land upon b:le gocds, iron manutac- 
tures, gunpowiler, and cortlage. 

We are told, that France did not 
complain of the Enzl{h ſtoppage of 
grain, 23 an infraction of neutral 
rights. This, if true, would not 
tar the injurious nature of the Bri- 
tiſn conduct. It was moſt natural 
for France, who was at. war with 
Avftria and Pruſſia, not to complain 
as a neutral, but to remonſtrate, as 
ſhe did, that ker treaty was broken, 
and that the laws of England were 
violated to injure her alinc. But 
ſhe went further: ſhe declared on the 
7th of January, 1793, by mr. Chau- 
velin, her reſident miviiter in Len- 
don, to lord Grenville, tht Eng- 
land had broken faith with all Eu- 
rte; that foreirn mercbunts had 
been induced to ſend their caryors Of 
grain to Britiſh ports by en Fngliſh 
proclamaticn, dated ſoon after th 
15th of November, 1792; Wich 


x off the prohibition from foreign 
in; and yet, that their foreign 
grain, fo imported, was refused a 
clearance for France alone, about 
four weeks after. M. Chauvelin 
treated theſe mealures as highly in- 
jurious and offenſive, nav, as $ostile 
to France, in which he was perfectly 
regular. He could not with pro- 
priety go further than to make a 
genera] repreſentation of a breach of 
faith, in regard to other nations, 
ſeeing that they had miniſters on the 
ſpot, This criminating repreſenta- 
tion he did make in ſerious terms. It 
appears, that lord Grenville achnow- 
edged, on the gth of January, 1793, 
the receipt of M. Chauvelin's repre- 
ſentation of the 7th, about the Bri- 
tiſh meaſurcs concerning grain. He, 
however, gave no other reply to its 
ſtrong and folemn complaints, but 
that of declaring, that the Engliſh 
proceedings about the exportation of 
grain, &c. were founded on political 
motives of jcalouſy and uneaſineſs. 


He does not deny one of the facts 
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brought forward by the French, nor 
pretend, that they were meaſures in- 
tended to prevent want in England“. 

The Britiſh government having 
thus early and thus readily adopted 
this conduct, fo palpably irregular 
in itſelf, and injurious to the powers 
not at war, that is, to their fiſter 
neut ruls, purſued it till the French 
declaration cf hoſtilities, on the 1ſt 
of February, 1793. This was dated 
on the very day, previouſly fixed by 
Englund, for ſending away M. Chau» 
velin, the miniſter of France. 

Two circumſtances of great deli- 
cacy 2nd magnitude, which took 
place as early as the 17th of Auguſt 
and the 21ſt of September, 1792, 
muſt have excited the attention of 
the French republicans, and mult 
have convinced them that they were 
soon to meet a zealous enemy in the 
king of England. A communicati- 
on from mr. Dundas, of the 17th of 
Auguſt, 1792, to earl Gower, the 
En, liſh miniſter at Paris, was deli- 
vered to the Freach government, 


NoTE. 


The Hritisb State of Europe 
and Annual Regiſter of 1793,” re- 
cords, that „when the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry laid an embargo on al! veſſels 
in the Britith ports laden with corn 
for France, the French envoys, con- 
ſuls, and reſidents, at Hamburgh, 
Lubec, Bremen, &c, contracted fer 
corn in thoſe places, In a ſhort time, 
the king of Pruſſia (the cloſeſt ally 
of England) being informed of those 
contracts, ſent letters, of the 19th of 
January, 1793, to the magiſtrates of 
thoſe citics, commanding them, in 
the moſt peremptory manner, inſtant- 
iv to notify the French miniſters to 
depart in two days.” England is 
laid to have previouſly concurred 
with Prutha in the Pilnitz confedera- 
cy; and certainly did form, in July, 
1793, à treaty with Pruflia, in the 
very terms of tlie article of the Rul- 
ban convention, on winch we have 
een! the ncutral ſpoliations were 
nan; founded, 


The ſame Englisb authority auds, 
that ! Britiſh cruiſers were $stationed 
to intercept the Hamburgh and Bal- 
tic veſſels in their voyages to France.” 
— And adds, that when the French 
nationel convention heard of this 
meaſure, they gave orders to ſton the 


Hamburgh, Bremen, Lubec, and 
Dutch veſſels, All this was before 


the French decree of May gth, 1793, 
and greadly contributed to bring it 
on. The datentien of all veſſels for 
France, even with joreipn wheat, by 
Englund, in December, had been 
communicated by the French miniſ. 
ters in Paris to the convention, who 
temperately ordt red @ re:avestigation 
of the facts, before they would act 
upon the ſubject. Their embargo 
was poſtponed Ly this moderation 
and prudence, till February, when 
the Pruſlian .Q's toward Hamburghy 
Sc. and the ſtationing of the Eng- 
lia cruifers, had taken place. 
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from which it appears, that the,Bri- 
tiſh court not only recalled their mi- 
niſter from France, on account of 
the events ot the roth, on the plea 
of maintaining neutrality ; but that 
they plainly announced to the French, 
who were entering upon a new form 
of government, that any act of vi- 
olence to the late French royal fa- 
mily, would excite the Britiſh indig- 
nation, with that of all Europe. 
Another communication was made 
from England on the 24th Septem- 
ber, 1792, through their miniſter at 
the Hague, to the Dutch government, 

which appears to be a part of a 
plan or courſe of meaſures of Eng- 
land, and other powers then neuter, 
avowedly to be directed againſt all 
thoſe perſons, who might participate 
in ſuch acts againſt the royal family 
of France. Theſe facts, though in 
themſelves merely political, muſt have 
occahoned France to fee, that thoſe 
meaſures, which ſoon occurred, con- 
cerning grain, taken before the de- 
cree of fraternity, and before the 
effuir of the Scheldt, were founded in 
a decided hostility to a republic in 
their country. 

It has been already mentioned, 
that à ſeparate and ſpecial remon- 
ſtrance againſt thoſe meaſures con- 
cerning grain, was made by the 
French miniſter, dated in London 
on the 7th of January. It concludes 
with an expoſtulation ot the moſt 
Serious nature, ſuch as correſponded 
with the deepest Solicitude for the 
bread of a whole nation, with the 
apprehenſions of famine, and of those 
irresistible tumults which famine 
might be expected to praduce, in the 
midſt of a great revolution. It was 
obvious, that peace could exiſt but 
a very ſhort tune between the two 
countries, after ſuch deportment on 
the part of the Engliſm government; 
and M. Chauvelin was accordingly 
forced to depart from London, by 
their order of the 24th of January, 
on eight days notice. 

The French government mention, 
among the cautes of the war, which 


took place on the 1ſt of February, 
1793, that the cabinet of St. James's 
had endeavoured to obſtruct the dif. 
ferent purchaſes of corn, and other 
ſupplies made by the French citizens, 
or by the agents of the French re- 
public ; that the ſame court laid an 
embargo upon divers vessels and boats 
laden with corn for France; while, 
contrary to the treaty of 1786, the 
exportation of corn was permitted to 
other countries ; and that the ſame 


court had drawn in the neutral ſtadt- 


holder to obſtruct exportations from 
Holland for France. 

The dreadful ſcheme of reducing 
the whole French people to the terms 
of the combined powers by famine, 
at the expenſe of neutral rights, was 
manifeſtly in a courle of negotiation 
during all this time. For, from the 
15th of November, 1792, when the 
Britiſh first interrupted the exporta- 
tion of grain to France, until the 
25th of March, 1793, when lord 
Grenville (whoa communicated with 
M. Chavelin) ſigned the Ruſſian con- 
vention in London, there were only 
four months and ten days. A new 
and deep-laid ſcheme, which was to 
concentre the views of two remote 
and great nations, againſt the power, 
the politics, and the very suòsistence 
of France, could not be matured, 
even in that time, without the moſt 
willing diſpoſitions in both the con- 
tracting parties, The preſumption is 
rather, that England [who has long 
ſuffered the uncontradicted aſſertion, 
that ſhe had engaged, in March, 1792, 
in the Pilnitz contederacy] was ma- 
turing the plan of famine, at the 


expenſe of neutral rights, through 


the Summer of 1792; ſceing that ſhe 
unfolded it ſo clearly in the middle 
of November. Be this, however, as 
it may, after time ſufficient to ma- 
ture it, ſhe put the laſt finiſhing hand 
to the comention with Ruſſia, on 
the 25th of March, 1793, and an- 
nounced it openly in the London 
newſpapers of that dun. Lord Gren- 
ville has given us the true ſenſe and 
real 3% ject of a vart of that convenr 
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tion. It was, that Russia and Eng- 
land bound themſelves to make such 
violations of neutral rights, as the 
Fnelish made under their additional 

ers of June, 1793 ; which were 
the fame kind, and degree of viola- 
tions, as the Engliſh had previously 
made of their own accord, between 
the beginning of the war, and the 
date of the Ruſhan convention. The 
detentions and obſtructions of the 
French commerce of grain by Eng- 
land, from the 15th of November, 
1792, till the war in February, vere 
as ſimilar in their nature, deſign, 
and tendency, as was pofſible, which 
we have already fhown ; particularly 
as to a real and deep injury to neu- 
wal rights and commerce, They were 
@ proper prelude to the Ruſſian con- 
vention, and to the orders of June, 
and Noveniber, 1793, and May, 
1795, The words of the Ruſſian 
and Britiſh convention, upon which 
the object” of the violation of 
neutral rights is grounded, are thoſe 
by which the Britiſh and Ruſhans 
engage to unite all their efforts to 
prevent other powers, not implicated 
in this war [i. e. ncutrals] from giv- 
ing, directly or indirectly, any protec- 
tion, whatever, in conſequence of 
their neutrality, to the commerce of 
the French upon the ſeas, or in the 
ports of France, The commerce of 
ſrorisions is notorioutly the greateſt 
branch of the commerce of the world. 
The French [in peace and in war 
with England] and the neutrals, had 
been attacked in that branch of com- 
merce, from November, 1792, to the 
date of the Ruſſian convention. The 
Engliſh treaty-maker, himſelf, had 
ſubſtantially, and, it is judged, ex- 
plicitly, avowed, that the interrupti- 
on of the French and neutral inter- 
course in provisions, was included in, 
and was a buſineſs cf the convention. 
There cculd be no room for doubts 
about the injury to neutral trade, 
which was in effect retrospectively 
Senctioned, and intended to be conti- 
rued by that fatal compact. It would 
km a waſte of time to add rei 
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forcements to conſiderations at once 
ſo manifeſt and weighty, Let juſ- 
tice, in the conſciences of good men, 
determine the matter. 

In regard to the declaration © 
lord Grenville, it really appears, thas 
nothing can be more explicit, Mr. 
Pinckney was officially making a re- 
preſentation againſt the injuries to 
us from the plan of operating on 
France, by neutral detentions, cap- 
tures, and ſpoliations, as executed 
under, or intended by the Britiſh 
June orders. Lord Grenville ſaid, 
that Spain would purſue the Englith 
line of conduct ; that is, weuld vic- 
late neutral commerce, and that Rul- 
ha and England had fpreviously in- 
tended * the cbject,” by their com- 
pact of March, 1793. The parti- 
cular caſe of that “ object” actually 
in diſcuſſon, by the two miniſters, 
was the June orders, to the end of 
reducing France by famine, by in- 
terrupting our and other neutral in- 
tercourſe and “ commerce” with her. 
It follows, legically, that if the con- 
vention intended © the object,” the ex- 
ecution of *the object” was * an exccu- 
tion and fulfilment of the convention.” 
Theſe papers, as received by the de- 
partment of ſtate trom mr. Pinckney, 
appezr to be the moſt clear and bo- 
Sitize evidence, that England, by a 
treaty requiring months to digeſt and 
complete, had deliberately matured, 
in March, 1793, the fatal ſy ſtem of 
violating neutral commerce, above A 
month before the French orders of 
May. It may be repeated, that ſhe 
allo appears to have commenced it on 
the 15th of November, 1792, and to 
have purſued it for months after, by 
her own unlawtul and Separate acts, 
before Ruſſia concurred. 

We ure told that the meaſure, as 
ſince ſettled by treaty, is againſt 
England, and in our favour. This 
is not all the queſtion with France. 
The Danes fay it was a breach of 
neutrality to treat on it. It is not 
Iikely, huwever, that a meaſure is, on 
the whole, againſt England and be- 
r.eticial to us, which Ihe urged; nay, 
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almoſt forced us into; which our go- 
vernment reprobated, in the Englisb 
Sense of it, in 1793; which Englisb 
ſenſe of it, the late preſident honeſt- 
ly demurred againſt in 1795, and for 
which he refyſed to ratify the Eri- 
tiſh treaty, until he ſhould be ſatis- 
fied, that a meaſure which he ſup- 
poſed the Engliſh to confider as an 
execution of it, was countermanded 
by thein“. 

Tie measure of virlating the com- 
mercial rizhts of America will plain- 
ly appear, to any candid examinant, 


to be a furt of the great system of 


medstires, viola tine the rights of ha- 
ci ic end neitral nations, adobted by 
be combined porvers io enn the 
French in their reownutionary strug- 
glee We knowt hat the revolution 
was odlious to them from its outlet. 
For, in the month of Auguſt, 1792, 
Auflria and Pruſſia, the two kead- 
ing members of the combination 
againſt France, declared in a public 
manifeſto, that all Europe had be- 
held the French revolution with in- 
creaſing indignation for four years; 


that is, from the firſt dawnings of 


liberty, in the year 1788: and it has 
been frequently declare.!,in the courſe 
of the meaſures purſued by them, 
that the French were not entitled to 
the ordinary benefits reſulting from 


neutral inter cours, with, hut they de- 


nominated, © rezulir governments.“ 


The miniſters of En land, abroad, 


have gone the mos: lengths upon 
this ſubject. One of them, a mr. 


Drake, declared to the republic of 
Genoa, in 1793, © that, in the pre- 
& fent war againſt the uſurpers of 
the ſupreme power of France, no 
government can declare itſelf neu- 
& ter, without becoming an accom- 


&« plice.”” The annals of the worl. 


cannot produce an equa! outrage up- 


en neutral rights. 


NoTE. 


The Britiſh renewal cf the order 
to detain proviſion veſſels in (Mar, 


795, fix months after our Britiſh 


treaty Was fgned by mr. Jax. 


So early as the 23d of May, 159; 
FO : 87 

when the Britiſh orders of June did 
not exiſt, lord Hervey, the Dritish 
miniſter at Florence, declared, in a 
letter to the Tuſcan prime miniſter, 
that the continuance of the neutrali. 
ty of the grand duke of Tuſcany 
would depend upon the finn of 
the combined powers, concerning the 
inconvenience ariſing to th:m from 


the immenſe snpplies, which were 


drawn from Tuſcany to ſupport 
France. A large fleet of grain {hips 
had ſoiled for France cleven do»; 
before, The ſame lord Hervey ent 
circular letters to tbe Russian and il 
other foreign miniſt-rs reſichrg at 
Florence (the very sea? of the Tus 
can government) informing them, that 
ke had zrnouncet to the grand duke 
the expected arrival of a great Bri. 
1% and Spanish fleet in thoſe ſeas, 
with a view to learn the eff-& upon 
the Guke's known ncutralitr, and of 
effecting a departure from that neu- 
trality, Lord Hervey contirued to 
obſerve to the Ruſſian miniſter, that 
the grand dube's reply (adhering to 
neutrality ) was incompatible with the 
25igns and interest of Europe. He 
then Rates the conduct of the duke 
as different from that of the princi- 
pal powers of Europe, and ſays that 
he doubts not, that it is thought ne- 
ceſſary to guide it in a manner more 
Stettable to the circumſtances of the 
times, and to tlie views of the pow- 
ers allied against France. 
iIere we ſte a British miniſter. 
prepared no doubt by previous in- 
ſtructions, fo early as May, 1793s 
with a grand Britiſh and Spaniih 
fleet of 32 ſhips of the line, to for- 


bid ſupplies for France to be made 


by an independent neutral commercial 
prince, at a court diſtant about 1500 
miles from England! And to whom 
docs the Enuiith min:{ter addreſs 
himſelf? To the Russian ambaſia- 
dor, who was fome thouſands of miles 


Norz. 


Theſe are very far ſhort of what 
the United States could furniih. 
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tom his miſtreſs, and who gave him 
instantly a concurring reply. Can 
it be doubted, then, that theſe mi- 
niſters were acting on the ground of 
the Ruſhan and Britiſh convention 
of March, 1793, or of a prior un- 
derſtanding and orders? Were they 
not preventing a neutral power from 
iving protection to the all- important 
French commeree for supplies, by rea- 
fon of neutra.ity 2 

Theſe are ſome of the numerous 
and irreſiſtible evidences of this grand 
British and Russian scheme of neu- 
tral injuries. We ſee it in the cap- 
tures and detentions of neutral veſ- 
ſels, which were made before the 
French decree of the gth of May, 
1793, of ſome of which that decree 
complains, and in the Ruſſian con- 
rention, which lord Grenville con- 
{-\ſed to be a part of the ſame plan, 
though attempts are now maCe here 
to deny what tee British maker 0 
the convention ailerts he bimse!f did! 
Further evidence is to be found in 
the great number of treaties, which 
England made in 1793, with various 


powers, in the terms or nearly in the 


terms of that Ruſſian convention, 
which was declared to be ſulfilled, 
in regard to toat object, by orders 
tor ſuch captures and detentions as 
we complain of, and as the Britith. 
aaditional orders of the 8th of June, 
1793, occifioned to be extensive 
repeated upon us. A . ſtill further 
proof is to be found in the noticed 
conduct of Great Britain, in the 
Spring, Summer, and Fall, of 1793, 
do ther public of Genoa, and the 
grand duke of Tuſcany, the letter 
of whom was given to underſtand by 
the Britiſh miniſter, that the great 
Supplies he furniined France, were 
cauſe of offence to England and her 
allies, and by bis being u'timatciy 
forced to abandon bis neutrality. [See 
mr. Pinckney's letter of 1793+] 

It ought to be remembered, that 
France made ber decree, so that it 
Was to case, oben neutral provisi- 
ons were exempted from $eitzure by 
ter enemzes x and the did not he- 
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tend to confiſcate, as prize, the neu- 
tral property, though it has been 
unbluſhingly infinuated, by giving an 
over- ſtrained meaning to a word. 
She directed payment to be made 
for them. If ſhe has not paid well 
for them, it is a meianc holy and in- 
jurious truth, that England, in the 
middle of 1797, liad not paid a ſum 
equal to the interest of the money, 
which her ſpoliations amount to; 
thou;;h a treuty, at a time and of 
a nature the moſt intereſting and be- 
neficial to her, has been mace, as 
an inducement to her giving us im- 
mediate and full redreſs. It is yet 
uncertain what our merchants will 
ultimately recover, in the numerous 
pending caſes; and if Hoche had 
not been interrupted by a great ſtorm, 
it is as uncertain what the ſubver f- 
on of Ireland might have contribut- 
ed towards the depreciation of the 
Engliſh bank paper, which it ſeems, 
the treaty notwithſtanding, our ſpo- 
lated merchants must receive. If 
the preſent diſtracting war ſhould, by 
the energetic activity of the French, 
cr even by accident, yet occaſion 
any heavy difaſter to England, it is 
impoſſible to fay waat Britiſh bank 
notes may be worth, by the time we 
receive the monies for our loTes and 
ſpoliations, Whatever they may be 
worth, they will be the medium of 
payment in the preſent year. 

Fair and ferious appeals to the 
love. of juatice and peace will receive, 
it is believed, due attention in Ame- 


rica wherever they circulate, If en- 


lihtencd public opinion ſhould con- 
tribute to influence, without passion 
or disorder, the honeſt errors, evil 
deſians, or dangerous prejudices of 
individuals in any branch or deparr- 
ment of the legiilative or executive 
government, or perſons otherwile of 
weight, $9 as to maintain a just and 
eligidle peace ; it muſt be deemed an 
ineſtimahle reſult of wiſdom and vir- 
tac in the people. It is hoped, that 
it has been ſhown that Great Britain 
began, in the Autumn of 1792, the 
fyltem of incroachment upon the 
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rights of nentral nations, and that 
ſhe maintained and purſued that ſyſ- 
tem through the months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1792, and fo 
through the months of January, Fe- 
bruary, March, and April, and un- 
til the decree of the French conven- 
tion of the 9th of May, 1793. We 
know, that it wis confirmed by her 
orders ef June, 1793, and in regard 
to all the colores o France, in No- 
vember. 1793. We ought to be ſen- 
ſible, that th s British plan brou;ht 
upon us @! the S απινÿ captures and 
ſpoliations, by means of a treatv to 
tit end, made by Spain with Eng- 
land. We ought barticularly to con- 
fer the evidences beiore us, that 
Great Britain was the real ail prin- 
cipal cauſe of Frincing on us the late 
injurious conduct of France. For, 
when a great belligereut power, like 
England, apes zcaloutly and unre- 
mitcting ly to d the other enzmics of 
France, and to ail neutrals, to con- 
cvr in or countenance ſuch a ſcheme 
of destructive, unuuthorized, and un- 
just warfare, IT IS TMPOSSIBLE 
TO PREVENT THE RISING 
OF THE MOST POWERFUL 
AND iKKEGCULAR PASSIONS 
IN FRANCE AGAINST ENG- 
LAND, AND THOSE WHO 
COUNTEN.\NCE: THIS FA- 
TAL ENGLISH AND RUSSE 
AN MEASU RE. The lappy Pu- 
dence, which was obſerves on the 
fame occalion by the intelligezt di- 
rector of the councils - of Deumark 
(the late count Bernitorft) well me- 
1 its our attention, and will be {een in 
the following exirici from his reply 
to the Britith communication of tue 
opprefhive andrumous ſyſtem, to which 
their additional orders of the 8th of 

une, 1793, avowedly appertained, 
The illuſtrious and virtuous Dane de- 
clares, he cunnot er. treat upon the 
ſubject, as a ut neutral 3; and 
then, repelling this monſtrous inroad 
upon neutral rights, by reaton, by 
juſtice, by humanity, and even by the 
former conduct of Creat Brita'n here 
e % he thus expreſics limicli— 


„The point in queſtion” ſay 
count Bernſtorff, + is only with ref. 
pect to private ſpeculations of the 
„ fale of uncontraband articles of 
& produce, the diſpoſal of which is 
not leſs important to the seller, 
than it is to the buyer, and to the 
freight of the vellels of a nation, 
whote chick ſupport is depending 
on the advantages they reap from 
their navigation and corn trade, 
If it be permitted to famiſh block. 
ed up ports and tortified towns, 
belonging to an enemy, it does 
not ajpear to be justice in the same 
degree, to extend Similar misery 
ta otvers, why are innacent; and 
eren in France, there are province 
es that could never bare deserved 
uc an increase of misery from 
toe bands of Englund or its allies. 
„ The want of n, as à COMMON 
conſequence of the want of a ſup- 
ply of provicions, is not 19 extraor- 
GIN4ry A Circumſtance in France, 
as could only have been produced 
& by the late events. . France has, 
at all times, been obliged to draw 
proviſions from other nations. A- 
{rica, Italy, and America, ſupply 
that country with more proviſions, 
6 than the Bultic. Their neceſſity, 
in applying to other nations for 
provistons, is ſo tir from being 
nev, that in the year 1709, when 
there was a rea! fuinine in France, 
England, at that time, never thought 
ol making uſe of Such arguments 
4 She dues at Pregen: . 

On the contrary; foon after 
Frederick IVV was engaged in 2 
„uur with Sweden, which kingdom, 
* 2s well as France, is depenaent on 
« other nations for the fupply of 
provisions, he uſed the tame arg» 
& mcnts to prevent the ſupply of pro- 
© r n to an enemy, in order by 
* those means to subdive bim! and 
& endeavoured to apply a cave to A 
« whole country, which is on:y ap- 
©» plicable or justifiable, with reipect 

NoTE. ; 

In the time of queen Anme, 01 
E: 8 [2 nd, | 
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« to bloc ladled towns or forts, He 
« was oblived to renounce that pro- 
& ject, on account of the weigoty re- 
& presentat!ons made on that sutject, 
« by other courts of Europe, and pur- 
« dculurly 6y that of Great Britain, 
« gp declured this a new principle, 
« and rejected it as unjust.“ 

Thus then we ſee, that the princi- 
ples of the ſyſtem and plan of inflict- 
ing upon France the miteries of fa- 
mine, by neutra! detentions and sho- 
liations, was firmly reſiſted by Den- 
mark, and that they were, in the pre- 
ſent century, rejected by England 
bersc f. 

This is a matter of no smull or 
momentary importunce to the United 
States; for it permanently alfects 
our ſurplus grain, rice, flour, beet, 
pork, fith, and vegetables; as alſo 
our carrying trade. It is therefore 
neceſſary to bear in mind the avorved 
principles of the two nations, and 
the time and manner of their being 
unfolded by their conduct and pub- 
lic acts. England afferts, that ſhe 
may take neutral proviſions for a 
whole people, going to their unblock- 
aded places in neutral ups. France 
and the neutrals deny this; and 
England hericif and other powers 
formerly declared it “ unjuzt.” Eng- 
land perseveres, and pervades many 
other powers into the Scheme. The 
neutrals omitting or failing to ob- 


tain redreſs, France is burdened with 


immenſe exyente to procure bread, 
and fubjected to the molt paſpace 
angers of condulaion and famine. 
Thus circumſtance, France promul- 
gates an act (May 9. 1793) declar- 
ing that sbe will ql take neuf, 
proviſions going to her ches, puy— 
ing for them, at the price in the 
place of deſtination; but ſhe will 
continue to do fo only till ber enemies 
dall abandon their pretended rirht to 
take neutral provisions going to ber 
undlockaded ports. 

Let pruddence and conſcience de— 
file the cate, ant direct us in the 
F:th we ow:thr to purſue, Let ese 
do Eurmne, whether we thult 


arm our veſſels, with a view to France, 
fecing that we did not fo act with 
a view to England“. 
AN AMERICAN MERCHANT. 
. February, 1798. 


No. III. 


THE advices from Paris by the 
late veſſel; are truly painful. It, how- 
ever, is very material that, as to war, 
in the propolition of the directory, 
there is nothing pointed, either in 
words or meg ning, particularly againſt 
the United States. Whatever in- 
juries will arite to us from the ar- 
rete propoſed by the directory, will 
arte to the neutral maritime ſtates 
in general. We, therefore, have no 
reaſon to expect either a declaration 
of war, or any other ſeparate or par- 
ticular hoſtility ; nor can we ſuppoſe, 
that France will formally declare war 
againſt all the neutral ſtates, It is 
plain, that the meaſure will be very 
inconvenient and injurious to the 
trade and navigation of America, as 
one of the neutral countries. It ap- 
pears, at this time, very important 
to proſecute our enquiries into the 
ſubject of the violation of neutral 
rizbts, This ſhoul be done with 
accuracy and candour, 28 far as the 
high paſſions and great intereſts of 
the day will permit. The ſubject 
thould be fo handled as to render 
maniteſt the degree in which not on- 
ly the origenation, but also the con- 
7.nuance of thoſe violations is aſerib- 
alze to tne two foreign ſides. 


NoTF., 


* Scon after the date of this pa- 
per, the propotition of an arrete of 
Juuary, concerning Britiſh manu— 
factures was received from France; 
and the Britiſh orders of January, 
icaving our homcward bound veſſels 
from French, Spanili;, and Dutch co- 
Jonial ports to be ſeized, while thoſe 
of the Dunes and Swedes were ex- 
preſsly exempted, were alſo received. 
The Englith diſcrimination againſt 
ue, after mr. Jay's treaty, was mon- 
Uu. VV ec have taken no notice of it. 
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Tt has been maintained in theſe 
papers, that it was erroneons and 
unjuſt to aſcribe to France the oric:- 
nation of the neutral ſufferings, An 
entire view of that diviſion of the 
ſubject was given in No. 2. com- 
mencing in 1792, and bringing the 
enquiry down to the date of the Bri- 
tiſh orders of the 8th of June, 1793. 

A diſtinguiſhed act, contiauing and 
extending thoſe violations, took place 
Secretly in tho Britiſh privy coancil 
on the 6th of November, 1793. It 
went the length of authorizing the 
ſeizure of all American an4 other 
neutral veſſels, having on board the 
produce of the French colonies, or pro- 
viſitors, dry goods, and other ſupptes 
for the uſe of any, French colony, 
The French dominions in the Eſt 
Indies and the Weſt Indies were 
equally and fully included. Thus the 
whole French em'ire, which cheque r- 
ed the terraqucous globe, was pre- 
poſt»roully treated like a little blocks 
aded port; tor their European domi- 
nions remained under the operation of 
the unreſcinded order of the 8th June. 
The Americans and other neutrals 
were ſubjected to incalculable inju- 
ries and innumerable violations, This, 
too, contrary to all decency and pre- 
cedent, was Gone in a ſecret man- 
ner; for information of its exiſt-nce 
was wickeauly suvpressed, even at the 
Britiſh admiralty, till l. te in Decem— 
L-r; and it was not till the 25th of 
D-. emoer following its date, that 


our miniſter in London (mr. Thomas 


Pinckn.y) obtained a copy of it, as 
will be feen by his official letter to 
the ſecretary of Rutc, in the preſi- 
dent's mella;;e to conpreſs, of the 
ath of April, 1794. Her: 

moſt ſerious act of cantinrance of the 
violations 64 neutral rights to injure 
France, grounded upon a mee in- 
tention to attack, in December, $9me 


is 


French colony: it Was accompanied 


with various circumſtances to render 
it irregular, offernfive, flacitious, and 
injurious. It uus clandestime, being 
kept from the view of all the nett ral 


7 


miniſters in London, for ſcven weeks 
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after its date, and even reſervea 
among the secret papers of the Bri. 
tiſh lords of the admiralty. In the 
mean time, a paſſage of four or five 
weeks carried it to the Weſt Indies; 
and our unſuſpecting veſſels, mari. 
ners, cargoes, and money, were od:. 
us); entrapped in the fatal ſnare, It 
is Hain they meant to ſecure the poſ. 
ſeſlion of our ſailors, veſſels, and 
mercantile capital. Even in the cafe 
of a blockade, the law of nations, 
and even the treaties of Englund 
w:th the powers owning the majori- 
ty of neutral ſnippingꝰ, require a bro. 
c/araation, and notice of the block. 
ade, and a knowledge of it by the 
neutrals, to juſtify the ſcizure. Rea. 
ſon and conſcience require the ſame, 
But Great Britain, criminally tread. 
ing under foot thoſe obligations of 
the laws cf nations and of her own 
treaties, and all decency and juſtice 
to us, clandestinely tranſmitted to her 
naval commanders the orders of the 

th of November, when no block. 
ade exiſted ! By thoſe orders, a neu- 
tral American or Dane, bound with 
French ſugar, coffee, &c. from the 
United States, a neutral country, to 
Denmark, a neutral country, ney 
even to Spain or the Aultrian Ne- 
therlands, then countries of the pow- 
ers comoined with England in the 
car Garainst France, were rendered 
sei zable, though the cargo was neu- 
tra! property also, but unhappily grew 
in a French colony! Is it possible, 
that any vecret order can be more 
extravagant! arrogant, mere irregu- 
larly injurious to an enemy, and more 
insidliausiy violative of neutral riglits. 
than the Britiſh fyſtem of orders of 
June the Sch. and November 6th, 
1793+ as they ſtood in force, through 
the moms of Novenber and De- 
cember? It was April, 1794, before 
we knew, that the November order 
eicher existed or Was Counter mans 
cd. When we aid obtain the know- 
edge of its being countermander, 
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the miſchief was all done, It was 
accompanied with the very unfatit- 
factory information, that it was not 
rescind.d from any conviction in or 
admission by Eng: and, tat it was 
wrong ner did they profeis that they 
would not repeat it. On the contra- 
ry, they explicitly avowed, that it 
was chuntermanded, a it bad 
gerved the occasional end for which 
t was issued. They added too a 
eaſon Contrary to the just richts and 
4 » of our over! ent. They 
ſaid, that it was intended to proc. uce 
an cit 2 upon the interiar circum- 
ſtances ant aftiirs ny our country and 
govertr, = P:cf. iBnx to coufider 
it cv ivrable to oops 50 77123 the 
interior concerns of a ranch Coun 
try. the Britin Tcretory of ſtate did 
ſo inter fore in tu S vreath, He 
committel a dangeteus kcrogatlon 
frem our ri, Þt of {5700455 gevern- 
ment, ao} gave to cur in uſter, mr. 
Pinekney (vs an apuloy p 7 ) the ftur- 
ance, that he now he had 9 gt 19 
do it, He oftectcd to treat the com- 
plainers in America azainſt their or- 
ders of council, 2s the (enemies of 
Great Britain and of our own go- 
vernment. Nr. Genet having been 


cauſed by the French to expiate his, 


offence by the lo!s of all his honours 
and emolaments, France ſtood on 
clear ground, Lord Grenville muſt 
be conſidered, tlferc fore, as the pre- 
decessor, in 1793, of all the irregu- 
larities of forcign dipiomatic charàe- 
ters, in their tranſactions with our 
government. His conduct has never 
received any cenfure, or notice, ſo 
far as we are informed, except thole 
maniteftations of it, given in mr. 
Pinckney's letter of the gth of Ja- 
mary, 1794, wherein he fays, that 
* of course he ſaid nothing (in re- 
ply to lord Grenville) of our interna! 
affairs, nor, of tho': of Franc e; they 
being our foreign allies. 

The Britiſh orders of the Sth of 
January 1794, authorized the ſeizure 
ot all neutral veſſels, bound from 
the French Weſt India CO! onies to 


* * * , 
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dia produce from thoſe iſlands bound 
to the ports of neutrals, or even to 
thoſe of the allies of England, Yet 
the Britiſh have led us into a treaty 
for carrying not only their Weſt In- 
dia but their Eaft India produce to 
our ports. Thus the very means uſed 
to aid all their own colonies, have 
been made the cause of seizure againſt 
all the ncutrals, when uſed to aid a 
part of the colonies of France. Neu- 
trals too, ho had ſecured, by treaty, 
the right to protect the goods of an 
enemy in their neutral ſhips, were 
deprived of this ſtipulated right, in 
order to injure Frunce. Thele were 
new repetit.ons of violations of neu- 
tral commerce, which manifeſted to 
France the Pritiſh determination to 
continue, upon every call of intereſt 
or i1-ft, ration of hoſtility, ingeniouſ- 
Iv and without precedent to apply 
the ſyſtem aud principle, they had 
commenced, am reiterated in 1792 
and 1793. They never permitted the 
irritability of the French to be abated, 
nor the wounds of neutral rights to 
be cured. If the French became 
flamed at ihe sipht of their own 
wrongs, and at the vast exbenses, in- 
juries, and dangers, which they pro- 
duced, Britain was the cauſe. 

A queſtion remains for all prudent, 
intelligent, and honeſt men, wherher 
a war with France, or ſome other 
meaſures, ſhould be adopted by the 
neutrals, to cure the evils winch 
now oppreſs and embarraſs their in- 
jured trade. 

AN AMERICAN MERCHANT. 

Murch 8, 1798. 


No. IV. 


Curaory reflections hon the message 
© the FRENCH FCR, of ihe 
4th January, 1798, concerning the 
Se:zure of Britilh produce and ma- 
nufactures. 

I'T hu been long obvious to thoſe, 
who buve Qutcly obſerved the Bri- 
Ul rn rag alarions and orders, 
tat they were weliberazely oppreſſive 
and inuracy to the neutrals, and fo 
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ingeniouſly and irregularly injurious 
and dangerous to France, that they 
would excite to a return of violence 
and irregularity. Some further ſtate- 
ments of them will be given here-f- 
ter. The preceding numbers of this 
paper have exhihited the earlier in- 
ſtances, which have led France into 
defensive retaliating acts. Unfor- 
tunately for the neutrals, the con- 
duct of England in beginning and 
continuing, and of France in reta/:- 
ating thele meafures, have been very 
hard upon the peaceuble nations. 

As in the French arrete of May, 
1793, ſo in the decree propofed in 
FJunuary, 1798, the notorious and 
unwarrantable proceedings of the 
Englisb government are the avowed 
foundations of the French meaſurc3. 
Thoſe who deny the truth and jut- 
tice of this plea, are culled upon to 
ſhow one inſtance in the annals of 
the maritime nations of Europe, 
wherein a belligerent power was luf- 
fered to perpetrate the ſtoppage of 
the proviſions of a whole prople, fo 
far as it was deſtined for unblockad- 
ed ports, in neutral veſſels, and on 
neutral account; or, an instance of 
a dellizerent nation big, threat- 
ening, and flundering a neutral na— 
tion into an agreement to receive cm- 
pensation for Suffering its neutral 
provision cargoes to be turned, from 
their course towards the unMloxchaded 
ports of another ben at war, to 
the markets and ports of tos enemies 
ef that power. They are called up- 
on to ſhow an inſtance of u belli;;cr- 
ent nation being ſulfered (15 in the 
caſe of the Britilh orders of the 6th 
of November, 1793) to capture all 
the produce of the colonies of an 
enemy, though it had become the 
property of ncutrals, by fair purchat- 
ts made with:n toe neutral count: 
and was going in neutral veſſcls, nav, 
even in veli-ls of the atiies of fuch 
Warring powers, to their vili ports *, 


Nor. 
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ons to a devoted enemy. 


They are called uon to ſhow an 10 
ſtance of a ſecondary admiral (like 
fir Horatio Nelſon) of a ſecondary 
fleet insolently daring to announce to 
the confuls of a the neutral States, 
that their ncutral veſſels maſt not 
leave a blockaded port with their own 
neutral cargoes, without his ſovere] 

permiſſion; ani that a fizet before a 
ſingle town (as Cadiz) bat prefumed 
to declare, that @ woo'e empire (as 
Spain) with vast colonies on both 
des of the globe, and in every ſea, 
ſhould “ no longer have any trade,” 
This unexampled act of wurropant 
dictatorſhip took place in April, 170. 
It is impossible tor the French lait. 
lature to announce to the nutral 
powers or to their rema' ning enemy, 
Great Britain, in contcournce of that 
Britiſh meaſure, any cecree in rel. 
tion to the ſingle caſe of England, 
more injurious to the nevtrul rights 
of external commerce, or more ruin. 
Let us, as 
an experiment, take adnural Nelſon's 


letter, and ſtriking out San in one 


place, inſert there Great Britain; 
allo ſtribing out his Britannic majeſ- 
ty, let us infert the French republic, 
and give the ſignature of Sic yes and 
Jourdun, as preſidents ot the two 
Councils, 

A [rutvnasitious] decree of the 
French legislaiure of the 4ih day of 
Fanwry, 1798, concerning the com- 
merce. of Great Britain, preciſely con- 


* 1 ' * my 
1ormin to the precec ent let be Great 
Britain, through the act of admiral 


Jervis and Netton, to the allied pow- 


not only a neutral. but even a Prut- 
ſian or Auſtrian ſhip, bound to Prut- 
11a or the Auſtrian Netherlands from 


Boſton, Philadelphia, or Charlton, 


with French ſugars, coftee, and cot- 
ton, purchaſed in the United States 
for wccount of a P'ruſſtau or Fiemſh 
ſubiect, uus be taken ant carried 
into a Brivuth: port. Such extrava- 
gance miglit have been expectett to 
produce equal extravagance in the 
Fre nt h. if they meant to ſupport ch 
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ars of France and Spain on the 11th 
day of April, 1797- 

In conſequence of the unpro- 
voked war made by his Britannic ma- 
iesty againſt the Frenco republic, and 
the French nution, it is found right 
that Great Britain ſhall no longer 
have any trats,” 

« The national aſembly of the 
French republic therefore decree, 
that the conſvls of all the powers in 
amity with Great Britain, ſhall be 
xcauainted, that no neutral veſſel 
ſhall hereafter be srfered to enter 
or leave the port of London, with- 
out havin” obtained three mrs5ion, 
and that from this moment London is 
to be couſidered 458 4 blo k aded Pont. 

4 The national aſtunbly further 
decree, that the executive directory 
hall communicate this law to the 
conſul of the United States, entreat- 
ing that the ſaid conful will hav 
the goodneſs to communicate the 
ſame to the conluls of ali the other 
neutral ſovereign ſtetes.“ 

(Let it be ſuppoſed to be ſigned) 

SIEYES, preſident of the coun- 
cil of five hundred. 

JovapAx, prcſident of the 
council ot ancients. 

This is a close ant ſuir im.cation of 
the Britiſh act, as promul::cl Ly ad- 
miral Nelſon. Coipirea to it, 
propoſed decree of the French go- 
rerninent of January laſt, is but @ 
ba way meaſure. The warm hi- 
rs of the French, goaded as tber 
bare been by a course of Tig! 
eedents, from 1792 to 1797, are re- 
ally vere far below the extravagance 
el the more ardent ſpirits of Jervis 
and Nelſon. Woeuld to Go the 
Enziizh had never ſet fo frantic and 
iujuri hits an example, an! tliat the 
French legiſlature hat never propol- 
ed to Morte it. Should the French 
go on to declare, that “ it is found 
rght that Great Britain 1:1} no 
longer have INJ trace,” WuUrances, 
imports, and even the entry SEU ge- 
Parture of veſſels. in Lallaſt woul.. be 
effected; for admiral Nellon went 
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It is really time for all good, prudent, 
and candid men to acknowledge and ad- 
mit the extravagance and unwarranta- 
blencſs of the warios orders of the Bri- 
tiſh council, and of the Britiſh comman- 
ders, It is the firſt plain and bones? 
ſtep out of our preſent distracting 
lituntion. They have evidently 
brought upon the neutrals, more than 
half their preſent difficulties and ſuf- 
ferings. It is not by a war with 
Franc, that ſuch half of our ſuffer- 
inis can be endured or paid for. They 


call upon all nentrals to assist in re- 


lie ving themieſves and France from 
the hre si orders of England. 

Ic is a inclancholy truth, for the 
Engliſh people and for the peace of 
the world, that Englund, in four ſhort 
years, has {pent the ſurplus of all her 
yeirly taxes and revenues in waging 
war ugainit France; that ſhe has 
laid many ne taxes for that purpoſe 
and that, exhauſting the funding ſyſ- 
tem, ſhe has ſpent, beſides all ſhe 
could collect, about 720 millions of 
dollars; for ſhe has encreaſed her 
debt by 150 millions of pounds fter- 
ling. Beſides this, ſhe has taken 
from ns probably five or fix millions 
of dollars; and has as yet repaid us 
but £.55,000 ſterling : that is, but 
a fart of the interest, which has 
accrued fince the ratikcation of the 
Britiſh treaty, and not one dollar of 
the rincigal. We mult acknowledge 
tlus to be, to our neutral merchants, 
a new and grievous detention of neu- 
tra! probergey. She has taken, more- 
over, fince the treaty, under her muſt 
cruel, ungrateful, and unworthy or- 
der of council of May, 1795, fo ma- 
ny vellels, that in March, 1797, no 
leis than 120 appeals had reached 
the Britilli ſuperior court of admiral- 
ty in London, Theſe alone are doubt- 
les worth more than the friffling ſum 
W lkuwve received. They convert the 
treaty emer {ation into a injult. Great 
Britain his not merited, by this con- 
duct, that abe ſhould ud our for- 
lunes aviif fert. If we do, we muſt 
bring upon curſelies the embittered 


Clumty of a numerous and powerful 
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nation, with Spain, Holland, and the 
Italian ſtates This would be to 
launch into a ſea of treubles, 

There are ſome eff-&s of the 
French decree, which we may cauſe 
to work advantageouſly to us. If 
we get leſs Engliſh beer, our own 
breweries will extend and multiply. 
If we get leſs Engliſh rum, the ſpi- 
rits from our own orchards and grain 
will be increaſed in value, If we 
get leſs Engliſh cloths, linens, cot- 
tons, earthen goods, and iron wares, 
our own wool, hemp, flax, cotton, 
hides, ſkins, and iron will he in grœat- 
er demand. Our mauufactures will 
increaſe, if our foreign trade be ſome- 
what leſs. We ſhall find America 
to be a political cat, that will always 
come down upon her fect, if be be 
not involved in a war, 

The ready money branches of neu- 
tral trade will be open to us. We 
can buy many excellent goods at 
Hamburgh, Bremen, Copenhagen, 
St, Peterſburg, Lubec, Stockholm, 
Frieſte, and other neutral ports. If 
Britiſh capital be not employed in 
our trade, the vacancy will be in 
part filled by that of other countries. 

The Chineſe trade for nano, 
white long cloths, fll:s, an] porce- 
tun may be extended to a great 
length, and the check to the Britith 
overweight at Canton, muſt operate 
greatly to promote our permanent 
eſtabliſhment there. 

As the Engliſh muſt have flour, 
Indian corn, bread, lumber, and other 
ſupplies to their colonies on this con- 
tinent and in the Weſt Indies, we 
muſt receive casb in return. 

The rival ſiſh and oil of the nor- 
thern Britiſh colonies can no longer 
endure the coſt of freight and inſur- 
ance ; wherefore, our own will ex- 
cluſively poſſeſs our own markets. 

If cautious men withdraw for a 
time from trade, they will employ 
their money in building and improve- 
ments within the towns and in the 


country, and in loans to the citizens 


and farmers, But if we have war, 
all the monty, that would be fo em- 


ployed or lent, will be applied to pur. 
chaſe the public debts at reduced 
prices. 

It 35 not deſired to put down Great 
Britain, nor to juſtify or extenuate 
the conduct of France; but it is of 
conteguence to a right judi ment of 
what we out to do, that wwe Hu 
tale @ correct and candid vicau of the 
courſe of Engli/h proceedings, from 1792 
170 1797 aol ich have Cr tributed to 
brins an thoſe menſnres of the F rench 
government, It is allo of very great 
importance that we ſee the adran. 
tages, as well as the certain diſad. 
rantages, that will ariſe from this 
French meaſure, We ought not to 
deſpond of every thing, fince many 
matters will do better than hereto. 
fore. 

AN AMERICAN MERCHANT. 

Frilad. March, 1798. 

Nor -V. 

TIE conduct of the Britiſh na- 
val commanders, upon the foundation 
of tlie order of council of January, 
1794, and on the plea of blockading 
Ifands, was very drs adſul to Ame- 
rica. It is certain that blockading 
a fort, a caſtle, a teaon, or a port, is 
a precedented and common meaſure, 
Fat the blockading a awhile grenpe or 
cnn of lands, at one time, and the 
blockade of an entire great iſland, lixe 
Sr. Domingo, is x new ſtretch of 
Englith naval refinement. The ii 
lan of St. Domingo is conſiderabiy 
longer than the kingdom of England, 
an it is there fore, @ preprſieraus affec- 


tati;n of blickade, to put all the parts 


of it under an inhibitory proclamau- 
on, becauſe a port or two are pro- 
perly and really blockaded. A ruin- 


ous liſt of caytures, however, took 


place under theſe orders and procla- 
mations of blockade, by the Engliſh, 
during the ycar 1794, and examples 
as wild, as looſe, and as injurious, 
as poſſihle to the French, and to the 
neutrals, were ſet by the Bermudi- 
ans, Halifaxmen, Providencemen, 
and Britiſh frigates, to the French 


Cruiſers. | | 
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In the cloſe of that year, the trea- 
ty was heſitatingly made by mr. Jay 
and lord Grenville, between the U- 
nited States and Great Britain. It 
was thought only better than war. 
By this treaty the Britiſh, 6y mutual 
contract, gave to the Americans, and 
we accepted, ſeveral new rights to 
trade, in the war, with the Engliſh 
colonies in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; 
which rights were of the ſame na- 
ture, as certain other rights to trade, 
in the war, which the French had 
allowed by their own ſeparate acts 
to the Americans. Thole rights to 
trade, granted by the French, were 
conſtantly made the avowed ground 
to confiſcate neutral American ſhips 
and cargoes by the Britiſh orders of 
council and courts of admiralty, be- 
cause the neutral Americans, as it 
was held, thereby undertook to aid 
the French colonial agriculture. Yet, 
great complaints have been made, 
that the French have condemned 
American veſſels for giving the ſame 
aid to iflands taken from themſelves 
by the Britiſh, Here the French 
have hitherto (March, 1798) ated 
much more favourably to the neu- 
trals than the Engliſh; for their 
courts do not hold the general Eng- 
liſn principle, viz. to condemn veſ- 
ſels from the Eaſt and Weſt-India 
Britiſh colonies, becauſe the privi- 
lege of trading with thoſe colonies 
was given to us in the war, and was 
not previouſly allowed by law, in 
peace. Thus the Engliſh afford an 
example extremely injurious to the 
neutrals, which the French have re- 
frained from following. This is an 
important truth. 

It is an essential point of diſſer- 
ence in the conduct of France and 
Great Britain, that France has bi- 
therto admitted the doctrine, tliat 
her citizens may change her allegi- 
ance and become American ſailors, 
merchants, and ſhip-holders. The 
oppolite doctrine is lield by England; 
and many a fine {hip has been endan- 


gered or exhensively detoined by the 


mpreſſnent of native Enzlith:nen, 


Th 


married in America, and become, le- 

ly, citizens of the United States. 

umerous captures have taken place, 
becauſe the cargoes were the proper- 
ty of Engliſhmen, thus become A- 
mericans, who had bought the goods 
in places belonging to the enemies of 
England. The Engliſh courts deny 
the American citizenſhip, of ſuch 
former Engliſh ſubjects, and con- 
demn their Property) becauſe they 
are perſons claimed as Britiſh ſub- 
jects, and have done buſineſs in coun- 
tries belonging to their enemies. To 
a country like ours, inceſſantly re- 
ceiving foreign merchants and capi- 
tal, this is an immense disadvantage, 
ariſing from the conduct of England 
alone, and not heretofore followed by 
France. March, 1798. 

England may fairly be conſidered 
as having forced and tempted Ameri- 
ca into an entirely new act, for a neu- 
tral power, in making the provision 
article of mr. Jay's treaty ; an arti- 
cle expensive, dangerous, and even 
capable of being rendered fatal to 
France. . It may be juſtly aſſerted, 
that this proviſion article is without 
precedent in the annals of the civil- 
ized world, No neutral nation ever 
before made ſuch a contract with a 
power at war. It is ſaid to be ad- 
vantageous to us, and advantageous 
to France, and yet England adopted 
the meaſure of her own accord, be- 
fore the treaty, and inſiſted upon it 
in making the treaty ! It is an inde- 
cent want of candour to inſinuate, 
that England does not conſider the 
proviſion article, as, on the whole, 
very injurious to France and very ad- 
vantageous to herſelf. 

When the treaty was ſigned in 
London, on the 19th of November, 
1794, the orders of the Britiſh coun- 
cil, which had injured and disgraced 
the neutrals, and brought on defen- 
sive retaliations from France, were 
either revoked or conſidered as ſu- 
perceded. In this ſtate of things, 
the treaty and mr. Jay came for- 
ward to America. The preſident 
received the treaty early in March, 


* 


* 
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1795. No objection to it being pro- 
mulgated, and the ſenate being call- 
ed to receive it for ratibeation, there 
was every reiſon to preſume, that 
it was ſo fir agreeable to the pre- 
fident that he would offer it without 
objection to that body, as indeed he 
afterwards did. Such being the ap- 
prarance of things in the beginning 
of March, it may be fairlv prefum- 
ed, that the Britiſh government reli- 
ed in May (two months after the 
Call of the ſenate) with firm conh- 
dence, that the treaty would be rati- 
hed before any thing Englund might 
then do, could be known in America, 
In this state of things the new 
orders of the Britiſh council of May, 
1795, for carrving in our proviſion 
veilels, were ins:idiously, ungrateful- 
ly, and cruelly iſſued. To judge of 
the ſhock to France, let us remem- 
ber how the bare rumour paralized 
the late preſident, He made an im- 
. mediate stand, and cauſed it to be 
made known to the Britiſh mmiſter, 
that be would not ratify the treaty 
while those orders were continued in 
force, The Britiſh miniſter here, 
ſuggeſted the advice of revoking them 
for a time, to give a factitious mo- 
ment of their NON-EXITIENCE, for the 
ratification of the treaty ! He auda- 
cioutly propoſed, however, that they 
ſhould be then renewed ! How dan- 
gerous to the neutrals were theſe 
examples of Britiſh conduct, set be- 
fore the government of France, The 
Engliſh mini ſter acting thus, is known 


to have ſolicited the executive of 


this country, for the favour of being 
made the bearer of the treaty to 
England. Inftead of the merited 
_ coolneſs, diſtance, and diſpleaſurt. 
inſtead of continuing to be informed, 
that the proviſion orders mult be re- 
voked before the treaty would be 
ſigned ; the preſident's ſignature was 
ſubſcribed to the inſtrument, and 
the benefit and bonour of carrying it 
to England were conferred upon tbe 
Britisb minister, agreeably to his re- 
quest, This point is not adverted 
to with any view to draw perſonal 


cenſure, But, when it is re:7ember. 
ed that the chief Juſtice of the Unit. 
ed States, a member of the federal 
ſe nate, and two of the ſecretaries of 
the general government publiſhed the 
certificates of the mifconduct of 2 
raſh French miniſter, we muſt 
e-1ve the poſſibility that the Freach 
may be ftruck with the circumſtance 
of conferring a benefit and honour 
upon an Enelih miniſter, who had 
thus proposed to our chief magistrate, 
general Waſhington, to deceive the 
people of the United States, and the 
allies of the United States, in the 
execution of bis official duty. 

The Britiſh orders of May, 179 57 
may be deemed ry to us, and 
He culiarly offens:ive and injurious to 
France, who would as na ray con- 
ſider them as explanatory of the Bri- 
tiſh ſenſe of the treaty, as our own 
president is known to bone done, It 
is more than two years ſince the pub- 
lication of that fact was made in 
America; with what degree of good 
intention or prudence will not be dif. 
cuſſed, The captures under thoſe 


orders were ſo many, that at the end 


of twenty-two months, ahout 120 
caſes were carried into the Britiſh 
high court of admiralty appeals. . 
thele were chiefly our Europcan ad- 
ventures, wherein the cargoes nl 
vellels are large and valuable, t 
would not be at all ſurpriſing, if the 
principal, intereſt, colts, charges. and 
real damages, ſhould amount in thoſe 
120 caſes, to a million of dollars, 
Not a dollar ot theſe is vet r-paid; 
nor does the treaty aF-ct them. As 
we have not given France the bene- 
fit ot fluch a treity, fhe ch. not 
behave to us $0 1%, in this relpect, as 
Great Britain, who obtained the treu- 
ty. The example of treatment ſo 
infulting, from England, muſt have 
had a very bad effect, for thefe two 
years Paſt, in teaching France to Bold 
us cheap ; and the more ſo, as there 
is no appearance, that our govern- 
ment has reſiſted this peculiar injury 


and inſult. If a few pages of our v"-. 


luminous and acrimonious Conplalirl 
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of January, 1707, againſt France, 
had been applied to this caſe, the 
whole courſe of our conduct to for- 
eign nations would not appear leſs 
impartial, nor would the ill humour 
of France probably have been ſo great 
45 it now appears towards us. This 
plain language is not uſed to inflame 
the public mind againſt any man, any 
officer, or any nation. The magni- 
tude of the intereſts, this day at ſtake, 
ſhould baniſh all ſuch little and un- 
worthy feelings and motives, Great 
Britain ſeems to have led, and France 
(in a great meaſure) followed in the 
ſults and violations of neutral 
rights, "They have been very griev- 
cus to us. Thoſe of France have 
been moſt recent, and they bave been 
rendered very consficuous by the in- 
cessant application of all the talents 
end energies of very powerful men 
in representing them. They have 
made a vaſt, undue impreſſion on the 
public mind, becauſe the abſolute 
facts, of Britisb origination and Bri- 
tish example, have not becn perceiv- 
ed, or have been forgotten. Our 
peace is now at Stabe. Induſtry, tem- 
per, and candour, in bringing the 
whole buſineſs up to the view of the 
legiſlature, may be attended with the 
beſt confegquences in preſerving to us 
he enjoyment of that bleſſing. 
AN AMERICAN MERCHANT. 
Merch, 1798. 


No. VI. 
THE conduct of Great Britain, 


Kuſha, and the powers allied againſt 
France, in detaining or ſpoliating 
neutrals from the 15th of November, 
1792, to tlie year 1797, has been 
exhibited in a regular courſe, While 
tnat Examination was making, ac- 
counts were received of a moſt inju- 
rious addition to their former cauſes 
of capture, A veſſel bound from 
the port of New York, to a Spaniſh 
port, the property of adopted citi- 
zens of the United States, born in 
England, has been condemned in 
the Bahamas ; becauſe thoſe perſons 
vere alleged to be Engliſhmen, trad- 
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ing to a port of a hoſtile power. It 
was ſucceſsfully mas hes they 
could not throw off their allegiance. 
This doctrine is deeply injurious to 
the United States; for we have a 
great number of perſons of property 
and character, of that deſcription, 
fettled among us. It is alſo cruel 
to the individuals ; for many disfran- 
chiſed Preſbyterians, Quakers, Ro- 
man Catholics, and Baptiſts, have 
left Great Britain and Ireland ſince 
1783, for peace and conſcience fake. 
Retuſed the rights, not only of men, 
but of commoners in Britain, they 
ſell their property to a loſs, move 
from their unmaternal country, and 
become Citizens of the United States. 
Here the Britiſh laws, it ſeems, ſtill 
purſue them with a cruel eye, and 
condemn their veſſels, though under 
our flag, for trading with a French 
or Spaniſh port. The French have 
not done ſo in regard to Frenchmen. 
It may be added, that the Britiſh 
practice of taking Britiſh failors out 
of our veſſels, is an injury to us of 
the ſame kind. They ground it on 
the ſame principle. The doctrine of 
impreſſment of ſeamen in their own 
ports, at one-third of the current 
wages of the merchant's ſervice, is 
very queſtionable in the minds of im- 
partial juriſts, But when Engliſh 
ſeamen have come into this amicable 
country, have married here, have had 
children by American wives, have 
made themſelves citizens, and have 
actually executed under their bands, 
written contracts, for a valuable con- 
Sideration, binding themſelves to go 
from hence to a foreign friendly port, 
like Liſbon, or even to London; thoſe 
contracts ſhould be as ſacred as the 
contracts between a Britiſh manufac- 
turer and an American importer for 
goods ſhipped by the former, upon 
the bare letter of the American, 
There is no ſtatute or principle of 
common law forbidding Britiſh ſub- 
jects co work in our fields, in our 
ſhops, in our counting-houlſes, in our 
offices, or in our Shi. "The Britiſh 
ſca-oſſicers always compel the Ame- 
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ricans to make payment of the wag- made by treaty in war. Let us re. be 
es due to the impreſſed ſeamen, thus verſe the matter, and ſuppoſe we had th: 
ſanctioning the contract, and availing formed, with France, in the war, or 
the Englisb party of its full benefit. ſuch ſtipulations, for our trading to for 
But they violate the seaman's obligati- the French Eaſt India and Weſt In. of 
on to complete the voyage, tothe great dia ports. Britain, it appears, would ha 
danger and injury of the owner of the have captured every vessel, that at. Fr 
ſhip and cargo; nay, they do not reg,” tempted the trade. The French might ' fin 
turn the advanced wages, which have have followed England long ago in ty, 
been paid in our ports to the ſeamen, captures upon this principle ; for the 17 
in caſes wherein the time, for which example was early ſet by ga 
yment has been made in advance, It was not till lately, that Britiſh tra 
has not elapſed. This conduct was dry goods were known to be ſeized ca 
purſued by the Engliſh from a time in ſuch voyages. This conduct is tif] 
before the French had committed quite as injurious to the American Br 
any acts of violence on our trade or * merchants and to the Bri- ly 
ſeamen. Impreſſments of native A- tiſh manufacturers, as the French de- is 
mericans, by the Britiſh captains, cree of laſt January. The captures, en 
have alſo taken place; and it will be which are continued to be made by the 
conſidered by candid men, how far Great Britain, are yet very conſider- Is 
the putting ſuch impreſſed Ameri- able, in proportion to the total va- tut 
cans to the guns of a Britiſh ſhip, lue of imports and exports from the 3 
cruiſing againſt France and her al- French dominions. We import ſo | - moi 
lies, has contributed to excite violent many dry from Great Britain, Br 
reſentments and a countervailing con- Ireland, and Britiſh India, and we ta 
duct. It is the intereſt of our mer- ſend ſo much rice, indigo, and tobac- | an 
chants to probe this ſubject of de- co, as well as other articles to Eng- | be 
tentions, ſpoliations, and injuries of land firſt, that we appear, from the (el 
their commerce, to the bottom, as papers which have been formerly pub- thi 
the beſt means of getting out of the liſhed, to trade with the Britiſh do- nu 
embarraſſments it has produced. They minions to nearly four times the || na 
are greatly injured ; and every man amount, that we trade to the French vil 
of common ſenſe, feeling, or patri- dominions. That is, our Britiſh ex- Fr 
otiſm, muſt anxiouſly deſire their ports and imports, were to our French ce 
_ early relief. imports and exports, aggregately, as W 
It is alſo recently learned, that a four to one. It is not poſſible, there- ha 
veſſel with even British dry goods, fore, for Britiſh cruiſers to take more me 
bound to a port in the French Weſt than one-fourth of what goes and it « 
Indies, has been taken by a Britiſh comes, while the French can take f| © 
cruiſer, and carried into an Engliſh three-fourths. It is alſo to be re- ha 
port; becauſe, as it is underſtood, membered, that we have no inſur- im 
by the laws exiſting before the pre- ances made upon our veſſels and car- 0 
ſent war, an American ſhip could goes in France ; but many of our de 
not have carried Britiſh dry goods veſſels, bound to neutral ports, are fer 
to the French Weſt India colonies. inſured in England. This great maſs tif 
It could not have been ſuppoſed by of inſured property, has never been Va 
our government, when the Britiſh interfered with, though at the riſk — 
treaty was made, that the French of inſurers of a country at war with by 
would inſiſt upon reciprocating this France. This ſubject of detention, Fr 
Britiſh principle; becauſe the Eaſt ſpoliations, and captures, is very ex- in 
India and Weſt India articles, in tenſive and complicated, It requires it, 
that treaty, went upon the preſump- great care to inveſtigate it thorough» tot 
tion, that France could not juſtly ex- ly. In many of the great diviſions U 
r 


cept againſt ſuch regulations, though of it, into which an examination has 
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been made, there are appearances 
that the prior acts on the ingenious 
or rigid principles of England have 
and brought on the conduct 
of France or exceeded it. There 
have been many captures by the 
French ; but they have been worſe 
ſince the proviſion article of the trea- 
ty, and the Britiſh orders of May, 
1795, and admiral Nelfon's act a- 
gainſt all Spaniſh trade with the neu- 
trals and the Spaniſh colonies. Many 
captures are alſo made by the Bri- 
tiſh. The vaſt ſum detained in the 
Britiſh courts too, out of which on- 
ly 55,0001. ſterling has been paid, 
is one of the moſt cruel inconveni- 
ences we have ſuſtained, either from 
the French or Engliſh, To deny it, 
is to encourage ſuch injuries in fu- 
ture. i 
In the courſe of the preſent Eu- 
ropean conteſt, we have done Great 
Britain no uncompenſated injury. It 
has been ſhown, that ſhe detained 
and plundered us, and led France by 
ber example to ſimilar conduct, for 
ſclf-preſervartion, at firſt. Afterwards, 
through reſentment of thoſe conti- 
nued aggreſſions, and the counte- 
nance they received from the pro- 
viſion article of the Britiſh treaty, 
France became extravagant and ex- 
ceſſive. The French plunder in the 
Weſt Indies, and too often elſewhere, 
has certainly been very shocking. No 
man ſhould wiſh to extenuate it. But 
it cannot be ſaid, that © in the courſe 
of the preſent European conteſt, we 
have done France no uncompenſated 
injury.“ Lefs important articles will 
not be repeated ; but the unprece- 
dented—deeply-important —and of- 
tenlive provision article with her Bri- 
uh enemy, as explained by our un- 
varied demands of payment under it, 
We are bound 
by every conſideration of juſtice to 
France, and of our own duty and 
interest, to procure a releate from 
it Great Britain, by keeping it in 
torce, {ports with our peace and ber 
dun ſtanding in this country. If it 
rings on us the ruinous expenſes, 
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the diſordering confuſions, and other 
mighty evils of a war againſt France, 
Spain, and Holland, there will cer- 
tainly be brought about a ſtate of 
the public mind, which will place 
that unprecedented and indefenſible 
article in its true light before the 
people of this country. They will ſee 
in that Engliſh meaſure a principal 
cauſe of their calamitous fituation, 
and England will ſuffer in proportion, 
in their friendſhip and eſteem. 
AN AMERICAN MERCHANT. 


No. VII. 
THE peace of the United States 


is of too much conſequence to be 
yielded to prejudice, miſrepreſentati- 
on, or party warmth. It will not 
therefore be a matter of ſurpriſe, that 
« The American Merchant” ſhould 
make, upon the ſubje& of the poli- 
tical aggreſſions of the combined 
powers againſt France, a brief re- 
ſtatement, ſimilar to that which he 
has offered upon the ſubject of their 
commercial injuries to the French 
through the sides of the neutrals. 
The appeal is made to the American 
people, and to every approver of re- 

blican government in the ſervice 
of the United States ; to thoſe who 
love, and duly appreciate peace, who 
are cautious of public expenſe, who 
are diſpoſed conſcientiouſly to conſi- 
der, before they unſheath the ſword, 
the nature of a cause, its rise, its 
progreſs, its preſent ſtate, and its 
probable issue. In the minds of ſuch 
men, ſubſtantial relative facts, and 
fair reaſoning will have their due 
weight, If there be any who be- 
lieve, that it is more politic or more 
honeſt to miſrepreſent, to abuſe, and 
to attempt to drown truth and rea- 
ſon by violence and clamour, let them 
proceed in their own way. It will 
be ſeen at once, that impertinence 
and menace are no replies to © the 
American Merchant.” They are ra- 
ther invaluable proots, that the Eng- 
lish origination and unremitted con- 
tinuations of neutral ſpoliations are 
not to be disproved. Hlinc ille La- 
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ebrymæ, Ire, Mine.” It was at firſt 
intended merely to pen the _ 
, neutral ſpoliations, an 
| 2 the probable 
cauſe of the preſent diſſatisfactious 
in France, which appeared in the 
Philadelphia Gazette and in the Mer- 
chants Advertiſer. The attack up- 
on the motives of the writer, by an 
eſſay in the Philadelphia Gazette, 
figned Civis, would have paſſed un- 
noticed ; but, as it offered ſome ar- 
guments, and its ſtatement of facts 
was materially wrong, the paper on 
ſpoliations, headed No. 2, and thoſe 
which followed, were forced from the 
writer. Theſe papers blame — 
ſtrongly and explicitly in many reſ- 
— has they — bleed alſo 
to ſhow that Great Britain, Ruſſia, 


Germany, &c. actually set many of 


the examples on which the French 
have injured us, and that there were 
even ſome peculiar pleas of defence 
and neceſſity on the part of France, 
ariſing from the previous detentions 
and ſpoliations committed by her ene- 
mies. The original deſign of thoſe 
papers was privately to contribute to 
the information of our own govern- 
ment, and to a prudent conduct in a 
difficult caſe and an alarming time. 
They were not, nor could they be, 
efficial, They do not convey any 
official information. They refer to 

omulgated documents. To prevent 
ill effects, either among our own ci- 
tizens, or in France, they were re- 
tained from the press from the Spring 
of 1797, till the preſent month, 
They were the acts of an individual, 
that were at his own diſpoſal, under 
the laws. 

A late writer has' aſſerted, that 
the proceeding of the French, in No- 
vember, 1792, in relation to the go- 
vernments of Europe, called the fra- 
ternization decree, was prior to the 
frſt Britiſh detentions of French ſup- 
plies under their proclamation of the 
15th of that month. This is a new 
ground of defence of Britiſh ſpolia- 
tions. The writer was ſorely preſſ- 
ed, But it is an unfortunate error; 


for the French proceeding was of the 
19th of November. But the known 
tenor of the Englifh conduct on the 
occaſion of the ſuſpenſion of the roy- 
al authority in August preceding, and 
in regard to the members of the 
French government, who ſhould de- 
cree, or otherwiſe participate in mea- 
ſures againſt the late French king, 
was ſuch, as the Britiſh never per. 
mitted, from any other nation, If 
England or Denmark ſhould chooſe 
to make themſelves republics, and 
try and puniſh their kings, the peo- 
ple of the United States would not 
approve of menaces to the republican 
functionaries from mr. Pickering, nor 
of his taking meaſures to hunt the 
members of the Engliſh government 
out of civil ſociety. Yet, mr. Dun- 
das and lord Grenville adopted this 
conduct on the 17th of Auguſt and 
the 21ſt of September, 1792. The 
French act was late in the Novem- 
ber following. What we thought 
proper to do under the ſame circum- 
ſtances, will plainly appear; for we 
recognized the republic of France, 
though founded on the ruins of the 
throne, in our communications of Ja- 
nuary and March, 1793, to mr. Ter- 
nant and Mr. Genet. Theſe remarks 
on the particular luggeſtions concern- 
ing the French political aggreſſions, 
might be ſufficient to ſhow their fal- 
lacy ; but, since this subject bas been 
opened on the other side, it is fair to 
purſue it. The times requires the 
whole truth. 

Too many good men. appear to 
have forgotten the original acts of 
aggression againſt France, which have 
involved the greateſt part of Europe 
in the preſent bloody war. Authen- 
tic documents relative to that aggreſ- 
ſion, as the caule of French retulla- 
tions, will be particularly intereſting 
to candid men. Ruſſia, Germany, 
France, and Great Britain, with their 
various connexions, formed à liſt of 
empires more powerful than were 
ever before combined againſt a fingle 
nation. "The political ſtate of each 


of theſe countrics reſembled that of 
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all the others, in ſome of the moſt 
important particulars, though one of 
them laid high claims to freedom. In 
regard to an hereditary and expensive 
executive power, an bereditary and 
luxurious nobility, an git goin ex 
people“, an established and wealthy 
church, a constitutional and ostenta- 
tious hierarchy, a great ſtanding ar- 
„a select or neglected militia, a 
large public debt, a limitation of the 
right of ſhooting and hunting (and, 
of courſe, of the use of arms) all 
thoſe countries were in a great de- 
ſimilar. In Britain alone, a 

very {mall minority of the people, 
the two hundredth part, legally re- 
tained a little power ; but they held 
it at the will of the king, the nobles, 
and the very rich. A conſiderable 
part of her 22 eſtabliſlunents 
reſted in the dangerous tenure of the 
crown, as in Ruſha, Germany, and 


France. The feudal principle, which 


concentred the power of the many in 
the hands of the few, pervaded all 
Europe. Although feudal rights are 
of a nature and origin entirely mili- 
tary, they were the baſis of the ci- 
vil conſtitutions and landed property 
of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
and Ruſha ! Not only the emperors, 
the kings, and the nobles of thoſe 
eountries ſwept from their brothers 
and sisters the maſs »f the eſtates 


NoTES. 


* 6ooo electors conſtitnte a ma- 
jority of the whole body of electors, 
who return the majority of the Bri- 
tiſn houſe of commons, though the 
inhabitants of Great Britain are ſup- 
poled to be above eleven millions. 
Let this be well remembered. 


f The lord chancellor and the 


judges or juſtices of the assizes are 
here meant; as alſo the whole body 
of the judges of the admiralty and 
et colonial judges. The lords, too, 
can be increaſed at pleasure, as well 
I the privy council. The houſe of 
Peers is the ultimate court of ap- 
peals, and the privy council fits upon 
moſt important colonial caſes. 
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and honours of their families, but 
even the commons of Great Britain 
were unwiſely governed by the ſame 
principle! Their lands, the lands of 
the commons of England, inconſiſ- 
tently deſcended, like the crown it- 
ſelf, to the eldest male! 

All the great empires of Europe 
being thus erroneouſly arranged, the 
first movements of France, in 1788, 
though instituted by the king, were 
regarded by the ſurrounding mo- 
narchs, with the moſt diſapproving 
eyes. The mere concurrence of the 
people, in the reform of the govern- 
ment of France, though in concert 
with the king, the nobles, and the 
clergy, ſeems to have alarmed the 
governments of Europe. They ap- 
pear to have conceived, that the 
maintenance of abſolute monarchical 
and ariſtocratical power, in their own 
kingdoms, required them to eheck a 
reform of the French government, 
in which the people really partook, 
and by which the people were to 
be ſtrengthened. They hoped too, 
that in the moment of an arduous re- 
volution, accompanied by the known 
embarraſſments of the French financ- 
es, they might apportion to them- 
ſelves and their auxiliaries, the ter- 
ritories of that kingdom. They se- 
cretly combined, therefore, to parti- 
tion France, as they have thrice par- 
titioned Poland, till they have blot- 
ted that injured country from the 
map of Europe. In this unworthy 
attempt, ſome of the combined pow- 
ers, by the juſtice of Heaven, have 
brought themſelves to the verge of 
ruin. The following is the ſubſtance 
of the treaty executed in 1791, at 
Pavia, a city of the Milaneſe, which, 
by a Providential reverſe of thoſe 
regal ſchemes, has become the cen- 
tre of the moſt brilliant conqueſts of 
once devoted France. 


The treaty of Pavia. 


„ Subſtance of the partition trea- 
ty between the courts in concert, 
concluded and ſigned at Pavia, in 
the month of July, 1791. 


- 
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* His majeſty, the emperor, will 
retake all that Louis XIV. conquer- 
ed in the Auſtrian Netherlands, and, 
uniting theſe provinces to the ſaid 
Nethertands, will give them to his 
ſerene highneſs the elector palatine, 
ſo that theſe new poſſeſſions, added 
to the palatinate, may hereafter have 
the name of Austrasia. 

« His majeſty, the emperor, will 
reſerve for ever, the property and 
poſſeſſion of Bavaria, to make in 
future an indiviſibte maſs with the 
domains and hereditary poſſeſſions of 
the houſe of Auſtria. 

« Her ſerene highneſs, the arch- 
ducheſs Maria-Chriſtina, ſhall be, con- 
Jointly with his ſerene highneſs her 
nephew, the archduke Charles, put 
into poſſeſſion of the duchy of Lor- 
rain, 

„Alsace ſhall be reſtored to the 
empire; and the biſhop of Stra!- 
burg, as well as the chapter, {hall 
recover their ancient privileges ; and 
the eccleſiaſtical ſovereigns of Ger- 
many ſhall do the ſame. 

« If the Swiſs cantons consent 
and accede to the coalition, it may be 
propoſed to them to annex to the 
Helvetic league, the biſhopric of 
Porentrui, the defiles of Franche- 
Compte, and even thoſe of Tyrol, 
with the neighbouring bailiwicks, as 
well as the territory of Verſoys, 
which interſects le Pays de Vaud. 

Should his majeſty, the king of 
Sardinia, ſubſcribe to the coalition, 
La Breſſe, La Bugey, and le Pays 
de Gex, uſurped by France from Sa- 
voy, ſhall be reſtored to him. 

In cafe his Sardinian maje 
can make a grand diverſion, he ſhall 
be suffered to take Dauphiny to be- 
long to him for ever, as the neareſt 
deſcendant of the ancient dauphins. 

« His majeſty, the king of Spain, 
ſhall have Rouſillon and Bearne, 
with the iſland of Corſica, and he 
ſhall take poſſeſſion of the French 
part of St, Domingo. 

Her majeſty, the empreſs of all 
the Ruſſias, sha!l take upon berse!f 
the invasion of Poland; and at the 


ſame time retain Kaminieck, with 
that part of Padolia which borders 
on Moldavia. 

« His majeſty, the emperor, ſhall 
oblige the Porte to give up Choezim, 
as well as the ſmall forts of Servia, 
and those on the river Larna. 

His majeſty, the king of Pruf. 
ſia, by means of the above-mention- 
ed invasion of the empreſs of all the 
Ruſſtas into Poland, ſhall make an 
acquisition of Thorn and Dantzic, 


and there unite the Pulat inate on the 


ealt to the confines of Sileſia, 

His majeſty, the king of Pruf. 
ſia, ſhall bes:des acquire Lusace : and 
his ſerene highneſs the elector of Sax. 
ony {hall, in exchange, receive the 
rest of Poland, and occuhy the throne 
as bereditary Sovereign. 

« His majeſty, the preſent king 
of Poland, Shall abdicate the tdrone, 
on receiving a ſuitable annuity, 

« His royal highneſs, the elector 
of Saxony, ſhall give his daughter 
in marriage to his ſerene highneſs, 


the youngeſt ſon of his royal high- 


neſs the grand duke of all the Rus- 
Sias, who will be the father of the 
race of hereditary kings of Poland 
and Lithuania. 


(Signed) 
« LEOPOLD, 
© PRINCE NASSUA, ' 
„ CounT FLoriDa BLAXCA, 
© BIScHOTTS WERDER.“ 


Observations by a British Historian. 


« The king of England acceded 
to the treaty in March, 1792 : this 
was eight months before the French 
decrees of fraternity, and concern- 


ing the Scheldt. It was in Lous 


the XVIth time; and Holland ac- 
ceded afterwards, provided the ar- 
rangements reſpecting their limits 
with his imperial majeſty ſhould be 
made, according to the desire of tht 
republic, before the partition, 
Spain renounced it, when count 
d'Aranda came into office as miniſ- 
ter, giving aſſurances, however, 0 


the ſtricteſt neutrality.” 
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this 7 of territorial poli- 
Fe... military deſpotiſm, and uſurp- 
ation, the dominions of the nation 
and king of France, as settled by nu- 
merous treaties, were to be taken 
tom the king, by the emperor of 
Germany, the brother of the queen 
of France, and his illuſtrious coad- 
jutors. A new territory was to be 
raiſed, at their will, out of one part 
of the French dominions, to be call - 
ed Auſtraſia, and to be given, with- 
out his own knowledge, to the elec- 
tor (Palatine) of Bavaria, From 
that elector, though a member of 
the Germanic empire, Bavaria was 
to be wrested, and to be given to 
the emperor of Germany, contrary 
to bis own oath and to the Germanic 
constitution Lorrain, another por- 
tion of France, was to be wreſt-d 
from the king and queen of France, 
by the ſame kinſman and ſovereigns, 
and to be given to their Auſtrian 
nister and nephew. Alſace, another 

ion of France, was to be taken 
from it, and beſtowed on a German 
biſhop. Porentrui, a ſovereignty of 
Germany, was to be transferred, 
without the consent of the people or 
prince, to the Swiſs Cantons, who 
artfully pretended to have no know- 
ledge of the ſcheme. The defiles of 
Franche Compte, the natural barri- 
ers of France, were to be alſo plac- 
ed in the hands of the Swiſs, with 
other douceurs, to tempt that war- 
like people into this notable league 
againſt France, The whole province 
of Breſſe, the territory of Bugey, 
and the country of Gex, were to be 
wrested from France, and given to 
the king of Sardinia, a brother-in-law 
of the French king, to enliſt him in 
the combination. As a farther in- 
ducement, this prince was permitted 
to take from France, the whole pro- 


vince of Dauphiny. The barbarous 


legions of Ruſha were to seize on 
Poland, the king of that devoted 
country was to be deposed; yes, 
this. illuſtrious combination of sacred 
kings, engaged to force a sacred bro- 
ther * to abdicate a throne,” and 


1 i 


afterwards to livg on a yearly allow. 
ance from his cruel ſpoilers! The 
of the Turks was to ſuffer 

his ſhare of plunder, though no leſs 
deſpotic than his imperial brother of 
Germany. The royal houſe of Sax- 
ony was to be uaited with a prince 
of Ruſſia, and to receive the crown 
of diſmembered Poland, not from 
that injured nation, nor even by des- 
cent. The barbarous legions of Ruſ- 
ſia were to impose a ſovereign'on that 
independent people. Is it poſſible to 
ſet before an immenſe power, like 
France, more pernicious examples ? 
No compenſation appears to be re- 
ſerved for the king of Great Britain 
or the late government of Holland. 
The advantages of ſuppreſſing the 
authority of the people abroad, and 
keeping it down in Britain and Ire- 
land, full opportunity of conqueſt in 
France or in her colonies, the de- 
ſtruction of the trade of that nati- 
on, both foreign and internal, and 


of their manufaQtures, in the mo- 


ment of their attempt to render 


themſelves more free, and profitable 


ſpoliations of neutra! commerce, by 
the aid or contrivance of Ruſſia, 
were the benefits reſulting to thofe 
two governments“. 

Such was the beginning of that 
career, which the combined powers 


Nork. 


* The memorable ſpeech of lord 
Dorcheſter to the Indians, gave oc- 
calion to ſuſpicions, that a spoliation 
of territory, as well as merchandize, 
was meditated by Great Britain a- 


gainſt the United States. The move- 


ment of governor Simcoe to the ra- 
pids of the Miami gave to thoſe ſuſ- 
picions an irresistible confirmation. 


It is fince obſerved, that mr. Alex 


ander Hamilton has declared in his 
Pacificus, that Britain meant 79 dis- 
member our territory at the Ohio! 
He ſays, there were numerous evi- 


dences. He has no prejudices againſt 


the Engliſh government, and was at 
the time of the deſign, in our coun- 
cils. | 
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engaged to run. —Such was the de- 
ſtruction they d for France 
and us. Such are the diſpoſitions 
they agreed to make of the people 
and of the sovereighs of the earth — 
of their allies —of their co-States—— 
of the princes and princeſſes of their 


own blood! The cauſe of the com- 


bined powers is manifeſted, by their 
own acts, to be the cauſe of deſpotic, 
sþoliating, and uſurping kings. The 
maxims of our law, founded in the 
experience of ages, reſcue from crt- 
mination, thoſe, who unhappily flay 
a daring assau/ter. Let us not re- 
fuſe to apply this juſt and wholeſome 
principle to thoſe who did more in 
1793, to reſcue the territory and in- 
dependency of theſe ſtates from the 
tremendous arms of the combined 
kings, than they did in 1778, to main- 
tain it againſt the eilorts of Great 
Britain. 

Let us then conſider, whether the 
people of this country, brought to 
remember theſe things in a ſeaſon of 


calamity, will approve of any mea- 


ſures of their legiſlature, or of their 
executive, leading us into a war on 
the ſide of England, or favouring the 
expiring cauſe of the combiged pow- 
ers. Let us conſider, alſo, whether 
this great scheme of political injuries 
to the French nation, has not pro- 
duced the ſubordinite ſcheme of com- 
mercial injuries to France, which has 
been already diſplayed. Of this there 
cannot be a doubt. If the French 
republic, rendered wiid and outrage- 
ous by such monstrous plans of of- 
pression and destruction, has been 
led by self defence, party rage, and 
foreign and domestic intrigue into cor- 
responding exceſſes, and if we and 
other neutrals have ſuffered thereby, 
ſhe is not more to blame, than the 
governments which brought her into 
her preſent condition and temper. 
Nor have we a greater right to blame 
her, than thoſe our ſiſter neutrals, 
who have not, in the middle of this 
peculiar war, formed ſuch a compact 
with the n.oft dangerous enemy of 
France, as tbe provision article of 


our Britiſh treaty. When Ameri. 
can citizens demand of Great Bri. 
tain a stipulated treaty price for be. 
ing forced from their voyages to ſup. 
ply France—when they constant! 
and openly receive that price hen 
every act of ſettlement for our car. 
goes is bottomed on the treaty by the 
Britiſh liquidations—when our go- 
vernment conſtantly knows, and, 
knowing, acquiesces in theſe acts, the 
true intent, meaning, tendency, and 
effect of the Britiſh proviſion article 
cannot be diſputed, Whatever vio. 
lent or intereſted writers, and print- 
ers may ſay, this ſubject muſt he con- 
ſidered, as serious in the extreme, 
Nor will it be doubted, that the wise 
and vood will perceive reaſon to fear, 
that our conduct upon the provision 
$uWjeet has greatly contributed to 
bring on our prefent indignities, in- 
juries, and dangers. Let then the 
ſtale and unworthy device of miſ-re. 
preſenting motives to damn a cauſe, 
be diſcountenanced, as unfit for the 
ſerious criſis, in which we now are, 
Let us rather endeavour to ſearch 
ont the causes of palt evils, the beſt 
remedy for them, the means of re- 
storing harmony, and of preserting 
peace. 


AN AMERICAN MERCHANT. 


Philad. March, 27, 1798. 
No. VIII. 


France and Combined Piers. 
T HE treaty of Pavia for parti- 
tionmg France, Bavaria, and Poland 
was ligned, as we have feen, in Ju- 


ly. 1791. The emperor, one of the 


parties, was the brother of the French 
queen, who was the devoted friend 
of her German relation: He was 
of courſe the brother-in-law of the 
king of the French. Let the world 
remember, then, that two years be- 
fore the republicans beheaded Louis 
the ſixteenth and his queen, an em- 
peror, her brother and his brother- 
in-law, had fecretly conſpired with 


the king of Pruſſia, of notable me- 


mory, to rob the unfortunate Louis, 
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bis Auſtrian queen, and the French 
e, of many of their dominions 
the treaty of Pavia. That trea- 
ty, as it has been ſeen, contained no 
ons of concern for the rights 
even of their brother kings—nor of 
the nobles—nor of the reverend cler- 
gy—nor of the deſpiſed people, The 
intereſt of the © sacred princes,” and 
other privileged orders, and of the 
people, were alike doomed to ſuffer 
all the conſequences of imperial, roy- 
al, and military ſpoliations. The 1- 
luſtrious ſovere1gns manifeſted a total 
diſregard, to © the ſituation of the 
French king,” —their whole express 
ſubſequent pretext ! 

The ſituation of Louis XVI. was 
pot even pretended to be, in the 
ſmalleſt degrre, a motive of their con- 
duct, Yet, at that very moment, 
they were falſely maintaining, in their 
unconcealed proceedings, an appear- 
ance that the welfare of the king, 
and the reſtoration of his relinquiſh- 
ed power, were the true and ſole ob- 
jets, for which they were about to 
invite the co-operation of all Europe, 
For, it will now be ſhown, that but 
one month atter, this ſame emperor 
of Germanv, and this ſame king of 
Pruſſia, entered personally into a ſo- 
lemn treaty at Pilnitz, which was to 
furniſh the pretext for thoſe immenſe 
armaments, by which, they and the 
other combined powers, were at once, 
to wreſt from their abuſed friend, 
the king of France, and from his 
queen, the ſiſter of the emperor, large 
portions of their territories, and to 
cruſh for ever the new born rights of 
the French people, 


The Treaty of Pilnitz. 

Subſtance of the convention between 

the emperor and the king of Pruſ- 

lia, made at Pilnitz, in Auguſt, 
1791. 

+ His majeſty the emperor, and 
his majeſty the king of Pruſſia, hav- 
ing heard the wiſhes and repreſen- 
tations of MONSIEUR he French 
king's brother) and the count D'Ar- 
tos, do jointly declare, that they 


look upon the actual situation of his 
majeſty, the king of France, as an 
object of common concern® to all the 
Sovereigns of Europe. 

They hope that this concern will, 
doubtleſs, be acknowledged by all the 

wers, from whom afhſtance is re- 
quired ; and that in conſequence they 
will not refuſe employing, in con- 
junction with their ſaid majeſties, the 
moſt ethcacious means, relative to 
their forces, in order to enable the 
king of France to conſolidate, in the 
molt perfect liberty, the baſis of a 
monar-hical government, ſuitable both 
to the rights of ſovereigns, and the 


welfare of the French nation. Then, 


and in this caſe, their ſaid majeſties, 


the emperor and the king of Pruſſia, 


are determined to act ſpeedily, with 
mutual concord and with neceſſary 
forces, to obtain tbe proposed end in 
common. 

« Meanwhile they will give to 
their troops neceſſary orders, that they 
may be ready for putting themſelves 
in a state of activity. 

(Signed) 

LEOPOLD, 
FREDERICK WILLIAM.” 

Pilnitz, Auguſt 27th, 1791. 


The clandestine treaty of Pavia, 
was plainly intended to be preſented 
only to thoſe ſovereigns to whom it 
might be thought to hold out imme- 
diate or incidental advantages; and 
to be carefully concealed from the in- 
jured king and ex-princes of France, 
from the ele&tor of Bavaria, and from 
the devoted king of Poland, all whoſe 
intereſts it doomed to lawleſs ſacri- 
fice or cruel deſtruction. 

The hypocritical and deceptive 
treaty of Pilnitz, appears to have 


NoTE. 


et thoſe well mark this, who 
do not wiſh to baniſh from the world 
truth, honour, brotherly love, hu- 
manity, and e right of nations to 
govern themselves, in excluſion of 
hereditary ſoverrigns, and of foreign 
iufluence and interference, 
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been deſigned to create a delusive 
reliance, in the French king and ex- 
rinces, upon the very persons who 
— . E f to deſpoil 
them, and it scandalously and deceit- 
ly tempted the kings, nobles, and 
clergy of all Europe to join a com- 
bination, whoſe ſelfiſh views of “ho- 
liation” were cloaked under a pre- 
tended devotion to hereditary or mo- 
narchical government. While they 
and their coadjutors were engaged in 
crusbing for ever the power of the 
people, then lately originated in Eu- 
rope, thgy expected to ſecure their 
secret game of spoliation and ambi- 
tion to pay them for the wicked ſer- 
vice. 

The Auſtrian and Pruſſian mo- 
narchs, conscious of these monstrous 
duplicities, ſeem to have become afraid 
of truſting each other. They remem- 
bered the fineſſes of Marra TRHE-· 
RESA of Auſtria and the daring 
FREDERIC of Pruſſia, They both 
found it prudent, therefore, to enter 
into a third and secret ſtipulation, at 
once to prevent their deceiving each 
other, and to enable them to modify, 
to their own utmost advantage, the 
fruits of their deſigns upon tbe kings, 
the people, and the countries of Eu- 


In a collection of eight volumes 
of European ſtate-papers, the follow- 
ing are given as the secret articles of 
the treaty ſigned personally at Pil- 
nitz, by the emperor and king of 
Pruſſia, on the 27th of Auguſt, 1791. 
They were publiſhed in the Leyden 
Gazette, a paper of the higheſt au- 
thority in Europe, towards the con- 
cluſion of that year, at which time, 
they were in general circulation and 
credit on the continent. The trea- 
ty of Pavia, and numerous events 
which have taken place ſince that pe- 
riod, muſt confirm their authentici- 
ty. . 

Second, or Secret Treaty at Pilnitz. 


4 I. To undertake, in concert, 
eſſectual meaſures, for the mainte- 
nance of treaties, which exiſt with 


France [that is, to maintain the abgg. 
lute monarchy, which the king and 
nobles had altered] to give weight to 
the repreſentations yet to be made 
to that nation, and to invite all Eu- 


rope to concur therein [bat is, in the 


armed combination of princes] in caſe 
theſe friendly repreſentations ſhould 
be unproductive. | 
II. The two parties, as ſoon 
as poſſible, will endeavour to bri 
the court of Peterſburg into their 
design of raiſing the houſe of Sax. 
ony to the ſucceſſion of the crown 
of Poland.” [This was contrary ta 
their expreſs engagements to the other 
parties at the treaty of Pavia, and un. 
known, of courſe to them. It was a 


Rusiam prince, and only a daughter of 


Saxony who ue re 10 reign in Poland, 
by the treaty of Pavia.) | 

III. They reſpectively reserve 
to themselves the power of changing 
at their pleazure, any of their present 
or future acquisitions, obſerving in 
theſe changes the extent of the re. 
venue, and likewiſe, the conſtitution 
of the Germanic body. And in con- 
ſequence, they will treat with whom- 
Soever this exchange may concern. 

« IV. They will alſo treat reſ- 
pecting the dimunition of their dif- 
ferent armies, as ſoon as their con- 
cerns with foreign powers will ad- 
mit. 

« V. His Pruſſian majeſty pro- 
mises to the archduke Francis* his 
vote to be king of the Romans, and 
likewiſe, that he will not oppole any 
thing that may be provided for any 
of the archdukes, upon condition that 
it does not infringe on the Germanic 
conſtitution, 

« VI. In return, the emperor 
will employ his good offices with the 
court of Peterſburg and the republic 
of Poland, in favour of the king 


of Pruſſiz's pretenſions to the cities 


NoTE. 
* The preſent emperor, Francis 
II. of Germany, nephew of the late 
queen of France, who ſurceeded the 


emperor Leopold, his father, 
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of Thorn and Dantzic ; but again in 
return, his imperial majeſty expects 
that his Pruſhan majeſty will exert 
himſelf with Britain and the states 
general of the United Provinces in 
behalf of the wished for modificati- 
ons concluded in convention at the 
Hague, on the ſubje& of Belgic af- 
fairs“.“ 

The Britiſh editor, Debret, of Lon- 
don, remarks, that the preceding ar- 
ticles gave great uneasiness to many 
of the German princes, and parti- 
cularly to the elector of Bavaria; to 

iet whoſe apprehenſions the Pruſ- 

miniſter ſoon after declared, in 
2 formal note, at Munich; © That 
his Pruſſian majeſty was much con- 
cerned to hear, that the report of a 
design to exchange Bavaria was the 
reſult of the convention concluded 
at Pilnitz, between the emperor and 
the king of Pruſha ; and that it be- 
gan to ſpread throughout the empire 
and to obtain credit ; that his ma- 
jeſty thought it his duty formally to 
contradict this maliciously invented 
report, as he never would depart from 
the engagements entered into at the 
peace of Teschen, or the Germanic 
league. Finally, that he was certain 
that this report, and other falſchoods 
of the ſame nature, would die away 
of themſelves, as ſoon as the public 
ſhould be ſatisfied that the connexi- 
ons, on the ſubject of which ſuch 
unfounded alarms had taken place, 
had merely for conditions and object 
the maintenance of the Germanic con- 
titut ion and the care of the welfare 
of each individual member of the em- 
fire 1” | 

Now as Bavaria was exprelsly 
ſtipulated at Pilnitz in July, to be 
geen to the emperor, it is impoſſible 
for two princes to be placed in a ſitu- 
ation to induce a more indignant con- 
demnation from an impartial world, 
than that which the treaties of Pa- 
via and Pilnitz, with the ſecret ar- 
ticles, at Pilnitz, and this declara- 


Nor. 
* This is a ſecret buſineſs yet. 
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tion muſt draw down upon the emper- 
or of Germany and the king of Prus- 
Sia. In violation of their constitu- 
tional oaths and of the Germanic 
constitution itſelf, in violation of their 
duty to an 1 and aged 
co- prince, they had actually ſtipulat- 
ed in the preceding month, to wrest 
Bavaria from bim and to give it to 
the emperor, his ſworn conſtitutional 
protector. Yet, the miniſter of one 
of thoſe princes, in conſequence, too, 
of a Special instruction from the 
king, ſolemnly denies the existing 
ſcheme, in terms of the ſevereſt re- 
probation, and conſummates the dif. 
honour of the emperor and the king 
of Pruſſia, by diſavowing all other 
deſigns ; but the preſervation of the 
conſtitution they were ſecretly vio- 
lating, and of the rights of thoſe in- 
dividual princes, of whom the devot- 
ed Bavarian was one! Let the im- 
partial world conſider and determine, 
whether ſuch a violation of the ob- 
ligations of the office, and ſuch a 
contravention of its ſole and proper 
object, was not a complete abdica- 
tion of the imperial power. It was 
with theſe princes, that the govern- 
ment of Great Britain in an bour of 
ambitious and avaricious phrenzy, 
joined itſelf in March, 1792. France 
may have returned their madneſs in 
full meaſure. But they would both 
appear temperate and wiſe, compared 
to the legiſlature of any country, 
now neutral, which ſhould 

in the quarrel on the fide of the laſt 
member of this shocking combinati- 
on of kings. 

The perſeverance of Auſtria and 
Pruſſia to reſtore that absolute mo- 
narchy to France, which the king, 
the nobles, and the clergy, in con- 
currence with the people, had agree 
to abolish, requires no comment. 
They no propoſed, from a ſcanda- 
lous a flectation of regard to order, 
to call upon «all Europe to aid ther: 
in this thrir interference with the in- 
tericr government of France, and to 
wrezt from the people of that coun- 
try all the rights they had acquired—— 
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rights iredꝰ with a degree of in- 
jury * and eſtates far leſs 


a change. The friends of bumanzty, 
liberty, and property, muſt ever deep- 
ly regret, that the French nation 
were not left to purſue their courſe 
without moleſtation. Auſtria, Pruſ- 
fia, and England, have choſen to 
interfere, _ have been forced to 
abide the dreadful conſequences. Let 
the United States wiſely profit of 
the leſſon, as Sweden and Denmark 
are doing. 

The baleful effects of this unwar- 
rantable interpoſition of the combin- 
ed powers, have been too often ma- 
nifeſted in the affaus of France. 
Though the brother and the nepbew 
of the queen did not ſucceed to wreſt 
from ber and ber busband any part 
of their dominions, they contributed, 
no doubt, by their violence, and the 
jealouſy they raiſed, to deprive Lou- 
is and ANTOINETTE of their Lives 
and crowns Though the people of 
France could not be deprived of their 
rights or territories, yet their blood 
and treasure have often flowed in 
ruinous and dreadful streams, from 
the machinations of foreign nations, 
and too abundantly by forergn arms. 
It has gone beyond the poſhbility of 
compenſation. Should we join their 
laſt and longeſt foe, the cup of their 
misfortunes will have been filled to 
the brim, with all that can embitter 
the draught. We already appear to 
have done to them, by our known 
practice of receiving payment for be- 
ing forced to deviate from our voy- 
ages to ſupply them, a deep and sting- 
ing injury. | 

But to return: When we view 
the groſsly intereſted motives which 
induced the formation of the treaty 
of partition, when we reflect on the 
monſtrous outrage of foreign inter- 
fosition in the interior ameltorating 

Non k. * 

Down to Auguſt, 1791, and 
long betore the time of Robeſpierre, 
Carriere, &c, 


operations of an independent people, 
and when we bear in mind the fatal 


friendſhip, which the combined pow- 
ers insidiousiy forced upon the devot- 
ed Louis, and his kindred family, we 
ſhall find all that can disbonour them 
as men and princes, in the followi 
extract from the proclamation of their 
military commander. 


« The Proclamation of the duke of 
Brunswick Lunenbourg, 


«© Commander of the combined ar. 
mies, which firſt invaded France, 


ſolemnly ſets forth to the French 


people and the reſt of mankind... 
That, drawn into the preſent 
war, by irreſiſtible circumſtances, the 


two allied courts [Auſtria and Pruf. 


ſia] have no other object in view, than 
the welfare of France, without any 
pretence to enrich themselves by mak- 
ng conquests. 

« That they do not mean to med- 


dle with the internal government of 


France; but that they fimply intend 
to deliver the king, the queen, and 
the royal family, from their captivity, 
and to inſure to his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty that ſafety, which is neceſſa- 
ry for Bis making, without danger, 
and without obstacles, ſuch convoca- 
tions, as be sball judge proper, and 
for endeavouring to inſure the wel- 
fare of his ſubjects, according to his 
promiſes and to the utmoſt of his 
power. 

„That the combined armies ſhall 
protect the towns, bourgs, and vil- 
lages, as well as the perſons and 
property of all thoſe who ſhall sub- 
mit to the king ; and that they will 
concur in the reſtoration of order 
and police throughout all France. 

That the national guards are 
called upon to preſerve, proviſionally, 
tranquillity in towns and in the coun- 
try, to provide for the perſonal ſafe- 
ty and property of all Frenchmen, 
until the arrival of the troops belong- 
ing to their imperial and royal majes- 
ties, or until orders be given to tbe 
contrary on pain of being personal- 
ly responsible : that, on the contrary, 
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ſuch national guards as ſhall fight 
againſt the troops of the two allied 
courts, and who ſhall be taken with 
arms in their hands, ſhall be treated 
as enemies, and punisbed as rebels to 
their king, and as disturbers of the 
public peace. | 

« That the general officers, the 
ſubalterns, and ſoldiers, of the re- 
gular troops, are equally called upon 
to return to their former allegiance, 
and ſubmit immediately to the king, 
their legitimate ſovereign. 

« That the members of depart- 
ments, diſtricts, and municipalities, 
ſhall be equally reſponſible, on pain 

losing their heads and their estates, 

all the crimes, all the confla- 
grations, all the murders and the 
pillage, which they ſhall suffer to 
take place, and which they ſhall nct 
have, in a public manner, attempted 
to prevent within their reſpective ter- 
ritories; that they ſhall alſo be oh- 
ed to continue their functions until 
his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, when ſet 
at full liberty, ſhall make further 
arrangements, or further orders be 
given in his name. | 

„That inhabitants of towns, 
bourgs, and villages, who $shall dare 
to defend themselves againſt the troops 
of their imperial and royal majesties, 
and to fire upon them either in the 
open country, or through half open 
doors or windows of their houſes, 
ball be punisbed instantly, according 
to the rigorous rules of war, or their 
bouses shall be demolisbed or burned. 
On the contrary, all the inhabitants 
of the ſaid towns, bourgs, and vil- 
lages, who ſhall readily submit to 
their king, by opening their gates 
to the troops belonging to their majes- 
ties, ſhall be immediately under their 
ſafeguard and protection in their eſ- 
tates and property, and their perſons 
ſhall be ſecured by the laws, and 


m_ and all of them ſhall be in full 


* The city of Paris, and all its 


inhabitants, without diſtinction, ſhall 


be called upe n to sul mit instantly and 
without delay to the king, to ſet that 
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prince at full liberty, and to enſure 
to his and to all royal perſons, that 
inviolability and respect, which are 
due, by the laws of nature and of 
nations, to ſovereigns; their impe- 
rial and royal majeſties, making per- 
Sonally responsible for all events, on 
pain of losing their beads purſuant to 
military trials, without hopes of par- 
don, all the members of the national 
aſſembly, of the department, of the 
diſtrict, of the municipality, and of 
the national guards of Paris, juſtices 
of the peace, and others whom it 
may concern; and their imperial and 
royal majeſties further declare, on 
their faith and word of emperor and 
king, that if the palace of the Thu- 
illeries be forced or infulted—if the 
least violence be offered—the least 
outrage done to their majeſties, the 
king, the queen, and the royal fami- 
ly—if they be not immediately, plac- 
ed in ſafety, and fer at liberty, they 
will inflict on thoſe who ſhall deſerve 
it, the most exemplary and ever me- 
morable avenging punisbments, by 
giving up the city of Paris to milita- 
ry execution, and expoling it to total 
destruction. 

« Finally, their majeſties not be- 
ing at liberty to acknowledge 
other laws in France, except thoſe 
which ſhall be derived from the king, 
when at full liberty, proteſt before. 
hand againſt the authenticity of all 
kinds of declarations which may be 
iſſued in the name of the hang 3 fo 
long as his sacred perſon, and that 
of the queen, and the princes of the 
whole royal family, ſhall not be in 
full ſafety: And, with this view, 
their imperial and royal majeſties in- 
vite and intreat his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, to name a town in his king- 
dom, neareſt to the frontiers, to 
which he would wiſh to remove, to- 
gether with the queen, and the royal 
family, under a ſtrong and ſafe eſ- 
cort, which ſhall be ſent for that 
purpoſe ; fo that his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty may, in perfect ſafety, ſend 
for ſuch miniſters and counſellors as 
be thall be pleaſed to name, order 
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ſuch convocations as be. {hail think 
proper, and provide for the restorati- 
on of order, and the regular admini- 
ſtration of his kingdom.” 

Such is truly the manner, in which 

this tremendous and deſtroying con- 
teſt was originated by the combined 
powers —ſuch their views upon the 
- dignity and possessions of the late 
government of France —ſuch their 
fatal and insidious friendsbip to their 
brot ber king and his Austrian con- 
fort—ſnch their unwarrantable inter- 
fositions in the domestic operations of 
France - ſuch their early and exter- 
minat ing deſigns againſt the rights of 
the freemen of all Europe, first reviv- 
cd in 1791, by the French people. It 
has graciouſly pleaſed Almighty God 
to fruſtrate all their ſchemes. 

This ſtupendous conteſt has alrea- 
dy cauſed ſtreams of tears, and rivers 
of human blood. The people, on 
both ſides, groan beneath the taxes, 
extorted to maintain it, from their 
hard labour, from the ſweat of their 
brows, What incalculable expenſes 
are to be incurred in the laſt melan- 
choly ſcene of this dreadful tragedy 
between England and France, what 
ſad examples of human miſery are 
yet to be exhibited, Heaven only 
knows, To us, however, whom a 
bubble, fame, and doubtful intereſt, 
vainly beckon to the bloody field, the 
weeping voice of nature cries—Pre- 
Serve your peace. 

AN AMERICAN MERCHANT. 

March 28, 1798. 


The following Number of the“ Hiſ- 
torical Examination of the Maxim 
of the Law of Nations, that free 
Ships make free Goods,“ ought 
to have followed the ſecond Pa- 
ragraph in Page 62, ending with 
the words “ without immediately 
avenging the Insuit,” but was 
omitted through an error of the 
Editor . | 

No. III. 


T cannot be denied, that the ne- 
gotiator of the Britiſh treaty 
was perfectly well verſed in the arts 


Historical Examination: 


of deception : Conſcious of commit. 
ting an unwarrantable act, he had 
recourſe to every little ſhift that 
might enable him to defy conviction; 
not ſatisfied with injuring the inter. 
eſts of an ally, and thoſe of his own 
country, he ſtipulated the injury in 
dark or guarded and undefined terms, 
flattering himſelf, that this would 
ſecure him a ſubterfuge, wherewith 
to reprefent the complaints of the 
injured friend and the reproaches of 
his countrymen, as unfounded, un- 
juſt, nay, as malicious. But, who- 
ever examines attentively, the 15th 
article, and the laſt paragraph of the 
13th, and conſiders that the treaty 
was concluded in the midſt of a war 
between France and England, muſt 
be convinced of the following facts: 


The executive of the United States 
agreed, that the Engliſh cruifers bad 
a right to ſeize French property on 
board American veſſels, for the whole 
time the preſent war ſhall laſt, and 
even two years longer, if, after the 
expiration of the preſent conteſt, a 
new war ſhould happen to break out 
between France and England. But 
at the ſame time, the executive, soli- 
citous to ſecure to France all the ad- 
dantages of prior ſtipulations, deem 
it a breach of good faith on her part, 
if French cruiſers dare to ſeize Eng- 
liſh property on board American veſ- 
fels. 

The executive of the United States 
cannot ſtrictly be charged with hav- 
ing entirely abandoned the principle, 
that free ſhips make free goods, in 
the treaty with Great Britain ; for 
they only ſuſpended, as far as 
reſpects England, the well-founded 
claims of the United States to the 
exerciſe of the rights of neutrals, 
eſtabliſhed by that principle, and grant- 
ed to one of the belligerent powers 
the right to violate the flag of the 
United States for a limited time, v. 
during ſuch ſuſpenſion of their legal 
claims : this acquieſcence in the will 
of Great Britain, was calculated to 
operate moſt injuriouſly againſt the 
French republic, during her arduous 
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firuggle for independence and liber- 
ty, when two-thirds of the European 
powers were leagued to deprive her 
of both. | 

This readineſs to gratify the wiſh- 
es of England, in the midſt of a war 
between her and France, evinces a 
decided partiality for the former, and 
a pointed enmity againſt the latter. 

No one can deny, that to ſulfer 
Engliſh cruiſers to ſeize French pro- 
perty on board American veſſels, and 
to deny French cruiters the fame pri- 
vilege with reſpect to Englith proper- 
ty, is granting to the former a parti- 
cular advantage over the latter, 

It is equally inconteſtable, that if 
2 neutral nation grants to one of the 
belligerent parties an ace antage not 
Ripulated, previouſly to the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, the duties 
of neutrality bind her to concede the 
ſame advantage to the other party. 

Conſequently, 2 nation, winch, 


during the courſe of a war, grants 


an advantage to one of. the belliger- 
ent parties, and refuſes it to the 
other, ceales to be neutral, and be- 


comes virtually the ally of the fa- 


voured party. 

« But,” ſays the writer of the 
letter to Charles Pinckney, © the law 
of nations, the marine laws of France, 
her own treaties, inconteſtably eſta- 
buih the principle, that enemy's 
goods, on board neutral veſſels, are 
rightful ſubjects of capture and con- 
demnation : and, therefore, the ad- 
miſſion of this painciple, in the trea- 
ty between the United States and 
Great Britain, not being any grant 
70 her of any right (tor in what ſenſe 
could we be ſaid to give what ſhe 
before poſſeſſed ?) furnuhes no juſt 
ground of ofence to France.” 

In ſupport of this aſſertion the 
following authorities are cited: 

„Vattel fays politively, that ef- 
ts belonging to wn enemy found 
on board neutral ſhips, are ſeizable 
by the rights of war.““ 

France herſelf in her marine 
laws (during the reign of Louis XX.) 
das dirscted, that he merchaudizes 


and effects belonging to her enemies, 
which ſhall be found on board neu- 
tral, veſſels ſhall be good prizes.” 

% And in the treaty of France 
with the city of Hamburg {in 1769} 
it was ſtipulated, that all effects, pro- 
viſions, and merchandizes, whatſo- 
ever, belonging to her enemies, and 
found on board the veſſels of Ham- 
burg, ſhould be confiſcated,” 

What does all this prove ? The 
firſt quotatioa ſhows, that a certain 
individual, called V attel, believed ef- 
fe&ts of an enemy ivund on board 
neutral veſſels, to be ſeizable by the 
rights of war. 

The ſecond, that a monarch of 
France encroaching on the rights of 
neutral nations, authorized bis sub- 
je-ts to plunder the property of an 
enemy found on board neutral veſ- 
ſels. The third; that the king of 
France, like all the other fovereigns 
of Europe, did not recogniſe the 


Ireedom of the flag of the imperial 


city of Hamburg. | 

But where is the law of nations, 
ſo often referred to in the letter of 
the executive to Charles Pinckney, 
which aſſured to Great Britain the 
inconteſtable right to ſeize enemy's 
goods on board American veſſels, 
previous to ber treaty with the Unit- 
ed States? Does the author of the 
letter eſtabliſh that inconteſtable right 
thus: “ The United States having 
been orignally colonies and ſubjects 
of Great Britain, muſt always con- 
tinue to be lo; and the law of nati- 
ons, undoubtculy, authoriſes the king 
ot Great Britain to order an enemy's 
property to be ſcized on board the 
veſlels that belong under his ju- 
riſdiction. Or does the cabinet of 
the United States take V attel's* 


NoTE. 


* Vattel was born at Neufchatel, 
in Switzerland, He entered into the 
ſervice of the elector of Saxony, and 
was for ſoine time employed as agent 
of the court of Dreſden in Switzer- 
land. It was during this miſſion that 
he wrote his work on the rights of 


* k 
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words for laws of nations? We may 
aſk, then, who authorized V attel to 
manufacture laws of nations? 

In civil cafes it is ſufficient to cite 
the law to decide the queſtion ; but 
nations who are independent of each 
other, have no other written laws, 
than the ſtipulations of treaties vo- 
Inntarily entered into by them.— 
Where theſe are ſilent, reaſon and 
jaſtice muſt decide. In all the trea- 
ties entered into by the United States 
with foreign nations, to the 18th 
November, 1794, it is ſtipulated, that 
free ſhips make free goods ; and this 
was conſequently at that epoch, the 
only exisiing ritten law of nations 
on that ſubject, which the United 
States were bound to obey. 

The opinion of civilians, without 
arguments to ſupport them, the ar- 
bitrary orders given by a fovereign 
to his ſubjects, the cruel edicts iſſu- 
ed by belligerent powers in the midſt 
of a war, which reſembles, in fome 
manner, a ſtate of madneſs ; theſe 
certainly cannot with propriety be 
held up as rules for an enlightened, 
juſt, and peaccable nation: if any 
act of forcign governments could de- 
ſerve ſuch an authority, it would be 
the ſolemn treaties concluded in time 
of peace between independent nati- 
ons; and theſe advocate principles 
quite oppoſed to the doctrines of the 
American executive ; they recognite 
the principle, that free ſhips make 
free goods. Thus has England ſti- 
pulated in her treaties with France, 
Holland, Sweden, Ruſſia, &c. France, 
in her treaties with Spain, Denmark, 
Sweden, &c. Spain in her treaties 


nations. Nobody cam diſpute him 
the merit of having proved a ſkilful 
tranſlator of Wolt, an old German 
civilian, who was the firſt that wrote 
with a degree of clearnefs on the 
ſubject of the law of nations; but 
Vattel, like his predeceſſors, from 
whole works he copied, often decided 
the moſt important points, without 
alleging a ſingle argument in ſupport 
of his opinion: cuſtoms, the order of 


with Auſtria, Denmark, Holland, &c. 
Denmark, in her treatics with Na- 
ples, Gnoa, &c. 

But the United States, it will he 
ſaid, had not, at the above epoch, 
entered into any ſtipulation on that 
ſubject with Great Britain. There. 
fore it remains to be examined, whe. 
ther, previous to the concluſion of 
the Britith treaty, reason and juetice 
did not confer a right to Great Bri- 
tain to ſeize enemy's goods on board 
American veſſels, fince we have ſeen 
that the written law of nations did 
not grant it, and the executive de- 
nies having zranted it to her by trea- 
ty; although he maintains that ſlic 
nad a right to do fo, conſequently, 
that the United States were bound 
to luffer it. 

Every American, who fecls the 
leait reſpect for the duties of man 
towards man, of nations towards cach 
other, muſt be feized with horror 
when he finds that proofs are neceſ- 
fary to convince the American exe- 
cutive, that it is neither reaſonable 
nor juſt, on the part of a neutral 
nation, co ſuffer the property of a 
friend, committed to her protection, 
to be plundered on board her own 
veſſels, and to furniſh, by this indul- 
gence, a pretext for plundering the 
property of her own citizens; unletz 
{the were evidently deſtitute of means 
to enforce reſpect to the independence 
of her flag; neceſſity would then 
compel her to give up her rights, and 
abandon herſelf to the mercy of the 
belligerent powers. This is the caſe 
with reſpect to the city of Hamburg 
and the other Hanſe towns :— Their 


a king, a ſtipulation of a treaty he- 
tween two nations, are cited by him 
as proots, Beſides, the work of V at- 
tel is full of contradictions ; and this 
is perhaps one of the chief cauſcs 
that raiſed his reputation among the 
frien:!s of chicane, who, with Vatte! 
in their hand, may prove that a thing 
is right, and that the ſame thing 13 
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neutrality, with reſpect to this point, 
conſiſts in granting impartially to 
both the belligerent parties, the pri- 
vilege to ſcize enemy's goods on board 
their veſſels ; but the neutrality of 
independent and ſpirited nations, con- 
fiſts in impartially refuling to both 
the belligerent parties that privitege. 

Great Britain inſiſted on having 
the privilege to ſcize enemy's proper- 
ty, on board American veſſels, not 
becauſe ſhe really believed that it 
was given to her by the law of na- 
tions, but becauſe ſhe found mr. Jay 
willing to give up the rights of the 
American flag ; becauſe ſhe knew 
that the complaiſance of the Ameri- 
can negotiator, would deprive the 
citizens of the United States of all 
the advantages of neutrality and ruin 
their commerce; becauſe ſhe felt 
herfelf ſtrong enough to prevent the 
cruiſers of the United States from 
exerciſing in their turn the “ incon- 
teſtable right,” upon the Engliſh mer- 
chantmen. 

The European governments know 
very well, that a veſſel forms a part 
of the territory of the ſovereign 
whoſe flag ſhe carries; and that a 
belligerent power has no better right 
to ſeize en-my's goods on board a 
neutral veſſel, than to ſchze fuch 
goods in a neutral harbour, or ia a 
neutral city, But, as the executive 
ſeem> entirely ignorant of this truth, 
we {hall exanmne, whether the flag 
of the United States is not entitled 
ro the ſame rights as thole of the 


European powers“. 


— — 


Political Fragment, 
HORSE had thrown a bor, 
and fet off to avoid being 
caught: the boy getting up and cry- 
ing to find himtelf in this ſituation, 
purſued his horſe, which, on finding 
hunſelr clear of hi: rider, had ſtop- 


Norx. 
# Continued in page 62, It is 


undoubtedſy granted on all sides.“ 
Cc, 
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ped, and was feeding on the way 
tide. At length the boy came pretty 
near him, and, in apparent good hu- 
mour, began with the words“ Come, 
come come, my poor fellow, come 
then, come” —and by this time get- 
ting pretty near the horſe, he imme. 
diately ſtarted off to a conſiderable 
diſtance, and left the boy ;—who 
finding himſelf diſappointed, began 
to curſe and damn the horſe's eyes, 
& he would make him ſweat for this; 
he would be up with him yet“ and 
by the horſe ſtopping again to graze 
in a tence corner, the boy came near 
enough to put on his apparent good- 
natured look, as before ; and began 
a ſecond time with, „Come, my lad, 
come, come, my poor fellow ; come 
then, come,” &c,—putting out his 
hand to reach the horſe. But, on 
the horſe finding the boy's hand ap- 
proaching his muzzle, off he ſtarts 
a third time, and a freſh volley of 
curſes and ſtones after him—threat- 
ening and ſwearing thus, Let me 
once more get hold of you, old ſweat, 
and get on your back, and dn you, 
but I'll make you eat ſorrow after 
your graſs, for this walk;“ all which 
was uttered in a flood of tears.— 
Here, thought I, is the true picture 
of the times, between the United 
States and Great Britain, Let Great 
Britain once more get aſtride of A- 
merica (for which ſhe is aiming, and 
in a fair way) and if ſhe does not 
ride her to the devil, federals and 
antifederals, or (to uſe the old ex- 
pretlion) whig and tory, without dif- 
tincion, my name is not 


YANEKEEE., 


Frreiga Taftuence, 


HE public attention has been 

much employed for tome time, 
on the danger of foreign influence, 
and of divitous between the govern- 
ment and the peopic. 'Fhe jealouſy 
which has been awakened on theſe 
ſubjects, has, however, been exclu- 
ſively directed towards one foreign 
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nation. To be honourable to our 
character, and adequate to our ſafe- 
ty, it ought to be pointed to every 
quarter where danger lurks, and moſt 
awake to that, from which danger is 
moſt to be feared. 

The two important queſtions that 
offer themſclves, to a mind in every 
reſpect American, are; first, whe- 
ther there be greater danger of the 
government being ſeparated from the 
people, by its own ambition, and by 
foreign intrigues ; or of the people 
being ſeparated from che government, 
by ſuch intrigues and by its prone- 
neſs to anarchy and ſedition: Second- 
ly, from what foreign quarter the 
greateſt danger of influence is to be 
apprehended ? 

The firſt queſtion being rendered 
peculiarly delicate by known cauſes, 
is left for hands better qualified to 
manage it; excepting, indeed, ſo far 
as light may be thrown on it from an 
examination of the ſecond. 

On this queſtion I have beſtowed 
much thought, and perhaps, with as 
much impartiality as is felt by thoſe 
who profeſs the moſt of it. The 
concluſion with me, is, that Great 
Britain, above all other nations, 
ouzht to be dreaded and watched, us 
moſt likely to gain an undue and per- 
nicious aſcendancy in our country. 

J think fo, becauſe her ms: [ves are 
stronger, and her means, greater. 


Her Alot ves. 


1. The pride of regaining by ad- 
dreſs, the benefits ſhe formerly held 
by authority. That the is making, 
at this criſis, every effort for the pur- 

ſe, is ſeen by every eye that is not 
wilfully ſhut to facts, 

2. Her ſpirit, and ſyſtem of mo- 


nopoly, muſt make her particularly 


dread the policy and proſperity of rhe 
United States, in the three great ar- 
ticles of which ſhe is moſt i- dous. 
to wit, manufactures, Commerce, na- 
Dgat ion. 

The United States are the great- 
eſt and belt market for her manufac- 


tures. To keep out thoſe of other 
nations, and to keep down thoſe of 
our own, is the grand object to which 
her efforts have ever been directed. 
It is well underſtood, that one of our 
manufactures has been ftrangled in 
its birth, by a dextrous operation 
from that quarter. 

On the ſubject of commerce, ſhe 
has the ſame feelings, the ſame in- 
tereſt, and the fame ſyſtem. To be 
our merchant as well as manufac. 
turer, is the game {he will moſt cer. 
tainly play, in time to come, as in 
time paſt, however differently her 
cards may be ſhufled. The eaſtern 
ſtates ought to know this better than 
any other part of the continent, It 
was known and felt both, at Boſton, 
ſoon after the cloſe of the war, The 
centinels that proclaimed the alarm, 
then, where are they now? 

With reſpect to navigation, all the 
world knows, the greater part of ir 
by fevere experience, that the moſt 
jealous lover never guarded an in- 
conſt.int miſtreſs with a more watch- 
ful eve, The United States, in their 
matcrials for ſhip-building, and their 
vulky articles for tranſportation, pol- 
les reſources more important to her, 
it ſlic can force or influence us our 
vt them, and prefenting a more for- 
miable rivel{hip to her, it the can- 
not, than any other nation whatever. 
Hence her rigid and compulſive mo- 
nopoly, whilſt we were colonies. 
Hence the obſtinacy of her exerti- 
ons, duria the revolutionary war, 
ti retain this monopoly. Hence her 
vigilance and activity, to regam it 


by her purliamentary regulations, and 


orders of council, before we had a 
general government, that could coun-— 
teract them. Hence ber addreſs in 
ſeizing the moment of our humilla- 
tion, which gave her the Britiſh trea- 
ty. Hence the impatient and rigor- 
ous uſe made cf that treaty, in her 
„ countervatiing ac,” which cuts 
the throat of the American naviga- 
tion, and transfuſes the vital blog! 
of If into her own. 
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3- But the moſt powerful, perhaps, 

of all her motives, is her hatred and 
ar of the republican example of our 
ernments. The others are mo- 
tives of national intcreſt only; this 
s enlivened by the ſtrong feeling, 
alſo, of a governmental and personal 
intereſt, This feeling thowed itſelf 
in many features of the revolutionary 
war. It ſhowed itſelf in the indig- 
nant treatment of the firſt miniſter 
fom the United States, and in the 
diftance and diſlike diſplayed for a 
period thereafter : It ſhowed it- 

ſelf by the ſtrongeſt marks, in the 
undisguised wishes and hopes, that 
our union would be ſpeedily diſfolv- 
ed, that our popular governments 
would tumble into anarchy and con- 
rulfions; and that the general wreck 
would exhibit a ſpectacle of miſery 
and horror, that would forever diſ- 
grace the republican principle, and 
ad new braces to the monarchical 
fabric. The ſame acute and predomi- 
nant feeling has ſhowed itſelf in an 

increaſed averſion to the ſmalleſt im- 
| provement of the Britiſh government 
n its repreſentative branch; and has 
Gplayed itſelf, with all its force, in 
i inftant alarm at the propagation 
of republican principles in France, 
and the unparalleled rage and inve- 
teracy of the war purſued againſt 
them; a war in which every calcula- 
tion of national advantage was fa- 
criiced to the monarchal policy and 
dallions of the government. 

Whilſt the abhorrence of the Bri- 
lh government to republicaniſm in 
Lurope is thus implacable, it muſt be 
Foportionably fo to the danger of 
ine example elfewhere. If ſhe has 
changed her courſe, therefore, tow- 
cs this country, it is not that {he 
des changed her ſentiments, or is 
letter reconciled to our political prin- 
Wes and inſtitutions; but that the 
de hopes to attain her ends better 
mother way. The truth is, Great 
STAN, as a monarchy, containing a4 
"tblican ingredient, of which (at 
a umes, but in the preſent ſtate of 
de world more particularly) the dau- 
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ger of a fermentation and expanſion, 
fills her with diſtreſſing appre henſi- 
ons, muſt view with a malignant eye 
the United States, as the real ſource 
of the preſent revolutionary ſtate of 
the world, and as an example of re- 
publicaniſm more likely than any 
other, for very obvious reaſons, to 
convey its contagion to her. In a 
word, the British monarchy muſt, as 
it atſuredly does, hate the American 
republic ; and this hatred muſt be in 
proportion to its fear; and this fear 
muſt he in proportion to the practical 
ſucceſs of the republican theory, It 
will conſequently ſpare no pains to 
defeat this fuccels, by drawing cur 
republic into foreign wars, by divid- 
ing the people among themſelves, 6y 
eparating the government from the 
people, by eſtabliſhing a faction of its 
own in the country, by magnifying 
the importance of characters amon 
us known to think more highly of 
the Britiſh government, than of their 
own, or of ſuch as are ready to play 
any part that it may diate to them; 
with a ſyſtematic view, on one hand, 
of diſgracing the republican princi- 
ple, and on the other, of fwellivg 
and ſhaping our government towards 
the pattern of its own. 

This purſuit of the Britith govern- 
ment is highly criminal, becauſe at 
variance with rizht principles ; yet 
it is fo congenial with its ſituation 
and its intereſt, that it excites leſs 
indignation than the conduct of thoſe 
who clandeſtinely favour the plan, 
or wilfully ſhut their own «eyes, and 
endeavour to ſhut the eves of others 
to it, For it is not poſſible, that a go- 
vernment in which a few are cloth- 
ed with prerogatives and dignities 
almoſt divine, whilſt the many are 
ſuppreſſed to a condition ſcarcely hu- 
man; and where a civil lift, a milita- 
ry and naval eftablithment, and a 
hierarchy (paſſing by the frightful 
maſs of debts incurred by unnecel.- 
ſary wars) load the people with an 
annual burden of more than a kun- 
drei millions of dollars —and where, 
bens, corruption is contelecly che 
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vital principle that pervades the whote 
fyſteri; it is not poſſible, that ſuch 
2 government can ſee another, found- 
ed on the juſt rights of mankind, vir- 
tuouily x ard ar? at the ſmall ex- 
penſe of a few hundred thouſand dol- 
lars, and enjoying peace, order, tran- 
quillity, and happineſs, without com- 
pariſons and reflections, leading to 
the idea that the example of the lat- 
ter government muſt be dangerous to 


the former, if the influence of the 


former cannot in ſome way deſtroy 
the force of the example. 


The Means 


OF this influence are as obvious as 
the motives. 

The Britiſh government has a more 
ready and ample command of money 
than any other government in the 
world. 

Being an absolute monarchy in its 
executive department, it can diſtribute 
its money for secret ſervices, with 
every advantage of ſafety and ſuc- 
ceſs. 

It is in the Tong and ſyſtematic 
practice of eſſectuating its purpoſes 
both at home and abroad by means 
of money. "The ſum for $ecret 5er- 
vices has beenvaltly augmented of late 
years, Great Britain expends more 
woney annually, under that head, 
than is appropriated to ſupport the 
government of the United States. 

A Britiſh ambaſſador and lis ſuite, 
having the peculiar advantage of the 
lame language, the ſame vufſarcs, and 
the ſame manners, with our citizens, 
cum more eaſily than auy other for- 
tigners, aſſociate intimately and ex- 
tenſively with them; can write, with 
lels danger of detection, for our 
newſpapers ; and can intrigue, with 
jeſs diſhculty, with our government, 
if unhappily any department {hould 
ever become ſuſceptible of it. Nor 
is it to be overlooked, that there is 
not a ſtate or diſtrict in the union, 
that does not preſent to them cor 
trymen ready to fecond their views, 
it not execute their inſtructions, 

There are among us not leis than 
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fifty or ſixty thouſand native ſubject; 
of the Britiſh empire. Striking out 
the very r-{pectable proportion of 
them who are Americans not only in 
allegiance, but in principles and at. 
tachment, the numlier remaining who 
are truly Britiſh, in one or all their 
characteriſtics, conſtitutes a fund of 
foreign influence, that merits very ſe. 
rious attention, in the preſent eſti- 
mate. The influence from this claſs 
of perſons is the greater, as they are 
in no {mall degree ſcattered over the 
whole face of the country, and min. 
gled (in ſome parts of America more 
than in others) in almoſt every neigh. 
bourhood, ſome of them poſſeſſed of 
wealth, others of friendly diſpoſitions, 
and engaging manners; but all not 
the leſs foreigners in their principles 
and aff-&tions, and uſing all the in- 
fluence of their conciliating qualities 
on the fide of their native country, in 
every queſtion which puts her inter. 
eſts in competition with ours. The 
univerſal and uniform ardour of this 
deſcription of perſons for war, in pre- 
ference to peace, with France, ſtands 
tor a thonſand proofs of the fact, that 
they are Britons, not Americans, in 
their hearts. 

In elections, the means of Britiſh 
influence are often no lefs vilible, 
mixing among the people without any 
badge of their alienism in their lan- 
guage, dreſs, or appearance; Britiſh 
foreigners are frequently among the 
buſieſt canvaſſcrs, and molt ſucceſs- 
ful retailers of tickets, 

In otlur meetings of the people, 
the ſame circumitances open the way 
for tie fame influence. How many 
P:ririth ſubjects, or natives, of Bri- 
tiſli principles, were there among the 
petitioners of this city in favour of 
the Britiſh treaty ? How many in the 
chamber of commerce of New York! 
How many, indeed, every where 
among the eager partizans of that il- 
om nec meaſure ? 

Inis leads us to the great flood- 


gate of Britiſh influence, Hritisb com- 


tere. Vhe capital in the American 
trade, amounts to thirty or forty mil 
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ons of dollars. Three-fourths of 
this are Britiſh capital; of this pro- 
portion three-fourths are in Britiſh 
kands, The reſidue, in the hands of 
Americans, has more effect in Ang- 
licizing them, than in Americaniz- 
ing the influence it gives. Individu- 
il exceprions are admitted, and might 
de named. But it is of equal cer- 
tainty, that the American merchants, 

nerally, who value on Hritisb ca- 
tal and credit, are thoſe who feel 
moſt powerfully the captivating influ- 
ences 

More than one volume would be 
neceſſary to trace in its details this 
ſpecies of Britith influence. The co- 
pious fountain is in Britain, princi- 
pally in London. Every ſhipment, 
every conſignment, every commith- 
on, is a channel in which a portion of 
it flows. It may be ſaid to make a 
part of every cargo. Our ſca-port 
towns are the reſervoirs into which 
it is collected. From theſe, iſſue a 
thouſand ſtreams to the inland towns. 
and country ſtores ; which, in aid of 
the influence inherent in Britiſh trade 
and Britiſh credit, not unfrequently 
receive from the political zeal of the 
importing merchants, a ſtock of Bri- 
tith ideas and ſentiments proper to be 
retailed to the people, Thus it is, 
that our country 15 penetrated to ita 


remoteſt corners with a foreign poi- 


lon vitiating the American ſentiment, 
recolonizing the American character, 
and duping us into the politics of a 
foreign nation. And thus it is, that 
the more the injuries and inſults of 
Britain thicken upon us, the greater 
the apathy and filence reſpecting 
them, Her arbitrary edicts againſt 
our neutral rights—her daring per- 
ſcverance in impreſſing our ſeamen, 
(even from our public armed ſhips) 
by which ihe levies on us a tribute of 
men, and equally tramples on our na- 
tonal independerice and our neutra- 
kty—the intrigues of her ambaſſador 
todraw us into a war with a friendly 
power, at the riſk perhaps of a part 

our union—the eſtabliſhment un- 
ler the eyes of our government of 
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a foreign newſpaper, conducted by a 
Britiſh ſubject, avowing his allegs. 
ance to his king, glorying in his for- 
eign attachments and monarchal prin- 
ciples, and vilifying, with the moſt 
unparalleled audacity, the revolution 
which obtained our independence, and 
the republican principles which are 
the baſis of our conſtitution—not to 
repeat the deadly blow which ſhe has 
levelled at our navigation. Why has 
fo little been heard on all theſe to- 
pics? Becauſe a ſpell has in this cafe 
been laid on the trumpet, which has 
blown uncealing alarms againſt thr 
injuries and inſults 5. us frora 
another foreign quarter. 

Money in all its ſhapes is influ- 
ence ; our momed inſtitutions conſe- 
quently form another great engine of 
Britiſh influence. Our bank is a pow- 
ertul onc. Their capital belongs in 
great part to Britons, or to propric- 
tors intereſted in Britiſh connexions. 
The proprietors choole the directors. 
The directors diſpenſe the credits and 
favours of the banks. Every depen- 
dent on theſe therefore is a kind of 
vaſſal, owing homage to his pecunia- 
ary ſuperiors, on pain of bankruptcy 
and ruin. Say, ye citizens of Phi- 
ladelphia, have ye not all felt or ſeen 
this influence, whenever bank-direc- 
tors have been canvaſſers for vates 
or ſubſcriptions ? and has this influ- 
ence ever been exerted but on the 
fide eſpouſed by the agents of Bri- 
tain in this country ? 

As a vehicle of influence, the preſs, 
though the laſt to be named, mult be 
allowed all its importance. How de- 
plorable, that this guardian of public 
rights, this organ of neceſſary truths, 
ſhould be tainted with partiality at all. 
How bitter the reflection, that it 
ſhould be ſubject to a foreign taint ! 
So however is the fact. It cannot be 
denied. It hardly needs to be explain- 
ed, The inland papers, it is well 
known, copy from the city papers 
this city more particularly, as the 
centre of politics and news. The ci- 
ty papers are ſupported by advertiſe- 
ments. The advertiſements, for the 
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moſt part, relate to articles of trade, 
and are furniſhed by merchants and 
traders. In this manner Britiſh in- 
fuence ſteals into our newſpapers, 
and circulates under their paſſport. 
Every printer, whether an exception 
to the remark or not, knows the fact 
to be as here ſtated. There are preſſ- 
es whoſe original independence, ſub- 
ſequent apoſtacics, occaſional conver- 
ſions, ſpeedy relapſes, and final proſ- 
tration to advertiſing cuſtomers, point 
them out as conſpicuous examples. 

To conclude : Great Britain feels 
every motive that a foreign power 
can teel to pinch our growth, and un- 
dermine our government; and en- 
wys greater means of influence for 
theſe purpofes than ever were poſ- 
feſſerl by one nation towards another. 
On Great Britain then an eye will be 
conſtantly fixed, at leaſt, by every 
real 

ExzmMY To FOREIGN INFLUENCE. 


PR — 


British Influence. 


MEMBER of congreſa, from 
South Carolina, has ſo often 
amuſed the public with the promiſed 
developement of clues to conſpiracies, 
that the term clue is now uſed only 
in a burleſque ſignification. Leſs for- 
tunate than the poſſe{lor of the gol- 
den threads of Ariadne, all his at- 
tempta have only tended to expoſe 
his mind, either as naturally very 
weak, or incorrect. 

The cabinet of St. James is not 
always unfortunate in the choice of its 
means or its agents in foreign coun- 
tries; and this will not be deemed ſo 
very extraordinary, when it is conſi- 
dered, that the number ſhe employs 
mult be very great, ſince the foreign 
Secret service money, for ſeveral years 
of the preſent war, has amounted to 
nearly two millions of pounds ſter- 
ling, or near nine millions of dollars! 
But excluſive of the avowed and of- 
tenſible ſum applied for foreign ſecret 
tervices, ſhe multiplies her means of 
corruption and influence, in every 
path by which the human mind is ca- 


Britisb Influence. 


pable of being ſeduced—from the 
bribery of a French director, to the 
fasbion of a ribbon for the American 
fair ; the influence is ſeen ſparklin 
in a bottle of champaign on the table 
of an ambaſſador, and is heard at 
midnizht rolling along the pavements 
in the ſhape of a ſuperbly-finiſſied 
coach. 

The multiplicity of theſe means, 
obviouſly precludes the complete ex. 
poture of them all; but it may be 
uſe ul to go a few years back to exa- 
mine her policy and the various fluc- 
tuations which it has undergone. 

When mr, Adams was appointed 
ambailador trom the United States, 
to the court of London, he remained 
for a long courſe of time undiſtin- 
guiſhed from the multitude; the mul. 
titude alone logked on him with ſen. 
timents of reverence, as one of the 
aſſerters of American libertybut 
by courtiers he was conſidered in the 
tame light as he had been before the 
treaty of 1783 had taken plice—q 
revel that bad been successful ! Af. 
ter the cold formality of a public re- 
gal audience, he was treated with 
ſtudied indiffcrence z and, to outrage 
decency, Arnold was ſeen to lean with 
one arm, on the throne, in converſa- 
tion with that tyrant ſo well deſcrib- 
ed in the declaration of independence, 

American property had now diſ- 
played her wings on the ocean, vnder 
the benign influence of independence, 
liberty, and peace; ſtretching beneath 
the poles, or plying with the mon- 
toons in the eaſtern and great Pacihc 
oceans; on the Atlantic, Mediterra- 
nean, and North Seas, her flag was 
ſeen with gladneſs and reſpect, by 
every nation on earth, but that which 
had ſouglit to make us flaves. 

Lord Sheſſield pointed out to the 
jealous eye of Engl/l monopoly, the 
formidable rival that was riling up 
againſt her; and for a moment, laws 
the moſt outrageous, becauſe they 
were at the ſame time wanton and 
abſurd, paſſed the Englith parliament, 
aimed at the very exiſtence of the 
American trade. Laws calculated to 


realize the earl of Chatham's denun- 
ciation, that we ſhould never“ forge 
a bob nail” for our own uſe, were at- 
ed, againſt the nature of man, 
to be enforced. England vainly ſup- 
poſed, that, if ſhe prohibited her ar- 
tifcers and mechanics from emigrat- 
ing, the ores mult have remained 
in our mines, and the foreſts ſtood 
forever! She had learned ſo little by 
the defeat of her armies, as to be 
perſuaded that we ſhould not for a 
century produce artificers of our own. 
She believed, in ſpite of experience, 
that the ſame country, which during 
our revolutionary war ſpread ſo many 
models of naval architecture and ex- 
amples of nautical proweſs over the 
ſeas that divide us from Europe, muſt 
have become torpid and deſtitute of 
nius or enterprize, after the glori- 
ous eſtabliſhment of our republic, 

A ſhort race of years diſſipated 
the deluſion ; and it became necelſa- 
ry to adopt a ſyſtem which was not 
fraught with open and fruitleſs hoſti- 
lity ; to endeavour to throw off the 
frowns of jealouly and reſentment, 
which her features conſtantly wore 
towards us. 

The neceflity of a federal conſtitu- 
tion had been rendered obvious by the 
reſtleſs and vengeful meaſures of Eng- 
land, more than by any cauſe what- 
erer; and the meafures taken to pro- 
duce it, gave ſo ſenſible an alarm to 
the government of that country, that 
a ſpecial council was called, of per- 
ſons the molt wily in commercial and 
diplomatic policy, to consider what 
was best to be done with regard to 
America. 

The reſult of this political deliber- 
ation was a report drawn up by the 
then lord Hawk{bury, formerly mr. 
Jenkinſon, now lord Liverpool. This 
report was delivered to an Engliln 
bookſeller, by whom a few copies on- 
ly were printed. The leading feature 
of the report was, that the beſt po- 
licy of England would be to influence 
America by means of a party declar- 
edly Britisb. The un guarded publi- 
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cation of this however flat- 
tering to the vanity of the author, 
cauſed a ſerious alarm. The govern- 
ment ſuppreſſed the work, excepting 
a few copies; and meaſures were 
taken to prevent its further publica- 
tion. From this ſtep, it is not diffi- 
cult to perceive that England, in Sup- 
pressing the book, had reſolved upon 
purſuing the policy which it recom- 
mended, 

Our ambaſſador was ſoon after re- 
cerved with more cordiality and ap- 
parent reſpect. 

Some obnoxious and uſeleſs parts 
of the laws were ameliorated, by other 


laws or ſpecial orders of the Britiſh 


king in virtue of ſpecial powers. 

It was determined to ſend a miniſ- 
ter to the United States. 

A new conſular ſyſtem was adopt- 
ed, which had been ſeveral years be- 
tore ſuggeſted by fir John Dalrymple, 
a celebrated Scotch writer; and the 
Engliſh conſulates were eſtabliſhed 
by the rule of territorial diſtribution, 
at which they have ſince ſtood with 
little if any variation. 

A meaſure, calculated to produce 
greater effect, was now acted upon; 
the appointment on the one hand of 
as many Americans to conſular of- 
fices and ſubordinate agencies, as 
could be done without dangerous ef- 
fects ; and the operation by grants 
to American loyaliſts, who continued 
to reſide in or returned to America 
alter the revolution, to as great an 
extent as would be conducive to the 
intereſts of their policy. 

Accordingly, we faw sir John 
Temple, lately deceaſed, appointed to 
New York; and others need not be 
named, who are more conſpicuous for 
their vigilance as auxiliaries, than for 
perſonal talents or influence. It is 
not neceſſary to advert largely to 
what was ſo well diſplayed in a for- 
mer paper, on foreign influence, the 
facility with which England diſperſes 
her intriguers through theſe ſtates, 
by the fimiliarity of language, man- 
ners, and, in a great part, of religt- 
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ous ideas, added to which is the im- 
menſe vehicle of mercantile influ- 


ENCEs 

Let us take a rapid view of the 
difference of ſituation between Eng- 
tand and France, with regard to the 
influential or influenced part of this 
country. It is painful to go back to 
the era of our revolution, becauſe it 
cannot excite pleaſant reflections in 
thoſe who have loſt all ſenſe of the 
honourable aid we received in that 
time. In diſcuſſing the events of that 
day we ſhould feel an indignant pity : 
but let us even for a moment endea- 
vour to find an excuſe for this inſen- 
ſibility, by confeſſing that the unjuſt 
ſeverity with which France has treat- 
ed our commerce, ought to make us 

| and ungrateful. Let us 
even ſuppoſe, that in all our meaſures, 
during this war, prior to her meaſures 
againſt us, we had done her no injuſ- 
tice—that we had not altered our 
neutral poſition in favour of her ene- 
my, and to her diſadvantage, in a 
time of war. 

But let us examine fairly the pro- 
minent feature of our conduct latter- 
ly, and let us frankly ſay whether it 
was or not tial; for it is in that 
examination we ſhall be able to diſ- 
cover, whether we have been ſubject- 
ed wilfully or blindly, or not, to For- 
eign Influence. 

If, looking back four or five ſhort 
years, we find our commerce inter- 
rupted, our ſeamen impreſſed, a ſtate 
governmental officer openly menaced 
and inſulted, our frontiers threaten- 
ed with ſavage deſolation, and our 
adminiſtration maintaining a dead 
ſilence, an aſtoniſhing forbearance 
from complaint ; if we ſee the adher- 
ents, the known organs, of adminiſ- 
tration outrageously clamarous for 
peace and moderation can we ceaſe 
to wonder and admire their wiſdom. 
If we ſee the ſame adminiſtration, 
entering into a treaty even with the 
Barbary powers, and making a pub- 
lic ſacrifice of excellent ſhips and 


large ſums of money as a tribute to 


British Tuftuence. 


ſecure the bleſſings and 

of commercial proſperity—muft we 
not continue to wonder, and admire 
the more ! 

Let us approach but three years 
cloſer to the prefent day—and then 
mark what has been our conduct? 
— The Britiſh obtain a treaty with 
us in conſequence of their depredati- 
ONS. | 


Look on-this picture and on this 
Counterpreſentments— 


The French arreſt our commerce 
as the Britiſh had done, and continue 
to do. But they never impreſſed our 
ſeamen. They never inſulted a ſtate 
governor. Yet, ſtrange to tell, “ our 
voice is now for war.“ The ſoft ac- 
cents of melting commiſeration are 
changed into tones of vengeance, 
The pathetic depicture of warlike cru- 
elty is changed into the ſhrill clamor 
of war. Peace has loſt all her charms, 
and Bellona with the furies, become 
the deities of miniſterial devotion ! 
Can ſuch conduct be called impartial? 
Can it be called by a ſofter name than 
partiality ! 

The taſk would be endleſs to pur- 
ſue, and publiſh all the evidences of 
this ſtrangely diſcordant ſyſtem. 

We have had repeated occaſion to 
notice them, in accounts from Hali- 
fax, Providence, Cape Nichola Mole, 
and various parts of the Weſt In- 
dies; Captain Cochrane's blockade of 
Charleſton laſt year, and taking about 
eleven veſſels out of that port in 48 
hours ; a Britiſh officer on a previous 
occaſion openly and publicly beat up 
for recruits in the ſtreets of that ci- 
ty ; another Britiſh officer not only 
recruited but impressed men in the 
harbour of New York. Veſſels have 
been repeatedly condemned in Britiſh 
courts for having oil, colours, and 
perhaps a few brads on board ; and 
not among the leaſt remarkable is the 
unjuſt pretenſion of ſovereignty, ſet 
up by his Britannic majeſty over à 
certain claſs of our fellow citizens. 


Theſe are only among the facts that 


have been holen least of ; and yet, 
extraordinary to relate, there has ne- 
ver been a message from the execu- 
tive, nor an explanatory report from 
the ſecretary of ſtate, on theſe things: 
the reverſe, a profound filence, is 
obſerved on the ſubject. 

When, from the proper office ſome 
time ago, a liſt was preſented of the 
American veſſels captured, mr. Pick- 
ering did not mention a ſingle veſſel 

by the Britiſh, ( because” 
he ſaid, © be bad not time to make it 
out; although the account made 
out was principally extracted from 
newſpapers which alſo contained the 
accounts of Britiſh captures, and 
which as ordinary a clerk as any in 
the ſecretary's office might have made 
out in the courſe of half a day with 
a pair of ſciſſars and paſte ! 

In the meſſage communicating the 
glaring inſult lately committed on 
the Baltimore, by commodore Loring, 
too notorious to be concealed, it is 
ſaid by authority, perhaps by way of 
extenuation, that this was the first 
offence. No doubt it was the firſt 
offence towards our ſhips of war, be- 
cauſe it was the firſt opportunity, as 
they have been but a few months on 
the ocean in a ſtate of equipment. 
But was the offence the leſs, when 
ſeveral veſſels under convoy of a pri- 
vate armed ſhip, bearing a public com- 
miſſion, were taken and carried into 
Halifax ? 

Americans ! you whom the ſpirit 
of party, ambition, or avarice have 
not yet debaſed—read and recollect 

And then decide, if in theſe facts 
there is not the moſt decifive evidence 
of partiality ! 

This rapid expoſition of facts can- 
not be controverted. Many are the 
| Cauſes which are ſuppoſed to produce 
ſuch baneful effects. We ſhall en- 
deavour to trace a ſource of Britiſh 
fluence, which has not, at leaſt 
within our knowledge, ever been ex- 

plored or expoſed. 

5 It will be remembered that, on the 
concluſion of, the peace of 1783, 
thoſe Americans who forfcited all 
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claims to their country, by baſely 


aiding in the efforts of Britain to ſub- 


ugate it, were thrown as public pen- 
— on her bounty. By the com- 
miſſioners of accounts (of whom lord 
Dorchester, afterwards governor of 
Canada was one) the groſs amount 
of claims was ſo great, that the Bri- 
tiſh government deſpaired of paying 
above a tenth part of them. Eng- 
land had not then relinquiſhed the 
deluſive hope of regaining her aſcen- 
dancy over America. The refugees 
were generally men of extenſive con- 
nexions in America, To ſecure them 
was an object. Not to compenſate 
them for their adherence, would be 
to loſe them. It was ſuggeſted, and 
the plan adopted, that, inſtead of mak- 
ing a full and dire& compenſation for 
their loſſes by the revolution, they 
ſhould be entitled to annuities, each 
to his proportion of proven loſſes in 
the conteſt : this was ultimately ac- 
cepted ; and the loyalists remained 
penſioners of the Britiſh government, 


and ſecured to her intereſts forever. 


To render this policy more effectual, 
the penſions were to be paid in what- 
2 country the penſioner ſhould re- 

It muſt be premiſed, that under 
the plan of the commiſſioners of ac- 
counts the adjuſtment of claims was 
limited to a fixed day, after which no 
further claim was to be received. 
The following facts, extracted from 
the accounts of the Treaſury of 
Great Britain, under the article of 
« Penſions paid to American royal- 
iſts, who deſerted the American cauſe 
at the time of the American revolu- 
tion,” may furniſh ſome intereſting 
conſiderations for the man of reflec- 
tion, 


Years, L. Sterl. 5. d. | 
1786 346,760 8 10 1-2 
1787 140,390 4 61-4 
1788 85,329 16 7 
1789 387,092 7 10 
1790 366,599 3 34 
1791 397,815 16 6 1-2 
1792 471,618 10 614 


1793 589,487 8 1114 
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1794 652,329 19 7 1-2 
1795 723,698 17 5 3-4 


Total, C. Sterl. 4,161,328 7 11 3-4 


Or Dollars. 18,491,458 


After the peace, in 1783, the A- 
mericans who had remained faithful 
to the Britith government, repreſent- 
ed to parliament, that the loſſes they 
had ſuſtained in America, in conſe- 
quence of their attachment to mo- 
narchy, amounted to the ſum of 
C. 10, 358,413, ſterling, to which they 
had a right, according to the treoty of 
peace, and demanded the reimburſe- 
ment; but, by the act of parliament 
paſſed on the recommendation of the 
commiſſion of accounts, this claim was 
reduced and fixed to £.3,033,091. 
Ja the year 1785 they had actually 
received the ſum of C. 2,036,346; 
and of courſe they had nothing more 
to claim than a {mall balance, which, 
by the payments made in 1786, 
87, 88, and 89, was more than ſatis- 
fied. Since that period, up to 1795, 
Incluſive, a new ſum of £.3,301,543 
has been paid to them, which is 
more than double the ſum granted 
by the act, excluſive of the ſums 
paid in 1796, 7, and 8, of which we 
have no account. 

How came this ſurplus of money 
to he granted? How came it, that, 
inſtead of decreaſing in the natural 
courſe of life annuities, they have 
encreaſed up to 1795? Did mr. Ham- 
mond, or has mr. Liston, recommend- 
ed any sufferers to royal bounty ? 

Plain anſwers will ſuperccde all 


comment. 


Lord Hillſborough (celebrated in 
cur revolution for his famous circu- 
lar letter) after having retired from 
the Britiſh cabinet, to make way for 
lord George Germaine, and his poli- 
tics—in a converſation at his ow:1 
table expreſſed himſelf to a clerg y- 
man thus—“ I was always of opini- 
on that our government was wrong, 
in proceeding beyond certain bounds 
with meaſures of coercion; for I 


know that the Americans could have 
been bought with their own gold,” 


Tooughts on a National Agricultural 
Society, or Board of Agriculture, 
Submitted to the Committee of Con. 
gress on the President's Speech of 
1746, recommending Encourage. 
ment to be given to the Agricul. 
ture of the United States, 


HAVE ſeen publiſhed in a Phi- 

ladelphia newſpaper, the report of 
a committee of congrels, on the late 
preſident's recommendation, to en- 
courage improvements in the agricul. 
ture of the Unite! States. That re- 
port contains a plan for the eſtabliſh. 
ment of a National Agricultural So. 
ciety ; and I preſume its publication 
has been made, with a view to invite 
remarks thereon from profeſſional 
men of experience and obſervation 
in that ſcience : It is, therefore, I 
take the liberty, with due reſpect to 
that committee, to give my fenti. 
ments on this intereſting ſubject ; and 
J hope others, fo qualified, will alſo 
accept the invitation thus prudently 

wen. 

In the firſt place, I approve of the 
propoſition for a national ſociety ; 
which, being compoſed principally of 
our repreſentatives, they may be the 
patrons of the art; and to whom all 
communications, from more compe- 
tent, though ſubordinate ſocieties, 
may be made, for the information of 
our citizens at large; and to con- 
vince them of the importauce of theſe 
inſtitutions, and how worthy they 
may be of I-giflative encouragement. 

Being wylelf profeſſional in the 
agricultural line, and of fome expert- 
ence, my attention bas often been 
engaged, on the means neceſſary, or 
which in my opinion ma be molt ule- 
fully adopted for the promotion of 
knowledge and improvement in that 
ſcience. 

Mr. Arthur Vonng. whoſe labovrs 
and publications are ins aluable, notes 
in one of his tours through France 


to acquire agricultural in tormation, 
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that he attended a meeting of a cer- 
tain agricultural ſociety there, which 


did, as all other ſocieties do, that is, 


« they talked politics, and publiſhed 
nonſenſe.” 

The reaſons are evident : for tho” 
the ſocieties may conſiſt of enlight- 
ened men in other reſpects, and of 
gentlemen ſincerely diſpoſed to pro- 
mote improvement; yet, being with- 
out practical or profeſſional know- 
ledge, they may often commit ridi- 
culous errors in judgments and re- 
ports; and as mr. Young ſays, * pub- 
lish nonsense.”” The ſame might take 
place in ſocieties ſimilarly inſtituted, 
to promote agriculture, painting, or 
ſculpture ; and ſuch would take place 
even in the national agricultural foci- 
ety of the United States, under the 
organization as propoſed by the com- 
mittee of congreſs in the report I 
allude to, without ſome alterations 
of, and additions to the plan. 

The United States, from ſeaſons, 
ſoils, and climates, may be divided, 
naturally, into three principal agri- 
cultural diſtricts:— In No. 1, may 
be included all to the northward and 
ealtward of New York, and the molt 
northern parts of that ſtate : In No. 
2, may be included all to the weſt, 
and to the ſouth, as far as the ſou- 
thern boundary of Virginia, and 
Kentucky: In No. 3, may be includ- 
ed the ſtates of North and South Ca- 
rolina, Georgia, and the South Weſ- 
tern Territory. Each of theſe diſ- 
tricts has its capital farmers, planters, 
and graziers; from amongſt whom, 
truſtces might be appointed and em- 
powered to purchaſe 3 or 400, or 
more, acres of land in one body, in 
each diſtrict; to inſtitute a ſeminary 
thereon for agricultural knowled;ze 
and improvement. Each of theſe ſe- 
mmarics might conſiſt of one experi- 
mental, and one practical farm, un- 
der different prof: ſors. On each 
farm might be diſtin& offices on ſome 
approved plan; uniting ſimpliciry, 
convenience, cheapneſs, and Curabi- 


lity, 


IJ. Of the experimental Farms. 


The profeſſor, in each ſeminary, of 
experimental agriculture, ſhould be 
ſo lodged as to be enabled to accom- 
modate his pupils in board, &c. on 
reaſonable terms; which, with a fee 
of 2 or zoo dollars as the price of 
tuition, and a certain ſalary, might 
induce a well-educated profeſſional 
farmer (every way qualified) to ac- 
cept the profeſſorſhip. To theſe 
buildings ſhould be annexed a work- 
ſhop, for making farmer's implements, 
and a library for the profeſſors and 
ſtudent's ; which, with a few *acres 
of land to experiment on (ſuppoſe fif- 
ty) would induce many ſtudents to 
enter, not as ſervants, but as pupils 
and companions to the profeſſor. 


TI. Of the Practical Farms. 


Each practical farm ſhould alſo be 
accommodated with chambers for two 
claſſes of ſtudents. The firſt to be 
obliged to labour with the ſervants, 
at certain hours, and to pay for their 
board ; the other to pay a fee of 2 
or 300 dollars, and for their board, 
&c. and to be treated by the profeſſor, 
as companions and aſſiſtants: Thoſe 
of active diſpoſitions would naturally 
aid in hay-time and harveſt; but this 
to be at their option. To the build- 
ings on this farm, might be annexed 
a library, a work-ſhop for the ſtu- 


dents, a repoſitory for models of all 


implements uſed in huſbandry in all 
nations, and of ſuch as might be re- 
commended by the profeſſors of prac- 
tical and experimental agriculture in 
the ſeveral diſtricts. 


Duties of Trustees. 


The truſtees within each diſtri& 
might meet half-yearly, at the reſ- 
pective ſeminaries, to receive and ex- 
amine the reports of the profeſſors, 
and certify the ſame to the national 
ſociety at the ſeat of congreſs. An 
able ſecretary would be an important 
aſſiſtant to the board of truſtces. 

The practical furms, to be con- 


duced on the ſtricteſt principles of 
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economy, and, under able men, need 
never be any additional expenſe to 
the public, after erecting the build- 
ings, and ſtocking them with every 
thing neceſſary, in the firſt inſtance : 
perhaps they might be ſo improved 
as to pay a good intereſt, indepen- 
dent of thir national utility. 

It is well known that the planters 
and farmers of the United States, 
educate their ſons more liberally than 
the generality of farmers do in any 
other countries. The reaſons are ob- 
vious: We enjoy an equal, happy, 
free government, and are the great- 
eft landholders. But it is to be re- 

tted that this ſame education, 

om the ancient prejudices, or con- 
fined views of thoſe who have the 
direction of our colleges, rather un- 
fits or incapacitates our children for 
farmers : for, being made to devote 
ſo many years in long black robes, 
to the ſtudy of foreign words their 
nerves become as unſtrung, and as 
diſinclined to active life, as their 
robed tutors are ; and therefore they 
reject this moſt liberal of all profeſſi- 
ons, as ſometumes perſonal exertions 
are neceſſary, 

As a correQtive of the unfortu- 
nate habits thus acquired, I propoſe 
the three diſtin& ſeminaries above 
mentioned, to be inſtituted at the 
national expenſe, and to be under the 
government of truſtees, in ſuch man- 
ner as may be moſt adviſeable for 
ſtudents and apprentices, from the 
age of 18 to 21, and even upwards, 

From our youth acquiring agricul- 
tural inſtruction in theſe ſeminaries, 
after a uſual ſchool-education, what 
might not be expected ? Diveſted of 
attachments to the cuſtoms and pre- 
judices of their fathers, and of their 
neighbourhood, which are naturally 
imbibed by witneſſing only one mode 
of culture, they would carry with 
them to their reſpective ſetttlements, 
all the improvements in the art, and 
thus diſſeminate them throughout our 
country. | | 

If agriculture is to be perfected, 
it muſt be done by men thus educat- 


ed : their example and ſucceſs vil 
lead the leſs - inſtructed farmers and 
planters, in due time, to follow them, 
Gentlemen who are defirous to edy. 
cate their ſons to an agricultural li 

would undoubtedly prefer ſending 
them to one of theſe ſeminaries : But, 
from the want thereof, they would 
do well to place them, as pupils, with 
ſuperior farmers, under ſuch condi- 
tions as their reſpective circumſtanc. 
es and views may warrant, Many 
have purchaſed their knowledge by 
dear experience. That “any man 
may be a farmer,” without previous 
education, is a very miſtaken idea. 

II. Of Districts for Agricultural 

Seminaries. 

The queſtions, Where might ſuch 
national ſeminaries be moſt advanta- 
geouſly eſtabliſhed ? and, What rela- 
tion are they to have to the national 
agricultural ſociety propoſed by the 
report of congreſs, firſt alluded to? 
muſt naturally occur. In anſwer to 
the firſt, I would remark, that the 
ſituation is of little national impor- 
tance ; but no doubt each ſtate, each 
county, each . or pariſh, 
within the reſpective di 
wiſh the ſeminary for their diſtrict to 
be in their neighbourhood. As all 
cannot be gratified in this, I preſume 
to name the vicinity of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, for diſtrict No. 1 ; the vici- 
nity of Philadelphia, for diſtrict No. 


2; and the vicinity of Charleſton, 


S. Carolina, diſtrit No. 3. If ſimilar 
ſocieties could be inſtituted in each 
ſtate, near their reſpective ſeats of 
government, and under the patronage 
of the reſpective legiſlatures, the na- 
tional advantages would be multiplied 
to a moſt deſirable extent. The meas 
ſure only wants enlightened patrons 
in the reſpective ſtate ligiſlatures. 


Of the Relation of the Trustees and 
Professors of the subordinate Socie- 
ties, or Seminaries, to the Nati- 
onal Agricultural Society, or Board 
of Agriculture. 
In anſwer to the ſecond queſtion, 

I beg leave to obſerve, that it ought 


ſtrict, would 
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_ 
iment they make (ſu - 
© cr unſucceſafal) the ve 
proceſs, and the reſults thereof: and, 
every ſix months, to make two fair 
copies from their regiſter, to be ſub- 
mitted to the examination of the vi- 


> certify their having pigs. > tn 
; ng 
whatever remarks they might deem 
neceſſary. One copy thereof, it ſhould 
be the duty of the truſtees to tranſ- 
mit by the poſt, to the national agri- 
cultural ſociety, at the ſeat of con- 
greſs ; and to publiſh in the newſpa- 
pers and otherwiſe, from the other 
copy, at leaſt all the ſucceſsful expe- 
riments : though I ſhould wiſh the 
anſucceſsful alſo to be publiſhed. It 
ought, in like manner, to be the du- 

of the profeſſor of the practical 
1 to regiſter each day's labour, 
of each crop, day by day; to note 
| the weather, and ſtate of the ſeaſons, 
and to regular accounts of the 
products, ſales, conſumption, expendi- 
tures, and receipts ; and to ſtate theſe 
nn ſuch method as to ſhow the reſult 
of each crop ſeparately : the whole 
to be ſubmitted, half-yearly, to the 
examination of the truſtees, and to 
be by them certified, tranſmitted to 
the national board of agriculture, and 
publiſhed for general information. 
From theſe half-yearly reports and 
publications, it ſhould be the duty of 
the national ſociety to communicate 
to the preſident of the United States, 
officially, every thing neceſſary on the 


ſubject; and to recommend the ne- 
effary L for ſupporting 
or extending this plan. 

If the profeſſors of experimental 
griculture ſhould be qualified to 
teach the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, and give lectures in chemiſ- 
up, botany, and farriery, their uſe- 
| hulnefs would be greatly increaſed. 
S connected and neceſſary are theſe 
to the gentleman farmer, 


F 


I fhat an additional profeſſor for the 


Purpoſe would be highly honourable 
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to the inſtitution : and if a law pro- 
feſſorſhip were to be added to each of 
theſe diſtrict experimental farms, 
would they — thereby be rendered 
more complete? A competent know- 
ledge of, and attachment to, the 
laws of our country, ought to be eſ- 
teemed an important part of the edu- 
cation of an American farmer. On 
ſuch citizens, government might 


at 
all times, depend, as f. of our 
happy conſtitution, — of a good ad- 


miniſtration. 
A FARMER, 
Of Mifflin County, Pennsylvania. 


Scrap. 

8 2 legiſlators have ſhown they 

are fathers of their country: 
may we never be wanting in grati- 
tude to them! For the farmers, that 
they may not have a ſurplus of pro- 
duce to riſk on the ſeas, they have 
kindly provided a market for that 
ſurplus at home—a ſtanding army, 
which mnft be ſupported. For ſuſ- 
pected aliens and turbulent demo- 
crats, a muzzle and a tranſportation 
bill. As to thoſe patriots who have 
been ſo laviſh as to pledge their lives 
and fortunes to the preſident, they 
alſo are provided for: the preſident 
is authoriſed to accept of their ſer- 
vices as Volunteers; and the two- 
million tax 1s a fit repoſitory for their 
purſes, as it will take much of the 
burden off the ſhoulders of the induſ- 
trious poor, Heaven grant, while it 
moderates, it may not entirely extin- 
guiſh, the flame of patriotiſm which 
they boaſt. | 

NOT A WAR DOG. 


On the Prospect of a War. 
HEN a nation contemplates 
| a war, ſhe ſhould not only 
fit down and count tbe cost, but 
ſhould conſider the CAUSE which 
leads her into the controverſy. To 
apply this principle, it is of impor- 
tance to © the people” of the United 
States, to enquire the cause which 
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urges them to commence hoſtilities 
againſt France. 

By the late arrete of the govern- 
ment of France, all British manu- 
factures are liable te capture, found 
on board neutral ſhips. In conſe- 
quence of this declaration, the Ame- 
ricans are urged to armeng, or, in 
other words, to war, againſt the re- 
public, 

The queſtion then naturally ariſes, 
will the people of the United States 
involve themselves in all the calami- 
ties of war, for the pur hose of pro- 
tecting BRITISH MANUFAC- 
TURES? Will they involve them- 
ſelves in a debt of 40 or 50 millions, 
merely to aid the British merchants 
and manufacturers, in the ſale of all 
the ſuperfluities imported into this 
conntry ? Will they mortgage their 
farms or hazard their lives for the 
ſafety of a trunk of ribands, a box 
of hats, or a caſe of ſhoes? Will 
they entail a debt of millions on their 
children, to ſupport Britiſh merchants 
and manufacturers in the deſtruction 
of our own manufactures 2 

Are not the principal part of the 
Britiſh importations, either /uxurics, 
or ſuch articles as we could manu- 
facture among ourſelves? Will the 
Hatters of America commence war, 
to promote the hatters of England? 
Will the Shoemakers (particularly of 
Lynn) hazard their lives, and be- 
come ſubject to a heavy tax, to ſup- 
port the ſhoemakers of England ? 
Will the Glass manufacturers expole 
themſelves to the diſtreſſing conſe- 
quences of war, to enable the Briſ- 
tol merchants to export the fame to 
the United States ? Will the ſeveral 
manufacturers in America, who are 


now languiſhing under every embar- 


raſſment from Engliſh importations 
be willing to gird on the {ſword and 
fight, to maintain thoſe Engliſhmen, 
who are living on their deſſruction 
Willthe Merchants trading to France, 
Holland, and Spain, engage in a war 
againſt thoſe nations, for the benefit 
of the Engliſh trade? Will the Ho. 
many be ſo far duped into this buſi. 
nels, as to expole their farms to tax. 
ation, to enable a ſet of Britiſh re. 
dents to carry on a commerce, which 
not only deſtroys the manufacture of 
their wool and flax, but by which the 
produce of their farms are not in the 
leaſt benefited ? 

Let the Teomanry conſider what 
nation in Europe has given riſe to 
the price of their beef, flour, and 
other productions. The French have 
been the principal ſource, from 
whence we have receceived the ad- 
vantage of our exportations. What 
folly muſt it be then, for us to enter 
into a war with France, with whom 
we have been thus happily connected, 
to promote the British manufactures, 
which drain our country of 5 or 6 
millions annually, in ſpecie ? Will 
the Suilors enter on board American 
armed veſſels, and ſubject themſelves 
to the loſs of their limbs, to help a 
gang of Britiſh importers ? 

The queſtion, my countrymen, 
imply reſts here, will the FARM- 
ERS, the 'TRADESMEN, and 
MANUFACTURERS engage in a 
war with France, to ſupport the ma- 
nufactures of England, conſiſting 
principally of extravagances, luxu- 
ries, and tuch articles as can be ma- 
nufactured by our own citizens? It 


Britain can lead America into ſuch 


an abſurdity, they will laugh at our 
folly and deſpiſe us for our ignorance. 


A REPUBLICAN. 
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ſhauguration Speech of the President 
of the United States, March 4, 


1797» | 


(6 HEN it was firſt perceiv- 

ed, in early times, that 
no middle courſe for America re- 
mained, between unlimited ſubmil- 
fon to a foreign legiſlature and a to- 
tal independence of its claims; men 
of reflection were leſs apprehenſive 
of danger, from the formidable pow- 
er of fleets and armies, they mult de- 
termine to refit, than from thoſe 
conteſts and diſſentions, which would 
certainly ariſe, concerning the forms 
of government to be inſtituted, over 
the whole, and over the parts of this 
extenſive country. Relying, howe- 
ver, on the purity of their intentions, 
the juſtice of their cauſe, and the 
integrity and intelligence of the peo- 
ple, under an over-ruling Providence, 
which had ſo ſignally protected this 
country from the firſt, the repreſen- 
tatives of this nation, then conſiſt- 
mg of little more than halt its pre- 
{nt numbers, not only broke to piece 
es the chaius which were forging, 
and the rod of iron that was lifted 
up, but frankly cut aſunder the ties 
which had bound them, and launch- 
ed into an ocean of uncertainty. 

& The zeal and ardour of the peo- 
ple, during the revolutionary war, 
lupplying the place of government, 
commanded a degree of order, ſuffi- 
cient at leaſt for the temporary pre- 
ſervation of ſociety, The confeder- 
ation, which was early felt to be ne- 
ceſſary, was prepared from the models 
of the Batavian and Helvetic confe- 
deracies, the only examples which re- 
main, with any detail and precilion, 
in hiſtory, and certainly the only 
ones, which the people at lurge had 
ever conſidered, But, reflacting on 
the ſtriking difference, in ſo many 
Particulars, between this country, 


PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 


and thoſe where a courier may go 
from the feat of government to the 
frontier in a ſingle day, it was then 


certainly foreſeen by ſome, who af. 


liſted in congreſs at the formation of 
it, that it could not be durable. 

« Negligence of its regulations, 
inattention to its recommendations, 
if not difobedience to its authority, 
not only in individuals but in ſtat-s, 
ſoon appeared, with their melancho- 
hy conſequences ; un.verfal lang uor, 
jealouhes, rivalries of ſtates ; decline 
of navigation and commerce; diſ- 
couragement of neceſſary manufac- 
tures ; univerſal fall in the value of 
lands and their produce; contempt 
of public and private faith ; loſs of 
conſideration and credit with foreign 
nations; and, at length, in diſcon- 
tents, animoſities, combinations, par- 
tial conventions, and inſurrection 
threatening ſome great national ca- 
lamity. 

In this dangerous criſis, the peo- 
ple of America were not abandoned. 
by their uſual good ſenſe, preſence 
of mind, relolution, or integrity. 
Meaſures were purſued, to concert 
a plan, to form a more perfect union, 
eſtabliſh juſtice, enſure domeſtic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common de- 
tence, promote the general welfare, 
and ſecure the bleſſings of ubertr. 


The public diſquiſitions, diſcuſſions, - 


and deliberations, iſſued in the pre- 
ſent happy conſtitution of govern- 
ment. 

& Emnloyed in the fervice of my 
country abroad, during the whole 
courſe of theſe tranſactions, I firſt 
ſaw the conſtitution of the United 
States in a foreign country. Ieritat- 
ed by no literary altercation, ani- 
mated by no public. debate, heated 
by no party animolity, I read it with 
great ſatisfaction, as a reſul. of good 
heads, prompted by good hearts 
as an experiments better adapted to 
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the genius, character, ſituation, and 
relations of this nation and coun- 
try, than any which had ever been 
propoſed or ſuggeſted, In its gene- 
ral principles and great outlines, it 
was conformable to ſuch a ſyſtem of 
government as I had ever molt el- 
teemed, and in ſome ſtates, my own 
native ſtate in particular, had con- 
tributed to eſtabliſh, Claiming a 
Tight of ſuffrage in common with my 
fellow-citizens, in the adoption or 
rejection of a conſtitution, which 
was to rule me and my poſlerity, as 
well as them and theirs, I did not 
heſitate to expreſs my approbation of 
it, on all occaſions, in public and in 
private. It was not then, nor has 
been fince, any objection to it, in 
my mind, that the executive and {c- 
nate Were not more permanent. Nor 
have I entertained a thought of pro- 
moting any alteration in it, but ſuch 
as the people themſelves, in the courſe 


of their experience, ſhould fee and 


feel to be neceſſary or expedient, and 
by their repreſentatives in congreſs 
and the ſtate l-giflatures, according 
to the conſtitution itſelf, adopt and 
ordain. 

« Returning to the boſom of my 
country, after a painful feparation 
from it, for ten years, I had the ho- 
nour to be clected to a ſtation under 
the new order of things, and I have 


_ repeatedly laid myſelf under the moſt 


ſerious obligations to ſupport the con- 
ſtitution. The operation of it has 
equalled the moſt ſanguine expecta- 
tions of its friends; and, from an 
habitual attention to it, ſatisfaction 
in its adminiſtration, and delight in 
its effects, upon the peace, order, 
proſperity, and happineſs of the na- 
tion, I have acquired an habitual 
attachment to it, and vencration for 
It, 

„What other form of govern- 
ment, indeed, can fo well deſerve 
our eſteem and love? 

There may be little ſolidity in 
an ancient idea, that congregations 
of men into cities and nations, are 


the moſt pleuſing objects in the fight 


of ſuperior intelligencies : but this 
is very certain, that to a benevolent 
human mind, there can be no ſpec. 
tacle preſented by any nation, more 
pleaſing, more noble, majeſtic, or 
auguſt, than an aſſembly like that 
which has ſo often been ſeen in this 
and the other chamber of congreſs ; 
of a government, in which the ex- 
ecutive authority, as well as that of 
all the branches of the legiſlature, 
are exerciſed by citizens ſelected, at 
regular periods, by their neighbours, 
to make and execute laws for the 
general good. Can any thing eſſen- 
tial, any thing more than mere or- 
nament and decoration, be added to 


this by robes or diamonds ? Can au- 


thority he more amiable or reſpecta- 
ble, when it deſcends from accidents, 
or inſtitutions eſtabliſhed in remote 
antiquity, than when it ſprings freſh 
trom the hearts and judgments of an 
honeſt and enlightened people ? For, 
it is the people only that are repre. 
ſented : it is their power and majeſ- 
ty, that is reflected, and only for 
their good, in every legitimate go- 
vernment, under whatever form it 
may appear. The exiſtence of ſuch 
a government as ours, for any length 
of time, is a full proof of a general 
diſſemination of knowledge and vir- 
tue, throughout the whole body of 
the people. And what object of con- 
ſideration more pleaſing than this can 
be preſented to the human mind ? It 
national pride is ever juſtifiable or 
excuſable, it is when it ſprings, not 
from power or riches, grandeur or 
glory, but from conviction of nati- 
onal innocence, information, and be- 
nevolcuce. 

In the midſt of theſe pleaſing 
ideas, we ſhould be unfaithful to our- 
ſelves, if we ſhould ever loſe fight 
of the danger to our liberties, if 
any thing partial or extraneous ſhould 
infect the purity of our free, fair, 
virtuous, and independent elections. 
If an election is to be determined by 
a majority of a ſingle vote, and that 
can be procured by a party, through 
artificc or corruption, the government 
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may be the choice of a party, for 
its own ends, not of the nation, for 
the national good. If that ſolitary 
ſuffrage can be obtained by foreign 
nations, by flattery or menaces ; by 
fraud or violence ; by terror, intrigue, 
or venality; the government may 
not be the choice of the American 

le, but of foreign nations. It 
may be foreign nations who govern 
us, and not we the people, who go- 
vern ourſelves. And candid men will 
acknowledge, that, in ſuch caſes, 
choice would have little advantage 
to boaſt of, over lot or chance. 

« Such is the amiable and inter- 
eſting ſyſtem of government (and ſuch 
are {ome of the abuſes to which it 
may be expoſed) which the people of 
America have exhibited, to the ad- 
miration and anxiety of the wiſe and 
virtuous of all nations, for eight 
years; under the adminiſtration of 
a citizen, who, by a long courſe of 
great actions, regulated by prudence, 
juſtice, temperance, and fortitude ; 


conducting a people, inſpired with 


the ſame virtues, and animated with 
the ſame ardent patriotiſm and love 
of liberty, to independence and peace, 
to increaſing wealth and unexampled 
proſperity ; has merited the grati- 
tude of his fellow-citizens, command- 
ed the higheſt praiſes of foreign na- 
tions, and ſecured immortal glory 
with poſterity. 

In that retirement which is his 
vcluntary choice, may he long live 
to enjoy the delicious recollection of 
his ſervices, the gratitude of man- 
kind ; the happy fruits of them to 
himſelf and the world, which are dai- 
ly inertaſing; and that ſplendid proſ- 
pect of the future fortunes of his 
country, which is opening from year 
to year. His name may be {till a 
rampart, and the knowledge that he 
lives a bulwark, againſt all open 
or ſecret enemies of his country's 
peace, | 

This example has been recom- 
mended to the imitation. of his ſuc- 
ceſſors, by both houſes of congreſs, 
aud by the voice of the legiſlatures 
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and the people, throughout the na- 
tion. 

On this ſubject it might become 
me better to be ſilent, or to ſpeak 
with diffidence: But, as ſomething 
may be expected, the occaſion, I hope, 
will be admitted as an apology, if 1 
venture to ſay, that—if a preference, 
upon principle, of a free republican 
government, formed upon long and 
ſerious reileftion, after a diligent and 
unpartial enquiry after truth; if an 
attachment to the conſtitution of the 
United States, and a conſcientious 
determination to fupport it, until it 
{hall be altered by the judgments and 
wiſhes of the people, expreſſed in the 
mode preſcribed in it; if a reſpect- 
ful attention to the conſtitutions of 
the individual ſtates, and a conſtant 
caution and delicacy towards the 
fate governments; if an equal and 
impartial regard to the rights, inter- 
eſts, honor, and happineſs of all the 
ſtates in the union, without prefer- 
ence or regard to a northern or {ou- 
thern, eaſtern or weitern poſition, 
their various political opinions on un- 
eſſential points, or their perſonal at- 
tachments; if a love of virtuous 
men of all parties and denominati- 
ons ; if a love of ſcience and letters, 
and a wiſh to patronize every ration- 
al effort to encourage ſchools, col- 
leges, univerſities, academies, and 
every inſtitution for propagating 
knowledge, virtue, and religion a- 
mong all claſſes of the people ; not 
only for their benign influence on 
the happineſs of life, in all its ſtages 
and claſſes, and of ſociety in all its 
forms ; but, as the only means of 
preſerving our conſtitution from its 
natural enemies, the ſpirit of ſophiſ- 
try, the ſpirit of party, the ſpirit of 
intrigue, profligacy, and corruption, 
and the peſtilence of foreign influ- 
ence, which is the angel of deſtruc- 
tion to elective governments; it a 
love of equa! laws, of juſtice and 
humanity, in the interior adminiſtra- 
tion; if an inclination to improve 
agriculture, commerce, and manufac- 
tures for necellity, convenience, and 
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defence; if a ſpirit of equity and 
humanity, towards the aboriginal na- 
tions of America, and a diſpoſition 
to meliorate their condition, by in- 
clining them to be more fricndly to 
us, — our citizens to be more friend- 
ly to them; if an inflexible determi- 
nation to maintain peace and invio- 
lable faith, with all rations, and that 
ſyſtem of neutrality and impartiali- 
ty, among the belligerent powers of 
Lurope, which has been adopted by 
this government, and ſo ſolemnly 
ſanctioned by both houſes of con- 
greſs, and applauded by the legifla- 
tures of the ſtates and the public 
opinion, until it thatl he otherwiſe 
ordained by congreſs ; if a perſonal 
efreem for the French nation, formed 
in a reſidence of ſeven years, chiefly 
among them, and a ſincere deſire to 
preſerve the fricudſhip which has 
been ſo much tor the honour and in- 
tereſt of both nations; if, while the 
conſcious honor and integrity of the 
people of America, and the internal 
ſentiment of their own power and 
energies mull be preſ-rved ; an earn- 
cit endravour to inveſtigate every 
zuſt cauſe, and remove every colour- 
able pretence, of complaint; if an 


intention to purſue, by amicable ne- 


gociation, a reparation for the inju- 
ries that have been committed on the 
commerce of our fellow-citizens by 
whatever nation; an it ſucceſs can- 
not be obtained, to lay the facts be- 
fore the legitlature, that they may 
confider, what further meaſures the 
honor and intereſt of the government 
and its conſtitucnts demand ; if a re- 
ſolution to do juſtice, as far as may 
depend upon me, at all times, and 
to all nations, and maintain peace, 
friendſhip and benevol-nce with all 
the world; if an unſhaken confidence 
in the honor, ſpirit, and reſources of 
the American people, on which I 
have fo often bazarded my all, and 


never been deceived. ; if elevated ide- 


as of the high deſtinies of this coun- 
try, and of my own dutics towards 
i, founded on a knowledge of the 
Mor al principles and intellectual im- 


provements of the people, deeply en. 
graven on my mind in early life, and 
not obſcured but exalted by experi- 
ence and age; — And, with humble 
reverence I feel it my duty to add, 
if a veneration for the religion of a 
people, who profeſs and call them. 
ſelves Chriſtians, and a fixed reſolu- 
tion to conſider a decent reſpect for 
Chriſtianity, among the beſt recom. 
mendations for the public ſervicez 
can enable me, in any degree to com- 
ply with your wiſhes, it ſhall be 
itrenuous endeavour, that this ſaga. 
cious injunction of the two houſes 
{hall not be without effect. 

« With this great example before 
me; with the ſenſe and ſpirit, the 
faith and honor, the duty and inter- 
eſt of the ſame American people, 
pledged to ſupport the conſtitution 
of the United States, I entertain no 
doubt of its continuance in all its 
energy ; and my mind is prepared, 
without hefiation, to lay myſelf un. 
der the moſt ſolemn obligations to 
ſupport it, to the utmoſt of my pow- 
er. 

« And may that Being, who is 
Supreme over All, the patron of or- 
der, the fountain of jultice, and the 
protector, in all ages of the world, 
of virtuous liberty, continue his bleſ- 
ſing upon this nition and its govern- 
ment, and give it all poſlible ſucceſe 
and duration, conſiſtent with the 
ends of his providence.” 


JOHN ADAMS. 


Speech of tbe President of the Unit- 
el States, extra Session, May, 
1798. 

Gentlemen of the Senate, and 

Centlemen of the Hause of Repre- 

Sentiiitt.s. 


T HE perſonal inconveniences to 


the menbers of the ſenate and of 
the houic of repreſentatives, in leav- 
ing their families and private affairs, 
at this ſeaſon of the vcar, are fo ob- 
vious, that I the more re.;-ct the ca- 
traordinary occaſion, which has ret 
dercd the covention of colyrels ine 
diſpenſible. 
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It would have afforded me the 
higheſt ſ atis faction, to have been able 
to congratulate you, on a reſtoration 
of peace to the nations of Europe, 
whoſe animoſities have endangered 
our tranquillity, But we have ſtill 
abundant cauſe of gratitude to the 
Supreme Diſpenſer of national bleſ- 
fings, for general health and promiſ- 
ing ſeaſons; for domeſtic and focial 
happiaeis ; for the rapid progreſs and 
ample acquiſitions of induſtry, through 
extenſive territories ; for civil, poli- 
tical, and religious liberty. Whule 
other ſtates are deſolated with for- 
eign war, or convulied with inteſ- 
tine diviſions, the United States pre- 
ſent the plealing proſpect of a nati- 
on governed by mild and equal laws; 
generally ſatisked with the poſſeſſion 
of their riglits; neither envying the 
advantages, nor fearing the power 
of other nations; ſolicitous only for 
the maintenance of order and juſtice, 
and the preſervation of liberty; in- 
creaſing daily in their attachment to 
a ſyſtem of government, in propor- 
tion to their experience of its utility; 
yielding a ready and general obedi- 
ence to laws flowing from the reaſon, 
2nd reſting on the only ſolid foun- 
dation, the affections of the people. 

It is with extreme regret, that I 
fhall be obliged to turn your thoughts 
to other circumſtances, which admo- 
niſh us, that ſome of theſe felicities 
may not be laſting. But, if the tide 
cf our proſperity is full, and a re- 
flux commencing, a vigilant circum» 
beaion becomes us; that we may 
meet our reverſes with fortitnde, and 

tricate ourſelves from their conſe- 
quences with all the {kill we poſſets, 
and all the efforts in our power. 

In giving to congreſs, informati- 
on of the ſtate of the union, and rg- 
commencing to their conſideration 
ſuch meaſures, as appear to me to 
be neceſſary or expedient, according 
to my conſtitutional duty, the cau!l- 
& and the objects of the preſent ex- 
taordinary ſeſſion will be explained, 
After the preſident of the United 
States received information, that the 


French government had expreſſed 
ferious diſcontents at ſome proceed. 
ings of the government of theſe 
ſtates, ſaid to affect the intereſts of 
France, he thought it expedient to 
ſend to that country, a new miniſ- 
ter, fully inſtructed to enter on ſuch 
amicable diſcuſſions, and to give ſuch 
candid explanations as might happily 
remove the diſcontents and ſuſpici- 
ons of the French government, and 
vindicate the conduct of the United 
States. For this purpoſe, he ſelect- 
ed from among his fellow-citizens, a 
character whole integrity, talents, 
experience, and ſervices had placed 
him in the rank of the moſt eſteemed 
and reſpected in the nation. The 
direct object of his miſſion, was ex- 
preſſed in his letter of credence to 
the French republic; being “ to 
maintain that good underſtanding, 
which, from the commencement of 
the alliance, had ſubſiſted between 
the two nations; and to efface un- 
favorable impreſſions, baniſh ſuſ- 
picions, and reſtore that cordiality, 
which was at once the evidence 
and pledge of a friendly union.“ 
And his inſtructions were to the ſame 
effect, „ faithfully to repreſent the 
« diſpoſition of the government and 
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people of the United States, their 


« difpolition being one; to remove 
&« jealouſies, and obviate complaints, 
by ſhowing that they were ground- 
„ leſs; to reſtore that mutual con- 
& fidence, which had been ſo unfor- 
« tunately and injuriouſly impaired, 
« and to explain the relative inter- 
&« eſts of both countries, and the re- 
“ al ſentiments of his own.” 

A miniſter thus ſpecially commiſ- 
Honed, it was expected, would have 
proved the inſtrument of reſtoring 
mutual confidence between the two 
republics. The firſt ſtep of the French 
government correſponded with that 
expectation. A few days before his 
arrival at Paris, the French miniſter 
of foreign relations informed the 
American miniſter, then reſident at 
Paris, of the formalities to be ob- 
ſerved by huntelt in taking leave, 
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and by his ſucceſſor preparatory to 
his reception. Theſe formalities they 
obſerved, and, on the ninth of De- 
cember, preſented officially to the 
minifter of foreign relations, the one 
a copy of his letters of recall, the 
other a copy of his letters of cre- 
dence. 

Theſe were laid before the exe- 
cutive directory. Two days after- 
wards, the miniſter of foreign rela- 
tions informed the recalled American 
miniſter—that the executive directo- 
ry had determined not to receive ano- 
ther miniſter plenipotentiary from 
the United States, until after the 
redreſs of grievances demanded of 
the American government, and which 
the French republic had a right to 
expect from it. The American mi- 
niſter immediately endeavoured to 
aſcertain, whether, by refuſing to re- 
ceive him, it was intended, that he 
fhould retire from the territories of 
the French republic ; and verbal an- 
ſwers were given, that ſuch was the 
intention of the directory. For his 
own juſtification, he defired a writ- 
ten anſwer : but obtained none, un- 
til towards the laſt of January; when, 
receiving notice in writing to quit 
the territories of the republic, he 
proceeded to Amſterdam, where he 
propoled to wait for initructions 
from this government. During his 
reſidence at Paris, cards of hoſpita- 
lity were refuſed him, and he was 
threatened with being ſubjected to 
the juriſdiction of the miniſter of po- 
tice : but, with becoming firmneſs, 
he inſiſted on the protection of the 
taw of nations, due to him as the 
known miniſter of a foreign power, 


You will derive further information 


from his diſpatches, which will be 
laid before you. 

As it is often neceſſary, that na- 
tions ſhould treat, for the mutual 
advantage of their affairs, and eſpe- 
cially to accommodate and terminate 
differences; and as they can treat 
only by miniſters, the right of em- 
baſſy is well known and eſtabliſhed, 
by the law and uſuge of nations. 


The refulal on the part of France tg 
receive and hear our miniſter, is then 
the denial of a right: but the refuſ. 
al to receive him, until we have ac. 
ceded to their demands, without dif. 
cuſhon and without inveſtigation, is 
to treat us neither as allies, nor as 
friends, nor as a ſovereign ſtate, 

With this condu& of the French 
government, it will be proper to take 
into view, the public audience given 
to the Jate miniſter of the United 
States, on his taking leave of the ex. 
ecutive directory. The ſpeech of the 
preſident diſcloſes ſentiments more 
alarming than the refuſal of a miniſ- 
ter, becauſe more dangerous to our 
independence and union; and at the 
fame time ſtudiouſly marked with in- 
dignitics towards the government of 
the United States. It evinces a dif. 
polition to ſeparate the people of the 
United States from the government; 
to perſuade them that they have dif. 
ferent affections, principles, and in- 
tereſts, from thoſe of their fellow. 
citizens, whom they themſclves have 
choſen to manage their common con- 
cerns ; and thus to produce diviſions 
fatal to our peace, Such attempts 
ought to be repelled, with a deciſion 
which {hall convince France and the 
world, that we are not a degraded 
people; humiliated under a colonial 
fpirit of fear and ſenſe of inferiority, 
fitted to be the miſerable inſtruments 
of foreign influence, and regardleſs 
of national honour, character, and 
intereſt. 

I ſhould have been happy to have 
thrown a veil over theſe tranſactions, 
if it had been poſſible to conceal 
them; bur they have paſted on the 
great theatre of the world, in the 
face of all Europe and America; 
and with ſuch circumſtances of pub- 
licity and folemnity, that they can- 
not be difyuiſed, and will not ſoon 
be forgotten: they have inflicted a 
wound in the American breatl. 

It is my ſincere deſire, however, 
that it may be healed. It is my ſin- 
cere delire, and in this I prefume 1 
concur with you and with our conti. 
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and friend- 


wents, to 8 
ſhip with all nations: and, believing, 
that neither the honour nor the inter- 
eſt of the United States abſolutely 
forbid the repetition of advances, for 


ſecuring theſe deſirable objects with 
France, I ſhall inſtitute a freſh at- 
tempt at negotiation ; and ſhall not 
fail to promote and accelerate an ac- 
commodation, on terms compatible 
with the rights, duties, intereſts, and 
honour of the nation. If we have 
committed errors, and theſe can be 
demonſtrated, we ſhall be u illing to 
correct them: If we have done 1nju- 
ries, we ſhall be willing on convic- 
tian to redreſs them. And equal mea- 
ſures of juſtice we have a right to ex- 
pet from France and every other na- 
tion 


The diplomatic intercourſe between 
the United States and France being 
at preſent ſuſpended, the government 
has no means of obtaining official 
information from that country: ne- 
rertheleſs, there is reaſon to believe, 
that the executive directory paſſed a 
decree, on the ſecond of March laſt, 


contravening, in part, the treaty of 


amity and commerce of one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ſeventy-eight, in- 
jurious to our lawful commerce, and 
endangering the lives of our citizens. 
A copy of this decree will be laid be- 
fore you. 

While we are endeavouring to ad- 
jaſt all our differences with France, 
by amicable negotiation, the progreſs 
of the war in Europe, the depredati- 
ons on our commerce, the perſonal 
injuries to our citizens, and the ge- 
feral complexion of affairs, render it 
my indiſpenſable duty to recommend 
to your conſideration, effectual mea- 
ſures of defence. 

The commerce of the United States 
tas become an intereſting object of 
attention, whether we conſider it in 
relation to the wealth and finances, 
or the ſtrength and reſources of the 
nation. With a fea coaſt of near two 

ouſand miles in extent, opening a 
vide field for hferies, navigation, and 
commerce, a great portion of our ci- 
wens naturally apply their induſtry 
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and enterprize to thoſe objects. Any 


ſerious and permanent injury to com- 
merce, would not fail to produce 
the moſt embarraſſing diſorders: to 
prevent it from being undermined and 
deſtroyed, it is eſſential that it receive 
an adequate protection. 

The naval eftabliſhment muſt oc- 
cur to every man who confiders the 
injuries committed on our commerce, 
and the inſults offered to our citizens, 
and the deſcription of the veſſels by 
which theſe abuſes have been practiſ- 
ed. As the ſufferings of our mer- 
cantile and ſeafaring citizens cannot 
be aſcribed to the omiſſion of duties 
demandable, conſidering the neutral 
ſituation of our country, they are to 
be attributed to the hope of impuni- 
ty, ariſing from a ſuppoſed inability 
on our part to afford protection. Lo 
reſiſt the conſequences of ſuch im- 
preſſions on the minds of foreign na- 
tions, and to guard againſt the de- 
gradation and ſervility which they 
muſt finally ſtamp on the American 
character, is an important duty of 
government. | 

A naval power, next to the militia, 
is the natural defence of the United 
States. The experience of the laſt 
war, would be ſuiticieat to ſhow, 
that a moderate naval force, ſuch as 
would be eaſily within the preſent 
abilities of the union, would have 
been ſufficient to have baffled many 


formidable tranſportations of troops 


from one ſtate to another, which were 
then practiſed. Our fea coaſts, from 
their great extent, are more eaſily 
annoyed, and more eafily defended, 
by a naval force, than any other. 
With all the materials our country 


abounds : In ſkill, our naval architects 


and navigators are equal to any ; and 
commanders and ſeamen will not be 
wanting. 

But, although the eſtabliſhment of 
a permanent ſyſtem of naval defence 
appears to be requiſite, I am ſenſible 
it cannot be formed ſo ſpeedily and 
extenſively, as the preſent criſis de- 
mands. Hitherto, I have thought pro- 
per to prevent the ſailing of armed 
veſſels, except on voyages to the Eaſt 
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Indies, where 1 uſage and the 
danger from pirates appeared to ren- 
der the permiſſion proper: Yet, the 
reſtriction has originated ſolely from 
a wiſh to prevent colluſions with the 

wers at war, contravening the act 
of congreſs of june, one thouſand 
ſeven hundred and ninety- four; and 
not from any doubt entertained by 
me of the policy and propriety of 
permitting our veſſels to employ means 
of defence, while engaged in a law- 
ful foreign commerce. It remains for 
congreſs to preſcribe ſuch regulations 
as will enable our ſeataring citizens 
to defend them{zlves, againit viola- 
tions of the law of nations; and at 
the ſame time reſtrain thein, from 
committing acts of hoſtility againſt 
the powers at war. In addition to 
this voluntary proviſion for defence, 
by individual citizens, it appears to 
me neceſſary to equip the trigates, 
and provide other veſlels of interior 
force, to take under convoy ſuch 
merchant veſſels as ſhall remain un- 
armed. 

The greater part of the cruiſers, 
whoſe depredations have been moſt 
injurious, have been built, and ſome 
ot them partially equipped in the U- 
nited States. Although an effectual 
remedy may be attended with dith- 
culty, yet, I have thought it my duty 
to preſent the ſubject generally to 
your confideration. If a mode can 
be deviſed, by the wiſdom of con- 
pres, to prevent the reſources of the 

nited States from being converted 
into the means of annoying our trade, 
a great evil will be prevented. With 
the ſame view, I think it proper to 
mention, that ſome of our citizens 
refident abroad have fitted out pri- 
vateers, and others have voluntarily 
taken the command, or entered on 
board of them, and committed ſpo- 
hations on the commerce of the U- 
nited States. Such unnatural and 
iniquitous practices can be reſtrained 
only by ſevere puniſhments. 

But, beſides a protection of our 
commerce on the ſeas, I think it high- 
ly neceſſary to protect it at home, 
where 1t 1s collected in our moſt im- 


rtant ports. The diſtance of the 

nited States from Europe, and the 
well known promptitude, ardour, and 
courage of the people, in defence of 
their country, happily diminiſh the 
probability of invaſion: nevertheleſs, 
to guard againit ſudden and predato- 
ry incurſions, the fituation of ſome 
of our principal ſeaports demands 
your conſideration. And as our coun- 
try is vulnerable in other intereſts, 
beſides thoſe of its commerce, you 
will ſeriouſly deliberate, whether the. 
means of general defence ought not 
to be increaſed, by an addition to the 
regular artillery and cavelry, and by 
arrangements for forming a provit- 
onal army. 

With the ſame view, and as a mea- 
ſure, which, even in a time of uni- 
verſal peace, ought not to be neglect- 
ed, I recommend to your conſidera- 
tion, a teviſion of the laws for or- 
ganizing, arming, and diſciplining 
the militia, to render that natural and 
ſafe defence of the country, efficaci- 
ous. 

Although it is very true, that we 
ought not to involve ourſelves in the 
political ſyſtem of Europe, but to 
keep ourſelves always diſtinct and ſe- 
parate from it, it we can; yet, to 
effect this ſeparation, early, punctual, 
and continual information, of the cur- 
rent chain of events, and of the po- 
litical projects in contemplation, is no 
leſs neceſſary, than if we were ditect- 
ly concerned in them. It is neceſſa- 
ry, in order to the diſcovery of the 
efforts made to draw us into the vor- 
tex, in ſeaſon, to make preparations 
againſt them. However we may con- 
{:der ourſelves, the maritime and com- 
mercial powers of the world will 
conſider the United States of Ame- 
rica, as forming a weight in that ba- 
lance of power in Europe, which 
never can be forgotten or neglecte 
It would not only be againſt our in- 
tereſt, but it would be doing wrong, 
to one-half of Europe at leaſt, if we 
ſhould voluntarily throw ourſelves in- 
to either ſcale. It is a natural 
cy, for a nation that itudies to be neu- 
tral, to conſult with other nation 
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in the ſame ſtudies and pur- 
ſuits. At the ſame time that mea- 
ſures might be purſued with this 
view, our treaties with Pruſſia an 
Sweden, one of which is expired an 
the other near expiring, night be re- 
newed. 


Gentlemen of the House of Repre- 


Sentatives. 


It is particularly your province to 
conſider the ſtate of the public financ- 


es; and to adopt ſuch meaſures reſ- 


pecting them as exigencies ſhall be 
found to require. The preſervation 
of public credit, the regular extin- 
guiſhment of the public debt, and a 
proviſion of funds, to defray any ex- 
traordinary expenſes, will of courſe 
call for your ſerious attention. Al- 
though the impoſition of new bur- 
dens cannot be, in itſelf, agreeable ; 
yet there is no ground to doubt, that 
the American people will expect from 
you ſuch meaſures, as their actual 
engagements, their preſent ſecurity, 
future intereſts, demand. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Repre- 
Sentatives. 


The preſent ſituation of our coun- 
try impoſes an obligation, on all the 
departments of government, to adopt 
an explicit and decided conduct. In 
my ſituation, an expoſition of the 
principles, by which my adminiſtra- 


tion will be governed, ought not to 


be omitted, | 

It is impoſſible to conceal from 
ourſelves, or the world, what has 
been before obſerved, that endea- 
vours have been employed to foſter 
and eſtabliſh a diviſion between the 
government and people of the Unit- 
ed States. To inveſtigate the cauſes 
which have encouraged this attempt, 
is not neceſſary. But to repel, by 
decided and united councils, infinua- 
tions ſo derogatory to the honour, 
and aggreſſions ſo dangerous to the 
conſtitution, union, and even inde- 
pendence of the nation, is an indiſ- 
penfable duty. 


It muſt not be permitted to be 
doubted, whether the people of the 
United States will ſupport the go- 
vernment, eſtabliſhed by their vo- 
luntary conſent, and appointed by 
their free choice ; or whether, by ſur- 
rendering themſelves to the directi- 
on of foreign and domeſtic factions, 
in oppoſition to their own govern- 
ment, they will forfeit the honoura- 
ble ſtation they have hitherto main- 
tained, 

For myſelf, having never been in- 
different to what concerned the in- 
tereſts of my country ; devoted the 
beſt part of my life to obtain and 
ſupport its independence; and con- 
ſtantly witneſſed, the patriotiſm, fide- 
lity, and perſeverance of my fellow- 
citizens, on the moſt trying occaſi- 
ons; It is not for me to heſitate, or 
abandon a cauſe in which my heart 
has been fo long engaged. 

Convinced, that the conduct of 
the government has been juſt and 
impartial to foreign nations ; that 
thoſe internal regulations which have 
been eſtabliſhed by law, for the pre- 
ſervation of peace, are in their na- 
ture proper, and that they have been 
fairly executed; nothing will ever 
be done by me to impair the national 
engagements ; to innovate upon prin- 
ciples, which have been ſo deliberate- 
ly and uprightly eſtabliſhed ; or to 
ſurrender, in any manner, the rights 
of the government, To enable me 
to maintain this declaration, I rely, 
under God, with entire confidence, 
on the firm and enlightened ſupport 
of the national legiſlature, and upon 
the virtue and patriotiſm of my fel- 


| low-citizens. 


JOHN ADAMS. 


Answer of the Senate. 


SIR, 

THE ſenate of the United States 
requelt you to accept their acknow- 
ledgments, for the comprehenſive and 
intereſting detail you have given, in 
your ſpeech to both houſes of con- 
greſs, on the cxiſting ſtate of the 
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While we regret the neceſſity of 
the preſent meeting of the legiſlature, 
we wiſh to expreſs our entire appro- 
bation of your conduct in convening 
it, on this momentous occaſion. 

I'D ſupcrintendence of our nati- 

nal faith, honour, and dignity, be- 
ing. in a Krrat meature, conſtituti- 
onally depeiited with the executive, 


we obſerve, with fingular fat'sfacti- 


on, the vigilance, firmn-ſ% and promp- 
titude, exnihited | by vou, in this cri- 
tical ſtate of our public affairs; and 
from thence derive an evidence and 
P.. ledge of the rect: tn, ie and wrerrity 
of your odminiſtratian. And we re 
ſ-niible, i: is an object of primary 
importance, that each branch of the 
government thould a _ Ta language 
and ſyſtem of coir! winch fd 
be cool, juſt, and FO . but 
firm. explicit, nfl decided. 

We wrc equaſly defirous, with you, 
to preſerve peice wy trim ſhip wich 
all nations, ani ary happy to be in- 
formed, that neither the honour nor 
intereſts of the United States forbid 
advances for le 1 - 4jofe deſirable 

objects, by amis ahle is negotiation, with 
the Freun ich republic. This method 
of adjuſting national differences is 
not only the moſt mild, but the moſt 
rational and humane ; and, with go- 
vernments Gipoicd to be juſt, can 
ſcidom al of ſucceſs, when fairly, 
candidly, and ſincerely uſed, If we 
have committed crrors, ani can be 

made ſenſiole of them, we avree with 
you in opinion, that we ought to 
correct them, and compeniute the 
injuries which mer bave been con- 
frouent thereon 3 aud we truſt, the 
French republic will bo tuna by 
the tame juſt and benvvolent brinci- 
ples of national pul cy. 

Ve do, there tore, molt ſincerely 
approve of your d termination to 
promote and accelerate am accommo- 
dution of our exiſting aftrences with 
that republic by negotiation, on terms 
compatible with the riglits, duties, 
intereſts, and honcur or cur nation. 


And you mayreſt alurcd of our molt 


cordial co-operation, ſo far as it 
become neceſſary, in this purſuit. 

Peace and harmony with all nati. 
ons is our ſincere with ; but ſuch be. 
ing the lot of humanity, that nations 
will not always reciprocate peaceable 
diſpolitions, it is our firm belief, that 
eflectual meaſures of defence will 
tend to inſpire thut national ſelf-re. 
ſpect and confhdence at home, which 
is the unfailing ſource of reſpectabil- 
ity abroad, to check aggreifion and 
prevent war. 

While we are endeavouring to ad- 
juſt our differences with the French 
republic by amicable negotiation, the 
progreſs of the war in Europe, the 
derredations on our commerce, the 
p-rional injuries to our citizens, and 
the general complezion of affairs, 
prove to us your vigilant care in re- 
commending to our attention effec. 
ual meatures for defence. 

Thoſe which you recommend, whe. 


ther they relate to external defence, 


by permitting our citizens to arm for 
the purpoſe of repeiling aggreſſions 


on their commercial rights, and by 


providing ſea convoys, or to internal 
defence, by increaſing the eſtabliſh- 


ments of artillery and cavalry, by 


forming a proviſhonel army, by re- 


viiing the militia laws, and fortify- 


ing, more completely, our ports and 
harbours ; will meet our conſtdera- 
tion, under the int.acnce of the ſame 
juſt regard for the ſecurity, intereſt, 
and lionour of our country, which 
dictated your recommen. ations 

Practices fo unnatural an iniquit- 
ous, as thoſe you ſtate, of our own ci- 
tiz uus, Converting the ur property and 
perſtwal exertions int te means of 
ing cur trade, at... :njuri ing their 
fellew=-citizens, dclerve legal tevert- 
ty, ColLmeti curate with their turpi- 
tude. 

Although the fenate believe, that 
the proſperity ane henpinets of our 
country do not depend on genera? 
and extenſive political CONNeX10N5 
with Europuan nations; vet, we cal 
never loſe flit of the proprittyy as 


well as neceſſity, of enabling the ex- 
ecutive, by ſufficient and liberal ſup- 

ies, to maintain, and even extend 
our foreign intercourſe, as exigen- 
cies may require, repoſing full confi- 
dence in the executive, in whom the 
conſtitution has placed the powers of 
negotiations 

We learn, with fincere concern, 
that attempts are in operation to alt- 
enate the aſtections of our fellaw-ci- 
tizens from e government. At- 
tempts ſo wick, wherever they ex- 
iſt, cannot fail to ext ite our u ere 
abhorrence. A government choſe. 
by the people for their own fab. os 
and hapyine[:, and calculated to ſe- 
cure both, cannot loſe their affection, 
ſo long as its adminiſtration purſues 
the principles upon which it was 
erected. And your reſolution to ob- 
ſerve a conduct juſt and impartial to 
all nations, a ſacred regard to our 
nation: engagements, and not to 
unpair the rights of our government, 
contains principles which cannot fail 
to ſecure to your adminiſtration the 
ſupport of the national legiflature, 
to render abortive every attempt to 
excite dangerous jealoub; es among us, 
and to convince the world that our 
government, and your adminiſtration 
of it, cannot be ſeparated from the 
affectionate ſupyort of every good 
citizen. And the ſenate cannot ſuf- 
ter the preſent orcalion to pats, with- 
out thus publicly and ſolemnly EX= 
preſiing their attachment to the con- 
ſtitution and government of their 
country; and, as they hold themſelves 
reſponlible to che ir conſtitue its, their 
(onſciences, and their God, it is their 
determination, by all their exertion3, 
to repel every attempt to alienate 
tie affe ions of the peopl: e from the 
$0 er ament, to highly injurious to 
we honour, !:t-rv, and independence 
ef the United States, 

We are happy, fince our ſentiments 


on the ſubject ure in perfect uniſon 
W. th yours, in this public manner to 

clare, that we believe the conduct 
ef the govermnent has been juſt and 
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impartial to foreign nations, and that 
thoſe internal regulations which have 
been eſtabliſhed for the preſervation 
of peace, ar: in their nature proper, 
and have been fairly executed. 

Ang we are equally happy in poſ- 
ſeſſing an entire conhlence in your 
abilities and e excrtions, in Jour ſtati- 
on, to maintain, untariaſhed, the ho- 
nour, preſerve ths peace, and ſupport 
the indepentlence of our country; to 
acquire and eftabliſh which, in con- 
nexion with your fellow-citizens, has 
been the v.rtuous effort of a princi- 
pal part of your life. 

Lo uid vou in the honourable and 
arduous exertions, as it is our duty, 
fo it ſhall be our faithful endeavour. 
And we flatter ourſelves, fir, that 
tlie proceedings of the preſent ſeſſion 
of congreſs will manifeſt to the world, 
that althouzh the United States 
love peace, they will be independent; 
that they are fincere in their declara- 
tions to be juſt to þ ma French, and 
all other nations; and expect the 
ſame m return. 

If a ſenſe of juſtice, a love of mo- 
deration and peace ſhall influence 
their councils, which we ſincerely 
hope, we ſhall have 
exnect peace and amity be 2tween the 
Unized States and all nations will 
be prelerved. 

But, if we are fo unfortunate, as 
to experience injuries om any tor- 
eign power, an! the ordinary methods 
by which difterences are amicably 
adjufl el between nations (hall be re- 


jected, the determination “ not to 


farrender in — 2 the riglus 
ot the government,“ being o in [cpa- 
rably connected ur the diggnity „in- 
tereſt, and independence of our coun- 
try, ſhall, by us, be ſtcadily and in- 


violably ſupported. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
Vice President of the United 


States, and President of the 
Scnates 


May 23; 798. 
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To which the President made the 
#e ollowt ag Reply. 
Mr. Vice President, and 
Gentlemen of the Senate. 


IT would be an affectation in me, 
to diſſemble the pleaſure I feel, in 


receiving this addreſs. 


My long experience of the wiſdom, 
fortitude, and patriotiſm of the ſe- 
nate of the United States, enhances, 
in my eſtimation, the value of thoſe 
obliging expreſſions of your appro- 
bation of my conduct; which are a 
generous reward for the paſt, and an 
affecting encouragement to conſtan- 
cy and perſeverance in future, 

Our ſentiments appear to be ſo 
entirely in uniſon, that I cannot but 
believe them to be the rational reſult 
of the underſtandings, and the natu- 
ral feelings of the hearts of Ameri- 
cans in general, in contemplating the 
preſent ſtate of the nation. While 
ſuch principles and affections prevail, 
they will form an indiſfoluble bond 
of union, and a ſure pledge, that 
our country has no eſſential injury 
to apprehend, from any portentous 
appearances abroad, In an humble 
reliance on Divine Providence, we 
may reſt aſſured, that while we re- 
iterate with ſincerity our endeavours 
to accommodate all our differences 
with France, the independence of our 
country cannot be diminiſhed, its 
dignity degraded, or its glory tar- 
niſhed, by any nation, or combinati- 
on of nations, whether friends or 
enemies, 


JOHN ADAMS. 
Answer of the Hose of Represent- 


atives. 
SIR, 


THE intereſting detail of thoſe 
events, which have rendered the con- 
vention of congreſs at this time in- 
qiſpenſable (communicated in your 
ſpeech to both houſes) has excited in 
us the ſtrongeſt emotions. Whilſt 
we regret the occaſion, we cannot 
emit to teſtify our approbation of the 


meaſure, and to ourſelves that 
no conſiderations of private incon. 
venience ſhall ent, on our 


a faithful diſcharge of the duties to 
which we are called, 

We have conſtantly hoped, that 
the nations of Europe, whilſt def; 


lated by foreign wars, or inteſtine 


diviſions, would have left the Unit. 


ed States to enjoy that peace and 
tranquility, to which the impartial 
conduct of our government had en. 
titled us ; and it is now with extreme 
regret, we find the meaſures of the 
French republic tending to en 

a ſituation fo deſirable and intereſt. 
ing to cur country. 

Upon this occaſion, we feel it our 
duty to expreſs, in the moſt explicit 
manner, the ſenſations which the 
preſent criſis has excited, and to aſ- 
ſure you of our zealous co-operation 
in thoſe meaſures which may appear 
neceſſary for our ſecurity or peace. 

Although it is the earneſt wiſh of 
our hearts, that peace may be main- 
tained with the French republic, and 
with all the world; yet, we never 
will ſurrender thoſe rights which be- 
long to us as a nation: and, whilſt 
we view with ſatisfaction the wil- 
dom, dignity, and moderation, which 
have marked the meaſures of the ſu- 
preme executive of our country, in 
its attempts to remove, by candid 
explanations, the complaints and jea- 
louſies of France, we feel the full 
force of that indignity which has 
been offered to our country, in the 
rejection of its miniſter, 

No attempts to wound our rights, 
as a ſovereign ſtate, will eſcape the 
notice of our conſtituents : they wall 
be felt with indignation, and repelled 
with that deciſion, which ſhall con- 
vince the world that we are not 2 
degraded people ; that we can never 
ſubmit to the demands of a foreign 
power, without examination and with- 
out diſcuſſion. 

Knowing, as we do, the confidence 
repoſed by the people of the United 
States in their government, we Can- 


not heſitate in expreſſing aur indig- 
nation at any ſentiments tending to 
derogate from that confidence, Such 
ſentiments wherever entertained, 
ſerve to evince an imperfect know- 
edge of the opinions of our conſti- 
tuents. An attempt to ſeparate the 
people of the United States from their 

ernment, is an attempt to ſepa- 
rate them from themſelves ; and al- 
though foreigners, who know not the 
genius of our country, may have con- 
ceived the project, and foreign emiſ- 
ſaries may attempt the execution ; 
yet the united efforts of our fellow- 
citizens will convince the world of 
ns impracticability. 

Senſibly as we feel the wound, 
which has been inflicted by the tran- 
factions diſcloſed in your communi- 
cations ; yet we think with you, that 
neither the honour nor the intereſt of 
the United States forbid the repeti- 
tion of advances for preſerving peace. 
We therefore receive, with the ut- 
moſt ſatisfa&tion, your information, 
that a freſh attempt at negotiation 
will be inſtituted ; and we cheriſh 
the hope, that a mutual ſpirit of con- 
ciliation, and a diſpoiition on the 
part of France to compenſate for any 
injuries which may have been com- 
mitted upon our neutral rights, and 
on the part of the United States. to 
place France on grounds ſimilar to 
thoſe of other countries, in their re- 
lation and connexion with us, if any 
mequality ſhall be found to exiſt, will 
produce an accommodation compa- 
tible with the rights, duties, and ho- 
nour of the United States. Fully, 
however, impreſſed with the uncer- 
tainty of the reſult, we ſhall prepare 
to meet with fortitude any unfavour- 
able events which may occur, and 
to extricate ourſelves from their con- 
lequences, with all the {kill we poſ- 
lels, and all the efforts in our power. 
Bclieving with you, that the conduct 
ot the government has been juſt and 
impartial to foreign nations that the 
laws, for the preſervation of peace, 
ye been proper—and that they have 

fairly executed ; the repreſenta- 
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tives of the do not hefitate to 
declare, that they will give their moſt 
cordial ſupport to the execution of 
principles ſo deliberately and upright- 
ly eſtabliſhed. 

The many intereſting ſubjects 
which you have recommended to our 
conſideration, and which are ſo ſtrong- 
ly enforced by this momentous occaſi- 
on, will receive every attention which 
their importance demands; and we 
truſt, that, by the decided and expli- 
cit conduct Which will govern our 
deliberations, every inſinuation will 
be repelled which is derogatory to 
the honour and independence of aw 
country. 

Permit us, in offering this addreſs, 
to expreſs our ſatisfaction at your 
promotion to the firſt office in the 

overnment, and our entire confi- 

nce, that the pre-eminent talents 
and patriotiſm which have placed you 
in this diftinguiſhed fituation, will 
enable you to diſcharge its various 
duties with ſatisfaction to yourſelf 
and advantage to our common coun- 


try. 


President's Answer. 


Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives. 


I receive, with great ſatisfaQtion, 
your candid approbation of the con- 
vention of congreſs; and thank you 
for your aſſurances, that the inter- 
eſting ſubjects recommended to your 


conſideration, ſhall receive the at- 


tention which their importance de- 
mands; and that your co-operation 
may be expected in thoſe meaſures 
which may appear neceſſary for o 
ſecurity or peace. 
The declaration of the repreſen- 
tatives of this nation, of their ſatis- 
faction at my promotion to the firſt 
office in the government, and of their 
confidence in my ſincere endeavours 
to diſcharge the ſeveral duties of it, 
with advantage to our common coun- 
try, have excited my moſt grateful 
ſenſibility. 
I pray you, gentlemen, to believe, 
© communicate ſuch aſſurance 
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to our conſtituents, that no events 
which I can foreſee to be attainable, 
by any exertions in the diſcharge of 
my duties, can afford me ſo much 
cordial ſatisfaction, as to conduct a 
negotiation with the French republic, 
to a removal of prejudices, a correc. 
tion of errors, a diiſipation of um- 
brages, an accommotlation of all dit- 
ferences, and a reſtoration of harmo- 
ny and affection, to the mutual fa- 
tisfaction of both nations: Ant, 
whenever the legitimate organs of 
intercourſe ſhall be reſtored, and the 
real ſentiments of the two govern- 
ments can be candidly communicated 
to each other, although ſtrongly im- 
preſſed with the neceſſity of collect- 
ing ourſelves into a manly poſture of 
defence, I nevertheleſs entertain an 
encouraging confidence, that a mu- 
tual ſpirit of conciliation, a difpoliti- 
on to compenſate injuries, and accom- 
modate each other in all our relatt- 
ons and connex:ons, will produce an 
agreement to a treaty, conſiſtent with 
the engagements, rights, duties, and 
honour of both nations. 
JOHN ADAMS. 


United States, June 3, 1797. 


Sheech of the President of the Unit- 
ed States to beth Howes of Con- 


FTresss 


Centlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Repre- 
Schu des. 

I was for fome time apprehenſive, 
that it would be neceſſary, on account 
of the contagious ficknels which af- 
flicted the city of Philulelphia, to 
convene the national levitliture at 
ſome other place: this meaſure it 
was defirable to avoid, becauſe it 
would occalion much public incon- 
venience, and a conſideruble public 
expenſe. and add t» the calamities of 
the mhybitants of this city, Whole 
tufterings muſt have excited the ſym— 
pathy of all their fellow-citizens ; 
therefore, after taking mentures to 
alcertain the ſtate and decline of the 
ackneſs, I poitponed my determina- 
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tion, having hopes, now happily real, 
ized, that, without hazard to the lives 
or heaitn of the members, congreſs 
might aſſemble at this place, where 
it was next by law to meet, I ſub. 
mit, however, to your couliderati 
whether a power to poſtpone the meet. 
ing of congreis, without paſſing the 
time ed by the conſtitution, upon 
ſuch occahons, would not be a uſeful 
amendment to the law of one thou- 
ſand ſeven hundred and ninety-four, 
Although I cannot congratulate 
you on the re-eſtabliſlunent of peace 
in Europe, and the reſtoration of ſecu- 
rity to the perſons and properties of 


our Citizens from injuſtice and violence 


at ſca; we have, nevertheleſs, abun. 
dant cauſe of gratitu le to the Source 
of benevolence and inlucnce, for in- 
terior Tranquility ant perfonal ſecu- 
rity, for propiticus f:-fons, proſper. 
ous agriculture, productive kiheries, 
and general improvements; and a. 
bove all, for a rational fpirtt of civil 
and religious liberty, aud a calm but 
ſteady determination to ſupport our 
ſovereignty, as well as our moral and 
religious principles, againſt all open 
and ſecret attacks. 

Our envoys extraordinary to the 
French republic embarked, one in 
July, the other early in Auguſt, to 
join their coli-ague in Holland, I 
have received intelligence of the ar- 
rival of beth of them in Holland, 
from whence, they all proceeded on 
their journeys to Paris, about the 
19th ot September. Whatever may 
be the reſult of this miſſion, I truſt 
that nothing will have been omitted 
on my part, to conduct the negotia- 
tion to 2 {uccel:ful concluſion, on 
ach cquiral, terms, as ma be com- 
putible wich the fatety, honour, and 
intereit of the United States. No- 
thing, in che mean time, will contri— 
bute lo much to the prfervation of 
peace, and the att uinment of juſtice, 
as a manii-{tation of tut energy and 
unanimity, of which, on many tor- 
mer occations, the people of the U- 
nited States have given ſuch memo- 
rable prools, and the ccrion ol thes? 
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zeſources for national defence, which 
a beneficent Providence has kindly 
ed within their power. 

It may be confidently aſſerted, that 
nothing has occurred, fince the ad- 
journment of congreſs, which ren- 
ders inexpedient thoſe precautionary 
meaſures recommended, by me, to 
the conſideration of the two houſes, 
at the opening of your late extraor- 
dinary leſſion. If that ſyſtem was 
then prudent, it is more ſo now, 25 
increalinzaepredotions ſlreng chen tlie 
reaſons for its adoption. 

Indeed, whatever may be the iſ- 
ſue of the ne gotiation with France, 
and whether the war in Europe is, 
or is not to continue, I hold it moſt 
certain, that permanent tranquility 
and order wilt not ſoon be obtained ; 
the ſtate of jociety has fo long been 
diſturbed, the ſenſe of moral and 
teligious obligatlon fo much wenk- 
ene, public faith and rational ha- 
nour have been fo imp ired, reſpec 
to treaties has been fo ciminithed, 
and the law of nations has leit fo 
much of its force; while pride, am- 
bition, avarice, and viclence, have 
been fo long unreſtraincd, there re- 
mains no reatonable ground, on which 
to ralie an expectation, that a come 
merce without protection, or dt fence, 
will not be plvndered, 

The commerce ci the United States 
v eſſential, if not to their exiſtence, 
@ leaſt to their comfort. their roth, 
proſperity, and hippncts, The ge- 
mus, character, ana lhits of the 
people are highly commercial ; their 
citics have been Termed, and exiſt 
upon commerce; Our 


® * 
— wp, eure; 


theries, arts, and miuwufictures, are 


country what it is; —alid it cannot 
be ceſtroyed or neglected, without in- 
dolving the people in poverty and 
dütreſs:—gre t numbers are Circctly 
ad ſolcly lupportes in navigation; 
the faith of tociety is pledged tor the 
reſervation of thc right of com- 
wercial and ſca-faring, no iefs than 

« the other citizens. Ender this 
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view of our affairs, I ſhould hold my- 
ſelf guilty of a negle& of duty, if 
I forbore to recommend, that we 
ſhould make every exertion to pro- 
tect our commerce, and to place our 
country in a ſuitable poſture of de- 
fence, as the only ſure mcans of pre- 
ſerving both. 

J have entertained an expectation, 
that it would have been in my power, 
at tlie opening of this ſeſſion, to have 
communicate! to you, the agreeable 
information of the due execution of 
our treaty with his Catholic majeſty, 
reſpecting the withdrawing of his 
troops from our territory, and the 
demarcation of the Ine of limits. 
But, by the lateſt authentic intelli- 
gence, Spuniſh garriſons were ſtill 
continued within our country, and 
the running of the boundary line had 
not been commenced : theſe circum- 
ſtances are the more to be regretted, 
as they cannot fail to affe& the In- 
dans in «4 manner injurious to the 
United States. Still, however, in- 
aulging the hope, that the anſwers 


winch have been given will remove 


tlie objections, ollcred by the Spa- 
niſh oflicers to the immediate execu- 
tion of the treaty, I have judged it 
proper that we ſhould continue in 
rend to receive the poſts, and to 
run tlc Lac of liunts. Further in- 
er matiam on this ſubject will be 
communicates in the courſe of the 
felon. 

In -onnexion with this unpleaſant 
ſtate of thin 8, on cur weſtern fron- 
tier, it is proper for me to mention, 
the attempts of foreign agents to 
alicnate the aff ions of the Indian 
nations, and to excite them to actual 
beitilities againſt the United States. 
Great activity has been exerted by 
thoſe perions, who have infinuated 
themtelves among the Indian tribes, 
reſiding within the territory of the 
United States, to influence them to 
transler their aFections and force to 
a lord ian nation, to form them into 


a cenfedoracy, and prepare them for 
war, againſt the United States. Al- 
though meaſures have been taken 
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to counteract theſe infractions of our 
rights, to prevent Indian hoſtilities, 
and to preſerve entire their attach- 
ment to the United States ; it is my 
duty to obſerve, that, to give a bet- 
ter effect to theſe meaſures, and to 
obviate the conſequences of a repeti- 
tion of ſuch practices, a law, provid- 
ing adequate puniſhment for ſuch of- 
fences, may be neceſſary. 

The commiſſioners appointed un- 
der the fifth article of the treaty of 
amity, commerce, and navigation, 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, to aſcertain the river, which 
was truly intended under the name 
of the river St. Croix, mentioned in 
the treaty of peace, met at Paſſama- 
2 bay in October, one thouſand 
even hundred and ninety-ſix, and 
viewed the mouths of the rivers in 
queſtion, and the adjacent ſhores and 
Hands ; and, being of opinion, that 
actual ſurveys of both rivers to their 
ſources were neceſſary, gave to the 
agents of the two nations inſtructi- 
ons for that purpoſe, and adjourned 
to meet at Boſton in Auguſt. They 
met; but, the ſurveys requiring more 
time than had been ſuppoſed, and 
not being then completed, the com- 
miſſioners again adjourned, to mcet 
at Providence, in the ſtate of Rhode 
Iſland, in June next, when we may 
2 a final examination and deci- 

on. 

The commiſſioners appointed in 
purſuance of the ſixth article of the 
treaty, met at Philadelphia, in May 
laſt, to examine the claims of Britiſh 
ſubjects, for debts contracted before 
the peace, and ſtill remaining due to 
them from citizens or inhabitants of 
the United States. Various cauſes 
have hitherto prevented any deter- 
* mination ; but the bulineſs is now re- 
ſumed, and doubtleſs will be proſe- 
cuted without interruption. 

Several decifions on the claims of 
citizens of the United States, for 
loſſes and damages ſuſtained, by rea- 
ſon of irregular and illegal captures 
or condemnation of their veſſels, or 


other property, have been made by 


= 
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formably to the ſeventh article of the 
treaty. The ſums awarded by the 
commiſſioners have been paid by the 
Britiſh government. A conſiderable 
number of other claims, where coſts 
and damages, and not captured pro. 
perty, were the only objects in quef. 
tion, have been decided by arbitra. 
tion ; and the ſums * to the 
citizens of the United States have 
alſo been paid. 

The commiſſioners appointed, a. 
greeably to the twenty-firſt article 
of our treaty with Spain, met at 
Philadelphia, in the Summer paſt, to 
examine and decide on the claims of 
our citizens, for loſſes they have ſuf. 
tained in conſequence of their vef. 
ſels and cargoes having been taken, 
by the ſubjects of his Catholic ma- 
jeſty, during the late war between 
Spain and France. Their ſittings 
have been interrupted, but are now 
reſumed. | 

The United States being obligated 


to make compenſation, for the loſſes 


and damages ſuſtained by Britiſh 
ſubjects, upon the award of the com- 
miſhoners, acting under the ſixth ar- 


ticle of the treaty with Great Bri- | 
tain, and for the loſſes and damages 


ſuſtained by Britiſh ſubjects, by rea- 
ſon of the capture of their veſſels, 
and merchandize, taken within the 
limits and juriſdiction of the United 
States, d brought into their ports, 
or taken by veſſels originally armed 
in ports of the United States, upon 
the awards of the commiſſioners, act- 
ing under the ſeventh article of the 
ſame treaty ; it is neceſſary that pro- 


viſion be made for fulfilling theſe ob- 
ligations. 

The numerous captures of Ame- 
rican veſſels by the cruizers of the 
French republic, and of ſome by thoſe 
of Spain, have occaſioned eonſider- 


able expenſes in making and ſupport- 


ing the claims of our citizens, before 
their tribunals. The ſums required 
for this purpoſe have, in divers in. 
ſtances, been diſburſed by the con- 


ſuls of the United States. By mew 
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o& the fame captures, great numbers 
of our ſeamen have been thrown 
aſhore in foreign countries, deſtitute 
of all means of ſubſiſtence, and the 
fick in particular have been expoſed 
to grievous ſufferings. The conſuls 
have, in theſe caſes alſo, advanced 
monies for their relief: tor theſe ad- 
yances, they reaſonably expect re- 
imburſements from the United States. 

The conſular act, relative to ſea- 
men, requires reviſion and amend. 
ment ; the proviſion for their ſupport 
in foreign countries, and for their 
return, are found to be inadequate 
and ineffectual, Another proviſion 
ſeems neceſſary to be added to the 
conſular act. Some foreign veſſcls 
have been diſcovered failing under 
the flag of the United States, and 
with forged papers. It ſeldom hap- 
pens that the conſuls can detect this 
deception, becauſe they have no au- 
thority to demand an inſpection of 
the regiſters and ſea- letters. 


Gentlemen of the House of Repre- 


Sentatives, 


It is my duty to recommend to 
your ſerious conſideration, thoſe ob- 
jets, which, by the conſtitution, are 
placed particularly within your ſphere, 


the national debts and taxes. 


Since the decay of the feudal ſyſ- 


dem, by which the public defence 


vas provided for, chictly at the ex- 
penſe of individuals, the ſyſtem of 
toans has been introduced; and, as 
no nation can raiſe, within the year, 
by taxes, ſufficient ſums for its de- 
tence and military operations in time 
of war, the ſums loaned, and debts 
contracted, have neceſſarily become 


| the ſubjects of what have been call- 


ed funding ſyſtems : the conſequenc- 
es arifing from the conſtant accumu- 
lation of public debts, in other coun- 
tries, ought to admoniſh us, to be 
tareful to prevent their growth in 
dur own, The national defence muſt 

provided for, as well as the ſup- 


port of government ; but both ſhould 


te accompliſhed as much as poſſible 
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by immediate taxes, and as little as 
poſſible by loans. 

The eſtimates for the ſervice of 
the enſuing year will, by my direc- 
tion, be laid before you. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Repre- 


Sentatives, 


We are met together at a moſt in- 
tereſting period! The ſituations of 
the principal powers of Europe, are 
fingular and portentous : connected 
with ſomg by treaties, and with all 
by commerce, no important event 
there, can be indifferent to us. Such 
circumſtances call with peculiar im- 
portunity, not leſs for a diſpoſition 
to unite, in all thoſe meaſures, on 
which the honour, ſafety, and proſ- 
perity of our country depend, than 
for all the exertions of wiſdom and 
firmneſs, | 

In all ſuch meaſures, you may re- 
ly on my zealcus and hearty concur- 
rence. 

JOHN ADAMS. 

United States, Nov. 22, 1797. 


Answer of the Senate. 


To the President of the United States. 
= » 
THE communications you have 
thought proper to make in your ſpeech 
to both houſes of congreſs, on the 
opening of their preſent ſeſſion, af- 
ford additional proofs of the attenti- 
on, integrity, and firmneſs, which 
have always marked your official cha- 
racter. 

Ve cannot but approve of the 
meaſures you had taken to aſcertain 
the ſtate and decline of the contagi- 
ous ickneſs, which has fo lately af- 
fiicted the city of Philadelphia; and 
the pleafing circumſtance, that con- 
greſs is now aſſembled at that place, 
without hazard to the health of its 
members, evinces the propriety of 
your having poſtponed a determinati- 
on to convene the national legiſla- 
cure at any other place. We ſhall 
take into conſideration the law of 
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1794 on this ſubject, and will readi- 
ly concur in any amendment which 
may be deemed expedient. 

It would have given us much plea- 
ſure to have received your congra- 
tulations on the re- ſtabliſhment of 
peace in Europe, and the reſtoration 
of ſecurity to the perſons and pro- 
perty of our citizens from injuſtice 
and violence at ſea ; but though theſe 
events, ſo delirable to our country 
and the world, have not taken place, 
yet we have abundant cauſe of gra- 
titude to the great Diſpofer of hu- 
man events, for interior tranquility 
and perſonal ſecurity, for propitious 
ſeaſons, proſperous agriculture, pro- 
ductive fiſheries, and general unprove- 
ment, and above all, for a rational 
ſpirit of civil and religious liberty 
and a calm but ſteady determination 
to ſupport our ſovereignty againſt all 
open and ſecret attacks. 

We learn with ſatisfaction that 
our envovs extraordinary to the 
French republic had ſafely arrived in 
Europe, and were proceeding to the 
ſcene of negotintion; and, whatever 
may be the refult of the mithon, we 
are perfectly ſatisfied, that nothing 
on your part his been omitted, which 
could in any way conduce to a ſuc- 
ceſsful concluſion of the negotiati- 
on, upon terms compatible with the 
. ſafety, honour, and intereſt of the 
United States. And we are fully 
convinced, that in the mean time a 
manifeſtation of the unanimity and 
energy, of which the people of the 
United States have given fuch me- 
morable proots, an a proper exerti- 
on of thoſe reſources of national de- 
fence which we poſſi fs, will effcnri- 


ally contribute to the pr ſervation of 


peace, and the attainment of juſtice, 

We think, ür, with you, that the 
commerce of the United States is ef- 
ſential to the growth, comfort, and 
proſperity of our country ; and that 
the faith of ſociet» is pledged for the 
preſervation ot the rights of com- 
mercial and ſea-taring, no Iet3 than 
of other citizens; and even if cur 


negotiation with France ſhould ter. 
minate favourably, and the war in 
Europe ceaſe, yet the ſtate of ſocie- 
ty which unhappily prevails in ſo great 
a portion of the world, and the ex- 
perience of paſt times, under better 
circumſtances, unite in warning us, 
that a commerce ſo extenſive, and 
which holds out ſo many temptations 
to lawleſs plunderere, can never be 
ſafe without protection and defence ; 
and we hold ourſelves obliged, by 
every tie of duty which binds us to 
our conſtituents, to promote and con- 
cur in ſuch meaſures vf marine de. 
fence as may convince our merchants 
and ſeamen, that their rights are not 
facrificed, nor their injuries forgot- 
ten, 

We regret, that, notwithſtanding 
the clear and explicit terms of the 
treaty between the United States 
and his Catholic majeſty, the Spaniſh 
garriſons are not yet withdrawn from 
our territory, nor the running of the 
boundary line commenced. The U. 
nited States have been faithful in 
the performance of their obligations 
to Spain, and had reaſon to expect 
a compliance equally prompt on the 
part of that power. Wee ſtill, kow- 
ever, indulge the hope, that the con- 
vincing an{wers which have been give 
en, to the objections ſtated by the 
Spaniſſi officers to the immediate ex- 
ecuton of the treaty, will have their 
proper cfect; and that tins treaty, 
o mutually beneftcto] to the contraci- 
ing parties, will be finally obſerved 
with good faith. We therefore en- 
tircly approve of your determination, 
to continue in readineſs to receive 
the poſts, and to ran the line of par- 
tition between our territory and that 
ot the king of Spain. 

Att-mpts to alienate the affecti- 
ons ef the Indians, to form them 
into a conſedericy, and to excite 
them to aQtual hoſtility againſt the 
United States, whether made by for- 
eizn agents oi by others, are fo in- 
jurious to our intereſts at large, and 
{o inhuman with refpect to our citi- 


tens inhabiting the adjacent territory, 
as to deſerve the moſt exemplary pu- 
niſhment ; and we will cheerfully af- 
ford our aid in framing a law, which 
may preſcribe a puniſhment adequate 
to the commiſſion of crimes fo hein- 


ous. 

The ſeveral objects you have point - 
ed out to the attention of the legiſla- 
ture, whether they regard our inter- 
nal or external relations, ſhall re- 
receive from us that attention which 
they merit; and we will readily con- 
cur in all ſuch meaſures as may be 
neceſſary, either to enable us to ful- 
al our engagements at home, or to 
cauſe ourſelves to be reſpeRed abroad, 
And at this portentous period, when 
the powers of Europe, with whom 
we are connected by treaty or com- 
merce, are in ſo critical a ſituation; 
and when the conduct of ſome of 
thoſe powers, towards the United 
States, is ſo hoſtile and menacing ; 
the ſeveral branches of the govern- 
ment are, in our opinion, called up- 
on, with peculiar importunity, to 
unite ; and by union not only to de- 
viſe and carry into effe& thoſe mea- 
ſures on which the —_ and proſ- 
perity of our country depend, but 
alſo to undeceive thoſe nations, who, 
regarding us as a weak and divided 
people, have purſued ſyſtems of ag- 
greſſion inconſiſtent with a ſtate of 
peace between independent nations, 
And, fir, we beg leave to aſſure you, 
that we derive a ſingular conſolation 
from the reflection, that at ſuch a 
time the exccutive part of our go- 
vernment has been committed to 
your hands; for, in your integrity, 
talents, and firmneſ:, we place the 
moit entire confidence. 


To which the President vas pleased 
to mane the following Reply: 
Gentlemen of the Senate, 

I thank you for this addreis.— 
When, after the molt laborious in- 
veſtigation, and ſerious refleckion, 
without partial confiderations, or 
perſonal motives, meaſures have been 
adopted or recommended, I can re- 
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ceive no higher teſtimony of their 
rectitude, than the approbation of 
an aſſembly, ſo independent, patriotic, 
and enlightened, as the ſenate of the 
United States. 

Nothing has afforded me more en- 
tire ſatisfaction, than the coincidence 
of your judgment with mine, in the 
opinion of the eſſential importance 
of our cominerce, and the abſolute 
neceſſity of a maritime defence. 
What 1s it, that has drawn to Eu- 
rope the ſuperfluous riches of the 
three other quarters of the globe, 
but a marine? What is it, that has 
drained the wealth of Europe itſelf 
into the cofters of two or three of 
its principal commercial powers, but 
a marine? | 

The world has furniſhed no exam- 
ple of a flouriſhing commerce, with- 
out a maritime protection: and a 
moderate knowledge of man and his 
hiſtory, will convince any one that 
no ſuch prodigy ever can ariſe. A 
mercantile marine and a military ma- 
rine muſt grow up together : one 
cannot long exiſt, without the other. 

JOHN ADAMS, 

United States, Nov. 28, 1797. 


Answer of the House of Represent- 


atives. 


To the President of the United States. 
SIR, 


WHILE our ſympathy is excit- 
ed by the recent ſufferings of the ci- 
tizens of Philadelphia, we partici- 
pate in the ſatisfaction which you 
are pleaſed to expreſs, that the dur- 
ation of the late calamity was ſo 
limiced, as to render unneceſſary the 
expenſe and inconvenicnce that would 
have been incident to the convention 
of congreſs in another place: and 
we {hall readily attend to every uſe- 
ful amendment of the law, which con- 
templates the event of contagious 
ſickneſs at the ſeat of government. 

In lamenting the increaſe of the 
injuries offered to the perſons and 
property of our citizens at ſea, we 
gratefully acknowledge the continu- 
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ance of interior tranquillity, and the 
attendant bleſſings of which you re- 
mind us, as alleviations of theſe fatal 
effects of injuſtice and violence. 

Whatever may be the reſult of 
the miſſion to the French republic, 
vour early and uniform attachment 
to the intereſt of our conntry—your 
important ſervices in the ſtruggle for 
its independence—and your unceaf- 
ing exertions for its welfare—afford 
no room to doubt of the ſincerity of 
your efforts, to conduct the negotia- 
tion to a ſucceſsful concluſion, on 
ſuch terms as may be compatible with 
the ſafety, honour, and intereſt of 
the United States. We have alſo 
a firm reliance upon the energy and 
unanimity of the people of theſe 
ſtates, in the aſſertion of their rights, 
and on their determination to exert, 
upon all proper occations, their am- 
ple reſources in providing for the 
national deſence. 

The importance of commerce, and 
its beneficial influence upon agricul- 
ture, arts, and manufactures, have 
Leen verified in the growth and prot- 
perity of our country. It is effen- 
tially connected with the other great 
intereſts of the community. They 
muſt flouriſh and decline together; 
and, while the extention of our navi- 
gation and trade, naturally excites 
the jealouſy, and tempts the avarice 
of other nrtions, we are firmly per- 
ſuaded, that the numerous and de- 
ſerving clufs of citizens engaged in 
thele purluits, and dependent on 
them for their ſubſiſtence, has a 
ſtrong and indiſputable claim to our 
ſupport and protection. 

The delay of the Spaniſh officers 
to fulſil the treaty exiſting with his 
Catholic majeſty, is a ſource of deep 
regret, We learn, however, with 
ſatis faction, that you ſtill indulge 
hopes of removing the objections 
which have been made to its exe- 
cution, and that you kave coutinued 
in readineſs to receive the poſts. Dit- 
poſed to perform, with fidelity, our 
national engagements, nothing ſhall 


be wanting on our part to obtain 


the ſame juſtice from others, which 
we exerciſe towards them. 

Our abhorrence cannot be too 
ſtrongly expreſſed, of the intrigues 
of foreign agents to alienate the af. 
fections of the Indian nations, and 
to rouſe them to acts of hoſtility 
againſt the United States. No means 
in our power, ſhould be ommitted, 
of providing for the ſuppreſſion of 
ſuch cruel practices, and for the ade. 
quate puniſhment of their atrocious 
authors. | 

Upon the other intereſting ſubjects 
noticed in your addreſs, we ſhall be. 
ſtow the requiſite attention. To pre- 
ferve inviolate the public faith, by 
providing for the due execution of 
our treaties—to indemnify thoſe who 
may have juſt claims to retribution 
upon the United States, for expenſ- 
es incurred in defending the property, 
and relieving the neceſſities of our 
unfortunate fellow- citizens to guard 
againſt evaſions of the laws intended 
to ſecure advantages to the naviga- 
tion of our own veſſels—and eſpeci- 
ally to prevent, by all poſſible means, 
an unneceſſary accumulation of the 
public debt, are duties which we ſhall 
endeavour to keep in view, and diſ- 
charge with aſſiduity. 

We regard, with great anxiety, 
the ſingular and portentous ſituation 
of the principat powers of Europe. 
It was devoutly to be wiſhed, that 
tne United States, remote from this 
ſeat of war and diſcord, unambitious 
of conqueſt, reſpecting the rights of 
other nations, and defirous, merely, 


to avail themſelves of their natural 


reſources, might be permitted to be- 
hoid the ſcenes which defolate that 
quarter of the globe, with only thoſe 
lympathetic emotions which are na- 
tural to the lovers of peace, and 
friends of the human race. But we 
are led by events to aſſociate with 
theſe feelings a ſenſe of the dangers 


which menace our ſecurity and peace. 


We rely upon your atſurances of a 
zealous and hearty concurrence in 
fuch meaſures as may be neceſſary to 
avert theſe dangers 3 and nothing on 


| ſhall be wanting to repel 
them, which the honour, ſafety, and 
proſperity of our country may re- 


To which the President replied : 
Gentlemen of the House of Repre- 


sentatives, 


I receive this addreſs from the 
houſe of repreſentatives of the U- 
pited States with peculiar pleaſures. 

Your »pprobation. of the, meeting 
of congreis in this city, and of thoſe 
other menſures of the executive au- 
thority of government, communicat- 
ed in my audreis to both huules, at 
the opening of che ſeſſion, afford me 

eat ſxtistaction ; as the ftrongeſt 

fire of my heart is to give ſatis- 
faction to the people and their repre- 
ſentatives, by a faithful diſcharge of 
my duty. 

The confidence you expreſs in the 
fincerity of my endeavours, and in 
the unanimity of the people, does 
me much honour, and gives me great 


I rejoice in that harmony which 
appears in the ſentiments of all the 
branches of the government, on the 
unportance of our commerce, and 
our obligations to defend it, as well 
as in all other ſubje&ts recommended 
to your conſideration ; and ſincerely 
congratulate you, and our fellow-ci- 
tizens at large, on this appearance, ſo 
wipicions to the honour, intereſt, 
and happineſs of the nation, 

JOHN ADAMS. 
United States, Nov. 29, 1797. 


Message of the President of the 
United States to both Houses of 


Con gress. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Repre- 


Sentatives, 


THE firſt diſpatches from our 
envoys extraordinary, ſince their ar- 
| Fval at Paris, were received at the 
| ſecretary of ſtate's office, at a late 
baour, the laſt evening. They are all 
ma character, which will require 
me days to be ::cyphered, except 
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the laſt, which is dated the 8th of 
January, 1798%. The contents of 


this letter are of ſo much importance 
to be immediately made known to 
congreſs, and to the public, eſpeci- 
ally to the mercantile part of our 


' fellow-citizens, that I have thought 


it my duty to communicate them to 
both houles, without loſs of time. 
JOHN ADAMS. 
United States, March 5, 1798. 


Message from the President of the 
United States to both Houses of 


Congress. 


Gent emen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Repres 


Sentatives, 
THE diſpatches, from the envoys 
extraordinary of the United States 
to the French republic, which were 


mentioned in my meſſage, to both 


houſes of congreſs, of the 5th inſt, 
have been examined and maturely 
conſidered. 

While I feel a ſatisfaction in in- 
forming you, that their exertions, 
for the adjuſtment of the differences, 
between the two nations, have been 
ſincere and unremitted, it is incum- 
bent on me to declare, that I per- 
ceive no ground of expectation, that 
the objects of their miſſion can be 
accompliſhed, on terms compatible 
with the ſafety, honour, or the eſſen- 
tial intereſts of the nation. 

This reſult cannot, with juſtice, be 
attributed to any want of modera- 
tion on the part of this government, 
or to any indiſpoſition to forego ſe- 
condary intereſts for the preſervation 
of peace. Knowing it to be my du- 
ty, and believing it to be your wiſh, 
as well as that of the great body of 
the people, to avoid, by all reaſona- 
ble conceſſions, any participation in 
the contentions of Europe ; the pow- 
ers veſted in our envoys, were com- 
menſurate with a liberal and pacific 
policy, and that high confidence, 


No1E. 
* This paper is No. 5 of the fol 


lowing ſerics. 
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which might juſtly be repoſed in the 
abilities, patriotiſm, and integrity of 
the characters, to whom the negoti- 
ation was committed. After a care- 
ful review of the whole ſubject, 
with the aid of all the information I 
have received, I can diſcern nothing, 
which could have inſured, or con- 
tributed to ſucceſs, that has been 
omitted on my part, and nothing fur- 
ther wich can be attempted, conſiſt- 
ently with maxims, for which our 
country has contended, at every haz- 
ard, and which conſtitute the baſis 
of our national ſovereignty. 

Under theſe circumſtances I can- 
not forbear to reiterate the recom- 
mendations, which have been for- 
merly made, and to exhort you, to 
adopt, with promptitude, deciſion, 
and unanimity, ſuch meaſures as the 
ample reſources of the country at- 
ford, for the protection of our ſca- 
firing and commercial citizens ; for 
the defence of any expoſed portions 
of our territory ; for repleniſhing our 
arfenals, eſtabliſhing founderies, and 
military manufaQuures ; and to pro- 
vide ſuch efficient revenue, as will 
be neceſſary to defray extraordinary 
expenſes and ſupply the deficiencies, 
which may be occaſioned by depre- 
dations on our commerce. 

The preſcnt ſtate of things is ſo 
eſſentially different from that, in 
which inſtructions were given to col- 
lectors to reſtrain veſſels of the U- 
nited States from {ailing in an armed 
condition, that the principle, on which 
thoſe orders were iſſued, has ceaſed 
to exiſt, I therefore deem it proper 
to inform congreſs, that I no longer 
conceive myſelf juſtifiable in conti- 
nuing them, unleſs in particular cal- 
es, Where there may be reaſonable 
ground of ſuſpicion, that ſuch veſ- 
fels are intended to be employed con- 
trary to law. 

In all your proceedings, it will be 
important to manifeſt a zeal, vigor, 
and concert, in defence of the nati- 
onal rights, proportioned to the dun- 
ger with which they are threatened, 
JOHN ADAMS. 
United States, 19th March, 1798. 


Message of the President of the 
United States, to both Houses of 
Congress. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Refe- 
SEN ubtDesy ; 
IN compliance rt the reor hof 

the houſe of reprelent 
ed in their reſolution of +. © 14 
of this month, I travimi: 
houſes, those instructions to av 


patches from, the envoys extra 


ry of the United States to the re 
republic, which were mentioned 
my meſſage of the 19th of March 


* 


laſt ; omitting only ſome names, and 
a few expretiions deſcriptive of the 
'r{ons. 

I requeſt that they may be conſi- 
dered in confidence, until the mem- 
bers of congreſs are fally poſſeſſed of 
their contents, and {hall have had 
opportunity to deliberate on the con- 
ſequences of their publication ; after 
which time I ſubmit them to your 
wiſdom. 

JOHN ADAMS. 

United States, April 3d, 1798. 


Instructions to Charles Cotesworth 
Pinchney, Jobn Marshball, and 
Elbridze Gerry, Esquires, Envoys 
Extraordinary and Ministers Ne- 
ni potent iary, from the United States 
of America ta the French Repub- 
lic. 

Gentlemen, 

IT is known to you, that the peo- 
ple of the United States of America 
entertained a warm and Pncere af- 
fection for the prople of France, 
ever lince their arms were united in 
the war with Great Britain, which 
ended in the full and formal acknow- 
Ied>ment of the independence of theſe 
ſtates. It is known to you, that 
this affection was ardent, when the 
French determined to retorm their 
government and eſtabliſh it on the 
baſis of liberry—rthat liberty, in 
which the people of the United States 
were born, and which, in the con- 
clulion of the war above mentioned, 


was finally and brmly ſecured, It 


i known to you, that this aſſection 
roſe to enthuſiaſm, when the war 
was kindled between France and the 
ers of Europe, which were com- 
bined againſt her for the avowed pur- 
poſe of reſtoring the monarchy ; and 
every where vows were heard for 
the ſucceſs of the French arms. Yet, 
during this period, France expreſſed 
no with that the United States ſhould 
depart from their neutrality. And, 
while no duty required us to enter 
into the war, and our beſt intereſts 
urged us to remain at peace, the 
vernnent determined to take a ncu- 
tral ſtotlon; which being taken, the 
duties of an impartial neutrality be- 
came indiſpenſably binding. Hence 
the government early proclaimed to 
our citizens the nature of thoſe du- 
ties, and the conſequences of their 
violation. | 
The miniſter of France, mr. Ge- 
net, who arrived about this time, by 
his public declarations, confirmed the 
idea, that France did not defire us 
to quit the ground we had taken. 
His meg ſures, however, were calcu- 
lated to deſtroy our neutrality, and 
to draw us into the war. 
The principles of the proclamation 
of neutrality, founded on the law 


of nations, which is the law of the 


und, were afterwards recognized by 
the nation] legiſlature, and the ob- 
ſervance of them enforced by ſpeci- 
he penalties, in the act of congrels, 
paſſed the fifth of June, 1794. By 
theſe principles and laws, the acts of 
the executive znd the deciſions of 
I the courts of the United States were 
regulated, 

A government, thus fair and up- 
nght in its principles, and juſt and 
partial in its conduct, might have 
confidently hoped to be ſecure againſt 
formal official cenſure ; but the U- 
nited States have not been ſo for- 
wnate, The acts of their govern- 
ment, in its various branches, though 
pure in principle and impartial in 
eration, and conformable to their 
ndiſpenſible rights of tovercignty, 
bare been aſſigned as the cauſe of 
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the offenſive and injurious meaſures 
of the French republic. For proofs 
of the former, all the acts of the 
government may be vouched ; while 
the aſperſions ſo freely uttered by the 
French miniſters, the refuſal to hear 
the miniſters of the United States 
ſpecially charged to enter on amica- 
ble diſcuſſions on all the topics of 
complaint, the decrees of the execu- 
tive directory and of their agents, 
the depredations on our cqgpmerce 
and the violences againſt thFperſons 
of our citizens, are evidences of the 
latter. Theſe injuries and depreda- 
tions will conſtitute an important ſub- 
ject of your diſcuſſions with the go- 
vernment of the French republic; 
and for all theſe wrongs you will 
ſeek redreſs. 

In reſpect to the depredations on 
our commerce, the principal objects 
will be, to agree on an equitable 
mode of examining and deciding the 
claim of our citizens, and the man- 
ner and periods of making them com- 
penſation. As to the firſt, the ſe- 
venth article of the Britiſh and the 
twenty-firſt of the Spaniſh treaty, 
preſent approved precedents to be 
adopted with France. The propoſed 
mode of adjuſting thoſe claims, by 
commiſſioners appointed on each fide, 
is lo perfectly fair, we cannot ima- 
gine that it will be refuſed. But, 
when the claims are adjuſted, if pay- 
ment in ſpecie cannot be obtained, 
it may be found neceſſary to agree, 
in behalf of our citizens, that they 
ſhall accept public ſecurities, paya- 
ble with intereſt at ſuch periods as 
the ſtate of the French finances ſhall 
render practicable. Theſe periods 
you will endeavour as far as poſſible 
to ſhorten, | 

Not only the recent depredations, 
under colour of the decrees of the 
dirrectory of the ſecond of July, 
1796, and the ſecond of March, 1797, 
or under the decrees of their agents, 
or the illegal ſentences of their tri- 
bunals, but all prior ones, not alrea- 
dy fatisfactorily adjuſted, ſhould be 
put in this equitable train of ſettle- 
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ment. To cancel many or all of the 
laſt mentioned claims, might be the 
effec of the decree of the executive 
directory of the ſecond of March 
laſt, reviving the decree of the gth 
of May, 1793: but this, being an 
ex post facto regulation, as well as a 
violation of the treaty between the 
United States and France, cannot be 
obligatory on the former. Indeed 
the greater part, probably nearly all 
the captures and confiſcations in queſ- 
tion, have been committed in direct 
violation of that treaty or of the 
law of nations. But the injures ariſ- 
ing from the capture of encmics' pro- 
perty in veſſels of the United States, 
may not be very extenßve; and if, 
for ſuch captured property,the French 
government will, agreeably to the 
law of nations, pay the freight and 
reaſonable demurrage, we ſhall not, 
on this account, any farther contend. 
But, of ſhip-timber and naval ſtores 
taken and confiſcated by the French, 
they ought to pay the full value ; be- 
cauſe our citizens continued their 
traffic in thoſe articles, under the 
faith of the treaty with France. On 
theſe two points, we ought to expect 
that the French government will not 
refuſe to do us juſtice : and the more, 
becauſe it has not, at any period of 
the war, expreſſed its defire that the 


commercial treaty ſhould in theſe. 


reſpects be altered. 

Beſides the claims of our citizens 
for depredations on their property, 
there are many ariling from expreſs 
contracts made with the French go- 
vernment or its agents, or founded 
on the ſeizure of their property in 
French ports. Other claims have 
ariſen from the long detention of a 
multitude of our veſſcls in the ports 
of France, The wrong hereby done 
to our citizens, was acknowledged 
by the French government, and in 
ſome, perhaps in moſt of the caſes, 
ſmall payments, towards indemnifi- 
cations, have been made: the reſidue 
ſtill remains to be claimed. 

All theſe juſt demands of our ci- 
uzens will merit your attention. The 


beſt poſſible means of c 


ſation 
muſt be attempted. Theſe will de. 
pend on what you ſhall diſcover to 
be practicable in relation to the 


French finances. 
mult be made in reſpect to debts due 
to our citizens by the contracts of 
the French government and its agents, 


if they are comprehended in any ſti- 


pulation ; and an option reſerved to 
them, jointly or individually, either 
to accept the means of payment. 
which you ſhall ſtipulate, or to reſort 
to the French government, directly, 
for the fulfillment of its contracts. 

Although the reparation for loſſes 
ſuſtained by the citizens of the U. 
nited States, in conſequence of ir- 
regular or illegal captures or con- 
demnations, or forcible ſeizures or 
detentions, is of very high impor- 
tance, and is to be preſſed with the 
greateſt earneſtneſs ; yet it is not to 
be inſiſted on as an indiſpenſible con- 
dition of the propoſed treaty. You 
are not, however, to renounce theſe 
claims of our citizens, nor to ſtipu- 
late that they be aſſumed by the U- 
nited States as a loan to the French 
government. 

In reſpect to the alterations of the 
commercial treaty with France, ia 
the two caſes which have been prin- 
cipal ſubjects of complaint cn her 
part, viz. enemies” property in neu- 
tral ſhips, and the articles contraband 
of war; although France can have 
no right to claim the annulling of 
ſtipulations, at the moment when by 
both parties they were originally in- 
tended to operate ; yet, if the French 
government preſs for alterations, the 
preſident has no difficulty in ſub- 
ſtituting the principles of the law 
of nations, as ſtated in the 17th 
and 18th articles of our commercial 
treaty with Great Britain, to thoſe 
of the 23d and 24th articles of our 


commercial treaty with France: and 


in reſpe& to proviſions, and other 
articles not uſually deemed contra- 
band, you are to agree only on à 
temporary compromiſe, like that in 
the 18th article of the Britiſh treaty 


But an exception 
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and of the ſame duration. If, how- 
ever, in order to ſatisfy France, now 
the is at war, we change the two 
j t articles before mentioned, 
then the 14th article of the French 
treaty, which ſubjects the property 
of the neutral nation found on board 
enemies ſhips to capture and con- 
demnation, muſt of courſe be abo- 
liſhed. 

We have witneſſed ſo many erro- 
neous conſtructions of the treaty 
with France, even 1n its plaineſt parts, 
it will be neceſſary to examine every 
article critically, for the purpoſe of 

enting, as far as human wiſdom 
can prevent, all future miſinterpre- 
tations, The kind of documents ne- 
ceſſars for the protection of the neu- 
tral vellels, thould be enumerated and 
minutely deſcribed; the cafes, in 
which a ſea-letter ſhould be required, 
may be ſpecified ; the want of a ſea- 
letter ſhould not of itſelf be a cauſe 
of confiſcation, where other reſona- 
ble proof of property is produced ; 
and, where ſuch proof is furniſhed, 
the want of a ſea- letter ſhould go no 
further, than to ſave the captor from 
damages for detaining and bringing 
in the neutral veſſel. The proporti- 
on of the veſſel's crew which may 
be foreigners, ſhould be agreed on. 
Perhaps it will be expedient to in- 
troduce divers other regulations 
conformably to the marine laws of 
France. Whenever theſe are to oper- 
ate on the commerce of the United 
States, our ſafety requires that, as 
far as poſſible, they be fixed by trea- 
ty. And it will be deſirable to ſtipu- 
late againſt any ex post fucto law or 
regulation, 4 any pretence what- 
ever. 

Great Britain has often claimed a 
right, and practiſed upon it, to pro- 
libit neutral nations carrying on a 
commerce with her enemies, which 
had not been allowed in time of peace. 
On this head, it will be defirable to 
come to an explicit underſtanding 
with France ; and, if poſſible, to ob- 
nate the claim by an exprets ſtipu- 


lation, | 
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Such extenſive depredations have 
deen committed on the commerce of 
neutrals, and eſpecially of the Unit- 
ed States, by the citizens of France, 
under pretence that her enemies (par- 
ticularly Great Britain) have done 
the ſame things, it will be deſirable 
to have it explicitly ſtiqyglated, that 
the conduct of an e towards 
the neutral power, ſhall not authorize 
or excuſe the other belligerent power 
in any departure from the law of 
nations or the ſtipulations of the trea- 
ty: eſpecially, that the veſſels of the 
neutral nation ſhall never be captur- 
ed or detained, or their property con- 
fiſcated or injured, becauſe bound to 
or from an enemy's port ; except the 
caſe of a blockaded port, the enter- 
ing into which may be prevented, ac- 
cording to the known rule of the law 
of nations. And it may be expe- 
dient to define a block place or 
port to be one actually inveſted by 
land or naval forces, or both, and 
that no declaration of a blockade ſhall 
have any effect, without ſuch actual 
inveſtment. And no commercial right 
whatever ſhould be abandoned, which 
is ſecured to neutral powers by the 
European law of nations. 

The foregoing articles being thoſe 
which the French government has 
made the oſtenſible grounds of its 
principal complaints, they have na- 
turally been firſt brought into view. 
But the propoſed alterations and ar- 
rangements ſuggeſt the propriety of 
reviſing all our treaties with France. 
In ſuch reviſion, the firſt object that 
will attract your attention, 1s the re- 
ciprocal guaranty, in the eleventh ar- 
ticle of the treaty of alliance. This 
guaranty we are perfectly willing to 
renounce. The guaranty, by France, 
of the liberty, ſovereignty, and in- 
dependence of the United States, 
will add nothing to our ſecurity; 
while, on the contrary, our guaran- 
ty of the poſſeſſions of France in 
America, will perpetually expoſe us 
to the riſque and expenſe of war, or 
to diſputes and queſtions concerning 
our national faith. 
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When mr. Genet was ſent as the 
miniſter of the French republic to 
the United States, its fituation was 
embarraſſed, and the ſucceſs of its 
meaſures problematical. In ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, it was natural that France 
ſhould turn her eye to the mutual 
guaranty 3 and accordingly it was 
r- quired, in mr. Genet's inſtructions, 
to be “ an eſſential clauſe in the new 
treaty,” which he was to propoſe : 
and on the ground © that it nearly 
concerned the peace and proſperity 
of the French nation, that a people 
whoſe reſources increaſe beyond all 
calculation, an whom nature had 
placed ſo near their rich colonies, 
ſhould become interecfted, by their 
own engagements, in the prof rvati- 
on of thoſe iſlands.“ But, ut this 
time, France, powerful by ber vic- 
tories, and fecure in her triumphs, 
may lefs regard the reciprocal gua- 
ranty with the United States, and 
be willing to relinquiſh it. As a 
ſubſtitute for tlie reciprocal gua- 
ranty, may be propoſed a nutual re- 
punciation of the fame territories 
and poſſeſſions, that were ſubjects of 
the guaranty and renunciation in the 
ſixth and eleventh articles of the 
treaty of alliance. Such a renunci- 
at:on on our part, would obviate the 
reaſon aſligned in the inſtruction to 
mr. Genet, bef-re cited, of future 
danger from the rohr growing po - 
cr of tbe United Scatcs. Burt, it 
France inſiſts on the mutual gui- 
ranty, it will be neceſſary to aim at 
ſome modification of it, 

The exiſting engagement is of 
that kind, which, by writers on the 
law of nations, is called a general 
guaranty: of courte the cams fiederts 
can never occur, except in a defen- 
sive war. The nature „i this obliga- 
tion is underitocd to be, that, when 
a war rea!.y and tru.v defensive ex- 
ſts, the engaging nation is bound to 
furmſh an efectua! and adequate de— 
fence, in co-operation With the pow» 
er attacked: whence it follows, that 
the nation muy be required, in ſome 
circumſtanccs, to bring forward its 


whole force. The nature and extent 
of the ſuccours demandable not be. 
ing aſcertained, engagements of this 
kind are dangerous, on account of 
their uncertainty : there is always 
hazard of doing too much or too lit. 
tle, and of courſe of being involved 
in involuntary rupture. 

Specific ſuccours have the advan- 
tage of certainty, and are leſs liable 
to occaſion war. On the other hand, 
a general guaranty allows a latitude 
for the exerciſe of judgment and diſ- 
cre tion. 

On the part of the United States, 
inſtead of troops or ſlips of war, it 
will be convenient to ſtipulate for a 
moderate ſum of money or quantity 
of proviſions, at the option of France: 
the proviſions to be delivered at our 
own ports, in any future defens:ive 
wars. The ſum of money, or its 
value in provitions, ought not to ex- 
ceed two hundred thouſand dollars a 
year, during any ſuch wars. The 
reciprocal ſtipulation, on the part of 
France, may be to furniſh annually 
the like ſum of money, or an equi- 
valent in military ſtores and clothing 
for troops, at the option of the Unit- 
ed States, to be delivered in the 
ports of France. 

Particular caution, however, muſt 
be uſed, in diſcuſſing this ſubject, 


not to admit any claims, on the 


ground of the guaranty, in relation 
to the exiſting war; as we do not al- 
low that the cars /aderis applies to 
it. And it the war ſhould continue 
atter your arrival in France, and the 
queſtion of the guaranty ſhould not 
be mentioned on her part, you may 
yourlclves be ſilent on the ſubject, if 
you deem it moſt prudent. | 
It will be proper here to notice 
ſuch articles of the treaty of amity 
and commerce, between the United 
States and France, as have been dif- 
ferently conſtrued by the two g0- 
vernments, or which it may be ex- 
pedient to amend or explain. 
ARTICLE 2. The aſſent of the 
Umtet States, in their treaty with 
Great Britain, to the doctrine of the 


av of nations, reſpecting enx-mies' 
property in neutral ſhips, and ſhip- 
timber and naval ſtores, and in ſome 
caſes proviſions, as contraband of 
war, the French government has 
choſen to conlider as a voluntary 
grant of favours, in reſpect to com- 
merce and navigution, to Great Bri- 
tain, and that conſequently the ſame 
favours have become common to 
France. This conſtruction is fo for- 
eign from our ideas of the meaning 
and deſign of this article, it ſhows 
the neceſlity of reviewing all the ar- 
ticles, and, however clear they may 
appear, of attempting to obviate fu- 
ture miſconſtructions, by declaratory 
explanations or a change of terms. 
ARTICLE 5. France has repeat- 
edly contended, that the impolition 
of fifty cents per ton, on French vel- 
ſels arriving in the United States, 
is contrary to the fifth article of the 
treaty, The arguments in ſupport 
of this pretenſion are unknown; but 
it is preſumed to be unfounded. The 
reciprocal right of laying “ duties or 
impoſts of what nature ſoever,” equal 
to thoſe impoſed on the molt favour- 
ed nations, and without any other 
reſtrictions, ſeems to be clearly ſet- 
tled by the third and fourth articles. 
The fifth article appears to have been 
intended, merely, to define or qualify 
the rights of American veſlcls in 
France. It is however deſtrable that 
the que ſtion be underſtood, and all 
doubt concerning it removed, But 
the introduction of a principle of diſ- 
crimination between the veſſels of 
different ſoreign nations, and in dero- 
gation of the powers of congreſs to 
raiſe revenue, by uniform duties on 
any obje s Whatever, cannot be haze 
arded. Ihe naturalization of French 
veſſels will of courſe be conlidered 
as inadmitiible, 
— ARTICLE 8. 
doing us good offices, to ſecure peace 
tothe United States with the Barba- 
ry powers, has never yet procured 
us any advantage. If therefore the 


French government lays any ſtreſs 


on this ſtipulation, as authorizing a 
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The ſtimulation of 
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claim for ſome other engagemert 
trom us in favour of France, it may 
be abandoned; and eſpecially if its 
abrogation can be applied as a ſet-off 
againſt fome exiſting French claim. 
ARTICLE 14. If the alterations 
already propoſed are made in the 23d 
and 24th articles, then the 14th ar- 
ticle, as before obſerved, muſt be 
aboliſhed. 
ARTICLE 17. The conſtruction 
put on this articie, by the govern- 
ment of the United States, is con- 
ceived to be reaſonable and juſt, and 
is therefore to be inſiſted on. The 
tribunals of the reſpective countries 
will conſequently be juſtified, in tak- 
ing cognizance of all captures made 
within their reſpective juriſdictions 
or by illegal privateers ; and thoſe 
of one country will be deemed ille- 
gal which are fitted out in the coun- 
try of the other, remaining neutral: 
ſeeing to permit ſuch arming would vi- 
olate the neutral duties of the latter. 
It will be expedient to fix explicitly 
the reception to be given to public 
Ships of war of all nations. The 
French miniſters have demancled, that 
the public {hips of the enemics of 
France, which at any time, and in 
any part of the world, had made 
prize of a French veilz!, ſhould be 
excluded from the ports of the Unit- 
ed States; although they brought in 
no prize with them. In oppolition 
to this demand, we have contended 
that they were to be excluded onl 
when they came in with French priz- 
es. And the kind of aſylum to be 
>ftorded in all other circumſtances, 
is deſcribed in mr. Jefferſon's letter 
to mr. Hammond, dated the gth of 
September, 1793, in the following 
words: Thus, then, the public sbips 
& of war of both nations [Engliſh 


and French} enjoy a perfect equali- 


« ty in our ports; iſt, in caſes of 
urgent neceſſity; 2d, in caſes of 
« comfort or convenience; and zd, 
& in the time they chooſe to ccnti- 
« nue.“ And ſuch ſhelter and ac- 
commodation are due to the public 
ſhips of all nations, on the principle 
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of hoſpitality among friendly nati- 


ons. 

It will alſo be expedient explicit- 
ly to declare, that the right of aſy- 
lum ſtipulated for the armed veſſels 
of France and their prizes, gives no 
right to make ſale of thoſe prizes. 

But, when prize-ſhips are ſo diſ- 
abled as to be incapable of putting to 
ſea again, until refitted, and when 
they are utterly diſabled, ſome provi- 
fion is neceſſary relative to their car- 
goes. Both caſes occurred laſt year. 
The government permitted, though 
with heſitation and caution, the car- 
goes to be unloaded, one of the veſ- 
ſels to be repaired, and part of the 
prize- goods ſold, to pay for the re- 
pairs; and the cargo of the veſlel 
that was found unfit ever to go to 
ſea again, was allowed to be export- 
ed as prize- „even in neutral 
bottoms, The doubts on theſe oc- 
caſions aroſe from the 24th article 
of the Britiſh treaty, forbidding the 
fale of the prizes of privateers, or 
the exchanging of the ſame, in any 
manner whatever. Put, as French 
prizes were entitled to an aſylum in 
our ports, it was conceived to be a 
reaſonable conſtruction of it, to al- 
low of ſuch proceedings as thoſe 
above mentioned, to prevent the to- 
tal loſs of veſſels and cargoes. The 
25th article of the Britiſh treaty de- 
mands attention; as it is therein 
ſtipulated, that no future treaty ſhall 
be made that ſhall be inconſiſtent 
with that or the 24th article. Ano- 
ther doubt aroſe, whether the Bri- 
tiſh treaty did not, in good faith, 
require the prohibition of the ſale of 
prizes made by the national * 4 of 
France, as well as of thoſc made by 
her privateers ; eſpecially ſeeing our 
treaty with France gave her no right 
to fell any prizes whatever : but, up- 
on the whole, it was conceived that 
the United States having before l- 
lowed the ſale of ſuch prizes, and 
the prohibition in the 24th article of 
the treaty being diſtinctly pointed 
againſt the ſale of the prizes of pri- 
vateers, it was thought proper to per- 


mit the former practice to continue, 
until the executive ſhould make and 
publiſh a prohibition of the ſale of 
all prizes, or that congreſs ſhould 
paſs a prohibitory law. 

ARTICLE 22. If, in new-model. 
ling the treaty with France, the to- 
tal prohibition of the ſale of prizes 
in the ports of the remaining 
neutral ſhould not be agreed on, at 
leaſt the right of each power to make 
at its pleaſure ſuch prohibition, whe- 
ther they are prizes of national ſhips 
or privateers, ſhould be ac} nowledg. 
ed, for the reaſon more than once 
ſuggeſted—to prevent a repetition of 
claims upon unfounded conſtructions; 
ſuch as, under the preſent article, 
that a prohibition to an enemy of ei- 
ther party, is a grant, to the other, 
of the thing forbidden. 

ARTICLES 23 and 24. Theſe 
have been already conſidered, and the 
alterations propoſed have been men- 
tioned, 

There have been ſo many unjuſt 
cauſes and pretences aſſigned for cap- 
turing and confiſcating American 
veſſels, it may perhaps be impoſſible 
to guard againſt a repetition of them 
in any treaty which can be devited. 
To ſtate the cauſes and pretences 
that have been already advanced by 
the government of France, its agents 
and tribunals, as the grounds of the 
capture and condemnation of Ame- 
rican veſſels and cargoes, would 
doubtleſs give pain to any man of 
an ingenuous mind, who ſhould be 
employed on the part of France to 
negotiate another treaty, or a modi- 
fication of the treaties which exiſt, 
Tt is not defired, therefore, to go far- 
ther into detail on theſe matters, than 
ſhall be neceſſary to guard, by ex- 


plicit ſtipulations, againſt future miſ- 


conſtructions and the miſchiefs they 
will naturally produce. 
Under pretence, that certain ports 
were {urrendered to the Engliſh, by 
the treachery of the French and 
Dutch inhabitants, Victor Hughes 
and Lebas, the ſpecial agents of the 
executive directory, at Guadaloupe, 
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have declared, that all neutral veſſels 
bound to or from ſuch ports ſhall be 
ize. 

Under the pretence, that the Bri- 
tiſh were taking all neutral veſſels 
bound to or from French ports, the 
French agents at St. Domingo (San- 
thonax and others) decreed, that all 
American veſſels bound to cr from 
Enzliſh ports, ſhould be captured; 
and they have fince declared ſuch 
captured veTels to be good prize. 
The French conſuls in Spain have, 
on the ſame ground, condemned a 
number of American veſſels, merely 
becauſe they were deſtined to, or 
com ne from, an Engliſh port. 

Unzer the pretence, that the ſea- 
letters or paſſports preſcribed by the 
commercial treaty, for the mutual 
advantage of the merchants and na- 
vigators of the two nations, to ſave 
their veMels from detention and other 
vexations, when met with at tea, by 
preſenting ſo clear a proot of the pro- 
perty, are an indiſpenſible document 
to be found on board, the French 
confiſcate American veſſels deſtitute 
of them, even when they acknowledge 
the property to be American. 

Becauſe horſes and their military 
furniture, when deſtined to any ene- 
my's port, are by the 24th article 
of the commercial treaty declared 
contraband, and as ſuch by them- 
ſelves only liable to confiſcation, 
Hughes and Lebas decreed all neu- 
tral vessels, having horſes or any 
other contraband goods on board, 
hould be good prize; and they ac- 
cordingly condemned veſlcls and car- 
goes. 

The ancient ordinances of the 
french monarchs required a variety 
of papers to be on board neutral veſ- 
ſels, the want of any one of which 
5 made a cauſe of condemnation ; 
| #though the 25th article of the com- 
mercial treaty mentions what certi- 
beates ſhall accompany the merchant 
els and cargoes of each party, 
ad which, by every reaſonable con- 


irution, ought to give them pro- 
tCtion, 
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It will therefore be adviſable to 
guard againſt abuſes by deſcending 
to particulars ; to defcribe the ſhips* 
papers which ſhall be required, and 
to declare that the want of any other 


| ſhall not be a cauſe for confiſcation : 


to fix the mode of manning veſſels 
as to the officers, and the proportion 
of the crews who ſhall be citizens; 
endeavouring to provide, in reſpe& 
to American veſſels, that more than 
one-third may be foreigners. This 
proviſion will be important to the 
ſouthern ſtates, which have but few 
native ſeamen. 

The marine ordinances of France 
will ſhow what regulations have been 
required to be obſerved, by allied as 
well as neutral powers in general, 
to aſcertain and ſecure the property 
of neutrals. Some ot theſe regula- 
tions may be highly proper to be 
adopted ; while others may be incon- 
venient and burdenſome. Your aim 
will be, to render the documents and 
formalities as few and as ſimple as 
will conſiſt with a fair and regular 
commerce. 

ARTICLES 25 and 27. Theſe two 
articles ſhould be rendered conform- 
able to each other. The 25th ſays, 
that, after the exhibition of the pass- 
port, the veſſel ſhall be allowed to 
paſs without moleſtation or ſearch, 
without giving her chace, or forcing 
her to quit her intended courſe. The 
25th requires, that, beſides the pass- 
port, veſſels ſhall be furniſhed with 
certain certificates, which of courſe 
mult alſo be exhibited. It will be 
expedient to add, that if, in the face 
of ſuch evidence, the armed veſſel 
will carry the other into port, and 
the papers are found conformable to 
treaty, the captors ſhall be condemn- 
ed in all the charges, damages, and 
intereſts thereof, which they ſhall 
have cauſed. A provitiom of this 
nature is made in the eleventh arti- 
cle of our treaty with the United 
Netherlands. 

ARTICLE 28. The prohibited 
goods here mentioned have no relati- 
on to contraband ; but merely to ſuch 
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as, by the laws of the country, are 
forbidden to be exported. Yet, in the 
caſe of exporting horſes from Vir- 
ginia, which no law prohibited, in 
the Winter of 1796, this article was 
applied by the French miniſter to 
Borses, which by the French treaty 
are contraband of war. And a let- 
ter from the miniſter to Victor 
Hughes and Lebas, informing them 
that the American government re- 
fuſed to prevent ſuch export of horſ- 
es by the Britiſh, is made one ground 
for their decree above mentioned. 

ARTICLE 30. The veſſels of the 
United States ought to be adinitted 
into the ports of France, in the ſame 
manner as the veſſels of France are 
admitted into the ports of the Unit- 
ed States. But ſuch a ſtipulation 
ought not to authorize the admiſſion 
of veſſels of either party into the 
ports of the other, into which the 
admiſſion of all foreign veſſels ſhall 
be forbidden by the laws of France 
and of the United States, reſpective- 
ly. With this reſtriction, the prin- 
ciples of the 14th article of the trea- 
ty with Great Britain afford a liberal 
and unexceptionable precedent, A 
reſtriction like that here referred to, 
will be found in the firſt paragraph 
of the third article of the Britith 
treaty. | 

'The commerce to the French co- 
lomes in the Eaſt and Weſt Indics, 
will doubtleſs be more or leſs reſtrict- 
ed, according to the uſage of other 
European nations. Yet, on account 
of the diſarranged condition of the 
French navigation, probably a larger 
latitude of trade with their colonies 
will be readily permitted for a term 
of years: and perhaps the mutual 
advantages thence refultin;”, will be 
found ſo great as to induce after— 
wards a prolongation of that term, 
to which the courſe or habit of buſi- 
neſs may contribute. 

While, between the United States 


and France, there {hall ſubſiſt a per- 


fect reciprocity in reſpect to com- 
merce, we mult ena-avour to extend 
our trade to her colonies to as many 
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articles as poſſible. Of theſe, the 
moſt important are, proviſions of all 
kinds, as beet, pork, flour, butter, 
cheeſe, fiſh, grain, pulſe, live ſtock, 
and every other article ſerving for 
food, which is the produce of the 
country; horles, mules, timber, planks, 


and wood of all kinds, cabinet ware 


and other manuſaAures of the Unit. 
ed States; and to obtain in return 
all the articles of the produce of 
thoſe colonies, without exception, at 
leaſt to the value of the cargoes car- 
ried to thoſe colonies. 

There have been different con- 
ſtructions of the conſular convention, 
Tbe French have contended for the 
execution of their conſular deciſions, 
by the marſhal or other officer of 
the United States; and their miniC. 
ter of juſtice has formally ſtated, in 
a report to the miniſter of foreign 


affairs, that the judicial ſentences of 


the American conſuls in France, will 
be executed by certain officers of 
juſtice in that country. The legal 
opinion of the law-officers of the U. 
nited States, which the government 
has adopted, oppoſes ſuch a conſtruc. 
tion. The French have allo con- 
tended, that deſerters from French 
veſicls ought to be apprehended by 
the judicial officers of the United 
States, upon other evidence than the 
original ſhipping paper, or re d'equi- 
fue; whereas the diſtrict judges 
have inſiſted that the conſular con- 
vention requires the original role to 
be produced. This claim was lately 
revived by the conſul-general of the 
French republic. The corre ſpondence 
on this occaſion will be joined to the 
other documents which accompany 
thele inſtructions. 

The United States cannot conſent 
to the erecting of foreign tribunals 
within their juriſdiction. 
ſider the judicial authority of contuls, 
as deſcribed in the conſular conven- 
tion, to be voluntary, not compulfo- 
ry, in the country where they rclide; 
and that their deciſions, if not obey- 
el by the parties reſpectively, muſt 
be enforced by the laws of their 


We con- 


country; and ſuch a proviſion 

will ſee has been made in France, 

where a penalty of 1400 hvres 1s 

impoſed on the citizen who refuſes 

obedience to a conſular deciſion in 
a foreign ſtate, 

The conſular convention will ex- 
ire in about four years ; and if any 
great difficulties ariſe in ſettling the 
terms of a new one, that which exiſts 
muſt take its courſe : but, if the 
French government ſhould be filent 
on the ſubject of the conſular con- 
rention, ſilence may be obſerved on 
your part. 

The ports of the United States 
being frequented by the veſſols of 
different belligerent powers, it be- 
came neceſſary to regulate the times 
of their ſailing, The prefident, there- 
fore, adopted what was under{tood 
to be the received rule in Europe ; 
and ordered, that, after the failing 
of a veſſel of one of the belligerent 
powers, twenty-four hours ſhould 
clapſe before an armed veſſel of the 
enemy of the former ſhould fet ſail. 
This rule has not been duly refpect- 
ed by the armed veſſels of France 
and Great Britain. 

As the tranquillity of the United 
States requires, that no hoſtile move- 
ments be commenced within their 
juriſdiction ; and the intereſts of com- 
merce demand an entire freedom to 
the departure of veſſels from their 
ports; it may be expedient expreſsly 
to recognize the above-mentioned 
mule, 

It will alſo be expedient to agree 
en the extent of territorial juriſdic- 
tion on the ſcu-coaſt; and in what 
ituations bays and founds may be 
ad to be land-locked, and within 
tie juriſdiction of the ſovereign cf 
the adjacent country. | 
On the ſuppolition that a treaty 
vill be negotiated, to alter and amend 
de treaties which now exiſt between 
trance and the United States, the 

owing leading principks, to go- 
ern the negotiation, are ſubjoined. 

1. Conſcious integrity authorizes 

government to inflit, tlat no 
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blame or cenſure be directly or in- 
directly imputed to the United States. 
But, on the other hand, however ex- 
ceptionable, in the view of our own 
government, and in the eyes of an 
impartial world, may have been the 
conduct of France ; yet ſhe may be 
unwilling to acknowledge any ag- 

eſſions; and we do not wiſh to 
wound her feelings, or to excite re- 
ſentment. It will therefore be beſt 
to adopt, on this point, the princi- 
ple of the Britiſh treaty, and “ ter- 
& minate our differences, in ſuch 


«© manner, as, without referring to 


the merits of our reſpective com- 
„ plaints and pretenſions, may be 
& the beſt calculated to produce mu- 
& tual ſatisfaction, and good under- 
“ ſtanding.” 

2. That no aid be ſtipulated in 
favour of France during the preſent 
war. 

3. That no engagement be made 
inconſiſtent with the obligations of 
any prior treaty. 

4. That no reſtraint on our lawful 
commerce with any other nation be 
admitted, 

5. That no ſtipulation be made, 
under colour of which, tribunals can 
be eſtabliſhed within our juriſdiction, 


or perſonal privileges claimed by- 


French citizens, incompatible with 
the complete ſovereignty and inde- 
pendence ef the United States, in 
matters of policy, commerce, and 
government. 

It will be expedient to limit the 
duration of the treaty to a term of 
from ten to twenty years. Such 
changes in the circumſtances of the 
two parties are likely to happen with- 
in either of thoſe periods, as to give 
one or both good reaſon to deſire a 
change in the conditions of the trea- 
ty. From this limitation may be ex- 
cepted ſuch articles as are declara- 


tory of a ſtate of peace, or as are 


intended to regulate the conduct of 
tlie two nations at the commence- 
ment of, or during a ſtate of war, 
or u hich are founded in morality and 
juſtice, aud are in their nature of 
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obligation. Of this kind 
may be conſidered the tenth article 
of the treaty with Great Britain; 
which therefore may very properly 
be introduced into the treaty with 
France. 

Finally, the great object of the 
government being to do juſtice to 
France and her citizens, if in any 
thing we have injured them ; to ob- 
tain juſtice for the multiplied injuries 
they have committed againſt us; 
and to preſcrve peace; your ſtyle 
and manner of proce:ding will be 
fuch as ſhall moſt directly tend to 
ſecure thele objects. There may be 
ſuch a change of men and meaſures 
in France as will authorize, perhaps 
render politic, the uſe of ſtrong lan- 
guage, in deſcribing the treatment 
we have received. On the other hand, 
the French government may be de- 
termined to fruſtrate the negotiation, 
and throw the odium on this coun- 
try; in which caſe, any thing like 
warmth and harſhneſs would be made 
the pretext. If things remain in 
their preſent ſituation, the ſtyle of 
repreſentation will unite, as much as 
poſſible, calm dignity with ſimplicity, 
force of ſentiment with mildneſs of 
language, and be calculated to im- 
preſs an idea of inflexible perſever- 
ance, rather than of diſtruſt or con- 
fidence. 

With theſe inſtructions you will 
receive the following documents. 

t. The printed ſtate papers con- 
taining the correſpondeuce between 
the ſecretary of ſtate and the French 
miniſter, mr. Genet. 

2. The letter, dated January 16th, 
1797, from the ſecretary of {tate to 
general Pinckney, and the documents 
therein referred to, in which all the 
known complaints of the French go- 
vernment, ſince the recall of mr. 


Genet, are exhibited and diſcuſſed. 


3. A report from the ſecretary of 
ſtate to the houſe of repreſentatives, 
dated the 27th of February, 1797, 


exhibiting the ſtate of American 


claims which had been preſented to 
the French government (but few of 


which had been ſatisfied) together 
with ſome further information rela. 
tive to the depredations, by the offi 
cers and people of that nation, on the 
commerce of the United States, 

4. A report made by the ſecretary 


of ſtate to the preſident of the Unit. 


ed States, on the 21ſt of June, 1797, 
and by him laid before congreſs on 
the 22d. 

5. Certain original depoſitions, pro- 
teſts, and other papers relative to 
the French ſpoliations on the com- 
merce, and perfonal inſults and inju- 
ries to the citizens, of the United 
States. 

6. The documents laid hefore the 
houſe of repreſentatives the 17th of 
May, 1797, relative to general Pinck- 
ney's miiſion to Paris, and compre- 
hending ſome papers relative to the 
capture and condemnation of Ame- 
rican veſſels by the French. 

7. The correſpondence with the 
French conſul-general, Letombe, re- 
lative to the conſular convention. 

TIMOTHY PICKERING, 
Secretary of State. 
Department of State, Philadelpbia, 
July, 15, 1797. 


Letters of Credence and Full Pow- 
ers to the Envoys from the United 
States to the French Republic. 


Letters of Credence. 


Jonx Apans, Preſident of the U- 
nited States of America, to the 
Executive Directory of the French 
Republic. 

Citizens Directors, 

DESIROUS of terminating all 
differences between the United States 
of America and the French republic, 
and of reſtoring that harmony and 
good underſtanding, and that com- 
mercial and friendly intercourſe which, 
from the commencement of their po- 
litical connexion, until lately, have 
ſo happily ſubſiſted; I have nomunat- 
ed, and, by and with the advice and 
conſent of the ſenate of the United 

States, appointed Charles Coteſworth 

Pinckney, John bLarlhall, and E- 
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bridge Gerry, diſtinguiſhed citizens 
of theſe ſtates, — and ſeverally, 
envoys extraordinary and miniſters 
plenipotentiary to the French repub- 
lic, for the purpoſe of accompliſhing 
the great objects above mentioned: 
where fore I pray you, citizens direc- 
tors, to give full credence to what 
they and each of them ſhalt ſay to 
you in theſe reſpects, in behalf of 
the United States, and alſo wh-n 
they ſhall aſſure you of the ſincerity 
of our wiſhes for the welfare of the 

French republic. 

GrveEx under my hand, and the 
great ſcal of the United States 
of America, at Philadelphia, the 
thirteenth day of July, in the 
year 1797, en of the indepen- 
dence of theſe ſtates the twen- 
ty- ſecond. 

OHN ADAMS. 
By the Preſident of the United 
States, 
Tixor AT PicsERIxC, 
Sccretary of State. 


Full Powers. 
Jonx Anas, Preſident of the U- 
nited States of America, 


To all whom theſe Prefents ſhall con- 
CernNn—GREETING : 


KNOW YE, That, for the pur- 


poſe of terminating all differences 
between the United States of Ame- 
rica and the French republic, and of 
reſtoring and confirming perfect har- 
mony and good underſtanding, and re- 
eſtabliſhing a commercial and friend- 
ly intercourſe between them; and, re- 
poling a ſpecial truſt and confidence 
in the integrity, prudence, and abili- 
ties of Charles Cotefworth Pinckney, 
John Marihall, and Elbridge Gerry, 
citizens of the ſaid United States, I 
have nominated, and, by and with the 
advice and conſent of the ſenate, ap- 
pointed the ſaid Charles Cote worth 
Pinckuey, John Marlhail, and El- 
bridge Gerry, jointly and ſeverally, 
envoys extraordinary and miniſters 
plenipot-ntiary of the United States 
zo the French republic; hereby giv- 


ing and granting to them and any 
and each of them, full power and 
authority, and alſo a general and 
ſpecial command, for and in the name 
of the United States to meet and 
confer with the miniſters, commiſſi- 
oners, or deputies of the French re- 
public, being furniſhed with the like 
full powers, whether ſ-parately or 
jointiy, and with them to treat, eon- 
ſult, and negotiate, of and concern- 
ing all claims, ant all matters and 
cauſes of diff-rence, fubſiſting be- 
tween the Uritel States ani the 
French republic, for t*e purvoſe of 
ſatisfying and terminating the Time 
in a juſt and <quitable. manner: and 
alſo of and concerning the ger ral 
commerce between th- Upitel States 
and France, and all other the domi- 
nions of the French republic; and 
to conclude and fign a treaty or 
treaties, convention or convent ons, 
touching the premiſes; tranſmitting 
the ſame to the preſident of the U- 
nited States of America for his final 
ratihcation, by and with the advice 
and conſent of the ſenate of the 
United States, if ſuch advice and 
conlent [hall be given. 

Ix TESTIMONY WHEREOEF, I have 
cauſed the ſeal of the United 

States to be hereunto affixed. 
Civex under my hand at the city 
of Philadelphia, the twenty-{c- 
cond day of June, in the year 
of our Lord one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and ninety-feven, and 
of the independence of the U- 
nited States of America, the 
twenty-firſt, - 

OHN ADAMS. 
By the Prefident of the United 

States, 
TrmoTaHy PICKERING, 
Secretary of State. 


Department of State, 
April 35 1798. 
THE names defignated by the 


letters W. X. V. Z. in the following 


copies of letters from the envoys of 
the United States to the French re- 
public, are, iu the originals, written 
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at full length, in cyphers. For the 
ſame reaſon, that ſingle letters are 
thus taken to deſignate certain per- 
ſons named in the letters, other words 
deſcriptive of them are omitted. 
TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


Dispatches from the Envays to the 
Secretary of State. 


(No. 1.) 


Paris, October 22, 1797. 


Dear Sir, 

ALL of us having arrived at Pa- 
Tis on the evening of the fourth in- 
ſtant, on the next day we verbally 
and unofficially informed the miniſ- 
ter of foreign sffairs therewith, and 
deſired to know when he would be at 
leiſure to receive one of cur ſecre- 
taries with the official notification : 
he appointed the next diy at two 
o'clock ; when major Rutledge wait- 
ed on him with the following letter : 


Citizen 1'inicler, 

The United States of America 
being dcfirens of terminating ail 
differences hetween them and the 
French republic, and of reſtoring that 
harmony and good underſtanding, 
and that commercial and friendly in- 
tercourſe, which, from the commence- 
ment of their political connexion un- 
til lately, have fo happily ſubſiſted; 
the preſident has nominated, and by 
and with the advice and confert of 
the ſenate has appointed us, the un- 
derſigned, jointly and ſeverally, cn- 
voys extraordinary and miniſters ple- 
nipotentiary to the French republic, 
for the purpoſe of accompl;ſling theſe 
great objects. In purſuance of ſuch 
nomination and appointment, and 
with ſuch view, kaving come to Pa- 
ris, we wiſh, citizen miniſter, to walt 
on you at any bour you will be pleaſ- 
ed to appouit. to pre ſent the copy 
of our letters of credence; and, whilit 
we evince our fincere and ardent 
defire for the ſpeedy reſtoration of 
friendſhip and harmony between rhe 
two republics, we flatter ourlelves 
with your concurrence m the accom- 
plilhment of this defirable event. 


We requeſt you will accept the if 
ſurances of our perfect eſteem and 


conſideration. 


Paris, October 6, in the 22d year 
of American independence, 
(Signed) | 

CyarLEsSCoTESWORTAHPINCKNEY, 


Jons MarsvyaLr, 
ELBRIDGE GERRyY., 


To this lotter the miniſter gave a 
verbal anſwer, that he would fee us 
the day after the morrow (the 8th) 
at one o'clock. Accordingly at that 
hour and day we waited on the mi. 
niſter at his houſe, where his office 
is held, when, being informed he was 
not at home, the ſecretary- general of 
the department told major Rutledge, 
that the miniſter was obliged to wait 
on the directory, and requeſted we 
would ſuſpend our viſit till three 
e&'clock. At which hour we called. 
The miniſter we found was then en- 
caged with the Portuguc ſe miniſter, 
who retired in about ten minutes, 


when we were introduced and pro- 


quced the copy of our letters of cre- 
dence, which the miniſter peruſe1 
and kept. He informed us, © that 
the directory had required him to 
make a report relative to the ſitua- 
tion A the United States with re- 
gard to France, which he was then 
about, and which would be finiſhed 
in a tew days, when he would let us 
know what ſteps were to follow.“ 
We aſked if cards of hoſpitality were 
in the mean time neceſſary, He ſaid 
they were, and. that they ſhould be 
delivered to us; and he immediately 
rung for his ſecretary, and directed 
him to make them cut. The con- 
verſation was carried on by him in 
French, and by us in cur own lan- 
gung. 

The next day cards of hoſpitality 
were {ont to us and our ſecretaries, 
in a ſtyle ſuitable to our official cha- 
racter. 

On Saturday, the 14th, major 
Mountflarence informed general 
Pint rev that he had a converſation 
uh mr. Oſmond, the private and con- 


gdential ſecretary of the miniſter of 
foreign affairs, who told him, that 
the directory were greatly exaſperat- 
ed at ſome parts of the preſident's 
ſpeech, at the opening of the laſt 
ſeſion of congreſs, and would re- 
quire an explanation of them from 
us. The particular parts were not 
mentioned, In another converſati- 
on on the ſame day, the ſecretary 
informed the major, that the minil- 
ter had told him it was probable we 
ſhou!d not have a public audience of 
the directory till ſuch time as our 
negotiation was finiſhed ; that pro- 
bably perſons might be appointed to 
treat with us; but they would report 
to him, and he would have the di- 
rection of the negotiation. The ma- 
jor did not conceal from mr. Oſmond 
his intention to communicate theſe 
converſations to us. 

In the morning of October the 
eighteenth, mr. W of 
6 „ - called 
on general Pinckney and informed 
bim, that a mr. X. who was in Pa- 
ris, and whom the general had ſeen 
was a gentle- 
man of conſilerable credit and re- 
— . _  -. > 
and that we might place great reli- 
ance on him. | 

In the evening of the ſame day, 
mr. X. called on gen-ral Pinckney, 
and, after having ſat ſome time . 
whiſpered him, that he 
bad a meſſaze from M. Talleyrand 
to communicate, when he was at 
leiſure. General Pinckney immedi- 
ately withdrew with him into ano- 
ther room ; and, when they were 
alone, mr. X. fd, that he was charg- 
ed with a buſineſs in which he was 
a novice ; thut he had been acquaint- 
ed with M. Talleyrand . . . 
and that he wis fure he had a great 
regard for [America] and its Citi- 
zens; and was very deſirous, that 
a reconciliation ſhould be brought 
about with France ; that, to effectu- 
ate that end, he was ready, if it was 
tought proper, to ſuggeſt a plan, 


conblentially, that M. Talleyrand 
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expected would amſwer the purpoſe. 
General Pinckney ſaid, he ſhould be 
glad to hear it. M. X. replied, that 
the directory, and particularly two 
of the members of. it, were exceed- 
ingly irritated at ſome paſſages of 
the preſident's ſpeech, and defired 
that they thould be ſoftened ; and 


that this ſtep would be neceſſary pre- 


vious to our reception: that, beſides 
this, a ſum of money was required 
for the pocket of the directory and 
miniſters, which would be at the 
Ciſpolal of M. Talleyrand; and that 
a loan would alſo be infiſted on. M. 
X. ſaid, if we acceded to theſe mea- 
ſures, M. Talleyrand had no doubt 
that all our differences with France 
might be accommodated. On enqui- 
ry, M. X. could not point out the 


particular paſſages of the ſpeech that 


had given offence, nor the quantum 
of the loan ; but mentioned that the 
douceur for the pocket was twelve 
hundred thouſand livres, about fifty 
thouſand pounds ſterling, General 
Pinckney told him, his colleagues 
and himfelf, from the time of their 
arrival here, had been treated with 


great ſlight and diſreſpect ; that they 


earneſtly wiſhed for peace and recon- 
ciliation with France; and had been 
entruſted by their country with very 
great powers to obtain theſe ends, 
on honourable terms: that, with re- 
guard to the propoſitions made, he 
could not even conſider of them be- 
fore he had communicated them to 
his colleagues ; that, after he had 
done fo, he ſhould hear from him. 
After a communication and conſulta- 
tion had, it was agreed, that gene- 
ral Pinckney ſhould call on M. X. 
and requeſt him to make his propo- 
litions to us all; and, for fear of miſ- 
takes or mifapprehenſion, that he 
ſhould be requeſted to reduce the 
heads into writing. Accordingly, 


on the morning of O& ober the nine- 


teenth, general Pinckney called on 
M. X. who conſented to fee his col- 
leagues in the evening, and to re- 
duce his propolitions to writing, He 
laid his communication was not im- 
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mediately with M. Talleyrand, but 
through another gentlemen, in whom 
M. Talleyrand had great confidence: 
this proved afterwards to be M. V. 
At ſix in the evening M. X. came, 
and left with us the firſt ſet of pro- 
poſitions; which, tranſlated from the 
French, are as follows; © A perſon 
who poſſeſſes the confidence of the 
directory, on what relates to the af- 
fairs of America, convinced of the 
mutual advantages which would re- 
ſult from the re- eſtabliſhment of the 
good underſtanding between the two 
nations, propoſes to employ all his 
influence to obtain this object. He 
will aſſiſt the commiſſioners of tlie 
United States in all the demands 
which they may have to make from 
the goverument of France, inaſmuch 
as they may not be contradictory to 
thoſe which he propoſes himſelf to 
make, and of which the principal 
will be communicated confidentially. 
It is deſired that, in the official com- 
munications, there ſhould be given a 
ſoftening turn to a part of the pre- 
ſident's [peech to congreſs, which has 
cauſed much irritation. It is feared, 
that in not ſatisfying certain indivi- 
duals in this reſpect, they may give 
way to all their reſentment. The 
nomination of commithoners will be 
conſented to on the ſame footing as 
they have been named in the treaty 
with England, to decide on the re- 
clamations which individuals of Ame- 
rica may make on the government 
of France, or on French individuals. 
The paymencs which, agreeably to 
the deciiions of the commiljioners, 
Mal! fall to the ſhare of the French 
government, are to be advanced by 
the American government itfelf, It 
is deſir d, that the funds, which by 
this means ſhall enter again into the 
American trade, ſhould be employed 
in new ſupplies for the French colo- 
mes. Engagements of this nature 
on the part of individuals reclaim- 
ing will alwavs haſten, in all proba- 
bility, the deciſions of the French 
commiſſioners : and perhaps it may 
be defired that this clauſe ſhould 


make a part of the inſtructions, which 
the government of the United States 
ſhould give to the commiſſioners t 

may chooſe, The French govern. 
ment defires, beſides, to obtain a 
loan from the United States; but ſo 
that that ſhould not give any jealou- 
ſy to the Engliſh government, nor 
hurt the neutrality of the United 
States, This loan ſhall be maſked 
by ſtipulating, that the government 
of the United States conſents to 


make the advances for the payment 


of the debts contracted by the agents 
of the French government with the 
citizens of the United States ; and 
which are already acknowledged, and 
the payment ordered by the directo- 
ry, but without having been yet ef. 
fectuated. There ſhould be deliver. 
ed a note to the amount of theſe 
debts. Probably this note may he ac. 
companied by oſtenſible pieces, which 
will guarantee to the agents the ref. 
ponſibility of the United States, in 
caſe any umbrage ſhould cauſe an 
enquiry. There {hall alſo be firſt 
taken from this loan certain ſums for 
the purpoſe of making the cuſtomary 
diſtributions in diplomatic affairs,” 
The perſon of note mentioned in the 
minutes, who had the confidence of 
the directory, he ſaid, before us all, 
was M. Talleyrand. The amount of 
the loan he could not aſcertain pre- 
ciſely; but underſtood it would be ac- 
cording to our ability to pay. The 
ſum which would be conſidered a; 
proper, accordin to diplomatic ulage, 
was about twelve hundred thouſand 
livres. He could not ſtate to us what 
parts of the preſident's ſpeech were 
excepted to; but ſaid he would en- 
quire and inform us. He agreed to 
breakfaſt with mr. Gerry the mor n- 
ing of the 21ſt, in order to make ſuch 
explanations as we hal then requeſt. 
ed, or ſhould think proper to r-queſt , 
but, on the morning of the 2<th, M. 
X. called and ſaid, that VI. V. the 
confidential friend of M. Talleyrand, 
inſtead of communicating with u. 
throug! M. X. wor i! tive us jumlelt, 
and make the noccllary explanations 


| 
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We appointed to meet him the even- 
ing of rhe twentieth, at ſeven o'clock, 
in general Marſhall's room. At ſe- 
ven, M. V. and M. X. entered ; and 
the firſt-mentioned gentleman, being 
introduced to us, as the confidential 
friend of M. Talleyrand, immediate- 
ſtated to us the favourable impreſ- 
ſions of that gentleman towards our 
country; impreſſions which were 
mae by the kindneſs and civilities 
he had perſonally received in Ame- 
rica: that, impreſſed by his ſolicitude 
to repay theſe kindneſſes, he was 
willing to aid us in the preſent nego- 
tiation by his good offices with the 
directory, who were, he ſaid, extreme- 
ly irritated againſt the government 
of the United States, on account of 
ſome parts of the preſident's ſpcech, 
and who had neither acknowledged 
nor received us, and conſequently 
have not authorized M. Talleyrand 
to have any communications with 
us. The miniſter, therefore, could 
not ſee us himfelf ; but had autho- 
rized his friend M. V. to communi- 
cate to us certain propoſitions, and to 
receive our anſwers to them; and to 
promiſe on his part, that if we would 
to conſider them as the baſis 
of the propoſed negotiation, he would 
intercede with the directory to ac- 
knowledge us, and to give us a pub- 
lic audience. M. V. ſtated to us ex- 
plicitly and repreatedly, that he was 
clothed with no authority; that he 
was not a diplomatic character; that 
he was not . » he was only 
the friend of M. Talleyrand and 
truſted by him; that with regard to 
( 
. and that he earneſtly 
wiſhed well to the United States. 
He then took out of his pocket a 
French tranſlation of the preſident's 
ſpeech, the parts of which objected 
to by the directory were marked, 
agrecably to our requalt to M. X. 
and are contained in the exhibit A. 
Then he made us the ſecond ſet of 
tropolitionz, which were dictated by 
hm and written by M. X. in our 
preſence, and delivered to us, and 
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which, tranſlated from the French, 
are as follows, „There is demand- 
ed a formal diſavowal in writing, 
declaring that the ſpeech of the citi- 
zen preſident Barras did not con- 
tam any thing offenſive to the go- 
vernment of the United States, nor 
any thing which deſerved the epi- 
thets contained in the whele para- 
graph: Secondly, reparation is de- 
manded for the article by which it 
ſhall be declared, that the decree of 
the directory there mentioned did 
not contain any thing contrary to 
the treaty of 1778, and had none 
of thoſe fatal conſequences, that the 
paragraph reproaches to it : Thirdly, 
it is demanded, that there ſhould be 
an acknowledgment in writing of the 
depredations exerciſed on our trade 
by the Engliſh and French priva- 
teers : Fourthly, the government of 
France, faithful to the profeſſion of 
public faith which it has made not 
to intermeddle in the internal affairs 
of foreign governments with which 
it is at peace, would look upon this 
paragraph as an attack upon its loy- 
alty, if this was intended by the pre- 
fident, It demands, in conſequence, 
a formal declaration, that it is not 
the government of France, nor its 
agents, that this paragraph meant 
to deſignate: In conſideration of 
theſe reparations, the French repub- 
lic 1s diſpoſed to renew, with the Unit- 
ed States of America, a treaty which 
{hall place them reciprocally in the 
ſame ſtate that they were in 1778: 
By this new treaty France ſhall be 
placed, with reſpect to the United 
States, exactly on the ſame footing 
as they ſtand with England, in virtue 
of the laſt treaty which has been 
concluded between them. A ſecret 
article of this new treaty would be a 
loan to be made by the United States 
to 'the French republic : and, once 
agreed upon the amount of the loan, 
it would be endeavoured to conſult 
the convenience of the United States 
with reſpe& to the beſt method of 
preventing itz publicity.” On read- 
ing the ſpeech, M. X. dilated very 
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much upon the keenneſs of the re- 
ſentment it had produced, and ex- 
patiated largely on the ſatisfaction, 
he ſaid, was indiſpenſably neceſſary as 
a preliminary to negotiation, © But,” 
ſaid he, © gentlemen, I will not diſ- 
guiſe from you, that, this ſatis faction 
being made, the eſſential part of the 
treaty remains to be adjuſted: il faut 
de Pargent-—il faut beaucoup d'ar- 
gent :” you must pay money, you must 


pay a great deal of money. He ſpoke 


much of the force, the honour, and 


the jealous republican pride of France; 
and repreſented to us ſtrongly the 
advantages which we ſhould derive 
from the neutrality thus to be pur- 
chaſed. He ſaid, that the receipt 
of the money might be ſo diſguiſcd, 
as to prevent its being conſidered as 
a breach of neutrality by England ; 
and thus ſave us from being embroil- 
ed with that power. Concerniag the 
twelve hundred thouſand livres little 
was ſaid ; that being completely un- 
derſtood, on all fides, to be required 
for the officers of government, and 
therefore needing no further expla- 
nation. Theſe propoſitions, he ſaid, 
being conſidered as the admitted ba- 
ſis of the propoſed treaty, M. Tal- 
leyrand truſted that, by his influence 
with the direQory, he could prevail 
en the government to receive us. 
We aſked whether we were to con- 
ſider it as certain, that, without a 
previous ſtipulation to the effect re- 
quired, we were not to be received, 
He anſwered, that M. Talleyrand 
himſelf was not authorized to ſpeak 
to us the will of the directory, and 
conſcquently could not authorize him. 
The converſation continucd until 
half after nine, when they left us; 
having engaged to breabſfaſt with 
mr. Gerry the next morning. 
October the 21ſt, M. X. came be- 
fore nine o' clock: NI. X. did not 
come until ten- he had paſſed the 
morning with M. Talleyrand, After 
breakfaſt, the ſubject was immedi- 
ately reſumed. He repreſented to us, 
that we were not yet acl. non ledged 
er received ; that the directory were 
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ſo exaſperated againſt the United 
States, as to have come to a determi. 
nation to demand from us, previous 
to our reception, thoſe diſavowals, 
reparations, and explanations, which 
were {tated at large laſt evening. He 
fail, that M. Talleyrand and him. 
ſelf were extremely ſenſible of the 
pain we muſt feel in complying with 
this demand; but that the directo- 
rv would not diſpenſe with it: that 
therefore, we muſt confider it as the 
indiſpenſible preliminary to obtain 
our reception; unleſs we could find 
the meaus to change their determi- 
nation in this particular; that, if we 
ſatished the directory in theſe par- 
ticulars, a letter would be written to 
us to demand the extent of our pow- 
ers, and to know whether we were 
authorized to place them preciſely 
on the ſame footing with England ; 
whether, he ſaid, our full powers were 
really and ſubſtantially full powers ; 
or, like thoſe of lord Malmeſbury, 
only illuſory powers; that, if to this 
demand our anſwer ſhould be afhr- 
mative, then France would conſent 
that commiſſioners ſhould be appoin:- 
ed to aſcertain the claims of the U- 
nited States, in hke manner as un- 
der our treaty with England ; but 
from their juriſdiction muſt be with- 
drawn thoſe which were condemned 
for want of a role d'equipage ; that 
being a point on which Merlin, while 
miniſter of juſtice, had written a 
treatiſe, and on which the directory 
were decided, There woull, how- 
ever, be no objection to our com- 
plaining of theſe captures, in the 
courſe of the negotiation ; and if we 
could convince Merlin, by our rea- 
ſoning, the miniſter would bimſelt be 
ſatisficd with our fo doing. We re- 
quired an explanation of that part of 
the converſation, in which M. Y. 
had hinted at our fiuding weans to 
avert the demand conceruag the pre- 
ſident's ſpeech. He anſwered, that 
he was not authorized to ſtate thol 
means ; but that we muſt ſearch for 
tnem and propoſe them ourſelves. Ir, 
kowever, we aſted his opuuon 2s = 
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ivate individual, and would receive 
it as coming from him, he would ſug- 
geſt to us the means which in his opi- 
nion would ſucceed. On being aſked 
to ſuggeſt the means, he anſwered, 
money; that the directory were jea- 
lous of its own honour and of the 
honour of the nation ; that it inſiſt- 
ed on receiving from us the fame 
reſpect with which we had treated 
the king; that this honcur mult be 
maintained in the manner before re- 

ired, unleſs we ſubſtitured in the 
place of thoſe reparations ſomething 
perhaps more valuable, that was mo- 
ney. He ſaid further, that if we 
deſired him to point out the ſum 
which he believed would be ſatisfac- 
tory, he would do ſo. We requeſted 
him to proceed ; and he ſaid, that 
there were thirty-two millions of flo- 
rins of Dutch inſcriptions, worth ten 
ſhillinys in the pound, which might 
be aſſigned to us at twenty ſhillungs 
in the pound: and he proceeded to 
ſtate to us the certainty ; that after a 
peace, the Dutch government would 
repay us the money; fo that we 
ſhould ultimately loſe nothing ; and 
the only operation of the mealure 
would be, an advance from us to 
France of thirty-two mili.ons, on the 
credit of the government of Hol- 
land. We aſked him whether the fit- 
ty thouſand pounds ſterling, as a dou- 
ccur to the directory, muſt be in 
addition to this ſum. He anſwered 
in the affirmative, We told him, 
that, on the ſubject of the treaty, 
we had no hefitation in ſaying, that 
our powers were ample: that, on the 
other points propoſed to us, we weuld 
retire into another room, and return 
in a few minutes with cur anſwer. 

We committed immediately to 
writing the anſwer we propoled, in 
the following words: „ Our powers 


reſpecting a treaty are ample : but 


the propoſition of a loan in the form 
of Dutch inſcriptions, or in any other 
form, is not within the limits of our 
inſtructions; upon this point there- 
tore, the government muſt be con- 
lulted ; one of the Anicrican) mini- 


ters will, for the purpoſe, forthwith 
embark for America; provided the 
directory will ſuſpend all further cap- 
tures on American veſſels, and will 
ſuſpend proceedings on thoſe alrea- 
dy captured, as well where they have 
been already condemned, as where 
the deciſions have not yet been ren- 
dered ; and that, where ſales have 
been made, but the money not yet 
received by the captors, it ſhall not 
be paid until the preliminary queſ- 
tions, propoſed to the miniſters of 
the United States, be diſcuſſed and 
decided; which was read as a ver- 
bal anſwer ; and we told them they 
might copy it, if they pleated. M. 
Y. refuſed to do ſo. His diſappoint- 
ment was apparent: he ſaid we treat- 
ed the money part of the propoſi- 
tion as if it had proceeded from the 
directory; whereas in fact it did not 
proceed even from the mimiſter, but 
was only a ſuggeſtion from himſelf, 
as a ſubſtitute to be propoſed by us, 
in order to avoid the painful ac- 
knowledgment that the directory had 
determined to demand of us. It 
was told him, that we underſtood 
that matter perfectly: that we knew 
the propoſition was in form to be 
curs ; but that it came ſubſtantially 
from the miniſter, We aſked what 
had led to our preſent converſation. 


And general Pinckney then repeat- 
ed the firſt communication from M. 


X. (to the whole of which that gen- 
tleman aſſented) and we obſerved 
that thoſe gentlemen had brought no 
teſtimonials of their ſpeaking any 
thing from authority : but that, re- 
lying on the fair characters they 
bore, we had believed them when 
they ſaid they were from the miniſ- 
ter, and had converſed with them in 
like manner, as if we were converſ- 
ing with M. Talleyrand himſelf ; and 
that we could not conſider any ſug- 
geftion M. Y. had made, as not hav- 
ing been previouſly approved of ; but 
yet, if he did not chooſe to take a 
memorandum in writing of our an- 


ſwer, we had no wiſh that he ſhould 


do fo; and further, if he choſe ta 
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give the anſwer to his propoſition 
the form of a propoſition from our. 
ſelves, we could only tell him, that 
we had no _ to make, 
relative to any advance of money on 
our part; that America had ſuſtain- 
ed deep and heavy loſſes by French 
depredations on our commerce, and 
that France had alledged fo [many] 
complaints againſt the United States, 
that on thoſe ſubjects we came fully 
prepared, and were not a little ſur- 
priſed to find France unwilling to 
hear vs; and making demands upon 
us which could never have been ſuſ- 
pected by our government, and which 
had the appearance of our being the 
aggreſſing party. M. Y. expreſſed 
himſelf vehemently on the refent- 
ment of France; and complained, 
that, inſtead of our propoſing ſome 
ſubſtitute for the reparations demand- 
ed of us, we were ſtipulating certain 
conditions to be performed by the 
directory itfelf ; that he could not 
take charge of ſuch propolitions ; 
and that the directory would perſiſt 
in its demand of thoſe reparations 
which he at firſt ſtated, We an- 
ſwered, that we could not help it. 
It was for the directory to determine 
what courſe its own honour and the 
intereſts of France required it to pur- 
fne : it was for us to guard the in- 
tereſts and honour of our country. 
M. V. obſerved, that we had taken 
no notice of the firſt propoſition, 
which was, to know whether we were 
ready to make the dilavowal, repa- 
rations, and explanations concerning 
the preſident's ſpecch. We told him 
that we ſuppoſed it to be impoſſible, 
that either he or the miniſter could 
imagine, that ſuch a propoſition could 
require an anſwer : that we did not 
underſtand it as being ſcriouſſy ex- 
peed ; but merely as introductory 
to the ſubjects of real coulideration. 

He ſpoke of the reſpect which the 
directory required, and repeated, that 
it would exact as much as was paid 
to the ancient kings. We anſwered, 
that America had demonſtrated to 
the world, and efpecially to France, 


a much greater reſpect for her pre. 
ſent government than for her former 
monarcliy ; and that there was no 
evidence of this diſpoſition, which 
ought to be required, that we were 
not ready to give. He ſaid, that 
we ſhould certainly not be received ; 
and ſeemed to ſhudder ar the conſe. 
quences. We told him, that Ame. 
rica hal made every poſlible effort 
to remain on friendly terms with 
France; that ſhe was ſtill maki 
them: that, if France would not hear 
us, but would make war on the U. 
nited States; nothing remained for 
us, but to regret the unavoidable 
neceſſity of defending ourſelves, 
The ſubject of our powers was 
again mentioned; and we told him, 
that America was ſolicitous to have 
no more miſunderſtandings with any 
republic, but efpecially with France; 
that ſhe wiſhed a permanent treaty, 
and was ſenſible, that no treaty could 
be permanent, which did not comport 
with the intereſts of the parties ; and 
therefore that he might be aſſured, 
that our powers were ſuch as author- 
ized us to place France on equal 
ground with England, in any reſpects 
in which an inequality might be ſup- 
poſed to exiſt at preſent, between 
them, to the diſadvantage of France. 
The ſubje& of the rule d'equipage 
was alſo mentioned; and we afzed 
what affurance we could have, if 
France inſiſted on the right of add- 
ing to the ſtipulations of our treaty, 
or of altering them by municipal re- 
gulations, that any future treaty we 
could make ſhould be obſerved. M. 
Y. ſaid, that he did not aſſert the 
principle of changing treaties by mu- 
nicipal regulations; but that the di- 
rectory conſidered its regulation, con- 
cerning the role d'equipage, as com- 
porting with the treaty. We obterv- 
ed to him, that none of our veſſels 
had what the French termed a role 
d'equipage ; and that, if we were to 
ſurrender all the property which had 
been taken from our citizens, in caſ- 
es where their veſſels were not fur- 
iuthed with ſuch à role, the goveri- 


\ 


ment would be reſponſible to its citi- 
zens for the property ſo ſurrendered; 
ſince it would be impoſſible to under- 
take to aſſert, that there was any 
- plauſibility in the allegation, that our 
treaty required a role d'equipage. 
The ſubje& of diſavowals, &c. 
concerning the preſident's ſpeech, 
was again mentioned ; and it was 
obſerved, that the conſtitution of the 
United States authorized and requir- 
ed our preſident to communicate his 
ideas on the affairs of the nation ; 
in obedience to the conſtituti- 
on, he had done ſo ; that we had not 
er to confirm or invalidate any 
part of the preſident's ſpeech ; that 
ſuch an attempt could produce no 
other effe& than to make us ridicul- 
ous to the government, and to the ci- 
tizens at large, of the United States; 
and to produce, on the part of the 
prefident, an immediate difavowal 
and recal of us as his agents: that, 
independent of this, all America was 
acquainted with the facts ſtated by 
the preſident ; and our difavowing 
them would not change the public 
ſentiment concerning them. 
We parted with mutual profeſſi- 
ons of perſonal reſpect, and with full 
indications, on the part of M. I. of 
| his expectation, that we ſhould imme- 
lately receive the threatened letter. 
The nature of the above commu- 
nication will evince the neceſſity of 
ſecrecy; and we have promiſed meſſrs. 
X. and V. that their names ſhall, in 
no event, be made public. | 
We have the honour to be, with 
great reſpect and eſteem, your moſt 
oedicnt humble ſervants, 


C. C. PixcxnEy, 


J. MARSHALL, 
E. GERRx. 


P. S. October 27, 1797. The 
&finitive articles of peace are ſigned 
between the French republic ind the 
emperor : The particulars you will 
' nd in the public prints. The Por- 
ugveſe miniſter is ordered to quit 
France, az the treaty with Portuzal 


not been yet ratiſied by the queen. 
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The treaty itfelf is declared by the 
directory to be void. Since our ar- 
rival at Paris the tribunal of caſſati- 
on has rejected captain Scott's petiti- 
on, complaining of the condemnation 
of his veſſel, by the civil tribunal, 
for the want of a role d'ẽquipage. 
Mr. in behalf of the owners 
of the American veſſels, who have 
appealed, in the laſt reſort, to the tri- 
bunal of caſſation, informs, hat, not- 
withſtanding all the arguments — 
made uſe of — to put 
off the hearing of the Roſanna, as a 
diplomatic caſe, till the iſſue of our 
negotiations is known, that caſe is 
ſet down for hearing, and will come 
on the 29th or zoth inſt. The fame 
alſo ſays, that it is obvious, 
that the tribunal have received in- 
ſtructions, from the officers of the 
government, to haſten their deciſi- 
ons; and that it was hardly worth 
while to ; for all our petiti- 
ons in caſſation would be rejected. 
Our advocates — decline giv- 
ing their ſentiments on this ſubject 
— under an apprehenſion of com- 
mitting themſelves. 

Col. Pickering, Sec'y of 

the United States. 


Paragraphs of the President's Speech, 
referred to in Letter No. 1. under 
Title of exhibit A. 


I. WITH this conduct of the 
French government, it will be proper 
to take into view the public audience, 
given to the late miniſter of the U- 
nited States, on his taking leave of 
the executive directory. The ſpeech 
of the preſident diſcloſes ſentiments 
more alarming than the refuſ.l of a 
miniſter, becauſe more dangerous to 
our inlependence and union; and at 
the ſame time ſtudiouſly marked with 
inlignities towards the government 
of the United States. It evinces a 
diſpoli:ion to ſeparate the people of 
the United States from the govern- 
ment ; to perſuade them, that they 
have different affections, principles, 
and intereſts, from thoſe of their fel- 
low- citizens, whom they themſelves 
r 
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have choſen to manage their common 
concerns ; and thus to produce divi- 
ſions fatal to our peace. Such at- 
tempts ought to be repelled with a 
deciſion, which ſhall convince France 
and the world, that we are not a de- 
graded people, humiliated under a co- 
Jonial ſpirit of fear, and ſenſe of infe- 
riority, fitted to be the miſerable in- 
ſtruments of foreign influence, and 
regardleſs of national honour, cha- 
racter, and intereſt. 

II. The diplomatic intercourſe be- 
tween the United States and France 
being at preſent ſuſpended ; the go- 
vernment has no means of obtaining 
official information from that coun- 
try: nevertheleſs, there is reaſon to 
believe that the executive directory 
paſſed a decree, on the 2d of March 
laſt, contravening; in part the treaty 
of amity and commerce of 1778, 
injurious to our lawful commerce, 
and endangering the lives of our ci- 
tizens. A copy of this decree will 
be laid before you. 


ANSWER OF 


III. While we are endeavouring 
to adjuſt all our differences with 
France, by amicable negotiation, the 
progreſs of the war in Europe, the 
depredations on our commerce, the 
perſonal injuries to our citizens, and 
the general complexion of affairs ren. 
der it my indiſpenſible duty to re- 
commend to your conſideration ef. 
fectual meaſures of defence, 

IV. It is impoſſible to conceal 
from ourſclves, or the world, what 
has been before obiirved, that en- 
deavours have bten employed to foſ- 
ter and eſtabliſh a diviſion between 
the government and people of the 
United States. To inveſtigate the 
cauſes which have encouraged this 
attempt is not neceſſary, But to re- 
pel, by decided and united councils, 
inſinuations ſo di rozatory to the ho- 
hour, and aggreſſions ſo dangerous 
to the conſtitution, union, and even 
independence of the nation, is an in- 


diſpenſible duty. 


M. BAR RAG, 


President of the Executive Directory, to the Speech of Mr. Moxxoꝶ on 
taking leave, to which the Speech of the President of the United 


States refers. 


M. Le Ministre Piinihbotentiaire des 
Etats Unis d' Amerique. 


En present unt aujourd” bui au Di- 
rectoire Executif vos lettres de rap- 
pel, vous donne⁊ a Europe une Spec- 
tacle bien ctrange. 

La France, riche de sa liberte, en- 
toure: du cortege de ses victoires, fort 
de Pestime de ses allies, ne S'abais- 
Sera pas a calculer les suites de la 
condescendance i rouvernement Ame. 
ricain pour less Suggestions de ges 
anciens tyrans .. La Republicu? 
Francaise espere, au surplus, que les 
Successeurs de Columbus, Rani bi hb, 
et Penn, toujours fiers de leur liberte, 
noublieront jamais qu'ils la doivent 
a la France.... Ils peseront dans 
leur Sage sse la magnanime bienveil- 


| NOTE. 
* ProboGly intended for Raleigh. 


Mr. Miniſter Plenipotentiary of the 


Unired States of America. 


By preſenting to-day your letters 
of recall to the executive directo- 
ry, you give to Europe a very ſtrange 
ſpectacle. 

Fr ince, rich in her liberty, ſur- 
rounded by a train of victories, 
ſtrong in the eſt-em of her allies, will 
not abaſe berſ-If by calculating the 
conf. quences of the condeſcenſion of 
the American government to the 
ſngreftons of her former tyrants 
Aor-over, the French republic hopes, 
that the 
Ramiuph®*, ant Prem always proud 
of their liberty, will never forget 
that they owe it to France, They 
will weigh in their wiſdom, the mag- 


ſucc e ſſors of Columbus, 
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(No. 2.) 
Paris, November 8, 1797. 


Dear Sir, 

WE now encloſe you, in thirty- 
fix quarto pages of cypher, and in 
eight pages of cyphered exhibits, the 
ſequel to the details commenced in 
No. t, dated the 22d of laſt month; 
and have the honour to be, 

Your moſt ob cuient 
hu mhle H rvants, 
C. C. PixckxEx, 
» MARSHALL, 
» GERRY, 
Colonel Pickering. 


October 27, 1797. 

About twelve, we received another 
viſit from M. X. He immediately 
mentioned the great event announc- 
ed in the papers, and then ſaid, that 
ſome propoſals from us had been ex- 
pected on the ſubject on which we 
had before converſed; that the di- 
rectory were becoming impatient, and 
would take a decided courſe with 
regard to America, if we could not 
ſoften them. We anſwered, that on 
that ſubject we had already ſpoken 
explicitly, and had nothing farther 
to add, He mentioned the change in 


lance du peuple Francaise avec les 
astucieuses caresses de quelques ber- 
fides qui meditent de le ramener a 
son antique esclavage, Assurez, M. 
& Ministre, le bon peuple Americain, 
que, comme lui, nous adorons la li- 
berte; que tonjours il aura notre 
estime, et qu'il trouvera, dans le 
peuple Francais, la generosite repub- 
licaine, qui sait accorder la paix 
comme elle sait faire reapecter $a 
Souverarnete. 

ant à vous, M. le Ministre ple- 
nipotentiaire, vous aves combattu pour 
les vrais inte te de votre patrie .. 
partez avec nos regrets, Nous ren- 
dons en vous un representant à Þ Ame 
rique, et nous retenons le Souvenir 
du citozen dont les qualites personel- 
ler bonorgient ce litres 


the ſtate of things which had been 
produced by the peace with the em- 
peror, as warranting an expectation 
of a change in our ſyſtem ! to which 
we only replied, that this event had 
been expected by us, and would not 
in any degree affect our conduct. 
M. X. urged, that the directory had, 
ſince this peace, taken a higher and 
more decided tone vith reſpect to 
us, and all other neutral nations, 
than had been before taken; that it 
had been determined, that all nati- 
ons ſhoul l aid them, or be conſidered 
and treated as their enemies. We 
anſwered, that ſuch an effect had 
already becn contemplated by us as 
probable, and had not been overlook- 
ed when we gave to this propoſition 
our decided anſwer; and further, 
that we had no powers to negotiate 
for a loan of money; that our go- 
vernment had not contemplated ſuch 
a Circumſtance in any degree what- 
ever ; that, if we ſhould ſtipulate a 


loan, it would be a perfectly void . 


thing, and would only deceive France, 


and expoſe ourſelves. M. X. again 


expatiated on the power and violence 
of France; he urged the danger of 
our ſituation, and preſſed the policy 
of ſoftening them, and of thereby 


nanimous benevolence of the French _ 


people with the crafty careſſes of 
certain perfidious perſons, who medi- 
tate bringing them back to their 
former ſlavery. Aſſure the good 
American people, fir, that like them 
we adore liberty ; that they will al- 
ways have our eſteem ; and that they 
will find in the French people, re- 
publican generoſity, which knows 
how to grant peace, as it does to 
cauſe its ſovereignty to be reſpected. 

As to you, mr. miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary, you have combatred for 


principles; you have known the true 


intereſts of your country. Depart 
with our regret. In you we give 
up a repreſentative to America, and 
retain the remembrance of the citi- 
zen whoſe perſons} qualities did ho · 
nour to that title, | 
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obtaining time. The preſent men, 
he ſaid, would very probably not 
continue long in power ; and it would 
be very unfortunate if thoſe who 
might ſuccced, with better diſpoſiti- 
ons towards us, ſhould find the two 
nations in actual war. We anſwer- 
ed, that if war ſhould be made on 
us by France, it would be fo obvi- 
| ouſly forced on us, that, on a change 
of men, peace might be made with 
as much facility as the preſent dif- 
ferences could be accommodated : 
we added, that all America depre- 
cated a war with France ; but that 
our preſent ſituation was more ruin- 
ous to us than a declared war could 
be ; that at preſent our commerce 
was plundered unprotected; but that, 
if war was declared, we ſhould ſeek 
the means of protection. M. X. 
ſaid, he hoped we ſhould not form 
a connexion with Britain; and we 
anſwered, that we hoped ſo too; 
that we had all been engaged in our 
revolution-war, and felt its injuries ; 
that it had made the deepeſt impreſ- 
ſion on us; but that, if France ſhould 
attack us, we muſt ſeek the beſt 
means of ſelf-defence. M. X. again 
returned to the ſubject of money: 
ſaid he, Gentlemen, you do not ſpeak 
to the point; it is money; it is ex- 
pected that you will offer money. 
We ſaid, that we had ſpoken to that 
point very explicitly: we had given 
an anſwer. No, ſaid he, you have 
not: What is your anſwer ! We re- 
plied; it is no; no; not a ſix-pence. 
He again called our attention to the 
dangers which threatened our coun- 
try, and aſked, if it would not be 
prudent, though we might not make 
a loan to the nation, to intereſt an 
influential friend in our favour. He 
ſaid, we ought to conſider what men 
we had to treat with; that they 
diſregarded the juſtice of our claims, 
and the reaſoning with which we 
might ſupport them; that they diſ- 
regarded their own colonies; and 
conſidered themſelves as perfectly in- 
vulnerable with reſpect to us; that 
we could only acquire an intereſt 
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among them by a judicious applica. 
tion of money ; and it was for us to 
conſider, whether the fituation of 
our country did not require that theſe 
means ſhould be reſorted to. We 
obſerved, that the conduct of the 
French government was ſuch as to 
leave us much reaſon to fear, that, 
ſhould we give the money, it would 
efle& no good purpoſe, and would 
not produce a juſt mode of thinking 
with reſpect to us. Proof of this 
muſt firſt be given us. He ſaid, that 
when we employed a lawyer, we gave 
him a fee, without knowing whether 
the cauſe could be gained or not ; 
but it was neceſſary to have one, 
and we paid for his ſervices, whe. 
ther thoſe ſervices were ſucceſsful 
or not: ſo, in the preſent ſtate of 
things, the money muſt be advanced 
for the good offices the individuals 
were to render, whatever might be 
the effe& of thoſe good offices. We 
told him there was no parallel in 
the caſes ; that a lawyer, not being 
to render the judgment, could not 
command ſucceſs ; he could only en- 
deavour to obtain it; and conſe. 
quently, we could only pay him for 
his endeavours : but the directory 
could decide on the iſſue of our ne- 
gotiation. It had only to order, that 
no more American veſſels ſhould be 
ſeized, and to direct thoſe now in 
cuſtody to be reſtored ; and there 
could be no oppoſition to the order. 
He ſaid, that all the members of the 
directory were not d.ſ[poſed to re- 
ceive our money: that Merlin, for 
inſtance, was paid from another quar- 
ter, and would touch no part of the 
douceur which was to come from us. 
We replied, that we had underſtood, 
that Merlin was paid by the owners 
of the privateers; and he nodded 
an aſſent to the fact. He proceed- 
ed to preſs this ſubject with valt 
perſeverance, He told us, that we 
paid money to obtain peace with the 
Algerines, and with the Indians; 
and that it was doing no more to pay 
France for peace. Jo this it was 
anſwered, that, when our {jovVermnevt 


a treaty with either Al- 
ders or the Indian tribes, it was un- 
Frſtood that money was to form the 
\ baſis of the treaty, and was its eſ- 
ſential article; that the whole na- 
tion knew it, and was prepared to 
expect it as a thing of courſe ; but 
that, in treating with France, our 
ment had ſuppoſed. that a pro- 
poſition, ſuch as he ſpoke of, would, 
if made by us, give mortal offence, 
He aſked if our government did not 
know, that nothing was to be ob- 
tained here without money. We re- 
plied, that our government had not 
even ſuſpected ſuch a ſtate of things. 
He appeared ſurpriſed at it, and ſaid, 
there was not an American in Paris, 
who could not have given that in- 
formation. We told him, that the 
letters of our miniſter had indicated 
a very contrary temper in the go- 
vernment of France; and repre- 
ſented it as acting entirely upon prin- 
ciple, and as feeling a very pure and 
dilintereſted affection for America. 
He looked ſome what ſurpriſed; and 
fad briſkly to general Pinckney: 
Well, fir, you have been a long time 
in France and in Holland : what do 
' you think of it? General Pinckn 
\ anſwered, that he conſidered M. N. 
and M. V. as men of truth; and, of 
conſequence, he could have but one 
opinion on the ſubject. He ſtated, 
that Hamburgh, and other ſtates of 
Europe, were obliged to buy a peace; 
and that it would be equally for our 
intereſt to do fo. Once more he 
poke of the danger of a breach with 
France, and of her power, which no- 


thing could reſiſt. We told him 


that it would be in vain for us to 
deny her power, or the ſolicitude we 
felt to avoid a conteſt with it; that 
no nation eſtimated her power more 
lighly than America, or wiſhed more 
to be on amicable terms with her ; 
but that one object was {till dearer 
d us than the friendſhip of France, 
*hich was our national independence: 
| that America had taken a neutral 
lation: ſhe had a right to take it: 
t nation had a right to force us 
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out of it; that to lend a ſum of mo- 
ney to a belligerent power, abound- 
ing in every thing requiſite for war 
but money, was to rehnquiſh our 
neutrality, and take part in the war : 
to lend this money, under the laſh 
and coercion of France, was to re- 
linquiſh the government of ourſelves, 
and to ſubmit to a foreign govern- 
ment impoſed upon us by force: that 
we would make at leaſt one manly 
ſtruggle before we thus ſurrendered 
our national independence: that our 
caſe was different from that of one 
of the minor nations of Europe ; 
they were unable to maintain their 
independence, and did not expect to 
do fo: America was a great, and, 
ſo far as concerned her ſelf-defence, 
a powerful nation : ſhe was able to 
maintain her independence; and muſt 
deſerve to loſe it, if ſhe permitted it 
to be wreſted from her : that France 
and Britain had been at war for near 
fifty years of the laſt hundred, and 
might probably be at war for fifty 
years of the century to come ; that 
America had no motives which could 
induce her to involve herſelf in thoſe 
wars; and that, if ſhe now preſerv- 
ed her neutrality and her indepen- 
dence, it was moſt probable that ſhe 
would not in future be afraid, as 
ſhe had been for four years paſt : but, 
if ſhe now ſurrendered her rights 
of ſelf-government to France, or per- 
mitted them to be torn from her, 
ſhe could not expect to recover them, 
or to remain neutral in any future 
war. He ſaid that France had lent 
us money during our revolution-war, 
and only required that we ſhould 
now exhibit the ſame friendſhip tor 
her. We anſwered, that the caſes 
were very different ; that America 
ſolicited a loan from France, and 
left her at liberty to grant or refuſe 
it: but that France demanded it 
from America, and left us no choice 
on the ſubject. We alſo told him, 
there was another difference in the 
caſes ; that the money was lent by 
France for great national and French 
objects; it was lent to mam a rival 
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and an e whom ſhe hated : that 
the money, if lent by America, would 
not be for any American objects, 
but to enable France to extend ſtill 
further her conqueſts. The converſa- 
tion continued for nearly two hours ; 
and the public and private advance 
of money was preſſed and repreſſed 
in 2 variety of forms. At length 
M. X. ſaid, that he did not blame 
us; that our determination was cer- 
tainly proper, if we could keep it: 
but he ſhowed decidedly his opinion 
to be, that we could not keep it. 
He ſaid that he would communicate, 
as nearly as he could, our conver- 
ſation to the miniſter, or to M. Y. 
to be given by him to the miniſter ; 
we are not certain which, We then 
ſeparated, On the 22d of October, 
M. Z. a French gentleman of reſ- 
pectable character, informed mr. 
Gerry, that M. Talleyrand, miniſ- 
ter of foreign relations, who profeſſ- 
ed to be well diſpoſed towards the 
United States, had expected to have 
ſeen the American miniſters frequent- 
ly in their private capacities ; and to 
have conferred with them individu- 
ally on the objects of their miſſion; 
and had authorized M. Z. to make 
this communication to mr. Gerry. 
The latter ſent for his colleagues; 
and a conference was held with M. 
Z. on the ſubject; in which general 
Pinckney and general Marſhall ex- 
preſſed their opinions, that, not being 
acquainted with M. Talleyrand, they 
could not, with propriety, call on 
him; but, that according to the cuſ- 
tom of France, he might expect this 
of mr. Gerry, from a previous ac- 
quaintance in America. This mr. 
Gerry reluctantly complied with on 
the 23d, and with M. Z. called on 
M. Tall-yrand, who, not being then 
at his office, appointed the 28th for 
the interview. After the firſt in- 
troduction, M. Talleyrand began the 
conference, He ſaid, that the di- 
rectory had paſſed an arrete, which 
he offered for peruſal, in which they 
had demanded of the envoys an ex- 
planation of ſome parts, and a repa- 
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ration for others, of the preſident's 
ſpeech to congreſs, of the 16th of 
May laſt : he was ſenſible, he ſaid, 
that difficulties would exiſt on the 
part of the envoys relative to this 
demand; but that, by their offering 
money, he thought he could prevent 
the effect of 5 arrète. M. Z. at 
the requeſt of mr. Gerry, havi 
ſtated that the envoys have no fuck 
powers; M. Talleyrand replied, they 
can in ſuch caſe take a power on 
themſelves ; and propoſed that they 
ſhould make a loan, Mr. 

then addreſſed M. Talleyrand dif. 
tinctly in Engliſh, which he ſaid he 
underſtood, and ſtated, that the un- 
eaſineſs of the directory, reſulting 
from the preſident's ſpeech, was a 
ſubject unconnected with the objects 
of the miſſion; that M. Barras, in 
his ſpeech to mr. Munroe, on his re- 
call, had expreſſed himſelf in a man. 
ner diſpleaſing to the government and 
citizens of the United States ; that 
the preſident, as the envoys conceiv- 
ed, had made ſuch obſervations on 
M. Barras' ſpeech as were neceſſary 
to vindicate the honour of the Unit- 
ed States; that this was not conſi- 
dered by our government as a ſub- 
jet of diſpute between the two na- 
tions; that, having no inſtructions 
reſpecting it, we could not make any 
explanations or reparations relating 
to it; and that M. Talleyrand him- 
ſelf was ſufficiently acquainted with 
tne conſtitution of the United States, 
to be convinced of the truth of theſe 
obſervations, + 
ſtated, that the powers of the envoys, 
as they conceived, were adequate to 
the dilcuſſion and adjuſtment of all 
points of real difference between the 
two nations ; that they could alter 
and amend the treaty ; or, if neceſ- 
ſary, form a new one; that the U- 
nited States were anxiouily deſirous 
of removing all cauſes of complaint 
between themſelves and France, and 
of renewing their former friendihip 
and intercourſe, on terms which ſhould 
be mntually honourable and benefict- 
al to the two nations; but not on 


Mr, Gerry further 
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any other terms ; that, as to a loan, 
we had no powers whatever to make 
ane; that, if we were to attempt it, 
ve ſhould deceive himſelf and the di- 

likewiſe ; which, as men of 
honour, we could not do; but that 
we could ſend one of our number for 
inſtructions on this propoſition, if 
deemed expedient ; provided that the 
other objects of the negotiation could 
be diſcuſſed and adjuſted : that, as he 
had expreſſed a deſire to confer with 
the envoys individually, it was the 
wiſh of mr. Gerry that ſuch a con- 
ference ſhould take place, and their 
opinions thus be aſcertained, which 
he conceived correſponded with his 
own in the particulars mentioned, 
M. Talleyrand, in anſwer, ſaid, he 
ſhould be glad to confer with the 
other envoys individually, but that 
this matter about the money muſt be 
ſettled directly, without ſending to 
America; that he would not com- 
municate the arrete for a week ; and 
that, if we could adjuſt the difficulty 
| reſpeQting the ſpeech, an application 
| would nevertheleſs go to the United 
States for a loan. A courier arriv- 
ing at this moment from Italy, and 


M. Talleyrand appearing impatient 


to read the letters, mr. Gerry took 
leave of him immediately. He fol- 
lowed to the door, and defired M. 
Z. to repeat to mr. Gerry, what he, 
M. Talleyrand, had ſaid to him. Mr. 
Gerry then returned to his quarters 
with M. Z. took down the particu- 
lars of this interview, as before ſtat- 
ed, ſent for generals Pinckney and 
Marſhall, and read it to them in the 
preſence of M. Z. who confirmed it. 
Generals Pinckney and Marihall then 
deſired M. Z. to inform M. Talley- 
rand that they had nothing to add 
to this conference, and did not wiſh 
that the arrete might be delayed on 
their account. 

October 29. 

| M. X. again called on us. He 

lad, M. Talleyrand was extremely 
mxious to be of ſervice to us, and 
lad requeſted that one more effort 
| ould be made to induce us to en- 


able him to be ſo. A great deal of 
the ſame converſation which had paſſ- 
ed at our former interviews, was re- 
peated. The power and the haugh- 
tineſs of France were again diſplay- 
ed to us. We were told that the de- 
ſtruction of England was inevitable; 
and that the wealth and arts of that 
nation would naturally paſs over to 
America, if that event ſhould find us 
in peace. To this obſervation we re- 
plied, that France would probably 
forbid America to receive them, in 
like manner as ſhe had forbid Swit- 
zerland to permit the reſidence in its 
country of a Britiſh miniſter. We 
told him alſo, that we were ſenſible 
of the value of peace, and therefore 
ſought it unremittingly; but that it 
was real peace we ſought for, and 
real peace only which could be de- 
ſirable. 

The ſum of bis propoſition was, 
that if we would pay, by way of fees, 
(that was his expreſſion) the ſum of 
money demanded for private uſe, the 
directory would not receive us; but 
would permit us to remain in Paris 
as we now were ; and we {hould be 
received by M. Talleyrand, until one 
of us could go to America, and con- 
ſult our government on the ſubject 
of the loan. Theſe were the cir- 
cumſtances, he ſaid, under which the 
nuniſter of Portugal had treated, 
We aſked him, if, in the mean time, 
the directory would order the Ame- 
rican property, not yet paſſed into the 
hands of the privateerſmen, to be re- 
ſtored, He ſaid explicitly, that they 
would not. We aſked him, whether 
they would ſuſpend further depre- 
dations on our commerce. He ſaid 
they would not : but M. Talleyrand 
obſerved, that on this ſubje&t we 
could not ſuſtain much additional in- 
jury, becauſe the winter ſeaſon was 
approaching, when few additional 
captures could be made. We told 
him, that France had taken violently 
from America, more than fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars, and treated us in 
every reſpect as enemies, in return 
for the friendſhip we had manifeſted 
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for her ; that we had come to endea- 
vour to reſtore harmony to the two 
nations, and to obtain compenſation 
for the injuries our countrymen had 
ſuſtained ; and that, in lieu of this 
compenſation, we were told, that if 
we would pay twelve hundred thou- 
ſand livres, we might be permitted to 
remain in Paris ; which would only 
give us the benefit of ſeeing the plays 
and operas of Paris for the Winter, 
that we might have time to aſk from 
our country to exhauſt her re{ources 
for France, whoſe depredations would 
be continued, He again ſtated, that 
by this procedure we ſhould ſuſpend 
a war; and that, perhaps in five or 


ſix months, power might change 
hands. | 


We told him, that what we wiſh- 
ed to ſee in France was a temper ſin- 
cerely friendly to the United States, 
and really diſpoſed to do us juſtice ; 
that, if we could perceive this, we 
might not ſo much regard a little 
money, ſuch as he ſtated to be uſu- 
al, although we ſhould hazard our- 
ſelves by giving it ; but that we ſaw 
only evidences of the moſt extreme 
hoſtility toward us: war was mude 
upon us fo far as France could make 
it in the preſent ſtate of things ; and 
it was not even propoſed, that, on 
receiving our money, this war ſhould 
ceaſe ; we had no reaſon to believe, 
that a poſſible benefit could reſult 
from it; and we deſired him to ſay, 
that we would not give a ſhilling, 
unleſs American property, unjuſtl 
Captured, was previouſly * 
and further hoſtility ſuſpended; and 
that, unleſs this was done, we did 
not conceive that we could even 
conſult our government concerning a 
loan; that, if the directory would 
receive us and commence negotiati- 
ons, and any thing occurred which 
rendered a conſultation of the go- 
vernment neceſſary, one of us would 
return to America for that purpoſe. 
He ſaid, that without this money we 
ſhould be obliged to quit Paris ; and 
that we ought to conſider the con- 
ſequences : the property of the A- 
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mericans would be confiſcated, and. 
their veſſels in port embargoed. We 
told him, that, unleſs there was 4 
hope of a real reconciliation, theſe 
evils could not be prevented by us; 
and the little delay we might obtain, 
would only increaſe them ; that our 
miſſion had induced many of our 
countrymen to truſt their veſſels into 
the ports of France ; and that, if 
we remained in Paris, that very cir- 
cumſtance would increaſe the num- 
ber, and, conſequently, the injury 
which our countrymen would ſuf. 
tain, if France could permit herſelf 
ſo to violate her own engagements 
and the laws of nations. He ex- 
preſſed a wiſh, that M. V. ſhould 
ſee us once more. We told him, 
that a viſit from M. V. as a private 
gentleman, would always be agree- 
able to us; but, if he came only 
with the expectation that we ſhould 
ſtipulate advances of money, without 
previouſly eſtabliſhing a ſolid and 

rmanent reconciliation, he might 
fave himſelf the trouble of the appli- 
cation; becauſe it was a ſubject we 
had conſidered maturely, and on 
which we were immovable. He 
parted with us, ſaying, if that was 
the caſe, it would not be worth 
while for M. Y. to come. In the 
evening, while gen. Pinckney and 
gen. Marſhall were abſent, M. Y- 


and M. X. called, and were invit- 


ed by mr. Gerry to breakfaſt with us 
the next morning. 
October zo. 

Immediately after breakfaſt, the 
ſubject was reſumed. M. Y. ſpoke 
without interruption for near an hour. 
He ſaid that he was defirous of mak- 
ing a laſt effort to ſerve us, by pro- 
poling ſomething which might accom- 
modate the differences between the 
two nations ; that what he was now 
about to mention, had not, by any 
means, the approbation of the direc- 
tory ; nor could M. Talleyrand un- 
dertake further, than to make, from 
us, the propoſition to the directory, 
and uſe his influence for its ſuccels ; 


that, laſt week, M. Talleyrand could 
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wot have ventured to have offered 
fuch propolitions ; but that his ſitu- 
ation had been very materially chang- 
ed by the peace with the emperor ; 
By that peace he had acquired, in an 
kigh degree, the confidence of the di- 


rectory, and now poſſeſſed great in- 
fluence with that bo ly; that he was 
alſo cloſ-ly connected with Buona- 
parte, and the generals of the army 
in Italy; and was to be conſidered 
as firmly fixed in his poſt, at 1-ait for 
five or ſix months; that, under theſe 
circumſtances, he could undertakes to 
offer, in our behalf, propoſitions which, 
before this increaſe of influence, he 
could not have hazurded. M. Y. 
then call-d our attention to our own 
Stuation, and to the force France 
vas capable of bringing to bear upon 
us. He ſaid that we were the beſt 
judges of our capacity to reſiſt, ſo far 
as depened on our own reſources; 
and ou rht not to deceive ourſelves 
on ſo intereſting a ſubject, The fate 
of Venice was one which micht be- 
fal the United States. But he pro- 
ceeded to obſerve, it was probable 
we might rely on forming a league 
with Envilend. If we had fuch a 
reliance, it would fail us. The ſitu- 
ation of Eagland was ſuch, as to 
comp-l Pitt to make peace on the 
terms of France. A variety of caul- 
es were in operation, which made ſuch 
an effect abſolutely certain. To (ay 
nothing of the oppoſition in En-land 
to the m*mſter and to the war, an 
oppolition which the fears of the na- 
on would increaſe too ſay nothing of 
a war againſt Enzland which was 
preparing in the north—an army of 
one hundred and fifty thouſand men, 
under the command of Buonaparte, 
ſpread upon the coſt of France, and 
aded by all the vaſt refources of his 
geams, would moſt nrobibly be en- 
abled to invade Enziand ; in which 
event their government wauld be 
overturned : but, fon! 1 this invation 
not be abſolutely elected, yet the 
alarm it would ſpread turou th the 
nation, the enormous expenſe it mull 
| Foduce, would infallibly ruin them, 
8 
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if it was to be continued; and would 
drive them to ſave themſelves by 
a peace: that, independent of this, 
France poſſeſſed means which would 
infallibly deſtroy their bank and their 
whole paper ſyſtem. He faid, he 
know very well it was generally con- 
jectured, that Buonaparte would not 
12 Italy, and the army which had 
conquered under him, and which 
adored him: he aſſured [us that] no- 
th ug could be more unfounded than 
the conjecture; that Bucniparte had 
for more than ten days left Italy 
for Raſtadt, to prefide over the con- 
greſs wh.ch was formed for adjuſting 
the affairs of the empire. He ſaid, 
that Pitt himſclf was fo confident 
of the «bſolute neceſſity of peace, 
that, after the naval victory over the 
Dutch, he had ſignified his readineſs 
to treat on the ſame terms winch 
he had offered before that action: 
we could not then rely on the afliſt- 
ance of England. What, he aſked, 
would be our lituation if peace ſhould 
be made with England, before our 
differences with France would be ac- 
commodated. But, he continued, if 
even England ſhould be able to con- 
tinue the war, and America ſhould 
unite with her, it would not be in 
our power to injure France. We 
might indeed wound her ally; but, 
if we did, it woul:! be fo much the 
worle for us. After having ſtated 
the dangers attending us, if we 
mould engage in the war, he proceed- 
ed to the advaptages we might de- 
rive from a neutral fituation: and 
inlifted, at large, on the wealth which 
would naturally flow into our coun- 
try, from the dueſtruction of England. 
He next procee..cd to detail the pro- 
poſitions which are in fabſt:znce in 
the paper annexed, marked (A.) ex- 
cept that he inſiſted, that we ſhoutd 
en gige ta uſe our influence with ur 
government for che loan. He ſtated 
expreſsly, that the propoſitions were 
to be conilered as made by us; 
that M. Talleyrand would not be 
reſponſibie for the ſucceſs oł any 
one of them; he would only under- 


* 
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take to uſe his influence with the 
directory in ſupport of them. The 
tion, he ſaid, concerning a 
fuſpenſion of hoſtilities on the part of 
France, was one which proceeded 
entirely from himſelf : M. Talley- 
rand had not been conſulted upon it; 
and he could not undertake to ſay, 
that that gentleman would conſent 
even to lay it before the directory. 
The propoſition for an advance to 
the government of France, of as 
much money as was due from it to 
our citizens on contract, and as might 


be determined to be due for veſſels 
improperly captured and condemned, 
was, he ſaid, indiſpenfible : unleſs 
we made that, it was unneceſſary to 
make any other ; for the others would 
not be received. He expatiared on 
the vaſt advantages we ſhould derive 
from delay: it was, he ſaid, abſo- 
lutely to gain our cauſe. He return- 
ed to the danger of our ſituation, and 
the policy of making, with France, 
any accommodation which France 
would affent to. Perhaps, ſaid he, 
you believe that, in returning and 
expoſing to your countrymen the un- 
reaſonableneſs of the demands of this 
government, you will unite them in 
their reſiſtance to thoſe demands. 
You are miſtaken: you ought to 
know that the diplomatic {kill of 
France and the means ſhe poſſeſſes 
in your country, are ſuMicient to en- 
able her, with the French party in 
America, to throw the blame which 
will attend the rupture of the nego- 
tiations on the federaliſts, as you 
term yourſelves, but on the Britiſh 
party, as France terms you ; and you 
may aſſure yourſelves this will be 
done. He concluded with declara- 
tions of being perfectly difintereſted ; 
and declared, that his only motives 
for ſpeaking thus freely were his 
friendſhip for M. Tall-yrand, and 
his wiſh to promote the intereſts and 
peace of the United States, We 
told him, that the freedom with which 
he had ſpoken, and which was agree- 
able to us, would induce us to ſpeak 


freely alſo; and for once to accom- 


pany our view of the preſent flats 
of things with 2 retroſpe& of the 
paſt ; that America was the P na- 
tion upon earth which felt had 
exhibited a real friendſhip for the 
republic of France ; that, among the 
empires round her, which were com- 
pelled to bend beneath her power and 
to obey her commands, there wag 
not one which had voluntarily ac. 
knowledged her government, or ma. 
nifeſted for it, ſpontaneouſly, any 
mark of regard. America alone had 
ſtepped forward and given the moſt 
unequivocal procfs of a pure and fin. 
cere friendſhip, at a time when al- 
moſt the whole European world, when 
Auſtria, Germany, Pruſſia, Ruſſia, 
Spain, Sardinia, Holland, and Bri. 
tain, were leagued againſt France. 
When her ſituation was in truth ha. 
zardous, and it was dangerous to hold 
even friendly intercourſe with her, 
America alone ftood forward, and 
openly and boldly avowed her enthu- 


fiaſm in favour of the republic, and 


her deep and fincere intereſt in its 
fate, From that time to the preſent, 
the government and people of the 
United States have umformly mani- 
feſted a fincere and ardent friendſhip 
for France, and have, as they con- 
ceive, in no fingle inſtance given to 
this republic juſt cauſe of umbrage: 
if they have done ſo, they wiſh it to 
be pointed out to them. After the 
determination of France to break off 
all regular intercourſe with them, 
they have ſent three envoys extraor- 
dinary, to endeavour to make ſuch 
explanations as might produce recon- 
ciation : theſe envoys are prepared 
to inveſtigate, and wiſh to inveſtigate 


any meaſures which may have given 


offence ; and are perſuaded that they 
can entirely juſtify the conduct of 
their goverument. To this diſtant, 
unoffending, friendly republic, what 
is the conduct and the language of 
France? Wherever our property can 


de found, ſhe ſeizes and takes it from 


u3 ; unprovoked, ſhe determines to 
treat us as enemies; and our making 
no 1eliſtance, produces no dimiwution 
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A hoſtility againſt us: ſhe abuſes and 
inſults our government, endeavours 
to weaken it in the eſtimation of the 
, recalls her own miniſter, re- 
es to receive ours; and, when ex- 
traordinary means are taken to make 
ſuch explanations, as may do away 
miſunderſtandings, and ſuch alterati- 
ons in the exiſting relations ot the 
two countries, as may be mutually 
ſatisfactory and may tend to produce 
harmony, the envoys who bear theſe 
are not received ; they are 

not permitted to utter the amicable 
wiſhes of their country ; but, in the 
haughty ſtyle of a maſter, they are 
told, that unleſs they will pay a fum 
to which their reſources ſcarcely ex- 
tend, that they may expect the ven- 
ce of France, and, Ike Venice, 
eraſed from the liſt of nations ; 
that France will annihilate the only 
free republic upon earth, and the 
only nation in the univerſe which has 
voluntarily manifeſted for her a cor- 
dial and real friendſhip! What im- 
preſhon muſt this make on the mind 
of America, if without provocation 
France was determined to make war 
upon us, unleſs we purchaſed peace ? 
We could not ealily believe that 
even our money would ſave us : our 


{| independence would never ceaſe to 


give offence, and would always fur- 
viſh a pretext for freſh demands. On 
the advantages of neutrality it was 
unneceſſary to ſay any thing: all 
the efforts of our government were 
exerted to majntain it; and we would 
never willingly part with it. With 
reſpect to a political connexion with 
Britain, we told him, that America 
had never contemplated it. Whe- 
ther the danger he repreſented that 
government to be in was or was not 
real, we ſhould not undertake to de- 
ade, Britain, we believed, had much 
reaſon to wiſh for peace; and France 
had much reaſon to wiſh for peace 
| Uſo: if peace already exiſted, it 
| vould not change the courſe Ame- 
, Nca would purſue. M. V. mani- 
frſted the moſt exceſhve impatience, 

interrupted us and faid, This 
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eloquent diſſertation might be true : 
America might have manifeſted and 
he believed had manifeſted great 
friendſhip for France, and had juſt 
complaints againſt her; but he did 
not come to liſten to thoſe complaints. 
The miniſter would, on our requeſt, 
make for us certain propoſitions to 
the directory; he had ſtated them to 
us; and all the anſwer he wiſhed 
was, yes or no; did we or did we 
not ſolicit the miniſter to make the 
propoſitions for us. We told him 
that, without going further into the 
diſcuſſion, we choſe to remark one 
or two things: they were, that the 
exiſting treaty gave to France cer- 
tain advantIges which were very eſ- 
ſential ; that eſpecially the American 
cozſt afforded a protection, near two 
thouſand miles in extent, to the priz- 
es made by France on her enemies, 
and refuſed that protection to the 
prizes taken from her ; that ſhe might 
be aſſured, that in caſe of war theſe 
advantages would be loſt for ever. 
We alſo told him, we were convinc- 
ed that France miſcalculated on the 
parties in America : that the extreme 
injuſtice offered to our country would 
unite every man againſt her. M. X. 
informed us, that M, Talleyrand 
would not conſent even to lay this 
propoſition before the directory, with- 
out previouſly receiving the fifty 
thouſand pounds, or the greater part 
of it. M. Y. left in writing his 
propoſitions, and we returned the an- 
{wer annexed and marked (B.) 
| November 3. 

It was at length agreed, that we 
would hold no more indirect inter- 
courle with the government. 

November 3. 

M. X. called on us, and told ge- 
neral Pinckney and general Marſhall 
(mr. Gerry not being within) that 
M. V. wiſhed once more to ſee us. 
Ve anſwered, that we ſhould at any 
time be glad to ſee M. Y. as a pri- 
vate gentleman : but that, if his ob- 
ject was only to repeat his propoſiti- 
ons for money, it was perfectly un- 
neceNary to do io; becauſe on that 
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ſubje& it was impoſſible for us to 
change the anſwer we had already 
given, We told him further, that 
we conſidered it as degrading our 
country to carry on further ſuch an 
indirect intercourſe as we had for 
ſomę time ſubmitted to, and had de- 
termined to receive no propoſitions, 
unleſs the perſons who bore them 
had acknowledged authority to treat 
with us. He ſaid that, perhaps M. 
V. might have written powers from 
the miniſter; and we replied, thit 
it he had, we ſhould receive his com- 
munications with pleafure. He ſpoke 
of a probable peace with England; 
and, having requeſted us to be at 
home in the afternoon, left us. 
About tkree o'ciock he came, and, 
after ſome converſation, in which 
we repeated in ſubſtance what is ſtat- 
ed above, he ſhowed us a paper, 
which he fail was a copy of a letter 
prepared for us, by M. Talleyrand, 
requeſting an explanation of part of 
the preſuient's ſpeech, and which he 
fad would be ſent, unleſs we came 
into the propoſitions which had been 
made us. We wiſhed to take a co- 
py of it, which he declined permit- 
ting, fayiniz, he was forbidden to al- 
low it. We [poke of the letter com- 
ing to us as a meaſure we had no ex- 
pee ation of preventing; an! he fzid, 
he cout! not underſtand that we wiſh- 
ed it delaye l. To which we 2n{wer- 
ed, thut the delay of a few davs 
could not be deſired, unleſs a hope 
exiſt-d, that the directory might he- 
come more Gien:''ly to our country, 
He fuid, that intelligence had been 
recelved from the United States, that, 
if conel Burr and mr. Naadifon had 
conſtituted the miſſion, the diferenc- 
es between the two nations would 
hive been accommodated before this 
timo. He added, as a fF.ct he was 
not in{kructed to communicate, that 
M. Tawllevranl was preparing a me- 
morial to be ſent out to the United 
States, complaining of us, as being 
untrienuly to an accormedation with 
France, W- revlied to his intelli- 
gence !rom tle United States, that 


the miniſter's correſpondents in Ame. 


rica took a good deal on themſ-lveg, 
when they undertook te ſay how the 
directory would have received colonel 
Burr and mr. Madiſon ; and that, 
with reſpect to the memorial of M. 
Talleyrand, it would not be eaſy for 
him to convince our countrymen, that 
the ſtatements we ſhould make were 
untrue. If, however, we were con- 
dent that our conduct would be 
condemned, M. Talleyrand might be 
aſſured that the fear of cenſure would 
not induce us to deſerve it: but that 
we ſhould act in a manner which our 
own judgments and conſciences would 
approve of; and we truſted, we ſhould 
be ſupporte«| by the great body of 
candid and honeſt men. In this con- 
verſation we again ſtated, that Ame. 
rica had taken a neutral poſition ; 
that ſhe had faithfully fought to pre- 
ſerve it ; that a loan of money, to 
one of the belligerent powers, was 
directly to take part in the war; and 
that to take part in the war againſt 
her own judgment and will, under 
the coercion of France, was to ſur- 
render our independence. 


[ Inclosed in the Envoys' Letter, Na 
2, dated Novemo-r 8, 1797.] 

I. The American envors ſhall re- 
main here for fix months, in the ſame 
ni:nner and upon the fame footing, 
with regard to ctiquette, vs did M. 
D'Aranjo, the envoy of Portugal. 

II. There ſhall be named a com- 
miſnon of five members, agreeably to 
a form to be eftablith<d, for the pur- 
poſe of deciding upon the reclimati- 
ons of the Americans, reiative to the 
prizes made on them by the French 
priv .teers, 

III. The American envors will 
engage, that their government ihall 
pry the indemnifications, or the a- 
mount of the ſums already decreed 
to the American creditors of the 
French republic, art thoſe which 


ſhail be achudgel to the clammants by 
This payment 


the commullion:rs 
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ſhall be made under the naine of an 
advance to the French republic, who 
vill repay it in a time and manner 
to be a rced upon. 

IV. Ole of the American envoys 
ſhall return to America, to demand 
of bis government the neceffury pow- 
ers to purchaſe, for caſu, the tiurty- 
two millions of Dutch 10 feripttons, 
belon : ind to the French rc pub ics in 
— the envoys ſhould conclude a 

aty which mall be approved Ly the 
2 nation. 

V. in the interval, the definitive 
treaty ſhall proc red for the termi- 
nation of all wif rences exiting be- 
tween the French republic and the 
Umted States, fo as that the treaty 
may be concluded immediately on ths 
return of the deputy. 

VI. The queſtion of the röle 
Tequipage hall remain ſuſpended un- 
til the retura of the deputy, and the 
commiſſion ſhall not prouounce upon 
any reclamation where this point 
mall be in queſtion. 

VII. During the fix months grant- 
ed for the going and returning of 
the deputy, hoſtilities ag unt the A- 
mericaus ſhall be ſuſp-:.4-d, as well 
as the proceſs for condemuation be- 
fore the tribunals ; and the mon-y of 
the prizes already condemned, in the 
hands of the civil officers « f the na- 
tion, I remain there, without be- 
my delivered to the privatgers-men, 
until the return of the deputy. 


EXIIIBIT (3.) 


Received with the Enyce“ Letie 
No. 2, dated 8th November, 5 


The envoys extraordinary and mi- 
niſt rs plenipoatentiary of tlie Unit- 
ed Statcs, cannot avoid Cilrving 
the very unuſ ood. Htuation in which 
they are placed, by the manner in 


Which they Are alone per. Mitted to 


make communic idions on the objeS3 
of tir miſmon. 1 hey ar? called 
upon to plede their COUNTY to a ve- 
ry great ar hunt, to anſwer demands 
winch appear to them as ex traorcu- 
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out being permitted to diſcuſs the 
reaſon, the 1 or the policy on 
which thoſe: demands are founded, 
and not only without aſſurances that 
the rights of the United States will 
in future be reſpected; but without 
a document to prove that thoſe to 
whom they are required to open them- 
lelves without reſerve, and at whoſe 
inſtance they are called on to ſacri- 
fice fo much, are empowered, even 
by the mniiifter, to hold any commu- 
nication with them: Yet, ſuch is ths 


anxious and real 7 2 the 
enyoys to ſcire any OCCA which 


may aflord a hope, however diſtant, 
ot comitzto thoſe exnlanations nich 
they lo muck wiſh to make with this 
republic, that they pats over the un- 
common and informal modes which 
have been adopted, and will only con- 
liver the propoſitions themſelves. 

I. The miniſters of the United 
States will permit no perſonal conſi- 
Cerations to influence their negotia- 
tions with the French republic. Al- 
though they expected, that the ex- 
traordinary means adopted by their 
government, to reconcile itfelf to that 

France, would have been received 
with ſome degree of attention; yet, 
they are too ſolic itous to enter upon 
the important and intereſting duty 
of their miſſion, to permit themſelves 
to be reſtraine.! by forms or etiquettt. 

II. On this article it is belicveg 
there can be no diſagreement. 

III. This article, as explained, 
would oblige the United States to 
advance, not to their own citizens, 
but to the government of France, 
fums equivalent to the depredations 


made by the corſairs of the republic 


ca the American commerce, and to 
the contr:As made with their citi- 
z:ns by France; and this advance, 
— ad of benefitting the citizens of 

2 United States, would leave them 
preciicly whit they now are, the cre- 
ditors of the French republic: the 
more extenſive the depredations, and 
the more cor-fiderable the contracts 
uncomplied with, the more would 


The goverument of France receive 
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from the United States. Independent 

of theſe objections, the miniſters of 

the United States cannot engage to 

aſſume, in any form, the debts due 

from France to their fellow-citizens : 
have no ſuch power. 

» If the negotiations be open- 
ed, and the propoſitions for a loan, 
or any other propoſitions, exceeding 
the powers of the miniſters, be made, 
the government of the United States 
will be conſulted thereon with expe- 
dition. 

V. This, or any propoſition, hav- 
ing for its object the claims of the 
two nations on each other, or an ac- 
commodation of differences, will be 
embraced with ardour by the miniſ- 
ters of the United States, 

VI. It cannot eſcape notice, that 
the queſtion of the role d'equipage 


may involve in it every veſſol taken 


from the United States: the miniſ- 
ters however conſider it, and wiſh to 
take it up, as a ſubject of negotia- 
UONn. 

VII. On this article it is only to 
be obferved, that the ſeafon of the 
year is ſuch, as probably to render 
a return, within fix months, of the 
envoy, who might ſail to the Unit- 
ed States, impracticable: proviſion 
ſhould be made for ſuch an event. 

If the difficulties attending the 
propoſitions for a loan, and a com- 
penſation for paſt injuries, be ſuch 
as to require time for their removal, 
the miniſters of the United States 
propoſe, that the diſcuſſions on the 
relative ſituation of the two coun- 
tries, may commence in the uſual 
forms ; that the relation to each other 
may be fo regulated, as to obviate 
future miſunderſtandings ; and that 
the adjuſtment of the claims of the 
citizens of. the United States, whoſe 
veſſels have been captured, may be 
made after a deciſion on the point 
firſt mentioned. . 

No diplomatic gratification can 
precede the ratification of the trea- 


ty. 


(No. 3.) 
Paris, November 27, 1797. 
Dear Sir, 

ON the 11th inſtant we tranſmit. 
ted the following official letter to the 
miniſter of foreign affairs. 

« Citizen Minister, 

© The underſigned envoys extra- 
ordinary and miniſters plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to 
the French republic, had the honour 
of announcing to you officially, on 
the ſixth of October, their arrival at 
Paris, and of preſenting to you, on 
the eighth, a copy of their letters 
of credence. Your declaration at 
that time, that a report on Ameri. 
can affairs was then preparing, and 
would in a few days be laid before 
the directory, whoſe deciſion there. 
on ſhould, without delay, be made 
known, has hitherto impoſed filence 
on them. For this communication 
they have waited, with that anxious 
folicitude which ſo intereſting an 
event could not fail to excite, and 
with that reſpe& which is due to 
the government of France. They 


have not yet received it; and fo 


much time has been permitted to 
elapſe, ſo critical is the ſituation of 
many of their countrymen, and ſo 
embarraſſing is that of the underſign- 
ed, both as it reſpects themſelves and 
the government they repreſent, that 
they can no longer diſpenſe with the 
duty of ſoliciting your attention to 
their miſſion, 

« The United States, citizen mi- 
niſter, at an epoch which evinced their 
ſincerity, have given inconteſtible 
proofs of their ardent friendſhip, of 
their affection for the French repub- 
lic: th-ſe were the reſult, not of her 
unparalleled proweſs and power, but 


of their confidence in her juſtice and 


magnanimity ; and in ſuch high eſti- 
mation was the reciprocity of her 
friendſhip held by them, as to have 
been a primary object of national 
concern. The preſervation of it was 
dear to them; the loſs of it a ſub- 
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of unfeigned regret ; and the re- 
covery of it, by every meaſure which 
fall confiſt with the rights of an in- 
dependent nation, engages their con- 
| fant attention. The government of 
the United States, we are authoriz- 
ed to declare, has examined, with the 
moſt ſcrupulous juſtice, its conduct 
towards its former friend. It has 
deen led to this by a Ccere defire 
to remove, of itſelf, every juſt cauſe 
of complaint ; conceiving that, with 
the moſt upright intententions, ſuch 
canſe may poſſibly exiſt : and, al- 
though the ſtricteſt ſearch has pro- 
duced no ſelf-reproach, although the 
ernment is conſcious that it has 
aniformly ſought to preſerve, with 
fidelity, its engagements to France; 
yet, far from wiſhing to exerciſe the 
privilege of judging for itſelf, on 
Ks own courſe of reaſoning and the 
lights in its own poſſeſſion, it invites 
fair and candid diſcuſhon ; it ſolicits 
a re-conſideration of the paſt ; it is 
perſuaded its intentions, its views, 
and its actions, muſt have been miſ- 
repreſented and miſunderſtood ; it is 
convinced, that the efſential intereſts 
of both nations will be promoted by 
reconciliation and peace ; and it che- 
riſhes the hope of meeting with fimi- 
hr diſpoſitions on the part of the 

ory. 

Guided by theſe ſentiments, the 
prefident of the United States has 
given it in charge to the underſigned, 
to ſtate to the executive directory 
the deep regret which he feels at the 
loſs or ſuſpenſion of the harmony and 
friendly intercourſe which ſubſiſted 
between the two republics, and his 
ſincere wiſh to reſtore them; to diſ- 
cuſs candidly the complaints of 
France, and to offer frankly thoſe 
of the United States : and he has 
| Wthorized a review of exiſting trea- 
dcs, and ſuch alterations thereof as 
tall conſiſt with the mutual intereſt 
| and ſatisfadion of the contracting 
parties, 

„This taſk the underſigned are 
— Wxtous to commence; and truly 
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happy will they be, if their exertions 
can in any degree contribute to ro- 
ſtore that friendſhip, that mutual in- 
terchange of good offices, which it is 
alike their wiſh and their duty to ef- 
fe, between the citizens of the two 
republics. 

« The underſigned pray you, citi- 
zen miniſter, to preſent this commu» 
nication to the executive directory, 
and to receive the aſſurances of their 
moſt perfect conſideration. 

(Signed) | 
C. C. Pixcxxxx, 
. MARSHALL, 
GERRT. 


Paris, November 11, in the 22d 

year of American independence. 
To the miniſter of foreign affairs 

of the French republic.” 


No anſwer having been given to 
it on the 21ſt inſtant, we requeſted 
major Rutledge to wait on the miniſ- 
ter, and enquire of him whether he 
had communicated the letter to the 
directory, and whether we might ex- 
pe& an anſwer. He replied, that he 
had ſubmitted our letter to them, and 
that they would direct him what ſteps 
to purſue, of which we ſhould be in- 
formed. We have not, however, 
hitherto received any official intima- 
tion relative to this buſineſs : we are 
not yet received ; and the condem- 
nation of our veſſels, for want of a 
role d'equipage, is unremittingly con- 
tinued. _ Frequent and urgent at- 
tempts have been made to inveigle 
us again into negotiation with per- 
ſons not officially authorized, of 
which the obtaining of money 1s the 
baſis : but we have perſiſted in de- 
clining to have any further commu- 
nication relative to diplomatic buſi- 
neſs with perſons of that deſcription ; 


and we mean to adhere to this deter- 


mination. We are ſorry to inform 


you, that the preſent diſpoſition of 


the government of this country 
pears to be as unfriendly towards us 
as ever, and that we have very little 
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_ of ſucceeding in our miſ- 


* have the honour to be, 
Your moſt obedient 
Humbl- ſervants, 
C. C. PixcxneEy, 
» MansRHALIL, 
GERRY. 


Colonel Pickering. 
(No. 4.) 


Paris, December 24, 1797. 


Dear Sir, 

WE have not yet receivel any 
anſwer to our officiel lerer to the 
mininiſter of foreign aft irs, dated 
the eleventh of laſt month, and mon- 
tioned in number three : but reiterat- 
ed attempts have been mn de to en- 
gage us in negoti tion wich p. rſons 
not officially authorized; an you 
will find by the exhibits m rked A, 
B, and C, herewith ſent, ſome im- 
portant information rel»tive to the 
views and intentions of the French 
government with reſpect to ours. 
We are al! of opinion, that if we 
were to remain here for ſix montlig 
longer, without we were to ſtipulate 
the payment of monev, and a great 
deal of it, in ſome ſhap2 or other, 
we ſhould not be able to efſectuate 
the objects of our mitlion, {houll 
we be even officially received ; un- 
Ls the projected attempt on En _ 
land was to fail, or a total change 
take place in the nerſons who. at pre- 
fent direct the affairs of this govern- 
ment. In ths ſituation of matters, 
we are determined, by the tenth of 
next month, ſhould they remain as 
they are, to tranſmit another letter 
to the miniſter, repreſenting, as far 
as may be expedient, the views of 
our government. 

We have the hononr to be, 

With great reſpact and regard, 
Your moſt obedicnt 
Humble ſervants, 
C. C. PixcknNEgy, 
. MaxSUALI, 
E. GERRY, 
Col. Pickering, Sec'y of State. 


EXHIBIT A, 


[Inclosed in the Envoys' Letter, 
No. 4+] 


On the rath of December, M. X. 
called on mo, in order, as he ſaid, to 
gain Tome information relative to 
— > purchaſed 
W666. + ar wha © 
Scon aſterwarde, genere! Marſhall 
came in. and then mr. G:orry's car. 
rage drove into oo ard. Here ig 
mr. Gurrv, faid g Al Marſh l. 1 
Am FP of it. a4 M. 1 tor I wiſh- 
el to mect all of you Fen lemen, to 
inform you that M. Y. had another 
melſage to you from M. Talleyrand, 
I immecliatehy expreſſed my ſurpriſe 
at it, as M. Tall yraud, M. v. and 

e, all knew our de terminate on to 

have no further communic: tion, on 
the ſugject of our million, with per- 
ſons not officially authorized, He re. 
pled, that determination Was made 
Fx Wet ks ago; and it was preſumed 
that we had changed our opinion. I 
ſail that I had not; and I did not 
believe my colleagues had. At that 
moment mr. Gerry entered the room, 
and I privately acquainted him with 
the object of M. X.'s viſit. Gene- 
ral Mirſnell, mr. Gerry, and myſelt 
then withdrew into another room ; 
and immediately agreed to adhere to 
our former * M. X. was 
then called in; when J acquainted 
him, in a few words. with our deter- 
mination: and mr. G-rry expatiated 
more at large on the propriety of 
cur acting in this manner, and on 
the very unprecedented way in which 
we had becn treated, Ince our ar- 
rival, 

On the twentieth of December, 2 
lady, who is well acquainted with M. 
G alleyrand, expreſſed to me her con- 
cern, that we were {till in ſo unſet- 
tled a ſituation : but, adds {he, why 
will not you lend us money ? It you 
would but make us a loan, all mat- 
ters would be adjuſted : and ſhe adld- 
ed, when you were conte ending for 
your revolution, we lent you money. 


creat differencz 


may (Þ 
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1 mentioned the Very * 


| 


there was between the ſituation of 


the two countries at that period and 
the preſent ; and the very different 
circumſtances under which the loan 
was made us, and the loan was now 
demanded from us. She replied, we 
do not make a demand: we think it 
more delicate that the offer ſhould 
come from you. But M. Talley12nd 
has mentioned to me (who am furely 
not in his confidence) the neceflity of 
your making us a loan ; and I know 
that he has mentioned it to two or 
three others ; anc that you have been 
mformed of it: and I will afture 
you, that if you remain here fix 
months longer, you would not ad- 
vance a ſingle ſtep further in your 
negotiations, without a loan. If that 
is the cafe, I replicd, we may as well 
away now. Why that pofhbly, 

' faid ſhe, might lead to a rupture; 
which you had better avoid: for we 


party in America, who are ſtrongly 
in our inter» ſt, There is no occaſion 
to enter into a further detail of the 
converſation. I hive only noted this 
part of it as expreſſive of what I 
believe (as far as relates to the loan, 
and a party in America in their fa- 
your) to be the ſentiments of the 
French government with regard to 
us. 
C. C. Pix ckx Ex. 

December 21, 1797. 

EXHIBIT B. 
Incioged in the Envers“ Letter, 
Ab. 4.] 

Extract from General Marſhall's 
ournal. 

December 17, 1797. I ſtepped in- 
to mr. Gerry's apartment, where I 
kw M. V. He expreſſed his regret 
@ having been ditavled to dine with 
us at M. de Beaumarchais). by an 
nveterate tooth- ache. He then aſk- 
ed me whether I had ſeen M. de 
Beaumarchais lately. I told him, not 
lnce he dined with us; and that he 

left us much indiſpoſed. He 
den obſerved, that he had not known 
until lately, that I was the advocate 
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for that gentleman in his cauſe a- 
gainſt the ſtate of Virginia; and 
that M. de Beaumarchais, in conſe- 
quence of that circumſtance, had ex- 
preſſed ſentiments of high regard for 
me. I replied, that M. de Beaumar- 
chais' cauſe was of great magnitude, 
very uncertain iſſue—and conſequent- 
lv, that a portion of the intereſt he 
felt in it, would very naturally be 
transferred to his advocate. He im- 
mediately ſaid (low and apart) that 
M. de Beaumarchais had conſented, 
provided his claim could be eſtabliſh- 
ed, to ſacrifice fifty thouſand pounds 
ſterling of it, as the private gratifi- 
cation which had been required of 
us ; ſo that the gratification might 
be made without any actual loſs to 
the American government. I an- 
[wered, that a gratilication on any 
terms, or in any form, was a ſubject 
which we approached with much fear 
and difliculty, as we were not au- 
thorized by our government to make 
one ; nor had it been expected that 
one would be neceſſary : that I could 
not undertake to ſay whether my col- 
leagues would conſent to it, in any 
ſtate of things; but I could under- 
take to ſay, no one oi us would con- 
lent to it, unleſs it was preceded or 
acccompanied by a full and entire 
recognition of the clainis of our ci- 


tizens, and a ſatis factory arrange- 


ment on the objects of our miſſion. 
He faid, it was in the expectation of 
that event only that he mentioned it. 
We parted ; and I ſtated the con- 
verſation to general Pinckney, who 
was diſinclined to any ſtipulation of 
the fort, and conſidered it as a re- 
newal of the old reprohated fvit-m 
of indirect, unauthorized negotiati- 
ON. 

Having been originally the coun- 
ſ-l of M. de Beaumarchais, I had 
determined, and fo I had informed 
general Pinckney, that I would not, 
by my voice, eſtabliſh any agreement 
in his favour ; but chat I would po- 
ſitively oppoſe any admiſſion of the 
claim of any French citizen, if not 
accompanied with the admiſſion of 


Tt 
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the claims of the American citizens 
for property captured and condemned 
for want of a rble d'equipage. My 
reaſon for conceiving that this ought 
to be ſtipulated expreſsly, was a con- 
viction, that, if it was referred to 
commiſſioners, it would be commit- 
ting abſolutely to chance, as complete 
2 right as any individuals ever poſ- 
ſeſſed. General Pinckney was againſt 
admitting the claim at any rate. 

After my return, mr. Gerry came 
into my room, and told me that M. 
Y. had called on him, to accompany 
him on a viſit to M. Talleyrand; that 
he propoſed ſceing M. Talleyrand, 
and returning the civility of the din- 
ner ; and endeavouring to bring a- 
bout ſome intercourſe between him 
and us. 

December 18. General Pinckney 
and mr. Gerry met in my room ; and 
mr. Gerry detailed to us the conver- 
ſations mentioned in our public let- 
ter. The propoſition relative to the 
claim of M. de Beaumarchais is en- 
tirely different from my underſtand- 
ing of it, in the very brief ſtate- 
ment made to me by M. Y. We 
reſolved, that we would rigidly ad- 
here to the rule we had adopted, to 
enter into no negotiation with perſons 
not formally authorized to treat with 
us. We came allo to the determi- 
nation to prepare a letter to the mi- 
niſter of foreign relations, ſtating 
the object of our miſſion, and dif- 
cuſſing the ſubjects of difference be- 
tween the two nations, in like man- 
ner as if we had been actually re- 
ceived ; and to cloſe the letter with 
requeſting the government to open 
the negotiation with us, or to grant 
us our paſſports. 

EXHIBIT C. 


[Inclosed in the Envoys' Letter, 
No. 4+] 

December 13. Mr. Gerry, acci- 
dentally calling on general Pinckney, 
found M. X. and was ſoon informed, 
that his object was to obtain ano- 
ther interview between the miniſters 


and M. Y. on the affairs of their 


miſſion. General Marſhall happen. 
ing alſo to be there, we retired into 
another room, and immediately agreed 
to adhere to our former determina. 
tion, not to have any more informal 
communications. M. X. having been 
called in, general Pinckney briefly 
communicated our determination x 
and mr, Gerry obſerved, that he wag 
much hurt by this propoſition ; that 
the miniſters had already proceeded 
farther in this mode of communica. 
tion than perhaps they could juſtify ; 
that they had refuſed, ſix weeks ago, 
to renew it; and that ſome 

ought to be paid to their feelin 
which had been ſufficiently mortified; 
that the propoſition was diſteſpectful 
to the envoys, as it betrayed a be. 
hef, that they had loſt the ſenſe of 
their dignity, and were indeed in- 
competent to their office ; that, had 
there been but one envoy extraordi- 
nary, he ought to have. had an audi. 
ence in a few days; and that for 


three to remain between two and 
three months in this ſituation, was 


too humiliating, too debaſing, for any 
nation to ſubmit to it ; that, for his 
own part, had he been ſent to any 
other nation in Europe, with two 
other envoys, he would not have con- 
ſented to have remained in ſuch a 
ſtate ten days ; that, knowing the 
great deſire of the government and 
nation of the United States to be at 
peace with France, he had, with his 
colleagues, ſubmitted to this indig- 
nity, at the riſque of the ſevere cen- 
ſure of the former. Having alſo en- 
quired of M. X. at what time M. 
Talleyrand could be ſeen, the former 
ſaid he would enquire of M. V. who 
on the 16th, in the evening, ſent, 
in mr. Gerry's abſence from his lodg- 


ings, a billet as follows: M. . 


has the honour to preſent his reſpects 
to mr. Gerry, and to inform him, 
that he will have the honour to wait 
on him to-morrow morning, at ten 
o'clock, to go together to the mi- 
niſter of foreign relations. He 18 
with reſpect,“ &c, On the morning 
of the 17th, M. Y. came in while 
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mr. Gerry was at breakiaſt, not hav- 


ing received an anſwer to his note : 
and mr. Marſhall coming in, M. Y. 
took him aſide, and conferred with 
him a conſiderable time ; after which, 
the former, and the reſt of the fami- 
ly, left the room : and M. Y, and 
mr. Gerry being together, mr. Ger- 
ry told him, that lis obje& in ſeeing 
M. Talleyrand was to — A _ 
ueſting him to fix a day 

95 ding — G. who intended 
to invite his colleagues; by this in- 
terview to promote, if poſſible, a 
better underſtanding between the mi- 
niſter and the American envoys; 
and mr. G. alſo propoſed to confer 
with the miniſter on the diſagreeable 
fituation the envoys were in, and to 
ſtate to him ſome which ap- 
peared to be founded, reſpecting a 
propoſition before the directory for 
ſending off all Americans in a ſhort 
period: but mr, Gerry added, that 
he could not hear a word on the ſub- 
je& of the miſſion, or the prelimina- 
ries to a negotiation, as the envoys 
had determined unanimouſly againſt 
informal communications on the 
ſubject, M. V. in anſwer ſaid, that 
mr. Marſhall had juſt heard him on 
a ſubject of this Kind; and that we 
might conſider it, as he did, merely 
as a converſation between ourſe]ves. 
He then ſtated that two meaſures, 
which M. Talleyrand propoſed, being 
adopted, a reſtoration of friendſhip 
between the republics would follow 
immediately ; the one was a gratuity 
of fifty thouſand pounds ſterling ; the 
other a purchaſe of thirty-two mil- 
lions of the Dutch reſcriptions : that 
as to the firſt, M. de Beaumarchais 
had recovered, in a cauſe depending 
in Virginia, between that ſtate and 
himſelf, one hundred and forty-five 
thouſand pounds ſterling ; that there 
Was an appeal from the judgment; 
that he would ſign an act to relin- 
quiſh forty-five thouſand pounds, if 
the whole ſhould be finally recovered, 


leaving only one hundred thouſand. 


pounds for himſelf ; that the forty- 
ave thouſand pounds might accrue 
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to the United States, who would, in 
that caſe, loſe but a ſmall part of 
the fifty thouſand pounds ; that the 
purchaſe of {ixteen millions of re- 
ſcriptions would amount to but one 
million, three hundred and thirty- 
three thouſand [pounds] fix ſhillings 
and eight pence ſterling, which, with 
an intereſt of five per cent. would 
be certainly paid by the government 
of Holland to the United States, 
and leave them without any loſs ; 
that more than half the ſum may 
now be hired in Holland, on the cre- 
dit of the reſcriptions, and an eaſy 
arrangement be made for payment, 
by ſhort inſtalments, which might be 
obtained alſo by a loan; that it was 
worthy the attention of the envoys 
to conſider, whether by ſo ſmall a 
ſacrifice they would eſtabliſh a peace 
with France, or whether they would 
riſk the conſequences ; that, if no- 
thing could be done by the envoys, 
arrangement would be made forth- 
with to ravage the coaſts of the U- 
nited States by frigates from St. 
Domingo ; that ſmall States which 
had offended France were ſuffering 
by it; that Hamburgh, and other 

cities in that quarter, would, within 
a month or two, have their govern- 
ment changed ; that Switzerland 
would undergo the ſame operation; 
and that Portugal would probably be 
in a worſe predicament ; that the 
expedition againſt England would be 
certainly purſued ; and that the pre- 
ſent period was the moſt favourable, 
if we wiſhed to adopt any meaſure 
for a pacification. Mr, Gerry, in 
anſwer, ſaid, that if the French were 
diſpoſed to purſue with vengeance 
the United States, they might per- 
haps ravage their coaſts, and injure 
them in this way; but they never 
could ſubdue them : the meaſure he 
thought utterly impracticable, even 
if attempted by France and her al- 
lies. To which M. V. aſſented. Mr, 
Gerry obſerved further, that the ra- 
vages alluded to would undoubtedly 
cloſely connect the United States 
2nd Great Britain, and prevent the 
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former from returning to the friend- 
ſhip which they have ever had for 
France : that, as to the propoſitions, 
he ſhould expreſs no opinion on them; 
that his fituation, and that of his 
coll-agues, was extremely difficult; 
that the directory were exclulively 
prejudiced againſt the government of 
the United States, and conſidered 
them as the friends of Great Bri- 
tain ; that, if the envoys could have 
an opportunity of being heard, they 
could remove ſuch impreſſions, and 
ſhow that the government were the 
friends of France as much as of 


Great Britain; but that the envoys 


were now in the moſt painful ſitua- 
tion ; that they were treated, in the 
eyes of all Europe, and of the Ame- 
rican government and nation, with 
the utmoſt contempt ; and were ſub- 
mitting to indignities which they 
could not reconcile to their feelings, 
or juſtify to their conſtituents. M. 
Y. faid that the obſervations were 
Juſt : but that the American envoys 
had not experienced worſe treatment 
than other miniſters, nor indeed as 
bad ; that the envoy of Portugal 
was again ordered to depart ; and 
that but little ceremony was obſerv- 
ed to the envoys in general. M. X. 
and mr. Gerry then took a ride to 
M. Talleyrand's Bureau, who receiv- 
ed them politely : and, after being 
Feated, mr. Gerry obſerved to M. 
Talleyrand, m Engliſh, ſlowly, that 
M. Y. had ſtated to him, that morn- 
ing, ſome propolitions as coming from 
M. Talleyrand, reſpecting which, 
mr. Gerry could give no opinion: 
that his object at tlus imerview was, 
to rccueſt of him miormation whe- 
ther he wouid fx a time for taking 
a dinner with mr.. Gerry, at which 
he propoſed to invite his colleagues; 
that he wiſhcd for more frequent in- 
terviews of ſome kind or other be— 
tween himfelf and the envoys; con— 
ceiving that many imaginary difficul- 
ties which obſtructed the negotiation, 
would vaniſh by this means; and 
that thoſe which were real, would 
be ſurmounted ; that, conceiving the 
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delicate part which the miniſter of 
France had to act at this time, he 
did not wiſh M. Talleyrand to ac. 
cept the invitation, if it would ſub. 
ject him to inconvemences : that he 
wiſhed to ſpeak on another ſubject; 
and it was painful to him to acknow- 
ledge, that the precarious ſituation 
of the envoys was ſuch, as to render 
it impoſſible for them to take mea. 
ſures for decent arrangements ; that 
a ſhort time ſince, he had ſuppoſed 
meaſures were taking a favourable 
turn; but that lately he had receir. 
ed, trom various quarters, informa. 
tion of a report made by the miniſ- 
ter of the interior, and under the 
conſideration of the directory, for 


ſending all Americans from Paris in 


twenty-four hours; that he could 


not be reſponſible for the truth of | 


the information, but it appeared to 
him, as well from the various quar- 
ters from which it came, as from the 
intelligence of the perſon who gave 
it, to be highly probable ; that, if 
this was the cate, it was unneceſſary 
for the directory, as he conceived, 
to paſs any arrete, as it reſpected 
the envoys, for that they would de- 
part from Paris whenever it was hint- 
ed as the wiſh of the directory; that, 
for his own part, he ſhould feel more 
at eaſe, until we were received, to 
reſide in a city of ſome other nation 
than that of France; and to return 
to Paris on notice that the directory 
were diſpoſed to open the negotia- 
tion. M. Talleyrand appeared to be 
very uncaſy at this declaration; but 
avoided ſaying a word on it. He 
ſaid, that the information M. Y had 
given me was juſt, and might always 
be relied on; but that he would 
reduce to writing his propoſitions ; 
which he accordingly did: and, after 
he had ſhown them to mr. Gerry, 
he burnt the paper. The ſubitance 
was as follows. [See No. 1. page 
337+] 

He then ſid, that he accepted of 
the invitation ; chat he would dine 
with him the decade after the preſent, 
in which he was cn;gayed, 
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Mr. Gerry did not repeat all that 
he had ſaid to M. V. having no doubt 
he would communicate the whole to 
M. Talleyrand. And, after exprefſ- 
ing a friendthip for the French repub- 
lic, and a warm deſire to renew the 
former attachments of the two re- 
publics, which M. Talley rand warm- 
ly reciprocated, mr. Gerry bid M. 
Tall-yrand adicu ; leaving with him 
M. Y. 

(No. 1.) 

That the envoys ſhould come for- 
ward generally, and fay : 

& France has been ſerviceable to 
the United States, ard now they 
with to be {ſerviceable to France: un- 
derſtanding that the French repub- 
lic has fixteen millions of Dutch re- 
{criptions to ſell, the United States 
will purchaſe them at par, and will 
give her further aſſiſtance when in 
their power. 

« The firſt arrangement being 
made, the French government will 
take meatures for re-imburſing the 
equitable demands of America arif- 
ing from prizes, and to give free na- 
vigation to their {ps in future.“ 


(No. 5.) 


Paris, Fanuary 8, 1798. 
Dear Sir, 

WE embrace an unexpected op- 
portunity to ſend you the Redac- 
teur” of the fifth inſtant, containing 
the meſſage of the directory to the 
council of five hundred, urging the 
neceſſity of a law to declare as good 
prize, all neutral ſhips having on 
board merchandizes and commodities, 
the production of England, or of the 
Engliſh poſſeſſions, that the flag, as 
they term it, may no longer cover 
the property: — And declaring fur- 
ther, that the ports of France, ex- 
cept in caſe of diſtreſs, ſhall be ſhut 
againſt all neutral ſhips, which, in 
the courſe of their voyage, all have 
touched at an Englith port. A com- 
wilſion has been appointed to report 
on the mellage, and it is expected 
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that a decree will be paſſed in con- 


formity to it. 

Nothing new has occurred ſince 
our laſt, in date of the twenty- fourth 
ultimo. We can only repeat, that 
there exiſts no hope of our being 
officially received by this govern- 
ment, or that the objects of our miſ- 
- will be in any way accompliſh- 
e 

We have the honour to be, 
With great reſpect, 
Your moſt obedient ſervants, 
C. C. PixcKNEY, 
. MaRrsSHALL, 
. GERRY. 
Timothy Pickering, Esquire. 


Postscript to a Triplicate of the En- 
voys' Letter, No. 5, received 3oth 
March, 1798. 


The law above mentioned has been 
paſſed unanimoutly by the council of 
five hundred, and we incloſe a jour- 
nal containing the account. There 
is no doubt, but that it will be adopt- 
ed, without oppoſition, by the coun- 
cil of ancients. 


TRANSLATION. 


Message to the Council of Five Hun- 
St of the 1 5th Nivose, 6th Year, 
Cath of Jan. 1798.9. 

Citizens Representatives, 

On this day, the fifteenth of Ni- 
voſe, and at the very hour at which 
the executive directory addreſſes this 
meſlage to you, the municipal àd- 
miniitrators, the juſtices of the peace, 
the commiſſarics of the directory, 
and the ſuper intendants of the cuſ- 
toms, are proceeding, in all the chief 
places of the departments, in all the 
ports, and in all the principal com- 
munes of the republic, to ſeize the 
Engliſh merchandize now in France, 
or introduced into its territory in 
contravention of the law of the tenth 
Brumaire, fifth year (October ziſt, 
1790.) 

Such is the firit act by which, now 
that peace is given to the continent, 


the war declared long nc again: 
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is about to aſſume the real 
character which becomes it. The 
French will not ſuffer a power, which 
ſeeks to found its proſperity upon 
the misfortune of other nations, to 
raife its commerce upon the ruin of 
that of other ſtates, and which, aſ- 
piring to the dominion of the ſeas, 
wiſhes to introduce, every where, the 
articles of its own manufacture, and 
to receive nothing from foreign in- 
duſtry—any longer to enjoy the fruit 
of its guilty ſpeculations. 

The Engliſh government has kept 
in pay, during the war, the coaleſced 
forces with the produce of its manu- 
factures. It has violated all the prin- 
ciples of the law of nations, in order 
to ſhackle the relations of neutral 
powers: it has cauſed to be ſeized 
the proviſions, corn, and commodi- 
ties, which it ſuppoſed to be deſtined 
for France : it has declared contra- 
band every thing which it thought 
could be uſeful to the republic. It 
defired to ſtarve it. All the citizens 
call for vengeance. 


When it had to fear the capture 


of veſſels failing under its flag, it 
corrupted foreign captains to induce 
them to take on board their veſſels 
liſh merchandize, and thus to in- 
troduce it, by ſtratagem, by fraud, or 
otherwiſe, into other ſtates, and eſ- 
pecially into the French republic. 
The neutral powers ſhould have 
perceived, that, by this conduct, their 
merchants took part in the war, and 
that they lent aſſiſtance to one of the 
belligerent powers. | 
We ſerve a party, as well when 
we procure for it the means of aug- 
menting its forces, as when we unite 
ourſelves to thoſe which it has. The 
neutral powers ſhould have perceiv- 
ed, that England, by ſtopping the 
veſſels of other powers, laden in their 
reſpective ports, and deſtined for 
France, by permitting articles com- 
ing from her own manufactories alone 
to circulate, aimed at an excluſive 
commerce, and that it would be ne- 
ceſfary to ſeek reparation for ſuch 
an attempt, . 


The ordinance of the marine, and 
the regulation of 1794, have declar. 


ed lawful prize, the veſſels and their 


cargoes in which is found Engliſh 
merchandize belonging to enemies. 
Theſe proviſions sul be extended. 
The intereſt of Europe requires it. 

The directory thinks it urgent and 
neceſſary to paſs a law, declaring, 
that the character of veſſels, relative 
to their quality of neutral or enemy, 
ſhall be determined by their cargo, 
and the cargo ſhall be no longer co. 
vered by the flag; in conſequence, 
that every veſſel found at ſea, hav. 
ing on board Engliſh proviſions and 
merchandize as her cargo, in whole 
or in part, ſhall be declared lawful 
prize, whoſoever may be the propri- 
etor of theſe proviſions or merchan- 
dize ; which ſhall be reputed contra- 
band, for this cauſe alone, that th 
come from England or her poſſeſſi- 
ONS. | 

It would be uſeful to declare, at 
the ſame time, that, except in the 
caſe of diſtreſs, the ports of the re- 
public ſhall be ſhut to all foreign 
veſſels, which, in the courſe of their 
voyage, ſhall have entered thoſe of 
England, 

The executive directory requeſts 
you, citizens repreſentatives, to adopt 
theſe meaſures. No neutral or all- 
ed power can miſtake their object, 
nor complain of them, unleſs it be 
already abandoned to England, The 
infallible effect of the meaſure is to 
enhance the value of the produce 
of their own ſoil and induſtry, to in- 
creaſe the proſperity of their com- 
merce, to repel every thing that 


comes from England, and efſentially | 


to influence the concluſion of the 
war, | 
Such are the motives which induce 
the executive directory to invite you, 
citizens repreſentatives, to take the 
object of this meſſage into the moſt 
prompt conſideration. 
(Signed) 
P. BARRAS, Preſident. 
LACARDE, Secretary-General. 
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Plan of a Decree reported by M. 
Villers to the Council of Five Hun- 
dred, in its Sitting of the 11th of 
NN 1798, translated from a 

aris Paper, entitled Journal du 
Soir, of the same Day, inclosed in 
the Triplicate of the Envoys' Let- 


ter, No. 5, dated 8th January, 


1 798. 

« Firſt, The character of a veſſel, 
relative to the quality of neuter or 
enemy, is determined by her cargo. 

In conſequence, every vellel, 
loaded in whole or in part with Eng- 
liſh merchandize, is declared lawful 
prize, whoever the owner of the ſai 
merchandize may be. 

« 2d, Every foreign veſſel which, 
in the courſe of her voyage, ſhall 
have entered an Engliſh port, ſhall 
not enter France, except in caſe of 
diſtreſs : ſhe ſhall depart thence as 
ſoon as the cauſes of her entry ſhall 
have ceaſed.” 

This decree was immediately and 
unanimouſly adopted. 


Message of the President of the U- 
nited States, to both Houses of 
Congr SSS. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
| Gentlemen of the House of Repre- 


Sentatives, 


I NOW tranſmit to congreſs co- 
pies of all the communications, from 
our envoys extraordinary, received 
fince their arrival in Paris, excepting 
thoſe before preſented by me to both 
houſes, 
JOHN ADAMS. 
United States, May 4, 1798. 


(No. 6.) 


Paris, February 7, 1798. 
Dear Sir, 

WE tranſmit to you, in this in- 
doſure, our laſt letter to the miniſter 
of foreign relations. Though dated 
the x7th ult. it was not, on account 
of the time taken to tranſlate ſo long 
a letter, delivered till the 31ſt, In 
gur communications here, although 
ve have, agrecably to your inſtruc- 
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tions, written in our own language, 
we have at the ſame time taken the 
precaution, leſt our meaning ſhould 
be miſrepreſented or miſunderſtood, 
to accompany them with an accurate 
tranſlation. We have not yet re- 
ceived any anſwer to this communi- 
cation, and ſhould no notice be taken 
of it in a few days, we ſhall apply 
in a more explicit manner for our 
ports. 

The councils have paſſed the de- 
cree mentioned in No. 5, as having 
been recommended by the directory, 
to capture and condemn all neutral 
veſſels laden in part or in whole with 
the manufactures or productions of 
England or its poſſeſſions. We in- 
cloſe you the official copy of the re- 
port on that ſubject; and ſhall repre- 
ſent to this government the injuſtice 
and injury which it muſt inevitably 
occaſion us. 

We have the honour to be, 

With great reſpect, 
Your moſt obedient 
Humble ſervants, 
C. C. PixcRkN Ex, 
. MARSHALL, 
Z. GERRY. 
Col. Pickering, Sec'y of the 
United States. 


To the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
of the French Republic. 
Citizen Minister, 

THE underſigned miniſters ple- 
nipotentiary and envoys extraordina- 
ry from the United States of Ame- 
rica to the French republic, have 
been hitherto reſtrained by the expec- 
tation of entering on the objects of 
their miſſion in the forms uſual among 
nations, from addreſſing to the exe- 
cutive directory, through you, thoſe 
explanations and reclamations with 
which they are charged by the go- 
vernment they repreſent. If this ex- 
pectation is to be relinquiſhed ; yet 
the unfeigned wiſh of the United 
States to reſtore that harmony be- 
tween the two republics, which they 
have ſo unremittingly ſought to pre- 
ſerve, renders it the duty of the un- 
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derſigned to liy before the govern- 
ment of France, however informal 
the communication may be deemed, 
ſome confideratiovs, in addition to 
thoſe heretofore ſubmitted, relative 
to the ſubſiſting differences between 
the two nations. 

Openly and repeatedly have France 
and America interchanged unequivo- 
cal teſtimonials of reciprocal regard. 
Theſe teſtimonials were given by the 
United States, with all the ardor and 
fincerity of youth. Tt is ſtill believed 
that on the part of France they were 
likewiſe the offspring of real eſtecm. 
They were conſidered on the other 
fide of the Atlantic, as evidencing a 
mutual friendſhip to be as durable as 
the republics themſelves, Unhappily 
the ſcene is changed; and America 
looks around in vain for the ally or 
the friend. The contraſt both of lan- 
guage and of conduct, which the 
preſent ſo avowedly exhibits to a por- 
tion of the paſt, has been repeatedly 
attributed by France, to a diſpoſition 
alledged toexiſt in the government of 
the United States, unfriendly to this 
republic, and partial towards its ene- 
mies. 

That government, aſtoniſhed at a 
reproach, fo unfounded in fact, fo 
contradicted by its declarations and 
ns conduct, could ſcarcely conſider 
the charge as ſerious, and has ever 
cheriſhed the kope, that a candid re- 
view ot its conduct, founded on the 
documents, and aided by the argu- 
ments with which the executive di- 
rectory has been furniſned, would 


have reſcued it from the injurious - 


ſuſpicion. This hope ſeems not to 
have been realized. The underſign- 
ed, therefore, deem it proper to pre- 
cede their application for that juſ- 
tice which they claim from France, 
by an effort to remove the cauſe, 
which is alledged to have produced 
the injuries of which they complain. 
With this view, they pray the at- 
tention of the executive directory to 
a ſerious and candid re-conſideration 
of the leading meaſures adopted by 
the government of the United States; 


and they perſuade themſelves, that 
however various and multiplied the 
channels may he through which miſ- 
information, concerning the diſpoſi- 
tions of that government, may have 
been received; yet this re-conſidera- 
tion muſt remove unfounded preſu- 
diccs, and entirely exculpate the A. 
merican nation from an accuſation 
it knows to be unfounded, and be. 
ie ves to be ſupported by no ſingle 
fact. 

When that war which has been 
waged with ſuch unparalleled tury, 
which, in its vaſt viciſſitudes of for- 
tune, has altervately threatened the 
very exiſtence of the conflicting par- 
ties, but which, in its progress, has 
ſurrounded France with ſplendor, and 
added ſtill more to her glory than to 
her territory; when that war firſt in- 
volved thoſe nations with whom the 
United States were in habits of 
fricndly intercourſe, it became in- 
cumbent on their government to ex- 
amine their fituation, their connexi- 
ons, and their duties. America found 
herſelf at peace with all the belli- 
gerent powers. She was connected 
with fome of them by treaties of 
amity and commerce, and with France 
by a treaty of alliance alſo. Theſe 
ſeveral treaties were conſideced with 
the moſt {cerious attertion, ard with 
a ſincere wiſh to determine by fair 
conſtruction the obligations which 
they really impoſed.— Ihe refult of 
this enquiry was à full conviction, 
that her engagements by vo means 
bound her to take part in tne war 
but left ber ſo far the miſtreſs of lier 
own conduct, as to be at pertect liber- 
ty to obſerve a ſyſtem of rea! neutra- 
lity, It is deemed unnecelTary to 
analize thoſe treaties in order to ſup- 
port the propriety of this deciſion; 
becauſe it is not recollected ever to 
have been queſtioned, anc: i believed 
not to admit of doubt. 

Being bound by no duty to enter 
into the war, the government of the 
United States conceived itfelf bound 
by duties the moſt ſacred to abſtain 
from it. Contemplating man, eve! 


n a different ſociety, as the natural 
friend of man, a ſtate of peace, though 
unſtipulated by treaty, was conſider- 
ed as impoſing obligations not to be 
wantonly violated. 

Theſe obligations, created by the 
laws of nature, were in ſome inſtanc- 
es ſtrengthened by ſolemn exiſting 
engagements, of which good faith 
required a religious obſervance, 

To a ſenſe of moral right, other 
conſiderations of the greateſt mag- 
nitude were added, which forbade the 
government of the United States to 
plunge them unneceſſarily into the 
miſerie3 of the bloody conflict then 
comme icing. The great nations of 
Europe, either impelled by ambition, 
or by exiſting or ſuppoſed political 
intereſls, peculiar to themſelves, have 
conſumed more than a third of the 
preſent century in wars. Whatever 
cauſes may have produced fo afffict- 
mg an evil, they cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have bern entirely extinguiſhed ; 
and humanity can ſcarcely indulze 
the hope, that the temper or condi- 
tion of man 1s fo altered, as to ex- 
empt the next century from the ills 
of the paſt. Strong fortifications, 
powerful navies, immenſe armies, the 
accunnulated wealth of ages, and a 
full population, enable the nations of 
Europe to ſupport thoſe wars in which 
they are induced to engage, by mo- 
tives which they deem adequate, and 
by intereſts excluſively their own. 
Ia all reſpects, different is the ſitu- 
ation of the United States: pollcfl- 
ed of an exteniive unſettled territo- 
ry, on which bountiful nature has 
beſtowed, with a lavith hand, all the 
capacities for future legitimate great- 
neſs, they indul.;e no thirlt for con- 
queſt, no ambition for the exteniton 
of their limits. Encircled by no dan- 


gerous powers, they neither tear, nor 


are jealous of their neighbours, and 
are not on that account obliged to 
arm for thcir own fafety, Separat- 
ed from Europe by a valt and friend- 
ly ocean, they are but remotely, it 
at all, affected by thoſe intereſts, 
which agitate and uutluence this por- 
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tion of the globe. Thus circum- 
ſtanced, they have no motive for vo- 
luntary war. On the contrary, the 
moſt powerful conſiderations urge 
them to avoid it, An extenſive and 
undefended commerce, peculiarly ne- 
ceſſary to a nation which does not 
manufacture for itſelf, which is, and 
for a long time to come will be, al- 
moſt excluſively agricultural, would 
have been its immediate and certain 
victim. The ſurplus produce of their 
labour muſt have periſhed on their 
hands ; and that increaſe of popula- 
tion, ſo eſſential to a young country, 
muſt, with their proſperity, bave ſuſ- 
tained a ſerious check. Their exer- 
tions too would not have been con- 
liderable, unleſs the war had been 
transferred to their own boſom. 
Great as are the means and reſcurces 
of the United States for ſelf-defence, 
it is only in ſelf-defence that thoſe 
reſources can be completely diſplayed. 
Neither the genius of the nation, 
nor the {tate of its finances, admit of 
calling its citizens from the plough, 
but to defend their own liberty and 
their own fire-ſides. How criminal 
muſt have been that government 
which could have plunged its conſti- 
tuents into a war, to which they were 
neither impelled by duty or folicited 
by intereſt ; in which they commit- 
ted ſo much to hazard; in which 
they mult ſuffer, in order to act effi- 
ciently, and could only difplay their 


energy in repelling invaſion. But, 


motives {till more powerful than the 
calamities of the moment, have in- 
fluenced the government of the Unit- 
ed States. 

It was perhaps impoſſible to have 
engaged voluntarily in the exiſting 
conflict, without launching into the 
almoſt boundleſs ocean ot European 
politics, without contracting habits 
of national conduct, and forming 
cloſe political connexions which mult 
have compromitted the future peace 
of the nation, and have involved it 
in all the future quarrels of Europe. 
A long train of armies, debts, and 
tixes, checking the growth, dimin- 
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iſhing the happineſs, and perhaps en- 
dangering the liberty of the United 
States, muſt have followed the adop- 
tion of ſuch a ſyſtem. And for what 
purpoſe ſhoul.l it have been adopted? 


For what purpoſe fhould America 


thus burden herſelf with the conflicts 
of Europe? Not to comply with 
any engagements ſhe has formed; 
not to promote her own views, her 
own objects, her own happineſs, or 
her own ſafety; but to move as a 
fatellite around ſome greater planet, 
Whoſe laws ſhe mult of neceſſity obey. 
In addition to theſe weighty conſi- 
derations, it was believed that France 
would derive more benefit from the 
neutrality of America, than from her 
becoming a party in the war. 

The determination then of the go- 
vernment of the United States to 
preſcrve that neutral ſtation, in which 
the war found them, far from mani- 
feſting a partiality tor the enemies of 
France, was only a meaſure of jul- 
tice to itſelf and to others, and did 
not even derogate from that predilec- 
tion for this republic, which it has ſo 
repeatedly exprefied and diſplayed. 
Having avowed this determination, 
encreaſed motives of honour and of 
duty commanded its faithful obferv- 
ance. Tt is not a principle which re- 
mains now to be ſettled, that a frau- 
dulent neutrality 13 no neutrality at 
all ; and that the nation, which would 
be admitted to its privileges, mult 
alſo perform tic duties it enjoins. 
Had the government of the United 
States, declaring itſelf neutral, in- 
dulged its partialities by granting fa- 
vours, unſtipulated by treaty, to one 
of the belligerent powers, which it 
refuſed to another, it could no longer 
have claimed the nnmunities of a 
fituation of which the obligations 
were forgotten; it would have be- 
come a party to the war, as certainly 
as if war ha been openly and for- 
mally declared; and it would have 
added to the madneſs of wantonly 
engaging in ſuch a hazardous con- 
flict, the dithonour of infincere and 
fraudulent conduct: it would have 


attained circuitouſly an object which 
it could not plainly avow, or directl 
purſue, and would have tricked the 
people of the United States into a 
war, which it could not venture open. 
ly to declare. 

It was matter of real delight to 
the government and people of Ame. 


rica, to be informed that France did 


not with to interrupt the peace they 
enjoyed. 

The underſigned have been induc. 
ed to reſt upon this firſt, neceſſary, 
and deciſive ſtep, taken by their go- 
vernment, although its propriety may 
not be controverted, from a convic- 
tion, that, if the right of the Unit. 
ed States, to obſerve a fair and ho- 
neſt neutrality be eſtabliſhed, the ge. 
neral charges of an unfriendly diſpo- 
tion, made againſt them by France, 


muſt be relinquithed; becauſe the 


facts, by which tlioſ charges are 
ſupported, will be found to have 
grown inevitably out of that ſitua- 
tions 

This meaſure was accompanied by 
another, which, in repelling fo aſto- 
nithing a charge as partiality for the 
enemies of France, deſerves to be 
noticed. Soon after the government 
of the United States had notified to 
ita citizens, the duties which its neu- 
trality enjoined, mr. Genet, the firſt 
miniſter from this republic, arrived 
at Philadelphia. Although his con- 
duct had been ſuch as to grve cauſe 
tor ſerious alarm ; although, before 
he was even acknowledged as a miniſ- 
ter, or had reached the authority 
which could inſpe& his credentials, 
he had aſſumed the functions of the 
rovernment to which he was deput- 
ed: Yet, that government reſolved 
to fee in him, only the repreſentative 
of a republic, to which it was ſin- 
cerely attached, gave him the ſame 
warm and cordial reception which he 
had experienced from its citizens, 
without a fingle exception, from 
Charleſton to Philadelphia. The then 
ſituation of France deſerves to be 
remembered. | 2 

While the reculleRAion adds, citi- 
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zen miniſter, to the glory with which 
your nation is encircled, it eſtabliſhes 
the ſincerity of the United States. 

The moſt formidable combination, 
the world had ever ſeen, threatened 
the extermination of this republic. 
Auſtria, Germany, Pruſſia, Britain, 
Spain, Holland, «nd Sardinia, were 
in arms againſt France; and Rufia 
was leagued in the coalition. Nor 
was this all. The republic, diſtracted 
by internal diviſions, contained nu- 
merous enemies within its own bo- 
ſom, and a conſiderable portion of 
its proper force was arrayed againſt 
itſelf. In ſuch a ſtate of things, the 
moſt ſanguine might fear, and the 
moſt ardent heſitate» Confident in 
their ſtrength, and relying on ſuccels, 
the couleſced powers ſought to arm, 
in their cauſe, the reſidue of the 
world; and deemed it criminal to ac- 
knowledge the ſovereignty of the re- 
public. The nations of Europe, even 
thoſe who had not entered into the 
conteſt, were either themſelves un- 
willing to acknowledge this ſove- 
reignty, or were deterred by fear 
from doing ſo. Had the partialities 
of America been againſt France, this 
example would have been followed. 
According to the rules of ordinary 
calculation, the meaſure would have 
been ſafe ; and conſequently a go- 
vernment, ferling the attachments 
now fo unjuſtly attributed to that of 
the United States, would have indi- 
cated thoſe attachments by its adop- 
tion. Far from purſuing ſuch a ſyſ- 
tem, the. United States, unawed by 
the ſtrength of the coalition, receiv- 
ed with open arms the miniſter of this 
republic, acknowledged with enthu- 
liaſm the government which had de- 
puted him, overlooked his extraordi- 
nary attacks on their ſovereignty, and 
manifeſted a cordial friendſhip for his 
nation and a ſiucere with tor its ſuc- 
ceſs. 

Scarcely were the firſt ceremonies 
of his reception over, when mr. Ge- 
net ditplayed a diſpoſition to uſurp, 
and exerciſe within the United States, 
the choiceſt and moſt umportau.t du- 


ties and powers of ſovereignty. He 
claimed the privileges of arming and 
embodying the citizens of America, 
within their own territory, to carry 
on from thence expeditions againſt 
nations with whom they were at 
peace ; of fitting out and equipping, 
within their limits, privateers, to 
cruiſe on a commerce deſtined for 
their ports; of erecting, within their 
juriſdiction, an independent judicia- 
ry; and of arraigning their govern- 
ment at the bar of the people. The 
underſigned will not aſk, in what 
manner France would have treated 
any foreign miniſter, who ſhould have 
dared fo to conduct himſelf towards 
this republic ? But in what manner 
would. the American government 
have treated ſuch a miniſter, if the 
repreſentative of a nation it viewed 
with colineſs, or even indifference? 
In what manner would it have treat- 
ed him, had he been the repreſenta- 
tive of any other nation than France? 
No man, acquainted with that go- 
vernment, can doubt how theſe en- 
quiries ought to be anſwered. From 
the miniſter of France alone could 
this extraordinary conduct be borne 
with temper. To have continued to 
bear it, without perceiving and feel- 
ing its extreme impropriety, would 
have been to have merited the con- 
tempt as well of France as of the 
other powers of the earth. The go- 


vernment of the United States did 


feel it; but, far from transferring to 
his nation that reſentment, which 
ſuch conduct could not fail to excite, 
it diſtinguiſhed ſtrongly betweeen the 
government and its miniſter, and the 
repreſentations it made were in the 
lanzuage of a friend afflicted, but 
not irritated, by the injuries it com- 
plained of, The recall of that mi- 
niſter was received with univerſal 
joy, as a confirmation, that his whole 
ſyſtem of conduct was attributable 
only to himlclf; and not even the 
publication of his private inſtructi- 
ons, could perſuade the American 
government to aſeribe any part of it 
to this republic, 
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At the ſame time, the exertions of 
the United States to pay up the ar- 
rearages of their debt to France, 
which had been unavoidably permit- 
ted to accumulate; their diſintereſted 
and liberal advances to the ſufferers 
of St. Domingo, thrown ſuddenly 
upon them, without proviſions or mo- 
ney, whoſe recommendation was, that 
they were Frenchmen and unfortu- 
nate ; the perſeverance with which 
they apologized for and aſcribed any 
occaſional injuries they ſuſtained, to 
the force of circumſtances ; the in- 
tereſt which they continued openly 
to take in all the fortunes of this 
republic ; manifeſted partialities of a 
very different ſort from thoſe which 
have been ſo unjuſtly attributed to 
them. 

At this period, too, a great prin- 
ciple was brought into diſcuſſion, the 
diſpaſſionate conſideration of which 
is eſſential to the fair eſtimate of the 
charges made by France againſt the 
government of the United States. 
The property of French citizens was 
taken, by Britiſh cruiſers and ſhips 
of war, out of American bottoms ; 
and the American government ſub- 
mitted to the practice. The propri- 
ety of ſubmitting to it, depends en- 
tirely on the naked right of the cap- 
tors, under the exiſting circumſtances 
of the caſe, to exerciſe ſuch a pow- 
er. The circumſtances were theſe : 
In the treaty of commerce, made be- 
tween France and the United States 
in February, 1778, it was ſtipulated 


in ſubſtance, that neither party ſhould. 


take, out of the veſſels of the other, 
the goods of its enemy ; but the cha- 
Tacter of the bottom ſhould be im- 
Parted to its cargo. With England 
the United States had made no {tipu- 
lation on the ſubject. 

It follows, then, that the richts 
of England. being neither diminiſh- 
ed nor encreaſed by compact, remain- 
ed preciſely in their natural ſtate, 
and were to be aſcertained by ſome 
pre-exiſting acknowledged principle. 

Tis principle is to be ſearched for 
in the law of nations. That law 


forms, independent of compact, a 


rule of action by which the ſovereign. 


ties of the civilized world conſent to 
be governed. It preſcribes what one 
nation may do, without giving juſt 
cauſe of war, and what, of conſe. 
quence, another may and ought to 
permit, without being conſidered as 
baving ſacrificed its honour, its dig- 
nity, or its independence. 

What, then, is the doctrine of the 
law of nations on this ſubject? Do 
neutral bottoms, of right, and inde. 

ndent of particular compact, pro- 
tect hoſtile goods? "The queſtion is 
to be conſidered on its mere right, 
uninfluenced by the wiſhes or the 
intereſts of a neutral or belligerent 
power. 

It is a general rule, that war gives 
to a belligerent power a right to ſeize 
and confiſcate the goods of bis ene- 
my. However humanity may de- 
plore the application of this princi- 
ple, there is perhaps no one to which 
man has more univerſally aſſented, 
or to which juriſts have more uni- 
formly agreed. Tts theory and its 
practice have unhappily been main- 
tained in all ages. This right, then, 
may be exerciſed on the goods of an 
enemy wherever found, unleſs oppoſ- 
ed by ſome ſuperior right. It yields 
by common conſent to the ſuperior 
right of a neutral nation to protect, 
by virtue of its ſovereignty, the 
goods of either of the belligerent 
powers, found within its juriſdiction. 
But, can this right of protection, ad- 
mitted to he poſſ-Ned by every go- 
vernment within its own limits, in 
virtue of its ablolute ſovereignty, he 
communicated to a veſſel navigating 
the high ſcas? 

It is ſuppoſed, that it cannot be ſo 
communicated ; becaule tie ocean 
being common to all nations, no ab- 
ſolute ſovereignty can be acquired in 
it: the rights of all are equal, and 
mult neceſſarily check, limit, and 
reſtrain each other. The ſuperior 
right, therefore, of abſolute love- 
reignty, to protect all property with- 
in its on territory, cralcs to be tis 
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perior, when the property is no long- 
er within its own territory, and may 
be encountered by the oppoſing ac- 
knowledged right of a belligerent 
er, to ſeize and confiſcate the 
s of his enemy. If the belligerent 
mits the neutral to attempt, with- 
out haz ard to himſelf, thus to ſer e and 
aid his enemy; yet he does not relin- 
euiſh the right of defeating thot at- 
tempt, whenever it ſhall be in his pow- 
er to defeat it. Thus it is admitted, 
that an armed veſſel may ſtop and 
ſearch at fea a neutral bottom, and 
may take out goods, which are con- 
traband of war, without giving caule 
of offence, or being ſuppoſed in any 
degree to infringe neutral rights, 
But this practice could not be per- 
mitted within the rivers, harbeurs, or 
other places of a neutral, where its 
ſovercignty was complete. It follows, 
then, that the full right of affording 
protection to all property whatever, 
within its own territory, which is in- 
herent in every government, is not 
transferred to a veſſel navigating the 
ligh ſcas. The right of a belliger- 
ent over the goods of his enemy with- 
in his reach, is as complete, as his 
right over contraband of war; and 
i: ſeems a poſition not eaſily to be 
refuted, that a ſituation that will not 
protect the one, will not prot-c& the 
other. A neutral bottom then does 
rot of right, in caſes where no com- 
pact exiſts, protect from his eneniy 
the goods of a belligerent power. 

To this reaſoning, the practice of 
nations has conformed, and che com- 
mon underſtanding of mankind ſeems 
to have aſſented. V attel, B. 3. Se. 
115, fays poſitively, “that effects 

longing to an enemy, found on 
board a neutral ſhip, are ſcizable by 
the rights of war.“ | 

Vattel is believed to be ſupported 
Ly the moſt approved writers on the 
me ſubject. It is deemed unneceſ- 
fry to multiply citations to this 
unt; becauic France herſelf is ſup- 
poled to have decided it. In her ma- 
ime ordonnance of the vear 1744, 
balk is confidered as bunt been 
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in force in 1778, enemy goods in 
neutral bottoms, generally, are de- 
clared hable to ſeizure and confiſca- 
tion. From the operation of this 
rule are excepted the veſſels of Den- 
mark, and the United Provinces, to 
whom ſpecial treaties ſecured the ex- 
ception. In the ordonnance, too, of 
the 26th July, 1778, the firſt arti. 
cle of which is conſidered as forbid. 
ding the cruizers of France to ſt 

and bring into port neutral veſſels, 
having on board the goods of an ene- 
my, 2 power is reſerved to revoke 
the privilege granted to neutrals by 
that article, if the enemy ſhould not 
grant the ſame privilege within fix 
months from the publication of that 
regulation. This clearly indicates a 
conviction, that the exemption from 
the capture of the goods of an ene- 
my, which ſhould be found on board 
the veſſel of a neutral power, not 
having ſtipulated ſuch exemption by 
treaty, was a privilege granted by 
the ordonnance, and that the mere 
revocation of the ordonnance would 
aboliſh the privilege, and reſtore the 
ancient rule, It will not be contend- 
ed, that France has continued in a 
long courſe of practice and of legiſ- 
lation oppoſed to her own opinion of 
the law of nations. It muſt then be 
conſidered as the opinion of France, 
that, under that law, neutral bottoms 
afford no protection to the goods of 
an enemy. This principle, thus ad- 
mitted to have been eſtabliſhed, is 
ſuppoſed by ſome to have been chang- 
ed by the armed neutrality. A new 
law of nations, it is contended, was 
introduced, by that confederation, 
But who were the parties to that 
federation, and what was its object? 
The northern maritime powers of 
Europe united to protect by force, 
in their own bottoms, during the then 
exiſting war, the goods of either and 
of all the belligerent powers. The 
compact, in its own nature, was con- 
fined with reſpect to its objects and 
its duration. It did not purport to 
change, nor could it change, perma- 
nently and univerſally, the rights of 
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nations not becoming ies to it. 
It did indeed, hold forth the promiſe 
of future more permanent and more 
general engagements for the ſame 
object; but ſuch engagements were 
never formed. How then can this 
temporary and partial convention be 
conſidered as altering, radically and 
generally, principles which have been 
univerſally adopted, and in the mo- 
dification of which, all have an in- 
tereſt? Would France herſelf admit 
that a combination, ſuch as that 
which conſtituted the armed neutra- 
lity, may rightfully change the law 
of nations, and eſtabliſh a new code 
of univerſal obligation ? It is believ- 
ed, that no nation on earth would 
more perſeveringly oppoſe ſuch an 
invaſion of its ſovereignty. 

There ſeems then to be no ſolid 
ground for maintaining, that the ge- 
neral law of nations has been at all 
varied by the armed neutrality. 

It remains to enquire, whether the 
treaties, between France and the 
United States, pledge either nation 
to aſſert and eſtabliſh the principle, 
that free bottoms make free goods. 

The treaty of amity and com- 
merce, concluded the 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1778, ſtipulates reciprocally for 
the right of trading with and pro- 
tecting the goods of the enemy of 
either party in the veſſels of the other, 
and in turn ſurrenders its own goods 
found in the veſſels of an enemy ; 
but it contains no clauſe impoling 
on either party the duty of extend- 
ing the principle, or of ſupporting 
its application to other nations. The 
ſtipulations of that treaty are nega- 
tive as well as affirmative. They 
ſpecify as well the diſabilities intend- 
ed to be created, and the duties to 
be impoſed, as the privileges deſigned 
to be granted, Had it been intend- 


ed, that either nation ſhould have 
been bound to maintain this princi- 
ple in its intercourſe with others, or 
ſhould have been in any degree in- 
capacitated from proſecuting treely 
that intercourſe, without the previ- 


ous admithon of the principle, a ſti- 


pulation to that effect would have 
been made. No ſuch ſtipulation hay. 
ing been made, the parties cannot be 
preſumed to have intended it. In, 
deed it would have been madneſs in 
the United States, under their actu- 
al circumſtances, to have formed ſuch 
an agreement, There being no ex. 
preſs ſtipulation to this effeQ, it can. 
not be ſuppoſed to have been implied, 
Nations forming a ſolemn compaR, 
which ought to regulate their con. 
duct towards each other, which is 


to be reſorted to as the ſtandard for 


adjuſting their differences, do not 
leave to implication ſuch delicate and 
important pomts. Indeed, if a great 
principle not mentioned 1s permitted 
to be implied, the object of a writ- 
tet. agreement, which is itſelf to evi- 
dence all the obligation it creates, 
is totally defeated. But, who is to 
make the implication, and to what 
extent is implication to be allowed? 
It is very eaſy to perceive, that the 
doctrine of implying in contracts ſti- 
pulations never formed, would deſtroy 
all certainty of conſtruction, and 
open a boundleſs field of controverſy 
to the contracting parties. 

It reſults, from the very nature of 
a contra which affects the rights of 
tne parties, but not of others, and 
from the admiſſion of a general rule 
of action, binding independent of 
compact, which may be changed by 
confent, but is only changed fo tar 
as that conſent is actually given, that 
a treaty between any two nations 
mult leave to all others thoſe rights 
which the law of nations acknow- 
ledges ; and muſt leave each of the 
contracting parties ſubject to the 
operation of ſuch rights. For the 
truth of this poſition, believed to be 
ſo clear in itſelf, and which it is ſup- 
poled the hiſtory of all Europe will 
illuſtrate, the ordonnance of 1744 
already quoted, is conſidered as fur- 
niſhing an unequivocal authority. By 
that ordonnance, the law of nations 
is applied to all thoſe neutrals with 
whom France had not ſtipulated, that 
the quality of their bottoms ſhould 
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be imparted to their cargoes; while 
thoſe with whom ſuch ſtipulations 
had been made, are exempted from 
the application of the law. 

The defire of eſtabliſhing univer- 
fally the principle, that neutral bot- 
toms ſhall make neutral goods, is 
perhaps felt by no nation on earth, 
more ſtrongly than by the United 
States. Perhaps no nation is more 
deeply intereſted in its eſtabliſhment. 
It is an object they keep in view, and 
which, if not forced by violence to 
abandon it, they will purſue in ſuch 
manner as their own judgment may 
diate as being beſt calculated to 
attain it ; but the wiſh to eſtabliſh a 
principle, is eſſentially different from 
a determination that it is already eſ- 
tabliſhed. The intereſts of the Unit- 
ed States could not fail to produce 
the wiſh : their duty forbid them to 
indulge it, when deciding on a mere 
right. However ſolicitous America 
might be to purſue all proper means, 
tending to obtain for this principle 
the aſſent of all or any of the mari- 
time powers of Europe, ſhe never 
_ conceived the idea of obtaining that 
tonſent by force. 

The United States will only arm 
to defend their own rights : neither 
their policy nor their intercſts permit 
them to arm, in order to compel a 
ſurrender of the rights of others. 
Theſe and other conſiderations, which 
have been ſubmitted to the govern- 
ment of France, produced on the 
part of the United States a deciſion, 
that their bottoms could not of right 
protect the goods of a belligerent 
power from an enemy not bound to 
reſpe& the principle. This deciſion 
was founded on the moſt perfect con- 
viction, that it was enjoined by the 
law of nations ; and that good faith, 
reſpect for truth, and for the duties 
of an upright and honeſt judgment, 
rendered it indiſpenſible. This con- 
viction remains unſhaken. If thoſe 
articles, which {till appear concluſive 
to the American government, have 
not the ſame operation on the judg- 


ment of France, they muſt at lcaſt 


be ſufficient to evince the ſincerity 
with which that government has act- 
ed, and to prove that its conduct, 
in this reſpect, was produced by a 
ſenſe of duty, and not by any parti- 
ality for a nation againſt which it 
was, at that time, confiderably irri- 
tated by other cauſes. 

The underſigned, citizen miniſter, 
rely too implicitly on your candour 
and diſcernment, to apprehend, that 
you will eſtimate improperly, the mo- 
tives which, on this eſſential point, 
have influenced and guided the Unit- 
ed States. 

The early deciſion of the Ameri- 
can government on this ſubject was 
immediately avowed, openly and am- 
ply ſupported by mr. Jefferſon, the 
then ſecretary of ſtate, in his letter 
to mr. Genet, dated the 24th July, 
1793, and in his letter to mr. Morris, 
dated 16th Auguſt in the fame year. 
The arguments, which thoſe letters 
contain, were ſuppoſed to have ſatiſ- 
fied the government of France, ſince 
its miniſters in the United States no 
longer controverted the principle they 
ſupported. Indeed thoſe arguments 
appeared too concluſive, to permit a 
doubt concerning the ſucceſs which 
would attend them. 

In Auguſt, 1794, when mr. Mon- 
roc, the then miniſter of the United 
States to this republic, was received 
into the boſom of the convention, 
France obviouſly did not confider the 
acknowledgment of this eſtabliſhed 
principle of the law of nations, as 
indicating a partiality towards her 
enemy. The language uſed on the 
occaſion could only have been uſed 
to the miniſter of a nation, whoſe 
friendſhip was valued, and whoſe con- 
duct had evinced the fincerity of its 
profeſſions. It was then declared, 
« that the ſweeteſt, the frankeſt fra- 
ternity united in effect the two re- 
publics,” and that “ their union 
would be forever indiſſoluble.“ Theſe 
declarations, made long after Ame- 
rica had avowed its neutrality, and 
had avowed its acquieſcence under 
the principle, that a belligerent pow- 
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er, unreſtrained by particular trea- 
ty, may of right take out of the 
bottoms of a neutral, the goods of 
its enemy, demonſtrate that neither 
that neutrality nor that acquieſcence 
induced the want of a proper regard 
for France. The government of the 
United States ſtill cheriſhes the hope, 
that this true and fair eſtimate, then 
made of its conduct, may be Hon 
reſumed by a nation whoſe friendſhip 
it has aſſiduouſty and unremittingly 
cultivated, by all thoſe means which 
good faith and juſtice could permit 
it to uſe. 

After the diſcuſſion of this inter- 
eſting queſtion was ſuppoſed to have 
been cloſed, and France was belicv- 
ed to have been entirely content with 
that ſyſtem in which the United States 
found themſelves bound to perſevere, 
ſome complaints were made; not 
againſt the principles adopted by the 
government, but againlt the applica- 
tion of thoſe principles to particular 
caſes ſuppoſed not to come within 
them. The neutrality of the United 
States could not permit prize to be 
made, of veſſels belonging to nations 
with whom tlicy were at peace, with- 
in their juriſdiction; or by privateers 
fitted out in their own ports. Regu- 
lations to this effect were neceſſarily 
made; and to enforce the obſervance 
of thoſe regulations, waz a duty not 
to be diſpenſed with. 
one of the belligerent powers, to ob- 
tain the releaſe cf a veſſel captured 


under ſuch circumſtances, was as la- 


cred as the right of the captor to a 
veſſcl taken on the high feas, and 
which, according to the uſages of 
war, was lawful prize. The United 
States were bound to reſpect the 
rights of both. To do ſo, it was ne- 
ceſſary to examine the fads; tor 
which purpoſe, a tribunal, in which 
both parties might be fairly hcard, 
Was unayoidable. Some complaints 
were made of particular vexations, 
and each complaint has heretofore 
been particularly attended to. It is 
believed to be unneceſſary to review 
thele leveral cales, becauſe the un- 
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derſigned are entirely perſua led, tha: 
explanations already given, muſt have 
been completely ſatisfactory. Should 
any one of them be ſtill conſidered 
as furniſhing ſubject for complaint, 
the underſigned will proceed to ita 
inveſtigation, with the moſt ſincere 
deſire to attain truth, and to redreſs 
the wrong, if any has been commit. 
ted. 

During this period, the cauſes of 
complaint againſt France, on the part 
of the United States, were by no 
means incontiderable. Their com- 
merce was not exempt from depre- 

ations, believed to be entirely un- 
warrantable, made upon it by the 
cruizers of this republic. 

On the gth of May, 1793, the 
national convention paſſed a decree 
relative to the commerce of neutrals, 
the firſt article of which is in theſe 
words: + The French ſhips of war 
and privateers may ſtop and bring 
into the ports of the republic, ſuch 
„ neutral veſſels as are loaded, in 
«© whole or in part, either with pro- 
« viſions belonging to ncutrals, and 
% deſtined tor enemy ports, or with 
«© merchanuize belonging to ene- 
« mies.“ In conicquence of the 
remonſtrances of the American mi- 
niſter, the convention, on the 23d 
May, declared, “ that tlie veſſels of 
« the United States are not com- 
„e prized in the regulations of the 
« decree of the gth May.“ On the 
28th of the ſame month, the conven- 
tion repealed the degree of the 23d 
—(.1 the rt July, they re-eſtabliſh- 
ed it, On the 27th July, it was 
again repealed, Under the decree 
of the gth May, the veſſels of the 
United States were captured, brought 
into the ports of France, and their 
cargoes diſpoſed of. Could this de- 
cree, Citizen miniſter, be regar 
otherwiſe than as infringing the laws 
of nations, the rights of neutral 
and the particular engagements, ſub- 
ſiſting between France and the Unit- 
ed States ! 

When, on the 8] June, in the 
ſame year, the Britin government 
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mued a fimilar order, its injuſtice 
prodyced a ferment throughout Ame- 
rica, indicating ſtrong diſpoſitions im- 
mediately to oppoſe its execution by 
force. The letter of mr. Jefferſon, 
the then ſecretary of ſtate, to the mi- 
niſter plenipotentiary of the United 
States at London, dated the 7th Sept. 
1793, and remonſtrating againſt the 
order of the 5th June, contains ſo 
much juſtneſs of ſentiment, and 
ſtrength of argument, as to have 
been quoted by your predeceſſor, in 


his letter to mr. Monroe of the qth 


March, 1796. 

It cannot eſcape you, citizen mi- 
niſter, that the arguments of mr. 
efferſon, concerning the order of 
the 8th June, apply concluſively to 
the decree of the gth May; and 
that to them are to be added, thoſe 

ments which are to be drawn 
from the hardſhip of being abſolute- 
ly compelled, without any alterna- 
tive, to part with the cargoes in 
France, and thoſe alſo which are 
drawn from the duties impoſed by an 
expreſs and ſolemn treaty. 
Nothing can demonſtrate more con- 
cluſively the real temper of the U- 
nited States, than the difference be- 
tween the reception given to the de- 
cree of the convention of the gth 
May, and that which was given to 
the order of the Britiſh cabinet of 


the 8th June. 


A large number of American veſ- 
ſels too were for a long time detained 
at Bourdeaux, very much to the in- 
jury of the owners, without afſign- 
ing a motive for ſuch detention, or 
putting 1t in the power of the go- 


vernment to conjecture the cauſe of 


a meaſure, which ſo deeply affected 
the imtereſt of their fellow- citizens 
Theſe and other embarraſſments were 
experienced; but they could not di- 
miniſh the attachment of the Unit- 
ed States to France. In the midſt 
of them, prayers were offered up, 
through the whole extent of the A- 
merican continent, for the ſucceſs of 
this republic. The government, feel- 


ing the ſame ſentiment, diſplayed it, 
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at leaſt as far as was compatible with 
the decent deportment required from 
a nation not a in the war, 
profeſſing neutrality. Such would 
not have been the conduct of a go- 
vernment and people, in ſecret un- 
friendly to France. 

Very ſtrong and juſt reſentments 
were at that time inſpired by the hoſ- 
tile conduct of Britain. The inſtruc- 
tions of June, 1793, whereby Ame- 
rican veſſels, laden with proviſions 
for France, were brought into the 
ports of Britain, there to ſell ſuch 
cargoes, or to give ſecurity to ſell 
them in other in amity with 
England; and the till more offen- 
five order of November the 6th, in 
the ſame year, whereby veſſels laden 
with the produce of a French colony, 
or carrying proviſions to ſuch colony, 
were ordered to be brouzht in for 
adjudication, added to the pre- exiſt- 
ing cauſes of mutual irritation ; had 
produced ſuch a ſtate of things, as 
to render it obvious, that the inju- 
ries complained of by America muſt 
be entireiy done away, or that war 
was the inevitable conſequence. 

This ſtate of things was not ſo 
altexed by the order of the 8th of 
Jan ary, 1794, revoking that of the 
ixth of November, 1793, as to pro- 
miſe a different reſult. But, as a 
nation preferring peace to war will 
ever make a peaceful demand of re- 
paration for injuries ſuſtained, before 
that reparation is ſought by the 
ſword, and as the policy of America 
has ever been, “ to purſue peace with 
unremitting zeal, before the laſt re- 
ſource, which has ſo often been the 
ſcourge of nations, ' and could not 
fail to check the advanced proſperity 
of the United States, was contem- 
plated; an envoy extraordinary was 
deputed to his Britannic majeſty. 
« Carrying with him a full know- 
ledge of the exiſting temper and ſen- 
ſibility of bis country, it was expect- 
ed that he would vindicate its rights 
with firmneſs, and cultivate peace 
with ſincerity.” 

Truly deſirous, as the American 
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government was, of preſerving peace 
with Britain, its determination was 


unalterable, not to preſerve it, nor 


to receive compenſation for injuries 
ſuſtained, nor ſecurity againſt their 
future commiſſion, at the expenſe of 
the ſmalleſt of its ments to 
France, Explicit poſitive in- 
ſtructions to this effect were given to 
mr. Jay ; and thoſe inſtructions were 
freely communicated to the miniſter 
of this republic, then at Philadelphia. 
The negotiation of the American 
envoy terminated in a treaty in ma- 
ny reſpects defirable to the United 
States. 

But however deſirable its objects 
might be, the government of the 
United States would not have heſi- 
tated to reje& them, had they been 
accompanied with any ſtipulation vi- 
olating or weakening its ments 
to France, But it has been able to 
diſcern no ſuch ſtipulation. The 
twenty-fifth article of that treaty 
guards the rights of this republic by 
the following clauſe : © Nothing in 
this treaty contained ſhall, however, 
be conſtrued or operate, contrary to 
former and exiſting public treaties 
with other ſovereigns or ſtates.” The 
treaty with France being a © former 
and exiſting public treaty,” and it 
being thus provided that nothing 
contained in the treaty with Britain, 
& ſhould be conſtrued or operate con- 
trary to it,” the government of the 
United States did not apprehend that 
the treaty with Britain could be con- 
fidered as affecting its relations to 
France. But ſuch was its attention 
to its ally, that the inſtrument was, 

ious to its ratification, ſubmitted 
to the conſideration of the miniſter 
of this republic, who was invited to 
communicate freely, to the govern- 
ment of the United States, ſuch ob- 
ſervations upon it as he might judge 
proper. Mr. Adet, in a letter ad- 
dreſſed to mr. Randolph, dated 1 2th 
Meſſidor, 3d year of the French re- 
public (3oth June, 1795) expreſſes 
his ſenſe of this procedure in the fol- 
lowing words : This frank meaſure 
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is to me a ſure guaranty of 
friendſhip of the — 8 
ment towards France, and of the 
fidelity with which it always marks 
its conduct towards à faithful ally.“ 
He then ſtated thoſe reflections to 
which the reading of the treaty had 
given birth. The articles which re- 
late to enemy goods in neutral bot- 
toms, are mentioned without a ce m- 
ment. He contended, that the liſt 
of contraband was ſwelled, and that 
the 23d, 24th, and 25th articles of 
the treaty with Britain, ceded to that 
power advantages inconſiſtent with 
the previous ceſſions to France. This 
letter was anſwered by mr. Ran- 
dolph, on the 6th of July following, 
who proves, that no article was enu- 
merated in the liſt of contraband, 
in the treaty between the United 
States and Britain, which was not 
of that deſcription, previous to its 
formation, and independent of it; 
noticed briefly the ſubje& of 
in neutral bottoms ; and de- 
monſtrated, that the objections of 
mr. Adet to the 23d, 24th, and 25th 
articles were entirely founded on a 
mĩſconſtruction of them. This mif- 
conſtruction was ſo apparent, that 
Britain has never claimed it; nor 
would the American government ever 
have admitted it. The letter of mr. 
Randolph cloſes the ſubject of con- 
traband, and of enemy property tak- 
en out of neutral bottoms, with a 
paragraph, to which, citizen miniſ- 
ter, your attention is ſolicited : « Hi- 
&* therto, however, (ſays he) I have 
„ {poken upon principles of right. 
« Upon any other principles, and 
more eſpecially upon thoſe of 
hardſhip and injury to a friend, it 
| ſhall be a topic of the negotiation 
now opening between us. With 
the temper which will pervade the 
whole of it, I cannot doubt, that 
« ſome modification may be deviſed, 
“ and it may be ſeparated from the 
general treaty, ſo as not to be de- 
« layed by it.“ 
It was then apparent, that the go- 
vernment of the United States, àc- 
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tuated by that friendſhip which tran- 
ſcends the line of ſtrict obligation, 
was willing, gratuitouſly, to releaſe 
her ally from thoſe ſtipulations of a 
former treaty, which, in the courſe 
of events, were deemed to operate 
unfavourably to her. This readineſs 
to concede, marked that friendſhip 
the more ſtrongly, as the fituations 
in which the two nations found them- 
ſelves could not have been unfore- 
ſeen, but was the very ſituation for 
which the article provides. The an- 
ſwer of mr. Randolph concludes, 
with requeſting an opportunity to 
remove any remaining doubts, ſhould 
there be ſuch, by further explana- 
tions: no remaining doubts were 
ſtated ; and therefore, as well as for 
its contents, the letter was believed 
to be entirely ſatisfatory to mr. 
Adet ; and it was hoped, that this 
government, as well as that of Ame- 
rica, would conſider the treaty with 


Britain as an accommodation defira- - 


ble by the United States, and not 
diſadvantageous to France. 

It is not eaſy to expreſs the cha- 
grin felt by the American govern- 
ment on learning, that in this treaty 
the United States were ſuppoſed to 
have 4% knowingly and evidently ſa- 
crificed their connexions with this 
republic, and the moſt eſſential and 
leaſt conteſted prerogatives of neu- 
trality,” With the firmneſs of con- 
ſcious integrity, the United States 
aver, that they have never knowing- 
ly ſacrificed or impaired their con- 
nexions with this republic, nor the 
prerogatives of neutrality ; but that 
they have, according to their beſt 
judgment, invariably ſought to pre- 
ſerve both, 

The underſigned will endeavour 
faithfully to ſtate the impreſſions of 
the government they repreſent on 
this intereſting ſubject. The objec- 
tions made to this treaty by your 
predeceſſor in office, in his note to 
mr. Monroe, dated 19th of Ventoſe, 
4th year of the French republic, one 
and indiviſible (9th March, 1796) 

Ae: | 


iſt. That the United States, be- 
ſides having departed from the prin- 
eiples eſtabliſhed by the armed neu- 
trality, have given to England, to 
the detriment of their firſt allies, the 
moſt ſtriking mark of an unbounded 
condeſcenſion, by abandoning the li- 
mits given to contraband by the law 
of nations, by their treaties with all 
other nations, and even by thoſe of 
England with the greater part of the 


maritime powers. 

2d. That they have conſented to 
extend the denomination of contra- 
band even to proviſions. Inſtead of 
pointing out particularly, as all trea- 
ties do, the caſes of the effective 
blockade of a place, as alone form- 
ing an exception to the freedom of 
this article; they have tacitly ac- 
knowledged the pretenſions raiſed by 
England, to create blockades in the 
colonies, and even in France, by the 
force of a bare proclamation. 

Mr. Adet, in his letter to mr. 


Pickering, dated 25th Brumaire, 5th 


year of the French republic, one and 
indiviſible, (15th Nov. 1796) has 
repeated the ſame objeCtions ; and 
has been pleaſed alſo to ſuperadd 
ſome obſervations relative to the for- 
mation of ſuch a treaty generally, 
and the circumſtances attending its 
negotiation, in terms not to have 
been expected by the firſt, and almoſt 
only voluntary friend of this repub - 
lic. 

Theſe having been the only ſpeci- 
fic objections officially made to the 
treaty with Britain, by the govern- 
ment of France, either in Paris or in 
Philadelphia, are neceſſarily ſuppoſed 
to be the only objections which have 
occurred, 

They have often been diſcuſſed on 
the part of the United States ; but 
that diſcuſſion will be renewed, be- 
cauſe, although the underſigned may 
be unable to ſuggeſt any argument 
not heretofore urged, they cannot re- 
ſiſt the hope, that an attentive re- 
conſideration of thoſe arguments 
give them a ſucceſs which has not 
yet attended them. 
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The firſt objection may be ſup- 
poſed to conſiſt of two parts. 1t. 
The abandonment of the principle, 
that neutral bottoms make neutral 
goods; an objection rather inſinuat- 
ed than expreſſed ; and 2dly, the ad- 
dition to the catalogue of contra- 
band. 

iſt, On the firſt part of the objec- 
tion, it is obſervable, that the ſtate- 
ments of the late miniſter of exteri- 
or relations, and of mr. Adet, feem 
to admit, but certainly do not con- 
trovert the poſition, that, previous 
to the formation of the armed neu- 
trality, a belligerent power could 
rightfully take out. of the bottoms 
of a neutral the goods of its enemy. 
This poſition is believed to be un- 
controvertible ; fome of the argn- 
ments in fupport of it have been al- 
ready detailed, and it is deemed un- 
neceſſary to repeat or to add to them. 
To this principle of the armed neu- 
trality, with a departure from which, 
the United States ſeem to be impli- 
edly charged, the note of mr. de la 
Croix docs not aſſign any obligation 
whatever ; nor does he appear to con- 
ſider it as having been engrafted by 
that confederation on the law of na- 
tions. On this point mr. Adet has 
not been more explicit. He feems 
to have been content with vague in- 
ſinuations, and not to have been wil- 
ling to commit himielf by a direct 
averment, that, in conſequence of 
the armed neutrality, the law of na- 
tions on this ſubject is changed. The 
underſigned are unwilling to combat, 
at length, a propoſition not poſitively 
advanced, which they deem fo clear- 
ly indefenfible, and will therefore re- 
ier to the brief obſervation already 
made reſpecting it. 

It may not, however, be improper 
here to notice, that in February, 
1778, when the treaty between Francs 
and the United States was entered 
into, the armed neutrality had not 
been formed; of conicquence, the 
ſtate of things on which that treaty 
operated, was regulated by the law 
of nations, as it clearly exiſted pre- 


vious to the formation of the armed 
neutrality. It is ſuppoſed to be ad- 
mitted, that, according to that ſtate 
of things, neutral bottoms could af. 
ford no proteQtion to the goods of an 
enemy. The ſtipulation, then, of the 
article of that treaty, was under. 
ſtood at the time, by the contracting 
parties, to form an exception to a ge- 
neral rule, which would retain its 
obligation in all cafes where it was 
not changed. If then the contract. 
ing parties had deſigned to impoſe on 
each other the neceſſity of extending 
this exception to other nations, ſo as 
to convert it into a general rule, they 
would have expreſſed this intention 
in their contract: not having expreſſ- 
ed it, they muſt he confidered as in- 
rending, that this exception ſhould 
form a rule as between themſelves ; 
while the general rule ſhould govern 
as with other nations who had not 
conſented to change it. 

It is alſo worthy of obſervation, 
that, when this treaty was made, the 
United States were at war, and 
France at peace, with Britain. In 
this ſtate of things, which might 
have continued, hal not war been 
declared, or hoſtilities commenced 
by England, the bottoms of France 


would have protected, from Ameri- 


can cruizers, Engliſh property, while 
they would not have protected, from 
Britiſh cruizers, American property. 
This was the neceſſary reſult of that 
ſtate of things under which the trea- 


ty was formed: America had con- 


ſented to it; and neither could or 
would have complained, 

It is alſo to be noticed, that, be- 
fore the negotiation with England 
had commencel, the government of 
the United States had openly avowed 
that opinion, on this ſubject, which 
its beſt judgment dictated, This 
opinion, perfectly unconnected with 
that negatiation, was known by all 
to form and regulate the balls of its 
conduct, The letters from mr. Jet- 
ferſon, already quoted, had ſtated to 
the world the perfect conviction of 
the United States, that, by the law 


of nations, a belligerent power, not 
reſtrained by particular treaty, might 
rightfully take out of the bottoms 
of a neutral the goods of its enemy ; 
as well as their determination, that 
they could not and ought not to 
e the exerciſe of this right. 
The right having been clearly and 
anavoidably admitted, and the deter- 
mination to acquieſce under its ex- 
erciſe having been avowed openly, 
mr. Jay could only ſolicit its furren- 
der. Had no treaty been formed, 
or had that treaty omitted to men- 
tion the principle, the right would 
fill have exiſted, would {till have 
been acknowledged, and would ſtill 
have been exerciſed. The treaty does 
not, in fact or in expreſſion, cede a 
new privilege : it regulites the ex- 
erciſe of one before exiſting, and be- 
fore acknowledged to exiſt. The 
harſh means of exerciſing this right, 
which are given by the law of nati- 
ons, are modified and ſoftened by the 
treaty ; and this is the only effect 
which the article on this ſubject has 
produced : it was the only motive, 
and it was a ſufficient motive for in- 
troducing it. 
The ſecond branch of this objecti- 
on ſeems more to be relied on, and 
comes forward in a more deciſive 


ſhape ; it is—That the United States 


have abandoned the limit given to 
contraband by the law of nations, by 
their treaties with all other nations, 
and even by thoſe of England with 
a greater part of the maritime pow- 
ers. 

The limit of contraband is ſuppoſ- 
ed to have been extended, by infert- 
ing in the catalogue, naval ſtores, 
and timber for ſhip-building. 

To eſtimate rightly a charge ſo 
warmly made, it becomes indiſpenſa- 
ble to aſcertain whether theſe arti- 
cles are, independent of treaty, by 
the law of nations contraband of 
war: on this ſingle point ſeems to 
reſt the verity of the accuſation. 

It is regretted that thoſe, who 
| have averred the negative, have not 


been pleaſed to furnith authorities iu 
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ſupport of the opinion they advance. 
Such authorities would have been 


conſidered with candour, and any 
conviction they might have produced 
would have been freely acknowledg- 
ed, But no ſuch authorities are fur- 
niſhed, and it is believed that none 
exiſt. 

America, ſolicitous to confine as 
much as poſhble, by common con- 
ſent, the liſt of contraband ; but de- 
termined, however ſhe might oppoſe 
its enlargement, not to attempt its 
diminution by force; was under the 
neceſſity of examining the ſubject, 
and of aſcertaining the line of par- 
tition between the rights of neutrals 
and of belligerent powers. 

As guides in ſuch a ſearch, ſhe 
could only take the moſt approved 
writers on the law of nations. Theſe 
are believed to claſs timber for ſhip- 
building, and naval ſtores for the 
os ipment of veſſels, among articles 
admitted to be contraband of war. 
Vattel (B. III. c. 7. ſect. 112.) de- 
fines contraband goods to be © com- 
madities particularly uſed in war: 
tuch are arms, military and naval 
Stores, timber, horſes, and even pro- 
vilions in certain junctures, where 
there are hopes of reducing the ene- 
my by famine.” The treaty between 
France and Denmark, concluded in 
1742, places tar, roſin, ſails, hemp, 


cordage, maſts, and timber for ihip- 


building, on the catalogue of con- 
traband : and Valin, in his com- 
mentary on the marine ordinances of 
France, (Vol. 2. page 264.) ſays 


that “of right theſe articles are now | 


contraband, and have been ſo from 
the commencement of the preſent 
century.” In conformity with theſe 
opinions has been that of America; 
and if the law of nations was under- 
ſtood by the moſt approved juriſts, 
ſhe has not erred. 

But the modern public law of na- 
tions, and modern treaties, are ſaid 
to have eſtabliſhed a different rule. 
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If the modern public law of nati- 
ons has changed the principle, ſuch 
is yet unknown to the Unit- 
ed States. It is much to be wiſhed, 
that more full and ſatisfaQtory infor- 
mation had been given in ſupport of 
an opinion, a difference on which 
is alledged to have produced conſe- 
quences ſo extremely calamitous. 

It is not averred, that the armed 
neutrality has conſtituted this modern 
public law. It is ſuppoſed that tais 
cannot be averred ; becauſe France 
will never admit the right of a con- 
ſederacy, whatever may be its power, 
10 impoſe the law on thoſe who are 
not parties to it. It is ſuppoſed alſo, 
that this cannot be averred for ano- 
ther reaſon. The members of the 
armed neutrality had not themſelves 
agreed upon the articles which ſhould 
be deemed contraband. Ruſſia, the 
power originating that celebrated, 
though ſhort-lived compact, publiſh- 
ed in 1780 the principles on which 
ſhe would maintain the commerce 
of her ſubjects: one of theſe was, 
that the articles of contraband ſhould 
be regulated by the 1oth and 11th 
articles of her treaty of commerce 
with Great Britain. 

Afterwards, Denmark entered in- 
to a convention with Ruſſia for main- 
taining generally the principles agreed 
upon; but, on the ſubject of contra- 


in particular, Denmark adopt- 


ed, as the rule by which to be go- 
verned, her treaty of commerce with 
Great Britain, concluded the 1oth 
of July, 1670; in the third article 
ot which, contraband goods are de- 
ſcribed to be “ any provisions of 
war, as ſoldiers, arms, machines, can- 
non, ſhips, or orther things of neces- 
vary use in war.“ But, by a conven- 
tion concluded at London, on the 4th 
of July, 1780, between Great Brit un 
and Denmark, to explain the treaty 
of commerce of 1670, between the 
twopowers, © timber, for ship-build- 
ing, tar, rosin, copper in sbᷣeets, sails, 
bemp and cordage, and generally 
whatever serves directly for the equip- 
ment of d vessel, unwrought iron 


and fir planks excepted,” are declar. ; 


ed to be contraband. 
Denmark having, in her conven. 


tion with Ruſſia, adopted her 


with England, made in 1670, as de. 


claratory of thoſe articles which ſhe 
would conſider as contraband, and 
having by her explanatory agreement 
with England — particular 
enumeration of articles ſor a general 
deſcription of them, not as an amend- 
ment, but as an explanation of the 
treaty of 1670; has taken a differ- 
ent rule, in the very compact refer- 
red to as eſtabliſhing a modern pub- 
lic law of nations, from that taken 
by Ruſſia. The rule of Denmark 
claſſes among contraband preciſely 
the ſame articles which are enumerat- 
ed as ſuch in the treaty between the 
United States and Britain, and which 
are only found in that enumeration, 
becauſe it is believed that the law 
of nations has unqueſtionably ſo plac- 
ed them. 
in acceding to the armed neutrality, 
adopt their own treaties as the rule 
by which they will reſpectively be 
guided, There was then even _— 
the parties to this agreement no fix 

law of contraband. Had the Poten- 
tates of Europe deſigned to eſtabliſh 
permanently and generally the prin- 
ciples of the armed neutrality, the 
war which originated that conventi- 
on, would not have terminated with- 
out ſome general agreement concern- 
ing it: The efforts of Sweden to 
obtain a congreſs for examining and 


terminating the different concerns 


both of the powers at war and of 


the neutral ſtates, could not have 
proved entirely abortive. 

No argument, then, can be drawn 
from the armed neutrality in ſupport 
of the poſition, that the modern pub- 
lic law of nations, relating to con- 
traband, has been abandoned by the 
United States. No modern pub- 
lic law having been formed, the rule 
remains nnchanged ; and, at the pre- 
ſent moment, as well as when the 


treaty with France was formed, is 


believed to ordain as contraband the 


Sweden and Holland too, 
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articles enumerated as ſuch in the 
weaty with Britain, 

But it is all that, in this trea- 
ty, the United States have abandon- 
ed the limits given to contraband, by 
their treaties with all other nations, 
and even by thoſe of England with 
a greater part of the maritime pow- 
ers. 

It is true, that the United States, 
deſirous of liberating commerce, have 
invariably ſeized every opportunity 
which preſented itſelf to diminiſh 
or remove the ſhackles impoſed on 
that of neutrals. In purſuance of 
this policy, they have on no occaſion 
heſitated to reduce the liſt of con- 
traband, as between themſelves and 
any nation conſenting to ſuch re- 
duction. Their pre-exiſting treaties 
have been with nations as willing 
as themſelves to change the old rule : 
and conſequently a ſtipulation to that 
effect, being deſired by both parties, 
| has been made without difficulty. 

Each contracting party is deemed to 
have an equivalent for the ceſſion 
made, in the ſimilar ceſſion it re- 
ceivs from the party with whom it 
contracts, Neither requires of the 
other, as an additional conſideration, 
that it ſhall propagate by the ſword 
the principles which form the baſis 
of their private agreements, and 
| force unwilling nations to adopt 
them ; nor that it ſhould decline to 
regulate by treaty its intereſts with 
any other nation which ſhould refuſe 


to accede to them: as little could 


either ſuppoſe that its particular con- 
tract contained any thing obligatory 
on others, or was capable of enlarg- 
mg or diminiſhing their rights. The 
treaties of the United States, then, 
vith other nations can only eſtabliſh 
the limits of contraband, as between 
the contracting parties, and muſt 
leave that ſubject, with nations not 
parties to the contract, to the law 
which would have governed had 
ſuch particular ſtipulation never been 
made. According to the exiſting 
ſtate of things, when the negotiati- 
ons between the United States and 
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Great Britain were opened, naval 
ſtores and timber for ſhip-building 
were, as between America and Bri- 
tain, contraband of war : they would 
have retained this character, had the 
treaty never been made : they would 
have retained it, had the treaty con- 
tained no proviſion on the ſubject. 
The United States were truly deſir- 
ous of excluding them from the liſt ; 
but Britain was unwilling to do fo. 
Had the United States poſſeſſed the 
means of coercion, their eſtabliſhed 
policy, founded on the baſis of juſ- 
tice, and their own peculiar fituati- 
on, forbade a reſort to theſe means 
for any other purpoſe than the de- 
fence of their own rights, or a com- 
pliance with their own engagements. 
It was not a caſe in which force 
would have been deemed juſtifiable ; 
and the object, being unattainable by 
mutual conſent, was unavoidably re- 
lin quiſhed for the moment. Yet it 
was proper to enumerate the articles 
which were before contraband, and 
which continued to be fo, becauſe 
that enumeration notified to the mer- 
chants of the United States the ha- 


zard which their commodities would 


encounter on the ſeas, and becauſe 
alſo it prevents thoſe vexatious alter- 
cations, which might otherwiſe have 
been produced by the efforts of one 
party to ſwell, and of the other to 
reduce the liſt. 

If, on the refuſal of Britain to ſub- 
ſtitute any other rule concerning con- 
traband, in the place of that eſta- 
bliſhed by the law of nations, France 
finds herſelf in a fituation to be in- 
jured by an obſervance of her en- 
gagements with the United States, 
it is not the treaty with Britain, but 
that with France which has produc- 
ed this ſituation. This was foreſeen 
when that treaty was entered into, 
and did not prevent it. The ſtipu- 
lation concerning contraband was 
formed when France was at 
and America at war ; although that 
ſtate of things did not long continue, 
yet its continuance was by no means 


deemed impoſſible. Notwithſtand- 
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ing this, the government of the U- 
nited States has manifeſted a willing- 
neſs to change this ſtipulation, as 
well as that which reſpects enemies 

in neutral bottoms, ſo ſoon 
as France complained of them : of 
this the letter from mr. Randolph 
to mr. Adet, already quoted, affords 
concluſive teſtimony. 

It appears then on examining this 
objection to the treaty between the 
United States and Britain, that it 
has not added to the catalogue of 
contraband a fingle article ; that it 
has ceded no privilege, has granted 
no right ; and that it has not chang- 
ed, in the moſt minute circumſtance, 
the pre-exiſting ſituation of the Unit- 
ed States, in relation either to France 
or to Britain. Notwithſtanding theſe 
truths, the government of the Unit- 
ed States has haſtened to aſſure its 
former friend, that, if the ſtipulations 
between them be found oppreſſive in 
practice, it is ready to offer up thoſe 
ſtipulations a willing ſacrifice at the 
ſhrine of friendſhip. 

In vain will you ſearch in this pro- 
cet ure, for © a known and evident 
facrifice, on the part of the United 
States, of their connexions with this 
republic, and of the moſt eſſential and 
leaſt conteſted prerogatives of neu- 
trality.” In vain will you ſearch for 
evidence of their © having given to 
Fngland, to the detriment of thcir 
firſt allies, the moſt ſtriking mark of 
an unbounded condeſcenſion, by aban- 
doning the limits given to contraband 
by the law of nations, by their trea- 
ties with all other nations, and even 


by thoſe of England with the greater 


part of the maritime powers. 
The United States feel theſe re- 


proaches, as conſcious innocence feels 


the imputation of guilt. 

Secondly. It is alſo alledged, that 
© the United States have conſented 
to extend the denomination of con- 
traband even to proviſions. Inſtead 
of pointing out particularly, as all 
treaties do, the caſes of the eſſective 
blockade of a place, as alone forming 
an exception to the ircedom of thus 
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article, they have tacitly acknow- 
ledged the pretenſions raiſed by Eng. 
land, to create blockades in our col. 
onies, and even in France, by the 
force of a bare proclamation.” 

The objections to this article ſhall 
be conſidered according to its letter, 
and according to its operation. 

The objectionable words are: 
“ and, whereas the difficulty of 
agreeing on the preciſe caſes, in 
which alone proviſions and other ar- 
ticles not generally contraband may 
be regarded as ſuch, renders it expe- 
dient to provide againſt the inconve- 
niences and miſunderſtandings which 
might thence ariſe : It is further 
agreed, that, whenever any ſuch ar- 
ticle, ſo becoming contraband accor- 
ding to the exiſting laws of nations, 
ſhall for that reaton be feized, the 
ſame ſhall not be confiſcated ; but 
the owners thereof ſhall be ſpeedily 
and completely indemnified ; and the 
captors, or, in their default, the gov- 
ernment under whoſe authority they 
act, ſhall pay to the maſters or own- 
ers of ſuch veſſels the full value of all 
ſuch articles, with a reaſonable mer- 
cantile profit thereon, tovether with 
the freight, and alſo the demurrage 
incident to ſuch detention.” 

The admiſſions contained in this 
clauſe are: 

Firſt, That proviſions are not ge- 
nerally contraband ; an, 

Secondly, That they are ſomtimes 
contraband, | 

An effort was made to eſtabliih 
the preciſe caſes, in which alone they 
ſhould be ſubject to ſeizure ; but A- 
merica would only conſent to conti- 
der them as contraband, in the caſe 
of an effective blockade, ſiege, or in- 
veſtment of a place; while, on the 
part of Fngland, this ſtrict interpret- 
ation of the rule was not admitted: 
But it was contended, that proviſions 
became contraband, when there were 
reaſonable hopes of reducing the ene- 
my by famine. In this oppoſition of 
ſentiment, to what have the United 
States conſented ? © To extend the 
denomination of contraband even to 
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proviſions ?” © To acknowledge ta- 
citly the pretenſions raiſed by Eng- 
land to create blockades in your col- 
onies, and even in France, by the 
force of a bare proclamation?” To 
ſecure to the Engliſh alone the carri- 
age of meals?” „ In a word, to 
have commerce only with England?“ 
Reconſider the words themſelves, and 
it will require no comment to prove, 
how inapplicable to them are theſe 
aſſertions. The clauſe complained 
of, having ſtated the admiſſion and 
the difficulty already mentioned, pro- 
ceeds to ſay : © It is further agreed, 
that, whenever any ſuch articles, fo 
becoming contraband according to 
the laws of nations, ſhall for that 
reaſon be ſeized, the ſame ſhall not 
be confiſcated; but the owners there- 
of ſhall be ſpeedily and completely 
indemnified.“ 

It is too clear to admit of conteſt- 
ation, that this clauſe does not de- 
clare proviſions to be contraband, or 
admit of their ſeizure in any other 
caſe than where, „according to the 
exiſting law of nations, they ſhould 
become contraband :”” in ſuch caſe, 
the right to ſeize them is not given 
by this article ; but is admitted by 
France and by all the world to exiſt 
independent of treaty. In ſuch caſe, 
they would have been ſeized had this 
ſtipulation never been entered into; 
and would have been confiſcated al- 
ſo. The only alteration, which is by 
the letter of the clauſe produced in 
the law of nations, is, to exempt 
from confiſcation goods which under 
that law would have been ſubject 
to it. 

But it has been ſuſpected to have 
nan object and an operation in prac- 
tice different from its letter. It has 
deen ſuſpected to cover a deſign to 
admit ſubſtantially certain principles, 
with reſpect to blockades, which in 
theory are denied. 

In capable of duplicity, America, 

with the pride of conſcious integrity, 
repels this inſinuation, and courts an 
inveſtigation of the facts on which 
it is founded. 


The government of the United 
States and that of Brit ain, having 
conſtrued the law of nations differ- 
ently in this reſpect, each would have 
ated upon its own opinion of thas 
law: the privateers of England would 
have ſeized as contraband any goods, 
deemed ſuch in their courts of ad- 
miralty ; and the government of the 
United States would have reclaim- 
ed ſuch goods, and would have ſup- 
ported the demand in ſuch a manner 
as its own judgment dictated. This 
procedure 1s not changed. The right 
to make ſuch reclamation has not been 
relinquiſhed; nor has the legality of 
the ſeizure, in any other caſe than 
that of an attempt to enter a place 
actually inveſted, been in any de- 
gree admitted. 

It is true, that the Britiſh govern- 
ment renewed the order concerning 
proviſions, about the time of the ra- 
tification of this treaty: but it is not 
leſs true, that the government of the 
United States manifeſted a firm re- 
ſolution to ſubmit to no ſuch con- 
ſtruction, and remonſtrated ſo ſeriouſ- 
Iv againſt it, as to produce a revoca- 
tion of the order. Nor is this all : 
claims for proviſions ſeized, in caſes 
of a mere proclamation-hlockade, 
have been aCtually made, and have 
been actually decided in favour of 
the claimants. The Britiſh govern- 
ment has acquieſced under ſuch de- 
ciſions by paying the ſums awarded. 
Theſe ſums were not limited to a rea- 
ſonable profit on the price of the 
commodity ſeized ; but were regu- 
lated by its price at the port of deſ- 
tination : and conſequently the ac- 
tual as well as avowed principle of 
ſuch deciſions was, that the goods 
ſeized had not become contraband 
according to the exiſting law of 
nations.“ DAT 

The intention of the government, 


then, and the practice under the ar- 


ticle, are in direct oppoſition to theſe 

injurious ſuſpicions, the indulgence 

of which has produced ſuch pernici- 

ous effects. It is even belli ved, that 

the deciſion on this ſubject, will be 
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one ſtep towards the eſtabliſhment cf 
that principle for which America has 
never ceaſed to contend. It is alſo 
believed, and has ever been believed, 
that the article objected to would 
lave a neceſſary tendency to increaſe, 
and did in fact micreale, the quan- 
tity of proviſions imported from A- 
merica into France and her colonics. 
Tle American commerce, being eu- 
tirely in the hands of individuals, is 
conſequently conducted by them ac- 
cording to their own views of parti- 
cular advantage: they will unqueſ- 
tionably ende avour to ſupply the high- 
eſt market, vnleſs reſtrained from do- 
ing ſo by other conſiderations winch 
render it unadviſable to attempt ſuch 
a ſupply. In their calculations, the 
riſk of reaching the mirket is too 
important an item to be paſſed over 
or forgotten. Every diminution of 
this riſk adds to the number of thoſe 
who will attempt the ſupply : and, 
conſequently, a knowledge that the 
voyage, ſhould it even fail by the 
ſcizure of the veſſel, would yet he 
profitable, muſt increaſe the number 
of thoſe who would make it. 

It is plain, then, that this article 
admits the ſeizure of provitions in no 
| fituation where they were not before 
ſeizable ; and encourages their tranſ- 
portation to Frince and her colonies, 
by diminiſhing the riſk of ſuch tranſ- 
portation. | 

It 13 alſo compleined of, that this 
treaty has not, as all treaties do, 
pointed out particularly the caics of 
the effective blockade of a place,” 


as alone forming an exception to the 


freedom of provitions. 
Articles in à treaty can any be 
inſerted by conſent. The United 
States therefore can never be rcſpon- 
ſible for not having inſerted au arti- 
cle, to which the other contracting 
party would not aſſent. They may 
refuſe to make any change in the ex- 
iſting ſtate of things, prejudicial to 
themſelves or to other powers : and 
they have refuſed to make any ſuch 
change, But it is not in their pow- 
er to inſert, as by common content, 


an article, though merely declarato- 
ry of a principle which they conſider. 
ed as certainly exiſting, and which 
they mean to ſupport, if ſuch com- 
mon conſent be unattainable. All 
that can be done, in ſuch a caſe, is 
to leave the principle unimpaired, re- 
ſerving entirely the riglit to aſſert it. 
This has been done: the principle 
was left unimpaired, and has been 
{ſince ſucceſsfully aſſerted. 

The United States are at all times 
truly ſolicitous to diminiſh as much 
as poſſible the lift of contraband. It 
13 their intereſt, in common with all 
other nations whoſe policy is peace, 
to enlarge, ſo far as they can be en- 
larged, the rights of neutrals. This 
intereſt is a ſure guarantee for their 
uſtn;s thoſe means which they think 
calculated to effect the object, and 
which @ juit regard to their ſituation 
Will permit. But they muſt be al- 
lowed to purſue the object in ſuch 
a manner as may comport with that 
ſituation. While they ſurrender no 
actual right, in preſerving which 


there is a common intereſt—while 


they violate no pre-exiſting engage- 
ment (and theſe they have not ſur- 
rendered or violated)—they muſt 
judge excluſively for themſelves, how 
far they will or ought to go in their 
efforts to acquire new rights, or eſta- 
bliſn new principles. When they 
lurrender this privilege, they ceaſe 
to be independent, and they will no 
longer deſerve to be free :z—they will 
have ſurrendered into other hands 
the moſt ſacred of depolit-—the right 
of ſelf-vovernment ; and, inſtead of 
the approbation, ten will merit the 
contempt ef the world. 

Thote parts of the treaty between 
the United States and Britain, which 
have been ſelected by France as in- 
jurious to her, have now been exa- 
mined. The nnde1 ſigned are too well 
convinced, that they in no degree 
juſtify the enmity they are alleged 
to have produced, not to rely on @ 
candid reconficveration of them, as 4 
ſure mean of removing the impre ſſi- 
ens they are {uppoted to have mace. 
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Before this ſubject is entirely cloſ- 
ed, one other objection will be noticed. 
The very formation of a commercial 
treaty with England ſeems to be 
reprobated, as furniſhing juſt cauſe 
of offence to France; and mr. Adet 
has permitted himſelf to ſay: © It 
was a little matter only to allow the 
Engliſh to avail themſelves of the 
advantages of our treaty: it was 
neceſſary to aſſure theſe to them by 
the aid of a contract, which might 
ſerve at once as a reply to the claims 
of France, and as peremptory mo- 
tives for refuſals; the true cauſe of 
which it was requiſite inceſſantly to 
diſguiſe to her under ſpecious pre- 
texts. Such was the object of mr. 
Jay's miſſion to London; ſuch was 
the object of a negotiation envelop- 
ed from its origin in the ſhadow of 
myſtery, and covered with the veil 
of diſſimulation.“ 

Paſſing over this extraordinary lan- 
guage, the underſigned, being only 
deſirous of producing accommodati- 
on by the exhibition of truth, will 
conſider the opinion which is oblique- 
ly hinted, and the fact which is di- 
rectly averred. 

The practice of forming commer- 
cial treaties is fo univerſal among 
other nations, having any commerci- 
al intercourſe with each other, that 
it ſeems unneceſſary to diſcuſs their 
utility, The right to form theſe 
treaties. has been ſo univerially aſ- 
ſerted and admitted, that it ſeems to 
be the inſeparable attribute of ſove- 
reignty, to be queſtioned only by 
thoſe who queſtion the right of a na- 
tion to govern itſelf, and to be ceded 
only by thoſe who are prepared to 
cede their independence. 

But the prolip-rity of the United 
States is, in à peculiar degree, pro- 
moted by external commerce. A 
people almoſt excluſively agricultural 
have not within themſelves a market 
for the ſurplus produce of their la- 
bour, or-a ſulficient number and va- 
riety of articles of exchange to ſup- 
ply the wants of the cultivator: they 
cannot have an internal, which will 


\ 
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compenſate for the loſs of an ex- 
ternal commerce. They muſt ſearch 
abroad for manufactures, and for 
many other articles which. contribute 
to the comfort and convenience of 
life; and they muſt ſearch abroad 
alſo for a market for that large por- 
tion of the productions of their ſoil, 
which cannot be conſumed at home. 
The policy of a nation thus circum- 
ſtanced, muſt ever be to encourage 
external commerce, and to open to 
itſelf every poſſible market for the 
diſpoſition of its ſuperfluities, and 
the ſupply of its wants, The com- 
mercial and manutaCturing character 
and capacities of England muſt turn 
into that channel, a conſiderable por- 
tion of the commerce of any nation 
under the circumltances of the Unit- 
ed States, It is a market too im- 
portant and too valuable to be vo- 
luntarily cloſed ; in conſequence, a 
conſiderable portion of their com- 
merce has taken that dire&ion, and 
a continual ſolicitude has been ma- 
nifeſted to regulate and ſecure it by 
contract, To aboliſh this commerce, 
or to refuſe to give it permanence 
and ſecurity, by fair and equal ſtipu- 
lations, would be a ſacrifice which 
no nation ought to require, and which 
no nation ought to make, In form- 
ing her treaty of amity and com- 
merce with the United States, France 
claimed no ſuch prerogative, That 
treaty declares the intention of the 
parties to be, “to fix in an equita- 
ble and permanent manner, the rules 
which ought to be toilowed, relative 
to the correſpondence and commerce 
which the two parties defire to eſta- 
bliſh between their reſpective coun- 
tries, ſtates, and ſubjects ;” and that 
they have judged that the ſaid 
end could not be better obtained, 
than by taking for tie baſis of their 
agreement the moſt perfect equality 
and reciprocity ; and by carefully 
avoiding all thoſe burdenſome pre- 
ferences, which are uſually ſources 
of debate, embarraſſment and dil- 
content; by l-aving alſo each party 
at liberty to make, reſpecting com- 
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merce and navigation, thoſe interior 
regulations which it ſhall find moſt 
convenient to itſelf; and by found- 
ing the advantage of commerce ſole- 
ly upon reciprocal utility, and the 
juſt rules of free intercourſe : re- 
ſerving withal to each party the li- 
berty of admitting, at its pleaſure, 
other nations to a participation of 
the ſame advantages.” The treaty 
itſelf contains no ſtipulation in any 
degree contradictory to theſe declar- 
| ations of the preamble, or which 
could ſuggeſt a ſuſpicion, that, under 
thoſe declarations was concealed a 
wiſh to abridge the ſovereignty of 
the United States with reſpect to 
treaties, or to controul their intereſts 
in regard to commerce. In forming 
a commercial treaty with Britain, 
therefore, in which no peculiar pri- 
vilege is granted, the government of 
the United States believed itſelf to 
be tranſacting a buſineſs excluſively 
its own, which could give umbrage 
to none, and with which no other 
nation on earth would conſider itſelf 


as having a right to interfere. There 


conſequently no motive for 
concealing from or declaring to 
France, or any other power, that the 
negotiations of mr. Jay might or 
might not terminate in a commercial 
treaty, The declaration therefore 
was not made; nor is it uſual for 
nations, about to enter into negotia- 
tions, to proclaim to others the va- 
rious objects to which thoſe ne 
tiations may pothbly be directed. 
Such is not, nor has it ever been, 
the practice of France. To ſuppoſe 
a neceſſity or a duty on the part of 
one government thus to proclaim all 
its views, or to conſult another with 
reſpe& to its arrangements of its 
own affairs, is to imply a dependence, 
to which no government ought wil- 
lingly to ſubmit. So far as the in- 
tereſts of France might be involved 
in the negotiation, the inſtructions 
given to the negotiator were prompt- 
ly communicated. The miniſter of 
this republic was informed, officially, 
that mr. Jay was inſtructed not to 
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weaken the engagements of the U. 
nited States to France. Further in. 
formation was neither to have been 
required or expected ; indeed, that 
which was given, furniſhed reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that one of the objects of 
the negotiation with Great Britain 
was a commercial treaty. Why then 
ſuch unneceſſary and unmerited far. 
caſms againſt a cautious and unof. 
fending ally? Thoſe objects which 
ſhe purſued, were ſuch as an inde. 
pendent nation might legitimately 

rſue, and ſuch as America never 
had diſſembled, and never deemed it 
neceſſary to diſſemble her wiſh to ob. 
tain, Why ſhould an effort be made 
to impreſs France with an opinion, 
that mr. Jay was not authorized to 
negotiate a commercial treaty with 
Britain, when the fixed opinien of 
America had ever been, that France 
could not be, and ought not to be, 
diſſatisfied with the formation of 
ſuch a treaty? Why ſhould the mi- 
niſter of France have been informed, 
officially, that mr. Jay was eſpecial- 
ly inſtructed not to weaken the en- 
gagements of the United States to 
France, if it was intended to con- 
vince that miniſter, that his power 
did not extend to ſubjects in any de- 


gree connected with thoſe engage- 


ments? To what purpoſe ſhould the 
government of the United States 
have practiſed a deception, deemed 
by itſelf totally unneceſſary, and 
which its utmoſt efforts could not 
long continue? It requires an equal 
degree of folly and vice to practiſe 
an uſeleſs fraud, which muſt inevita- 
bly and immediately be detected, and 


the detection of which muſt expoſe 


its author to general infamy, as well 
as to the enmity of thoſe on whom 
the fraud had been practiſed. Theſe 
conſiderations ought to have produc- 
ed ſome heſitation concerning the 
fact. The teſtimony in ſupport of it 
ought to have been very politive and 
very unexceptionable, before it re- 
ceived implicit faith. It ſhould have 
been very clear that there was no 
miſtake, no miſunderſtanding concert» 


what 
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ing the information communicated, 
before the charge was made in ſuch 
terms as the miniſter of France has 
been pleaſed to employ. But the 
teſtimony is believed to be ſatisfac- 
tory, that the government of the 
United States has not endeavoured 
to impreſs on France any opinion on 
this ſubject, which the fact of the 
caſe did not warrant, The declara- 
tion of mr. Randolph, made Juy 
8th, 1795, is full to this point. It 
is in theſe words: „“I never could 
with truth have informed the French 
miniſter, that the miſſion, as ſet forth 
in the preſident's meſſage to the ſe- 
nate, contemplated only an adjuſt- 
ment of our complaints ; if by this 
phraſe it be intended to exclude com- 
mercial arrangements. I could have 
no reaſon for ſaying ſo; ſince the 
French republic could have had no- 
thing to do with our commercial ar- 
rangements, if they did not derogate 
from her rights: it could have an- 
ſwered no purpoſe, when ſo ſhort a 
time would develope the contrary. I 
never did inform the French miniſ- 
ter as is above ſtated. 

The only official converſation, 
which I recolle& with mr. Fauchet 
upon this ſubject, was when I com- 
municated to him, with the preſident's 
permiſſion, that mr. Jay was inſtruct- 
ed not to weaken our engagements 
to France : neither then nor at any 
other time, in official, or unofficial 
converſation, did J ever ſay to him, 
that nothing of a commercial nature 
was contemplated, or that nothing 
but the controverſies under the old 
treaty and the ſpoliations were con- 
templated. 

Mr. Fauchet ſome time ago ſaid 
to me, that he underſtood, from 
what I ſaid, that mr. Jay was not 
authorized to treat of commercial 
matters, I told him that he miſun- 
derſtood me: no letter has ever paſſ- 
ed upon this ſubject.“ 

It, then, mr. Randolph did give 
mr. Fauchet the information con- 


tended for, it is plain that he never 


was authorized to do ſo; but the 


conſiderations already detailed render 
it infinitely more probable, that mr. 
hp has miſunderſtood mr. Ran- 

Iph, than that mr. Randolph has 
miſinformed mr. Fauchet. 

The underſigned have taken, they 
truſt, a correct view of the I 
and influential meaſures adopted 
the government of the United States: 
they have endeavoured to ſtats with 
plainneſs and with candour the mo- 
tives which have occaſioned the adop- 
tion of thoſe meaſures, and the oper- 
tion they are believed to have. They 
have ſhown, that if America is to 
be reproached with partialities, irre- 
concileable with her neutral fituati- 
on, it is not by France that thoſe 
reproaches ought to be made. 
have been induced to take this re- 
view, by a hope, which they cannot 
relinquiſh without regret, that it may 
contribute to efface impreſſions which 
miſrepreſentation may have made, 
and to take from the intentions and 
conduct of the government they re- 
preſent, that falſe colouring which 
unfriendly pencils have ſo profuſely 
beſtowed upon them. They are anx- 
ious ſtill to cheriſh the hope, that, 
by expoſing fragkly and fincerely 
the ſentiments which have hitherto 
| their nation, they may reſtore 

iſpoſitions, on the part of France, 
compatible with the continuance of 
thole ſentiments. 

Complaints have been made, that, 
in the application in particular caſes 
of thoſe general principles, which the 
neutral ſtation of the United States 
rendered indiſpenſable, inconvenienc- 
es and vexations which were una- 
voidable have been ſometimes ſuſtain- 
ed. Theſe complaints have been ſe- 
parately and fully diſcuſſed. 

The underſigned perſuade them- 
ſelves, that the explanations which 
have been given reſpecting them, if 


not entirely ſatisfatory, have yet 


been ſuch as to prove the good faith 
and upright intention which have ne- 
ver ceaſed to direct the conduct of the 
United States. 

If, notwithſtanding this good faith 
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and the purity of theſe intentions, the 
difficulty of their ſituation has, in any 
caſe, produced even an involuntary 
departure from thoſe principles b 
which they profeſſed to be guided, 
are ready to conſider that caſe, 

to repair any fault which ma 
inadvertantly have been committ 
With theſe diſpoſitions on their part; 
with this conſciouſneſs of having ne- 
ver ceaſed to merit the friendſhip and 
eſteem of the French nation; with a 
conviction, that a temperate and tho- 
rough view of the paſt, cannot fail 
to remove prejudices not warranted 
by facts; the United States have 
relied, confidently, on the juſtice of 
France for a diſcontinuance and re- 

tion of thoſe ſerious and heavy 
mjuries, which have been accumu- 
lated on them. 

Deſirous of eſtabliſhing, not the 
dependence of a weak on a powerful 
nation, but that real and cordial 
friendſhip, the willing and ſpontane- 
ous offering of generous minds, which 
can only be laſting when evidenced to 
be mutual, and can only be preſerved 
when bottomed on reciprocal juſtice; 
the underſigned will now repreſent, 
with candour and franknels, the well- 
founded complaints with which they 
are cha 

Theſe complaints conſiſt :— 

Of claims uncontroverted by the 
government of France ; but which 
remain unſatisfied ; and, 

Of claims founded on captures and 
confiſcations, the illegality of which 
has not yet been admitted. 

In the firſt claſs of caſes are ar- 
ranged ; 

iſt, Thoſe whoſe property has 
been ſeized under the decree of the 
national convention of the gth May, 
1793- 

zd. Thoſe who are entitled to 
compenſation in conſequence of the 
long detention of their veſſels at Bour- 
deaux, in the years 1793 and 1794. 

zd. The holders of bills and other 
eviclences of debts due, drawn by the 
colon:al adminiſtrations in the Weſt 
Indies. 


4th. Thoſe whoſe cargoes have 
been appropriated to public uſe, with- 
out receiving therefor adequate pay. 
ment ; and, 

5th. Thoſe who have ſupplied the 
government under contracts with its 
agents, which have not yet been com- 
plied with on the part of France. 

Theſe well-founded claims of A- 
merican citizens, thus originating in 
voluntary and important ſupplies, in 
the forcible ſeizure of valuable pro- 
perty, accompanied with promiſes of 
payment, and in injurious detentions, 
conſtitute a maſs of debt which the 
juſtice and good faith of the French 
government cannot refuſe to provide 
for, and which is too conſiderable 
to be unnoticed by that of the Unit. 
ed States. The underſigned are in- 
ſtructed to ſolicit your attention to 
this ſubject; and they would per- 
ſuade themſelves, that they do not 
ſolicit in vain. So many circum- 
ſtances concur to give force to the 
application, that they leave it to your 
government, in the confidence, that 
no additional repreſentations can be 
neceſſary. 

They paſs to complaints ſtill more 
important for their amount, more in- 
tereſting in their nature, and more ſe- 
rious in their conſequences. 

On the 14th Meſſidor, 4th year of 
the French republic, one and indiviſ- 
ible (July 2d, r796) the executive 
directory decreed, + That all neu- 
tral or allied powers ſhall without 
delay be notified, that the flag of 
the French republic will treat neu- 
tral veſſels, either as to confilcation, 
as to ſearches or capture, in the ſame 
manner as they ſhall ſuffer the Eng- 
liſh to treat them.“ This decree, in 
any point of view in which it can be 
conſidered, could not fail to excite 
in the United States the molt ſerious 
attention. It diſpenſes at once, as 
they conceive, with the muſt ſolemn 
obligations which compact can create z 
and conſequently aſſerts a right, on 
the part of France, to recede, at her 
difcretion, from any ſtipulations the 
may have entered into. It has been 
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demonſtrated, that governments may 

contract change, as between them- 
ſelves, the rules eſtabliſned by the 
law of nations ; and that ſuch con- 
tract becomes completely obligatory 
on the parties, though it can in no 
manner affe& the rights of others; 
yet, by this decree, allies, with whom 
ſuch ſtipulations exiſt, are to be treat- 
ed, without regard to ſuch ſtipulati- 
ons, in the ſame manner as they are 
treated by others, who are bound 
by a different rule. This, as it re- 
ſpects the United States, is the more 
unfriendly, becauſe a readineſs has 
been manifeſted on their part fo to 
modify, by conſent, their treaty with 
France, as to reinſtate the rules eſta- 
bliſhed by the law of nations. 

The general terms, too, in which 
this decree is conceived, threatened 
but too certainly the miſchiefs it bas 

nerated, and the abuſes which kave 
been practiſed under it. Neutrals 
are to be treated as they ſhall per- 
mit the Engliſh to treat them. No 
rule extracted from the practice of 
England is laid down, which might 
govern the cruiſers of France, or in- 
ſtrut the veſſels of neutrals. No 
principles are ſtated, manifeſting the 
opinion entertained of the treatment 
received from England, which might 
enable a neutral to controvert that 
epinion, and to ſhow that the Engliſh 
vere not permitted to treat its flag 
is was ſuppoſed by the government 
ef France. To judge from the de- 
cree itſelf, from any information giv- 
en concerning it, or from the prac- 
tice under it, thoſe who were to be 
benefitted by its abuſe, were to de- 
cide in what manner it ſhould be ex- 
tcuted ; and the cruiſer who ſhould 
tall in with a valuable veſſel had on- 
ly to conſult his own rapacity, in 
order to determine whether an Eng- 
liſh privateer, meeting a veſſel, un- 
cer ſimilar circumſtances, would cap- 
ture and bring her into port. Mul- 
uplied excefſcs, and accumulated vex- 
| ions, could not but have been ap- 
prehended from ſuch a decree ; and 
e fact has realized every fear that 
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was entertained concerning it. It 
has been conſtrued, even in Europe, 
to authorize the capture and con- 
demnation of American veſſels, for 
the fingle circumſtance of their be- 
ing deſtined for a Britiſh port. At 
no period of the war has Britain un- 
dertaken to exerciſe ſuch a power. 
At no period of the war has ſhe aſ- 
ſerted ſuch a right. It is a power 
which proſtrates every principle of 
national ſovereignty, and to which no 
nation can ſubmit, without relin- 
quiſhing at the ſame time its beſt 
intereſts, and ſacrificing its deareſt 
rights. This pewer has been exer- 
ciſed by France on the rich and un- 


protected commerce of an ally, on 


the preſumption that that ally was 
{ſuſtaining the ſame injuries from Bri- 
tain, at a time when it 1s believed 
that the depredations of that nation 
had ceaſed, and the principle of com- 
penſating for them had been recog- 
nized, 

In the Weſt Indies ſimilar depre- 
dations have been experienced. On 
the 1ſt of Auguſt, 1796, the ſpeci- 
al agents of the executive directory, 
to the Windward Iflands, decreed, 
that all veſſels loaded with contra- 
band, ſhould be ſeized and confiſcat- 
ed for the benefit of the captors. 

On the 7th Frimare, 5th year of 
the French republic, one and indi- 
viſible (27th November, 1796) the 
commiſſion, delegated by the French 
republic to the Leeward Iflands, re- 
ſolved, that the captains of French 
national veſſels and privateers are au- 
thorized to ſtop and bring into the 
ports of the colony, American veſ- 
fels bound to Englith ports, or com- 
ing from the ſaid ports. 

On the 19th Pluvioſe, 5th year of 
the French republic, one and indi- 
viſible (February 1ſt, 1797) Victor 
Hughes aud Lebas, the ſpecial agents 
of the executive dire&ory to the 
Windward Iflands, paſſed a decres, 
ſubjecting to capture and confiſcati- 
on neutral veſſels deſtined for the 
Windward and Leeward Iflands of 
America, delivered up to the Eng- 
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liſh, and occupied and defended by 
the emigrants. Theſe ports are ſaid 
to be Martinico, St. Lucie, Tobago, 
Demerara, Berbice, Eſſequibo, Port- 
au-Prince, St. Marks, L'Arcahaye, 
and Jeremie. The decree alſo ſub- 
jects to capture all veſſels which have 
cleared out for the Weſt Indies ge- 
nerally. | 

The underſigned will not detain 
you, citizen miniſter, for the pur- 
poſe of proving, how directly and 
theſe decrees violate both the 
law of nations, and the treaty be- 
tween France and the United States. 

They have been executed on the 
and crews of the captured 
veſſels, in a manner by no means cal- 
culated to mitigate their rigor. 

The decree of the r4th of Meſſi- 
dor, was ſoon followed by another, 
which has ſpared but little of the 
American commerce, except what 
has fortunately eſcaped the purſuit 
of the cruiſers of France. On the 
12th Ventoſe, th year (2d March, 
1797) the executive directory, con- 
fidering the treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation, concluded 
at London, the 19th of November, 
1794, between the ſaid United States 
and England, as containing conceſ- 
ſions of privileges to Britain, which, 

the treaty of February, 1778, 
might be enjoyed by this republic al- 
ſo, proceeds to modify the treaty be- 
tween France and the United States, 
by declaring enemies“ goods, in A- 
merican bottoms, liable to capture 
and confiſcation ; by enlarging the 
liſt of contraband ; and by ſubject- 
ing to puniſhment, as a pirate, any 
American citizen holding a commiſ- 
ſion given by the enemies of France, 
as well as every ſeaman of that na- 
tion, making a part of the crew of 
enemies“ ſhips. The decree next pro- 
ceeds to exact from Americans, pa- 
pers which had been made neceſſary 
to eſtabliſh the neutrality of foreign 
veſſels, generally, by the ordinance 
of the 26th of July, 1778, but which 
had never been conſidered as apply- 
ing to the United States, which re- 
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quired papers their veſſels could not 
be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs, and which the 
treaty between the two nations was 
"+4004 to have rendered unneceſ- 
ary. 

The baſis taken by the executive 
directory, on which to reſt their mo- 
dification of the treaty of the 6th 
of February, 1778, is, that by the 
treaty of the 19th of November, 
1794, particular favours, in respect 
of commerce and navigation, have 

en granted to England. 

It has been demonſtrated, that no 
particular favours, in reſpe& of com- 
merce or navigation, have been grant- 
ed to England. That treaty has 
been ſhown only to recognize, regu- 
late, and moderate, the exerciſe of 
rights before poſſeſſed, . and before 
openly acknowledged to be poſſeſſed 
—rights which France and America 
had reciprocally ceded to each other, 
without requiring, as a condition of 


the ceſſion, that either ſhould com- 


pel England to form a ſimilar ſtipu- 
lation. 

But to admit, for a moment, that 
the treaty with England might be 
conſidered as ſtipulating favours not 
before poſſeſſed; yet the American 
government did not ſo underſtand 
that treaty, and had manifeſted a diſ- 


poſition to modify, by common con- 


ſent, its relations with this republic, 
in ſuch manner as to reinſtate a rule, 
which has been voluntarily changed. 
It cannot but be ſincerely regretted, 
becauſe it ſeemed to indicate an un- 
friendly temper, that France has 
deemed it more eligible to eſtabliſh 
by force, in oppoſition to her treaty, 
a principle which the deemed conve- 
nient, than to fix that principle on 
the fair baſis of mutual and amicable 
agreement. 

But the clauſe, under which theſe 
modifications are juſtified, is in theſe 
words: © The moſt Chriſtian king 
and the United States engage, mu- 
tually, not to grant any particular 
favour to other nations, in reſpect of 
commerce and navigation, which ſhall 
not immediately become common co 
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the other party, who ſhall enjoy the 
ſame favour freely, if the conceſſion 
was freely made, or, on allowing the 
ſame compenſation, if the conceſſion 
was conditional.” If theſe ſtipulati- 
ons unequivocally amounted to the 
grant of favours, ſtill the grant 1s 
not gratuitous. The concethons on 
the part of the United States are 
wade, on condition of ſimilar con- 
ceſſions on the part of Britain. If, 
therefore, France chooſes to conſider 
them as modifications of the treaty 
of 1778, ſlie can only do it by grant- 
ing the reciprocal condition : on this 
ſuppolition, ſhe has either of the rules 


Articles of the Treaty of the 19th 
of November, 1794, as guct-d by 
the Directory. 

ARTICLE 17. 


It is. agreed, that, in all caſes 
where veſſels hall be captured or de- 
tained on jut $118þicion of having on 
board enemies“ property, or of carry- 
ing to the enemy any of the articles 
which are contraband of war, the ſaid 
veſſels ſhall be brought to the neareſt 
or molt convenient port; and if any 
property of an enemy should be found 
on board sucb vessel, that part on!y, 
which belongs to the enemy, $ha!l be 
made prize, and the veſſel ſhall be 
at liberty to proceetl with the remain- 
der, without any impediment, And 
tis agreed, that all proper meaſures 
thall be tuken, to prevent delay in 
deciding the cafes of ſhips or cargoes 
{o brought for adjudication ; and ia 
the payment or recovery of any in- 
demnification, adjudged or agreed ta 
be paid to the owners or maſters of 


ſuch ſhips. 


According to the article, when, on 
just sushicion of having on board enc- 
my's property, or of carrying to the 
enemy contraband of war, a veſſel 
ſhall be brought into port, that part 
only which belongs to the enemy, ſhall 
be made prize ; according to the ar- 
ticle, then, the fact, whether the pro- 
perty does or dovs not belong to an 
enemy, is co be fairly tried, The 


at her election; but ſhe cannot vary 
from the firſt, without a compact on 
her part to grant the reciprocal ſtipu- 
lation. Such a compact is in the 
nature of a national treaty. 

But the rules laid down in the de- 
cree of the 12th Ventoſe, cth year 
(March 2, 1797) as founded on the 
17th, 18th, and 21ſt articles of the 
treaty of the 19th of November, 
1794, are materially variant from 
thoſe articles. To demonſtrate this, 
it is only neceſſary to contraſt the 
rules of the decree, with the arti- 
cles of the treaty on which thoſe 
rules are ſaid to be founded. 


Rules established by the Arrt#te of 
' the Directory. 


Nutz 1. 


According to the ſeventeenth ar- 
ticle of the treaty of London, of 
the 19th of November, 1794, all 
merchand:ze of the enemy, or mer- 
chandize net $1fficiently proved to be 
neutral, laden under the American 
flag, ſhall be confiſcated ; but the 
veſſel on board of which it thall be 
found, ſhall be releaſed and reſtored 
to the owner. It is enjoined on the 
commiſſaries of the executive direc- 
tory, to accelerate, by all the means 
in their power, the deciſion of con- 


teſt; which ſhall ariſe, either on the 
validity of the prize- cargo, or on the 


freight and demurrage. 


party who would eftabliſh the fact, 
muſt prove it. The captor muſt ſhow 


the justice of the ſuſpicion on which 


the capture. or detention was found- 
ed. The burden of the proof reits 
on him. If in truth and in fact the 
property does not belong to an ene- 
my, or is not proved to belong to an 
enemy, it muſt be diſcharged. But 
the rule purſues a different courſe. 
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The rule declares, that merchandize 
of the enemy, or not ficient 'y hrov- 
ed to be neutral, laden under the A- 
merican flag, ſhall be confiſcate, 
The burden of the proof is * 
from the cuntor to the captured. I 

queſtion to de tried, * pot fatty; 
whether the morchandize be in {Ct 
the property of an enemy; but «:: 5 
whether it be $:ffcientſy proved to 

neutral, The fuel ency of this ae 
is to be aſcertained, not by 5 reneral 


ARTICLE 18. 


In order to rerulate what is in 
future to be eftec;ood contraband of 
war, it is agreed, that under the {url 
denomination ſhall be compriſed al 
arms and implements ſerving tor the 
purpoſes of war, by land or by fea ; 
a3 cannon, mutſkets, mortars, pe- 
tards, bombs, grenades, Cercuſtes, 
fauciſſes, carriuges for cannon, mul- 
ket-reſts, banduliers, gunpowder, 
match, falt-petre, ball, pikes, {woras, 
head-pieces, cuiraſſes, halberts, lanc- 
es, jav<lins, horſe- furniture, holſters, 
belts, and generally all other imple- 
ments of war; as allo timber for 
thip-bu:lding, tar, or roſin, copper in 
ſheets, ſails, hemp and cordage, and 
generally whatever may ferve direct- 
ly to the equipment of wesse's, un- 
wrought iron, and tir-plank only ex- 
cepted. 


The immenſe 
which may ſerve 


number of articl-s, 
indirectly tor the 


armament and equipment of vellels, 


ARTICLE 21. 

It is likewite aged, that the ſub- 
jects and citizens 0: te two n tions, 
mall not do any acts of heſtility or 
violence againſt each other; nor vc 
cept commiilions or in{tructions to 
to act from any forcign. prince or 
ſtate, enemics to the party: lor all 


the enemies of one of the parties be 
permitted to hitec, or ENuUCus our to 
inliſt in their military ſervice, any 
of the lubjects or Citizens of the 
other party; and the laws, augaintt 
all ſuch offences and egoretiions, fall 
be punctually executed. And if any 


and ſatisfactory en not by the 
great principles of truth, and the 
common underſtanding of mankind ; 
but by the exhubitioa of certain pa- 
N rs, detnanctable at the will of one 

tho partics, and not in the poſts 1 
on of the other. This may be a re- 
culution which France chootes to ef. 
tabliſh; but certainly it is a regula- 
tion. eentialiy variant from the ; arti- 
cle it protcfics to re ſlemble. 


Rur 2. 

According to the 18th article of 
the treaty of London, of the 19th 
of Novemh: r, 1794, to the articles 
declred contraband by the 24th ar- 
ticke of thic treaty of the 6th of Fe- 
bruary, 1778, are added the follow- 
11,7 articles: 

Timocr for ſhip-huilcling, pitch, 
tar and roſin, copper in ſheets, ails, 
hemp and cordage, and every thing 
which lerves directly or indirectly for 
the armament and equipment of veſ- 
fel, unwrou;zht iron, and fir-planks 
excepted, Theſe ſeveral articles 
thall be conſiſcated, whenever they 
hall be deſtined or attempted to be 
Carried to the enemy. 


are made contraband by the rule of 
be dire ore, thuu:zh th: are 
by the article it prot. (Tes to cite, 


Rol. E 3. 

According to the 21ſt article of 
this rTeaty of [.- „don, ot the 19th 
ei November, 179.44 every indwidu— 
al, known to be an American, who 
mall hold a commiil.on given by the 
enemies of France, us well as every 
ſcamam ot that nation making a part 
of the crew of cnenues' Bals ſhall, 

that act, be declared a pirate. and 
treat: d us uch, without being allow- 
ed, in any cute, to allege that he 
was forced to do it by vioknce, me- 
na(es, or otherwiſe. 
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fubje& or citizen of the ſaid parties 
reſpectively, ſhall accept any forc+23 
commiſſion or letters of marque, tor 
arming any veſſel to act as a priva- 
teer againſt the other party, it is 
hereby declared to be lawful tor the 
ſaid party to treat and punith the 
ſaid ſubject or citizen, having fuch 
commiliion or letters of marque, as 
a pirates 

The government of the Unired 
States luis never formed a treaty com- 
prehendin t an article in any degree 
Emilar to this rule. It has never al- 
ſented do ſuch ſtinulations, as they 
relate to its own citizens, or required 
them, as they relate to thoſe ot other 
powers. The difference between tlie 
article ani! the rule requires no com- 
ment. Nor will the rule be com- 
mented on. The underſigned will 
only obterve, that the article is by 
no means uncommon; but is to be 
found in moi? treatics of amity and 
commerce, "The 21ft article of the 
treaty with France, the 19th of the 
treaty with the United Provinces, 
the 23d of the treaty with Sweden, 
and the 20th article of the treaty 
with Pruſſia, contain ſimilar ſtipula- 
tions. It is not eaſy to conceive a 
reaton why it ſhowll not alſo be in- 
erted in a treaty with England, or 
why its inſertion ſthoal.l give off-nce 
to Frunce. 

Bu: the fourth rule of the decree 
is, in its operation, the moſt exten- 
live and the moſt ſerioutly acttruc- 
tive. That rule declares, that. “con- 
tormably to the law of the 14th of 
February, 1793, the regulations of 
the 21ſt of October, 1744, and of 
the 26th of July, 1778, concerning 
the manner ot proving the property 
of neutral {hips and merchamlize, 
hall be executed according to their 
torm an'l tenor, 

* Eviry American ſhip R:;all, tierce 
„ he a good prize, which Iall 
not have on board a hit of the drew 
11 prov re form, tack as is preteriocd 
dy the model annexed to the treaty 
ae 5th ot February, 1778; the 
ehervatice of wick is required by 


the 25th and 27th articles of the 
laune treaty.” 

This rule requires, that American 
fps and merchanlize, in order to 
prove the property to be American, 
fall exhtbit certiin Dapers, and ef- 
pectal'y a rot Keguipage, winch are 
require] of neutrals generally by 
the particular marine ordinances of 
France, recited in the decree of the 
directory, But France and America 
have entered into a folemn treaty, 
one obj-& of which was to ſecure 
the veſſels of citherparty,which might 
be at peice, from the cruiſers of the 
other, winch might be engaged in 
war. To effect this object, the con- 
tracting parties have not referred 
each other to the particular ſtatutes 
or ordinances of either government; 
but have enumerate. che papers which 
houid be deemed fufficient. They 
have done more: They have pre- 
ſcribed the very form of the paſl- 
port which ſhould eftabiith the neu- 
trality of the veſſel, and prevent her 
being diverted from her courſe. The 


- 25th und 27th articles of the treaty 


between the two nations, which are 
quoted by the directory, und are con- 
ſidered by the underſigned as con- 
cluſive on this ſubject, are in theſe 
Oords : — 

An ric 25. 

&« To the end that all manner of 
didentions au quarrels may be avoid- 
ed and prevented, on the one fide 
and on the other, it is agreed, that, 
in caſe cither ct tho parties hereto 
thonld be enyarc in war, the flips 
and veſtels belonging to the ſubjects 
or people of the other ally, mult he 
furtaimed with (i4tters or poitports, 
expretling the nan; Property, aun 
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bulk of the ſhip, as alſo the name 
and place of habitation of the maſter 
or commander of the ſaid ſhip, that 
it may appear thereby, that the ſaid 
ſhip really and truly belongs to the 
ſubjects of one of the parties; which 
paſſport ſhall be made out and grant- 
ed according to the form anne xed to 
this treaty; and they ſhall likewiſe 
be recalled every year, that is, it the 
ſhip happens to return home in the 
ſpace of a year. It is likewiſe agreed, 
that ſuch ſhips, being laden, are to 
be provided not only with paſſports, 
as above mentioned, but alſo with cer- 
tificates containing the ſeveral pur- 
ticulars of the cargo, the place whence 
the ſhip ſailed, and whither ſhe 1s 
bound, that ſo it may be known, whe- 
ther any forbidden or contraband 

s be on board the ſame ; which 
certificates ſhall be made out by the 
officers of the place, whence the ihip 
ſet ſail, in the accuſtomed form ; and 
if any one ſhall think it fit or adviſe- 
able to expreſs in the ſaid certificates 
the perſon to whom the goods on 
board belong, he may freely do fo.” 

ARTICLE 27. 

If the ſhips of the ſaid ſubjects, 
people, or inhabitants of either of 
the parties, ſhall be met with either 
failing along the co.ftz, or on the 
high ſeas, by ary ſhip of war of the 
other, or by any privateers, the [aid 
ſhips of war or privateers, for the 
avoiding of any diforder, ſhall remain 
out of cannon ſhot, and may ſend 
their boats aboard the merchant ſhip, 
Which thev ſhall ſo meet with, and 
may enter her, to the number of two 
or three men only, to whom the maſ- 
ter or commander of {uch ſhip or 
veſſel ſhall exhibit his paſſport, con- 
cerning the property of the ſhip, 
made out accordinz to the torm in- 
ſerted in this preſent treaty ; and the 
ſhip, when ſhe ſhall have ſhowed ſuch 
paſiport, ſhall be free and at liberty 
to purſue her voyage, ſo as it ſhall 
not be lawful to moleſt or ſearch her 
in any manner, or to give her chaſe, 
or force her to quit her intended 
courſe,” 


Tt will be admitted, that the two 
nations poſſeſs the power of agreeing, 
that any paper, in any form, ſhall be 
the ſole document, demandable by 
either from the other, to prove the 
property of a veſſel and cargo. It 
will alſo be admitted, that an agree- 
ment, ſo made, becomes the law of 
the parties, which muſt retain its ob- 
liga: ion. 

Examine, then, the words of the 
compact, and determine, by fair con- 
{iruction, what will ſatisfy them. 

The 25th article ſtates ſubſtantial. 
ly the contents of a paper, which is 
termed a ſea- letter or paſſport, and 
which “ it is agreed, that, in caſe 
either of the parties ſhould be engag- 
ed in war, the ſhips and veſſel; be- 
longing to the ſubjects or people of 
the other ally muſt be furniſhed 
with.” To what purpoſe are they 
to be furniſhed with this fea-letter or 
paſſport ? The article anſwers, © To 
the end that all manner of diſſentions 
and quarrels may be avoided and pre- 
vented, on one ſide and the other ;” 
That it may appear thereby, that 


the ſhip really and truly belongs to 


the ſubjects of one of the parties.” 
But, how will the paſſport © pre. 
vent and avoid all manner of diſfen. 
tions and quarrels, on one fide or the 
other,” if ordinances, both prior and 
ſubſequent to the treaty, are to be 
underſtood as controlling it, and as 
requiring other papers, not contem- 
plated in the public agreement of 
the two nations? How is it to ap- 
pear, from the paſſport, “ that tbe 
ſhip really and truly belongs to the 
fubjects of one of the parties,” if it 
is denied, that the paſſport is evidence 
of that fact; and contended, that 
other papers, not alluded to in the 
treaty, {Ill be adduced to prove it? 
But the 27th article is ſtill more 
explicit. It declares, that, when a 
merchant-ſhip of one cf the parties 
ſhall be vifited by the thips of war 
or privatcers of the other,“ the com- 
mander of ſuch ſhip or veſſel] thall 
exhibit. his paſſport, concern the 
property of the lip, mace cut 4 
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cording to the form inſerted in the 
ent treaty ; and the ſhip, when 
ſhe ſhall have ſhowed ſuch paſſport, 
ſhall be free and at liberty to purſue 
ber voyage, ſo as it ſhall not be law- 
ful to moleſt or ſcarch her in any 
manner, or to give her chaſe, or force 
her to quit her intended courſe.” 
What is it that ſhall prove the pro- 
rty of the veſſel ? The treaty an- 
wers, The paſſport. But the decree 
of the directory requires, in addition, 
certain other papers, perfectly diſ- 
tinct from the paſſport. The treaty 
declares, that “the ſhip, when ſhe 
ſhall have ſhowed (not the role d'equi- 
page, or any other paper, required by 
the particular ordinances of either 
nation, but) ſuch paſſport, ſhall be 
free and at liberty to purſue her voy- 
age, fo as it {hall not be lawful to 
moleſt or ſearch her in any manner, 
or to give her chaſe, or force her 
to quit, her intended courſe,” Yet 
the veſſels of America, after exhi- 
biting © ſuch paſſport,” are not “ tree 
and at liberty to purſue their voy- 
* they are © moleſted ;” they 
are * chaſed ;” they are © forced to 
quit their intended courſe ;”” they are 
captured and confiſcated as hoſtile 
property. | | 
It is alleged, that the form of the 
paſſport, which is annexed to the 
treaty, manifeſts that certain acts 
were to be performed by the perſon 
to whom the paſſport is delivered, and 
that ſuch perſon ought to prove the 
performance of thoſe acts. 
But the treaty, far from requiring 
ſuch proof, abſolutely diſpenſes with 
it. The treaty declares, that the 
paſſport ſhall it{clf evidence the pro- 
perty of the veſſel. and ſecure it from 
moleſtation of any fort. By conſent 
of the parties, then, the paſſport is 
evidence of all that either party can 
require from the other. Neither the 
right to give ſuch confent, or the 
obligation of a compact formed up- 
on it, can, as is conceived, ever be 
denied; nor can the ferm of the 
| Paliport, whatever it nE,L be, change 
the compoct, 


But let the words of the model be 
examined. They are: © A tous ceux 
qui ces preſentes verront : ſoit no- 
toire que facultẽ et permiſſion a ẽtẽ 
accordee a maitre ou command- 
ant du navire appelle de la ville 
de de la capacite de ton- 
neaux ou environ, fe trouvant pre-- 
ſentement duus le port de qu* 
après que ſon navire a ete viſite et 
avant fon depart, il pretera ferment 
entre les mains des officiers de la ma- 
rine, que le dit navire appartient A 
un ou pluſicurs ſujets de dont 
Pacte ſera mis a la fin des preſentes 3 
de meme qu'il gardera les ordonnan- 
ces et reglemens maritimes, et remet- 
tra une liſte fignee et confirmee par 
temoins, contenant les noms et ſur- 
noms, les lieux de naiſſance, et la 
demeure des perſonnes compoſant, 
Fequipage de ſon navire, et de tous 
ceux qui embarqueront, leſquels il 
ne recevra pas à bord ſans connoiſ- 
ſance et permiſſion des officiers de 
marine; et dans chaque port ou ba- 
vre, il montrera la preſente permiſ- 
ſion aux officiers et juges de ma- 
rine.“ | 

It is material to obſerve, that the 


model requires the oath concerning 


the property of the veſſel to be an- 
nexed to the paſſport ; but does not 
require any other certificate, or the 
annexation ot any paper whatever, 
Why this difference? It is a folemn 
proof of that for which the articles 
ſtipulates; and therefore the model 
expreſſes, that the evidence of this 
fact ſhall be annexed ; but it does 
not require the production of the ev- 
idence of any other fact. 

It ſeems then to be demonſtrated, 
that the ſea- letter or paſſport, a mo- 
del of which is annexed to the trea- 
ty, is, by folemn agreement, to be 
received by each party as concluſive 
teſtimony, that the veſſel producing 
ſuch paſſport is the property of a cit- 
izen of the other, and is conſequently 
to continue her voyage, without mo- 
leſtation or hindrance. 

Put let it be ſuppoſed, that the 
treaty on this ſubject was leſs con- 
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cluſive, and that its ſtipulations had 
been ambiguouſly expreſſed ; yet it 
is certain, that it has been uniformly 
underſtood, by both parties, as the 
underſigned have expounded it; and 
that neither France nor the United 
States, previous to the decree com- 
plained of, conſidered the veſſels of 
either nation, producing the paſſport 
agreed on, as liable to capture for 
want of a role d'equipaye. 

For more than four years after 
her treaty with the United States, 
France was engaged in a war with 
Britain ; and in the courſe of that 
time it was never ſuggeſted, that a 
role d'equipaze was neceſſary for the 
protection of an American veſſel. It 
does not weaken the argument, that 
the United States were alſo parties 
to the war. The principle aſſumed 
is, that, without the production of 
the papers required by the decree, 
the veſſel does not appear to be, and 
cannot be confidered as, American 
property. If this principle be cor- 
rect, it would not ceaſe to apply, 
becauſe the United States were en- 
gaged in the war. Was America 
even en in the war on the part 
of France, a Britiſh veſſel carrying 
American colours would not be ſe- 
cured by the flag ſhe bore. It would 
be neceſſary to prove by her papers, 
or other admiſſible teſtimony, that 
the veſſel was American property. 
If this fact cannot appear, without a 
role d'equipage, while the United 
States are at peace, neither could it 
appear, without the fame evidence, 
if the United States were parties to 
the war. | 

About fonr years of the preſent 
war had alſo elapſed, be fore this con- 
ſtruction of the treaty, at the ſame 
time ſo wonderful and fo ruinous, had 
diſcloſed itſelf. In the courſe of that 
time, the ports of France were fille 
with the veſſels of the United States. 
Very many of them ſailed under con- 
tracts made for the government itte, 
by its miniſter in Philadelphia. No 
one of them poſſeſſed a role d'equip- 
ge: no one of them was conhdered, 
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on that account, as being liable to 
condemnation. Indeed, in ſome in- 
ſtances, veſſels have been captured, 
and diſcharged, although this paper 
was not among thoſe belonging to 
the ſhip. 

Such a long courſe of practice ap- 
pears to have evidenced, unequivo. 
cally, the ſenſe of France on this 
fubject. 

It is too apparent to be queſtion. 
ed, for a moment, that, on the part 
of the United States, no ſuſpicion 
had ever been entertained, that ſuch 
a paper could have been required, A 
role d'equipage could have been ob- 
tained with as much facility, as that 
paſſport for which the treaty ſtipu- 
lates. Could it have been imagined, 
that American veſſels incurred the 
poſſible hazard of being retarded on- 
ly one day in a voyage, for want of 
ſuch paper, it would in every inſtance 
have been ſupplied. No veſſel would 
have ſailed without it. 

Your own mind, citizen miniſter, 
will ſuggeſt to you, with irreſiſtible 
force, the extreme hardſhip of thus 
putting a new conſtruction on a long- 
exiſting contract, or of giving a new 
and unexpected extenſion to ancient 
municipal regulations, and of con- 
demning thereby veſſels taken on the 
high ſeas, for want of a piper not 
known to be required, when they 
ſailed out of port. If a role d'equip- 
age was really conſidered by France 
as neceſſary evidence of any fact, the 
eſtabliſhment of which was deemed 
eſſential, common uſage, and thoſe 
plain principles of juſtice which all 
nations ſhould reſpect, indiſpentably 
require, that the regulation ſhould 
firit be made known to a neutral and 
friently nation, by other means than 
by the capture an{ confilcation of its 
property. If this meature had benn 
announced to the government of the 
United States, beiore it hid bean put 
in practice, and American veſſels had 
ſul-d without ea role Vequipages they 
woull have taken upon themielves 
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yered with peaceful merchantmen, 
purſuing a juſt and lawful commerce, 
to bring into ſudden operation a mea- 
ſure which had never before been ap- 
plied to them, which had for fo many 
years flept unheard of, and, by the 
force of this regulation, to confiſ- 
cate unzuarded property, which had 
been truſted to the ſeas under the 
faith of ſolemn and exiſting treaties, 
and without a conjeckure that this, 
more than any other formula, would 
have been required, is to impoſe on 
unoffending individuals a ruin; from 
which no wiſe precautions, no human 
fort ſight, could poſſibly have protect- 
ed them. 

On this ſubject, then, the under- 
ſigned appeal, with confidence, to the 
juſtice and equity of the French gov- 
ernment. 

But could it be conceded, for a 
moment, that the executive directo- 
ry might rightfully modify the treaty 
of France with the United States, 
by that of the United States with 
Britain, and might rightfully require 
a role a"'equipag*s in order to eſtabliſh 
the neutrality of a veſſel, for want of 
which the veil] might be confiſcat- 
ed; yet the cargo, being proved to 
be neutral, ought to be ſafe. 

According to the law of nations, 
the gods of an enemv, found on 
board the ſhip of a friend, are liable 
to capture; and the woods of a friend, 
found on board the hip of an enemy, 
are fate, The United States and 
Fran-e have conſented to change this 
rule, as between themſelves. They 
have acreed, that the goods of an 
enemy, found on board the veſſels of 
either party, ſhall be ſafe ; and that 
the goods of either, found on board 
the veſſel of an enemy, ſhall be li- 
able to capture. The one part of 
this rule is in conſeguence of and 
depe dent on the other. The one 
part cannot, on any principle of jul- 
tice, be abandoned, while the other 
is maintamed, | 

In their treaty with England, the 
United States reta n unchanged the 
principle of the law of nations. It 


France modifies her treaty, in this re- 
ſpe, by that of England, ſhe ought 
to take the principle entire If, in 
conformity to the treaty between the 
United States and England, France 
claims the right of taking enemies” 
property, found on board an Ameri- 
can ſhip; then, in conformity with 
that treaty alſo, France ought to 
ſpare American property, found on 
board an enemy's ſhip. If, there- 
fore, this extraordinary poſition could 
be maintained, that an American 
ſhip, without a role d'equipage, be- 
comes the ſhip of an enemy, ſtill the 
cargo, being proved to be the pro- 
perty of a friend, ought, on the prin- 
ciple of modifying the treaty be- 
tween the two nations by that with 
England, to have been reſtored to 
the owners. 


The reſult of theſe regulations has 


been, the moſt extenſive and univer- 
ſal devaſtation of the American com- 
merce. Not only veſſels bound to 
and from the enemies of France, but 
veſſels bound to and from her allies, 


and to and from her own ports, have 


been ſeized and confiſcated. 

The inevitable conſequence has 
been, that direct commerce between 
the two nations is almoſt annihilat- 
ed; and that the property of Ame- 
rican citizens has keen taken to a 
much larger amount, than would 
have been poſſible in a ſtate of actu- 
al war. 

Yet the government of the Unit- 
ed States, wiſhing, if it be poſſible, 
to avoid even deſenſive meaſures, has 
tought afſiduotly and unremittingly, 
though hitherto without ſucceſs, for 
ſuch peaceful and amicable explana- 
tions as might do away exiſting ani- 
moſities, and reſtore between the two 
1epublics that harmony which it fo 
truly deſires. 

America has accuſtomed herſelf to 
perccive in France only the ally and 
the friend, Conſulting the feelings 
of ber own boſom, the has believed, 
that, between republics, an elevated 
and refined iriena{tup could exiſt, 
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of maintaining, for each other, a re- 
al and permanent affection, If this 
pleaſing theory, erected with ſo much 
care and viewed with ſo much delight. 
has been impaired by experience; yet 
the hope continues to be cheriſhed, 
that this circumſtance does not neceſ- 
farily involve the oppoſite extreme. 
It is believed, that there exiſts no 
ſufficient cauſe for ſolid and perma- 
nent enmity between France and the 
United States; but that, on the con- 
trary, the intereſts of both would be 
promoted by that friendly intercourſe, 
which a reciprocal obſervance of the 
great and immutable principles of 
Juſtice would certainly eſtabliſh, and 
can alone preſerve. Under this im- 
preſſion, America reſiſts the opinion, 
that the preſent ſtate of things has 
grown out of a digeſted ſyſteni to 
which France deſigns to adhere. She 
wiſhes, and ſhe endeavours to per- 
ſuade herſelf, that temporary cauſes, 
which too often produce effects a 
ſound and juſt policy mult reprobate, 
connected with a miſconſtruction of 
the conduct of her government, as 
well as of the motives on which it has 
ated, may have occaſioned thoſe ve- 
ry ſerious aggreſſions, of which the 
complains, She recedes, therefore, 
even under the preſſure of theſe ag- 
greſſions, owly and with difficulty 
from the attachments ſhe has formed. 


So intertwined with every ligament 


of her heart have been the chords of 
affection which bound her to France, 
that only repeated and continued acts 
of hoſtility can tear them aſunder. 
The government of the United 
States, therefore, {till ſearches the 
means of terminating peacefully, and 
in a manner which ought to be mu- 
tually ſatisfactory, the calamities of 
the moment, and of averting the 
ſtill greater calamities which may be 
reſerved for the future, Not even 


the diſcouraging and unuſual events 
which had preceded the preſent ef- 
fort to negotiate, could deter that 
government from repeating its endea- 
vours for the preſervation of amity 
and peace. 


Three citizens of the 


United States have been deputed, ag 
envoys extraordinary and miniſters 
plenipotentiary to the French repub- 
lic. "Their inſtructions authorize and 
direct them to review the exiſting 
treaties between the two nations; 
and to remove, by all proper means, 
the inequalities which have grown 
out of the ſtipulations of thoſe trea- 
ties, in conſequence of the refuſal of 
England to love the principles they 
contain. They are alſo directed to 
give fair and complete explanations 
of the conduct of the government 
they repreſent; to ſtate fully and tru- 
ly the heavy injuries which their fel- 
low- citizens have ſuſtained ; and to 
aſk, from the equity of a great and 
magnanimous republic, that compen- 
ſation for thoſe juries, which, we 
flatter ourſelves, their juſtice will not 
refuſe, and their liberal policy will 
not heſitate to give. 

Bringing with them the temper of 
their government and country. ſearch- 
ing only for the means of effectin 
the objects of their miſſion, they have 
permitted no perfonal conſiderations 
to influence their conduct ; but have 
waited, under circumſtances beyond 
meaſure embarraſling and unpleaſant, 
with that reſpect which the Ameri- 
can government has fo uniformly 
paid to that of France, for permiſſi- 
on to lay before you, citizen miniſ- 
ter, theſe important communications 
with which they have been charged. 

Percicving no probability of being 
allowed to enter, in the uſual forms, 
on thoſe diſcuſſions which might tend 
to reſtore harmony between the two 
republics, they have deemed it molt 
adviſable, even under the circum- 
ſtances of informality which attend 
the meaſure, to addreſs to your gov- 
ernment, through you, this candid 
review of the conduQ, and this true 
repreſentation of the ſentiments and 
wilhes of the government of the U- 
nited States. They pray that it may 
be received in the temper with which 
it is written, and conſidered as an 
additional effort, growing out of a 
diſpoſition common to the govern- 
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ment and of America, to cul- 
tivate and reſtore, if it be poſſible, 
harmony between the two republics, 
If, citizen miniſter, there remains a 
hope that theſe deſirable objects can 
be effected by any means which the 
United States have authorized, the 
underſigned will ſtill ſolicit and will 
ſtill reſpe&fully attend the develope- 

ment of thoſe means. 
| If, on the contrary, no ſuch hope 
remains, they have only to pray that 
their return to their own country may 
be facilitated : And they will leave 
France with the moſt deep-felt re- 
gret, that neither the real and fin- 
cere friendſhip, which the govern- 
ment of the United States has fo 
uniformly and unequivocally diſplay- 
ed for this great republic, nor its 
continued efforts to demonſtrate the 
purity of its conduct and intentions, 
can protect its citizens, or preſerve 
them from the calamities which they 
have ſought, by a juſt and upright 
condyct, to avert. 

The underſigned pray you, citi- 
zen miniſter, to accept the aſſuranc- 
es of their perfect reſpect and conſi- 
deration. 

(Signed) 
C. C. PixckxEvY, 
J. MARSHALL, 


E. GERRY. 


Paris, Jan. 27, 1798, in the 22d 
year of American independence. 


| Translated Extract from the Bulle- 
tin des Lois, No. 178, printed at 
Paris, and enclosed with the Qua- 


druplicate of the Envoys' Letter, 
No. 6. 


Law, relative to Veſſels laden with 
Engliſh Merchandize, of the 29th 
Nivoſe, 6th Year [18th January, 
1796.] 

THE council of ancients, adopt- 
Ing the reaſons for the declaration of 
urgency, which precedes the reſolu- 
tion herein after contained, approves 
the act of urgency. 

Here follows the tenor of the de- 
claration of ur genen, and of the reſo- 


A aa 


lution of the 22d Nivoſe [11th Jan. 
1798.] 

The council of five hundred, after 
having heard the report of a ſpecial 
committee upon the meſſage of the 
executive directory of the 15th Ni- 
voſe [4th January] relative to Eng- 
Iſh merchandize ; 

Conſidering, that the intereſt of 
the republic demands the moſt prompt 
meaſures againſt all veſſels whichmay 
be loaded therewith ; 

Declares, that there is urgency. 

The council, after having declared 
the urgency, reſolves as follows : 

ARTICLE I. 

The character of veſſels, relative 
to their quality of neuter or enemy, 
ſhall be determined by their cargo; 
in conſequence, every veſſel found 
at ſea, loaded, in whole or in part, 
with merchandize the production of 
England or of her poſſeſſions, ſhall 
be declared good prize, whoever the 
owner of theſe goods or merchandize 
may be. 

ARTICLE 2. 

Every foreign veſſel, which, in the 
courſe of her voyage, ſhall have en- 
tered into an Engliſh port, ſhall not 
be admitted into a port of the French 
republic, except in caſe of neceſlity ; 
in which caſe ſhe ſhall be bound to 
depart from the ſaid port, as ſoon as 
the cauſes of her entry ſhall have 
ceaſed. 

ARTICLE 2. 

The preſent reſolution ſhall be 

printed, 


(Signed) 
BouLay (of la Meurthe) Pref. 
GUILLEMARDET, IVE 
ROEMERS ” 
7 


After a ſecond reading, the coun- 
cil of ancients approves the above re- 
folution. The 29th of Nivole, 6th 
year of the French republic [18th 
January, 1798.] | 
(Signed) 

MaRRAGOxN, Preſident. 

Fr. LAVAEUx, 

KAUFFMANN, 

MEenvuar, 

MExic, 


Sec's. 
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The executive directory orders, 
that the above law ſhall be printed, 
executed, and that it ſhall be ſealed 
with the ſeal of the republic. 

Doxk at the national palace of 
the executive directory, the 
29th Nivoſe, ſixth year of the 
French republic, one and indi- 
viſible. [18th January, 1798.] 

For a true copy : 

(Signed) 
P. BaRRAS, Prefident. 
By the executive directory, 
The Secretary-General, LAGAR DE. 

And ſealed with the ſeal of the 

republic. 


Message from the President to Con- 
gress. 


Gentlemen of tbe Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Repre- 
sentativcs. 


I NOW tranſmit to both houſes. 
the communications from our envoys 
at Paris, received ſince the laſt, which 
have been preſented by me to con- 
greſs. 
JOHN ADAMS. 
United States, June 5, 1798. 


(No. 7.) 
Paris, March q, 1798. 
Deer Sir, 

AGREEABLY to what we re- 
preſented to you in our No. 6. we 
prepared a letter to the miniſter of 
forcign affairs, on the ſubje& of the 
late law authorizing the capture of 
neutral veſſels, on board of which 
any producticns of Great Britain or 
its poſſeſhons ſhould be laden; ſhow- 
ing how incompatible ſuch law was 
with the rights of neutral nations, 
and the treaty between France and 
America; its direct tendency to de- 
ſtroy the remaining commerce of our 
country; and the particular hardfliips 
to which it would ſubject the agri- 
cultural as well as commercial inter- 
eſts of our countrymen, from the pe- 
culiar ſituation of the United States. 
We added, that, under exiſting cir- 
cumſtances, we cculd no longer reliſt 
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the conviction, that the demands of 
France rendered it entirely impracti- 
cable to effect the objects of our miſ. 
ſion ; and that, not being permanent 
miniſters, but envoys extraordinary, 
with full power for particular pur. 
poſes, we deemed it improper to re- 
main longer in France, after the im- 
poſſibility of «effecting thoſe purpoſes 
had been demonftrated. Before, how- 
ever, we took this meaſure, and ex- 
plicitly demanded our paſſports, we 
deemed it expeient to deſire major 
Rutledge to call on mr. Talleyrand, 
on the 19th ultimo, to know if he 
had any communication to make to 
us in conſequence of our letter, dat- 
ed the 17th and delivered the 31ſt 
of January. To this mr. Talleyrand 
repiied, that he had no anſwer to 
make, as the directory had not taken 
any order on the ſubject; and when 
they did, he would inform us of it. 
Still bcing anxious to hear explicitly 
from mr. Tallevrand himſelf, before 
we ſent our final letter, whether there 


were no means, within our 2 
e 


of accommodating our differences 
with France, on juſt and reaſonable 
grounds ; we wrote to him on the 
27th of February, ſoliciting a per- 
ſonal interview on the ſubject of 
our miffion : he appointed the 2d of 
March following. You will find in 
the exhibit A, herewith encloſed, 
what paſſed on that occaſion, On 
the 4th inſtant, we requeſted another 
interview. We have detailed, in the 
latter part of the ſame exhibit, for 
your information, the ſubſtance of 
that converſation” From thele aC- 
counts, you may obſerve, that the 
views of France with regard to us, 
are not ellentially changed, ſince our 
communications with its unofficia! 


- agents in October Taft. 


Ve have the honour to be, 
With great retpect, 
Your moſt obedient 
Humble forvants, 
C. C. PINCKNET, 
„ MARSHALL) 
Z. CI RRV. 
Col. Pickering, Sec'y of S ate. 


(A.) 
March the 2d. 

At three o'clock we waited on mr. 
Talleyrand, and were almoſt imme- 
diately introduced to him. General 
Pinckney commenced the converſa- 
tion by ſaying, that our government 
and. ourſelves were extremely anx- 
ious to remove the ſubſiſting dift-r- 
ence between the two republics ; that 
we had received many propoſitions 
through mr. V. to which we had 
found it impracticable to accede; and 
that we had now waited on him for 
the purpoſe of enquiring, whether 
other means might not be deviſed, 
which would effect ſo deſirable an 
object. The miniſter replied, that, 
without doubt, the direQory wiſhed 
very 1 on our arrival to ſee 
a ſolid friendſhip eſtabliſhed between 
France and the United States, and 
had manifeſted this diſpoſition by the 
readineſs with which orders for our 
paſſports were given. That the di- 
rectory had been extremely wounded 
by the laſt ſpeech of general Wuth- 
ington, made to congreſs when about 
to quit the office of preſident of the 
United States ; and by the firſt and 
laſt ſpeech of mr. Adams. That ex- 
planations of theſe ſpeeches were ex- 
_— and required of us. General 
 nckney expreſſed his ſurpriſe, that 
the ſpeech of general Waſhington 


was complained of; and ſaid this 


was a new complaint. Mr. Talley- 
rand merely obſerved, that the di- 
rectory was woundled at it; and pro- 
ceeded. He aid, that the original 
favourable diſpoſition of the direc- 
tory had been a good deal altered, 
| by the coldneſs and diſtance which 
we had obſerved. That, inſtead of 
ſeeing him often, and endeavouring 
to remove the obſtacles to a mutual 
approach, we had not once waited 
on him. General Pinckney obſerv- 
ed, that, when we delivered him our 
letters of credence, he informed us, 
| that the directory in a few days would 
decide concerning us; and that when 
the deciſion was made he would com- 
Municate it to us. That this had for 
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ſome time ſuſpended any procedurs 
on our part. He anſwered, that this 
related only to our public character, 
and not to private viſits. General 
Pinckney ſaid, that, on an application 
made by his ſecratary for a paſſport 
for an American under his care, he 
was told, that he muſt apply to the 
office of police; for that America 
had no miniſter in France, fince the 
recall of mr. Monroe. The miniſter 
ſaid, that was very true; and then 
proceeded to ſay, that the Directory 
felt itſelf wounded by the different 
ſpeeches of mr. Waſhington and mr. 
Adams, which he had ſtated, and 
would require ſome proof, on the part 
of the United States, of a friendly 
diſpoſition, previous to a treaty with 
us. He then ſaid, that we ought to 


ſearch for and propoſe ſome means 
which might {furniſh this proof; that, 


if we were diſpoſed to furniſh it, 
there could be no difficulty in find- 
ing it; and he alluded, very intelli- 
gibly, to a loan. He ſaid, he had 
ſeveral conferences with mr. Gerry 
on this ſubject, who had always an- 


ſwered, that we had no power. Mr. 


Gerry ſaid, that he had ſtated other 
objections, that he had particularly 
urged, that it would involve us in a 
war with Great Britain, He made 
no reply: and general Pinckney ob- 
ſerved, that a loan had repeatedly 
been ſuggeſted to us ; but that we 
had uniformly anſwered, that it ex- 
ceeded our powers. Mr. Talleyrand 
replied, that perſons at ſuch a diſ- 
tance as we were irom onr govern- 
ment, and poſſeſſed as we were of 
the public confidence, muſt often uſe 
their diſcretion, and exceed their 
powers for the publig good, That 
there was a material difference be- 


tween acting when inſtructions were 


filent, and doing what was purticu- 
larly forbidden; that if indeed a loan 
was politively forbidden, we might 


conſider ourſelves as incapable of 
making one; but if, as he ſuppoſed 


was the cafe (he looked the queſtion) 
our inſtructions were only ſilent, that 
it muſt be referred to us to act, in a 
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caſe not provided for, according to 
the beſt of our judgment, for the 
public good; that, in almoſt all the 
treaties made during the revolution, 
the negotiators had exceeded their 
powers; although the government 

inting them was at no conſidera- 
ble diſtance. He particularized the 
treaty with Pruſſia, and ſeveral others. 
General Pinckney told him, that our 
powers did not extend to a loan, and 
perhaps might forbid it. The mi- 
niſter ſtill urged the difference be- 
tweenan expreſs prohibition and mere 
ſilence. He then proceeded to ſtate, 
that the principal objection, on the 
part of our government, to a loan, 
muſt be, that it would draw us out 
of the neutral ſituation in which we 
wiſhed to continue; that there were 
various means of evading this ; firſt, 
the ſecrecy of France, which might 
be relied on; and, ſecondly, means 
of diſguiſing the loan might be de- 
viſed, which would eſfectually pre- 
vent its being conſidered as an aid 
during the preſent war : that, if we 
were truly and ſincerely deſirous of 
effecting the thing, we ſhould expe- 
rience no difficulty in finding the 
means. He again ſtated a propoſi- 
tion of this ſort, on our part, as be- 
ing abſolutely neceſſary to prove, 
that the government was not about 
entering into a treaty with perſons 
of a temper hoſtile to it. Mr. Ger- 
ry, not well hearing mr. Talleyrand, 
who ſpoke Tow, aſked him to explain 
himſelf with reſpect to the propoſiti- 
on which he had alluded to, ſuppoſ- 
ing it to be a new one: and he an- 
ſwered, that one of them was ſecre- 
cy; but that there were, behdes, 
various ways which might eaſily be 
ſuggeſted ro cover the loan, as an 
immediate one, by limiting the time 
of advancing it to diſtant inſtalments, 
Mr. Gerry obſerved, that Dutri- 
mond had ſuggeſted that a loan was 
propoſed to be made, payable aftcr 
the war, and in ſupplies to St. Do- 


mingo. 


that that might be one of the means 
uſed ; and ſaid, that if we were only 


Mr. Talleyrand fagnified, 


ſincere in our wiſh, it would be eaſy 
to bring about the end. General 
Marſhall told mr. Talleyrand, that, 
if the miniſters of the United States 
had manifeſted any unwillingneſs to 
take all proper meaſures to reconcile 
the two republics, or any indiffer. 
ence on the ſubject, they had very 
badly repreſented the feelings and 
wiſhes of their government ; that 
the government of the United States 
was molt ſincerely deſirous of preſer- 
ving the friendſhip of France, and 
had, in his opinion, unequivocally 
manifeſted that deſire, by having de- 
puted us under the extraordinary 
circumſtances attending our miſſion, 
and by having ſo long patiently borne 
the immenſe loſs of property which 
had been ſuſtained ; that we had en- 
deavoured, according to the beſt of 
our judgment, to repreſent, truly, 
this diſpoſition of our government; 
but that we underſtood, that France 
would conſider nothing as an evi- 
dence of friendſhip, but an a& which 
would tranſcend and violate our pow- 
ers, and at the ſame time operate the 
moſt ſerious injury to our country 
that neutrality, in the preſent war, 
was of the laſt importance to the U- 
nited States, and they had reſolved 
faithfully to maintain it; that they 
had committed no act, voluntarily, 
which was a breach of it; and could 
do nothing, in ſecret, which, if 
known, would juſtly arrange them 
among the belligerent powers; that, 


in the preſent ſtate of things, if A- 


merica was actually leagued with 
France in the war, ſhe would only 
be required to furniſh money ; that 
we had neither ſhips of war or men 
to be employecl in it, and could con- 
ſequently, as a belli»crent power, on- 
ly be aſked for money ; that, there- 
fore, to furniſh money, was, in fact, 
to make war; which we could by no 
means conſent to do; and which 
would abſolutely tranſcend our pou- 


ers; being an act altogether without 


the view and contemplation of our 
government, when our ri hon was 
decided on: that, with respect 83 


ſupplies to St. Domingo, no doubt 
could be entertained that our mer- 
chants would furniſh them very abun- 
dantly, if France would permit the 
commerce; and a loan, really paya- 
ble after the cloſe of the war, might 
then be negotiated, Mr. Talleyrand 
in marked the diſtinction between 
filence of inſtructions and an expreſs 
prohibition 3 and again inſiſted on 
the neceſſity of our proving, by ſome 
means which we muſt offer, our 
friendſhip for the republic. He ſaid, 
he muſt exact from us, on the part of 
his government, ſome propoſition of 
this ſort ; that, to prove our friend- 
ſhip, there muſt be ſome immediate 
aid, or ſomething which might avail 
them ; that the principles of recipro- 
city would require it. General Pinck- 
ney and general Marſhall underſtood 
him, by this expreſſion, to allude to 
the loan formerly made by France to 
the United States. Mr. Gerry, at 
the time, thought he alluded to the 
treaty to be made; and ſaid, all trea- 
ties ſhould be founded in reciprocity : 
and then aſked him, whether a loan 
was the ultimatum of this govern- 
ment. Mr. Talleyrand did not give 
a direct anſwer to the queſtion : he 
faid, as he was underſtood, that the 
government inſiſted on ſome act 
which would demonſtrate our friend- 
ly diſpah tion towards, and our good 
withes for the republic; this once 
done, he ſaid, the adjuſtment of com- 
plaints would be eaſy; that would be 
matter of enquiry ; and, if France 
had done us wrong, it would be re- 
paired, But that, if this was refuſ- 
ed, it would increaſe the diſtance and 
colinets between the two republics. 
The converſation continued in this 
ſtyle until four o'clock, when we took 
our l-ive, and agreed to meet in the 
eVeniiis 
In the courſe of it, and in reply 
to ſome obſervations of mr. Tall-y- 


rand, re ſpæcting the prohfs of friend 
hn requiret by Frunce, general 
Pinckney obſerve, that our being 
here was a mark of the friendly dif- 


polition of our ernennt; and that, 
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while we were here, the government 
had paſſed a decree for ſeizing neut- 
ral veſſels, having on board any arti- 
cle coming out of England; which, 
in its operation, would ſubject to 
capture all our property on the oce- 
an. Mr. Talleyrand replied, that 
this was not particular to us; but 
was common to all the neutral pow- 
ers. At another time, in anſwer to 
his demand of ſome mark of our 
friendſhip, general Marſhall obſerv- 
ed, that we conſidered the mutual 
intereſts of the two nations as re- 
quiring peace and friendſhip ; and 
we relied on finding ſufficient mo- 
tives in the intereſt of France, to 
preſerve that friendſhip-; without 
forcing us to an act which tran- 
ſcended our powers, and would be 
ſo injurious to our country, As we 
were taking our leave, mr. Talley- 
rand again noticed our not viſiting 
him, and ſaid, that he conceived our 
not having had an audience from the 
directory ought not to have prevent- 
ed it. General Marſhall told him, 
that our ſeeing the directory, or not, 
was an object of no fort of concern 
to us; that we were perfectly indif- 
ferent with regard to it; but that 
we conceived, that, until our public 
character was in ſome degree recog- 
nized, and we were treated as the 
miniſters and repreſentatives of our 
government, we could not take upon 
ourſelves to act as miniſters 3 be- 
cauſe, by doing ſo, we might ſubject 
ourſelves to ſome injurious circum- 
ſtance to which we coul:l not ſubmit. 
He ſaid that was very true; but that 
we might ſee him as private individu- 
als; and diſcuſs the objects of differ- 
ence between us. 

We requeſted of mr. Talleyrand 
another interview, at fuch hour as 
might be convenient to him, on the 
6th inſtant. He anſwered, that he 
would receive us at half paſt eleven ; 
at which hour we attended him. 

Immediately after our arrival at 
his office, we were introduced to the 
miniſter ; and general Pinckney ſtat- 
cd, that we had conſidered with the 
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moſt ſerious attention, the converſa- 
tion we had had the honour of hold- 
ing with him a few days paſt ; that 


EIS he had ſuggeſted, 
to us to be ſubſtantially 
the ſame with thoſe which had been 

by mr. V. and alſo 


colleagues; that we conſidered it as 
a propoſition, that the United States 
ſhould furniſh aid to France, to be 
uſed during the preſent war : that, 
though it was unuſual to diſcloſe in- 
ſtructions; yet we would declare to 
him, that, in addition to its being a 
meaſure amounting to a declaration 
of war againſt Great Britain, we were 
expreſsly forbidden, by our inſtructi- 
ons, to take ſuch a ſtep. 

The miniſter ſaid, in the tone of a 
queſtion, he ſuppoſed our inſtructi- 
ons were, to do nothing which would 
amount to a departure from our neu- 
trality. 

General Pinckney ſaid, that we 
were ſo inſtructed, and that they 
were ſtill more particular. Mr. Tal- 

then proceeded to argue, 

that it would be no departure from 
neutrality, to ſtipulate a loan pay- 
able after the war: and ſpoke of it 
clearly as admitting of application to 
unmediate uſe. He ſaid a good deal 
of the ſecrecy with which the tranſ- 
action might be clothed ; and ob- 
ſerved further, that a loan, payable 
after the war, would be a proof of 
our faithful obſervance of the duties 
of neutrality; ſince it would be con- 
fidered as proving, that we had re- 
pany propoſitions for an immediate 
General Marſhall replied, that 

we thought differently ; that, in our 
opinion, any act, on the part of the 
American government, on which one 
of the belligerent powers could raiſe 
money for immediate uſe, would be 
furniſhing aid to that power, and 
would be taking part in the war. 
It would be, in fact, to take the 
only part which, in the exiſting ſtate 
of things, America could take. This 
was our deliberate opinion ; and, in 


Pinckney and mr. Gerry 


* 
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addition to it, we conſidered our 
inſtructions as concluſive on this 
He obſerved, that we had claims 
on the French government, for pro- 
perty taken from American citizens, 
Some of thoſe claims were probably 
He aſked, if they were acknow- 

by France, whether we could 

not give a credit as to the payment 
ſay, for two years. We anſwered, 
that we could. He then inliſted, 
that it was preciſely the ſame thing; 
that, by ſuch an act, we ſhould con- 
ſent to leave in the hands of France, 
funds to which our citizens were en- 
titled, and which might be uſed in 
the proſecution of the war. General 
Pinckney ſaid there was a difference 
between the caſes ; that ſuch prizes 
were now actually in the power of 
the French, without our conſent ; 
we could not prevent it, or get them 
out: but the granting or not grant- 
ing a loan was in our own power. 
He repeated his obſervation ; and 
general Marſhall ſaid, that the pro- 
perty, for which money was due to 
American citizens from the French 
government, was taken into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of that government, without 
any co-operation on the part of the 
United States. No act of any fort 
was performed by our government, 
which in any degree contributed to 
place thoſe funds in the hands of 
France; nor was there any conſent 
towards it: But, in the caſe propoſ- 
ed, the act would be the act of the 
government; the government would 
itſelf place funds in the hands of 
France, and thereby furniſh means 
which might be employed in the 
proſecution of the war. This was 
the diſtinction between the caſes ; 
and, in a queſtion of neutrality, it 
appeared to us to be all-important. 
The miniſter then proceeded to ſtate 
the caſe of our aſſuming the debt of 
our citizens, and of paying the mo- 
ney in that manner : But general 
told him, 
we were poſitively forbidden to aſ- 
ſume the debt to our own citizens, 


even if we were to pay the 
to them. He ſeemed ſur- 
ized at this. General Pinckney 
obſerved, that, contrary to uſage, we 
had deemed it proper, in the exiſting 
ſtate of things, to ſtate candidly our 
powers to him, that he might know, 
certainly, that we could not ſecretly, 
or under any diſguiſe whatever, make 
a loan which might be uſed during 
the war. Mr. Talleyrand ſaid, he 
muſt reſume his poſition, that there 
was a difference, which he muſt in- 
fiſt upon, between a loan payable 
immediately, and a loan payable in 
future; and he ſtill infiſted there 
was no difference between a loan 
payable in future, and a credit for 
the money which might be due to 
our citizens. Mr. Gerry obſerved, 
that his colleagues had juſtly ſtated 
the diſtinction between the debt 
which will be due to the citizens of 
the United States from France, in 
eaſe of her recognizing the claims 
which we ſhall make in their behalf, 
and a debt which might ariſe from a 
' loan by the government of the Unit- 
ed States to that of France, during 
the war. The one is the reſult of 
an arreſt of their property, without 
their conſent : the other would be a 
voluntary a& of the government of 
the United States, and a breach of 
their neutrality. There is an addi- 
tional objection to the latter: if the 
United States ſhould make ſuch a 
loan, it would give too much reaſon 
to ſuppoſe that their government had 
conſented, in a colluſive manner, to 
the capture of the veſſels of their 
eitizens, and had thus been furnith- 
ing France with ſupplies to carry on 
the war. Our inſtructions are ex- 
preſs, not to ſtipulate for any aids 
to France, either directly or indi- 
rectly, during the war. With re- 
ſpect to a ſecret ſtipulation, a loan 
cannot be made without an act of 
the legiſlature, But, if the execut- 
Ive were adequate to it, we have 
had an inſtance of an injunction of 
ſecrecy on members of the ſcnate, 
en an important ſubject, which one 
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of the members t himſelf war- 
ranted in publiſhing in the newſpa- 
__y and of frequent inſtances of 
rets which have otherwiſe eſcap- 
ed : ſecrecy, in this inſtance, might 
therefore be conſidered, if the mea- 
ſure was in itſelf admiſſible, as being 
impracticable. General Marſhall ob- 
ſerved, that we had conſidered the 
ſubject with great ſolicitude, and 
were decidedly of opinion, that we 
could not, under any form, make a 
loan which could be uſed during 
the war; that we could not tell 
what our government would do, if 
on the ſpot; but were 
clear, that, without additional or- 
ders, we could not do what France 
requeſted, Mr. _ obſerved, that 
the government nation of the 
United States, as well as ourſelves, 
were earneſtly ſolicitous to reſtore 
friendſhip between the two repub- 
lics ; that, as general Marſhall had 
ſtated, we could not ſay what our 
government would do, if on the ſpot: 
But, if this propefition met the wiſh- 
es of the government of France, 
general Marſhall and himſelf had 
agreed immediately to embark for 
the United States, and lay before 
our government the exiſting ſtate of 
things here, as it reſpected our na- 
tion, to enable them to determine 
whether any, and what other mea- 
ſures, on their part, were neceſſary. 
Mr. Talleyrand made no obſervati- 
on on this propoſition : but enquired 
whether we expected ſoon to receive 
orders. Mr. Gerry mentioned an 
anſwer he had received to a letter 
ſent by him in November; and Ge- 
neral Marſhall ſtated, that our firſt 
diſpatches were ſent on board two 
veſſels at Amſterdam, on the 28th of 
November ; from which mr. Talley- 
rand could form as juſt an idea as 


we could, when an anſwer might be 


expected : but he did not think it 
probable one would arrive before a 
month to come. Generat Marſhall 


told him, we knew that our govern- 


ment had not received our diſpatch- 
es on the 8th of January; aud we 
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could not tell when they might be 
received. He aſked whether our 
intelligence came through England. 
General Marſhall anſwered that it 
did not; and general Pinckney ſaid, 
that American papers, as late as 
* 8th of January, mentioned the 
act. 

There was ſome converſation about 
the time when theſe inſtructions might 
be expected; and general Marthall 
ſaggeſicd a doubt whether our gov- 
ernment might givè any inſtructions. 
He aſked, with ſome ſurprize, whe- 
ther we had not written for inſtructi- 
ons: and we an{wered, that we had 
not; and mr. Gerry ſaid that we had 
ſtated facts to our government, and 
conceived that nothing more was ne- 
ceſſary. General Pinckney obſerved, 
that the government, knowing the 
facts, would do what was proper; 
and that our applying or not apply- 
ing for inſtructions would not alter 
their conduct. Mr. Talleyrand then 
enquired whether we had not ſent 
any one to the United States. Gen- 
eral Pinckney ſaid no: and mr. Ger- 
ry added, that ſoon after our arrival 
we had made propoſitions to ſend one 
of our number, which were not ac- 
cepted. And general Marſhall fur- 
ther added, that thoſe who had com- 
municated with us, had told ns we 
ſhould be ordered out of France im- 
mediately ; and we had ſuppoſed that 
we ſhould be ordered out before our 
letters could reach the government. 
Mr. Gerry then 'obſerved, that the 

vernment of France muſt judge 
for itſelf; but that it appeared to 
him, that a treaty on liberal princi- 
ples, ſuch as thoſe on which the 
treaty of commerce between the two 
nations was firſt eſtabliſhed, would 
be infinitely more advantageous to 
France, than the trifling advantages 
ſhe could derive from a loan. Such 
a treaty would produce a friendſhip 
and attachment on the part of the 
United States to France, which 
would be ſolid and permanent, and 


produce benefits far ſuperior to thoſe 


of a loan, if we had powers to make 


it. To this obſervation mr. Tal. 
leyrand made no reply. We parted 
without any ſentiment delivered 
the miniſter, on the ſubje& of our 
going home to conſult our govern- 
ment. 

As we were taking our leave of 
mr. Talleyrand, we told him that 
two of us would return immediately, 
to receive the inſtructions of our 
vernment, if that would be agreeable 
to the directory: If it was not, we 
would wait ſome time, in the expe&- 
ation of receiving inſtructions. 


Message from the President to Con- 


ess. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Repre- 


gentatives, 


I NOW traſmit to congreſs the 
diſpatch, number 8, from our envoys 
extraordinary to the French republic, 
which was received at the ſecretary of 
ſtate's office, on "Thurſday, the 14th 
day of this month, | 

JOHN ADAMS. 

United States, June 18, 1798. 


(No. 8.) 
Paris, April 3, 1798. 
Dear Sir, | 
WE herewith tranſmit you the 
copy of a letter written to us by the 
miniſter of foreign affairs, dated the 
28th Ventoſe (March 18) and pur- 
porting to be an anſwer to our me- 
morial of the 17th of January. 
We alfo ſend you in this encloſure 
a copy of our reply, which has been 
preſented this morning. As ſoon as 
we certainly know what ſteps the 
French government mean to purſue, 
in conſequence of this reply, you ſhall 
be informed of them. 
We remain, 
With great reſpect and eſtcem, 
Your moſt obedient ſervants, 
C. C. P1INCKNEY, 
MaRSUALL, 
» GERRY. 
Colonel Pickering, Secretary 
of the United States. 


the { 


(TRANSLATION.] 


The Minister of Foreign Relations 
of the French Republic, 


To Messrs, CHARLES COTESWORTH 
Pracxnzer, J. MARSHALL, and 
E. GERRY, 


THE underſigned miniſter of fo- 
reign relations of the French repub- 
lic, has laid before the executive di- 
rectory, the memorial which the com- 
miſhoners and envoys extraordinary 
of the United States of America 
have tranſmitted to him, under the 
date of 28th Nivolc laſt [17th Jan- 
vary, 1798] ; and it is in execution 


of the intentions of the directory, 


which defires to convince the Unit- 
ed States of the true diſpoſitions 
which animate it with reſpect to 
them, that the underſigned commu- 
nicates, to the commiſſioners and 
envoys extraordinary, the following 
obſervations, 

The firſt thing which muſt excite 
attention, in the memorial of the 
commiſſioners and envoys extraordi- 
nary, is the method which they have 
thought proper to purſue, in the ex- 
poſition and in the diſcuſſion of the 
points which are in diſpute between 
the two ſtates. The executive di- 
rectory, animated with diſpoſitions 
the moſt conciltatory, and penetrated 
with the intereſts which ſhould draw 
the two nations together, as well as 
eager to concur in the well-known 
wiſh of the two people, to maintain 
a perfect intimecy; had reaſon to 
expect, that the Envoys would have 
brouglit, in the name of their gov- 
ernment, diſpoſitions entirely fimi- 
lar, and a temper previoully prepar- 
ed by the ſame views and the ſame 
deſires. What muſt be, after this, 
the ſurprize of the exc cutive direc- 
tory, when the underſigned render- 

it an account of a — in 
which the commiſſioners and envoys 
extraordinary, reverlin; the known 
order of facts, have aimed to pals 
over, as it were in ſilence, the juſt 
motives of comp] unt of the French 
government, ana to Glzulle the true 
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cauſe of the miſunderſtanding, which 
is prolonged between the two repub- 
lice! So that it would appear, from 
that expoſition, as partial as un- 
faithful, that the French republic 
bas no real grievance to ſubſtanti- 
ate, no legitimate reparation te de- 
mand; whilſt the United States 
ſhould alone have a right to com- 
plain, ſhould alone be entitled to 
claim ſat:sfa&ion. 
The defigns, which have induced 
a pr-ference of this ccurſe to every 
other, have not eſcaped the execut- 
ive directory; and it is as well from 
a juſt ſentiment of the dignity of the 
republic, whoſe intereſts are confided 
to it, as to provide eventually againſt 
the views, which may be contem- 
plated by ſuch conduct, that it has 
charged the underſigned to diſpel 
theſe empty appearances ; which, in- 
deed, cannot exiſt when facts ſhall 
be re-eſtabliſhed, and the true inten- 
tions of the directory ſhall be ſolemn- 
ly made to appear, in oppoſition to 
thoſe which can be attributed to it 


only gratuitouſly, and by taking ad- 


vantage of its ſilence. 

An incontsſtible truth, and one 
which has been entirely paſſed over 
in the memorial of the commiſſioners 
and envoys extraordinary, is, that 
the priority of grievances and com- 
plaints belonge to the French re- 
public; that theſe complaints and 
theſe grievances were as real as nu- 

aer ous, long before the United States 
kad the leaſt grounded claim to make, 
and conſequently before all the facts, 
en which the envoys reſt with ſo ma- 
ny details, had exiſted. 

Another truth, not leſs inconteſti- 
ble, is, that all the grievances which 
the commiſſioners and envoys extra- 
ordinary exhibit, wich the exceptions 
which the underſizned was reody to 
diſcuſs, are a neceTary conſequence 
of the meaſures which the prior con- 
du & of the United States had juſtifi- 
ed on the part of the French republic, 
and which its treaties with the faid 
United States authorized in certain 


B b b 


caſ:s, which it depcuded upon the 


„ 
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general government of the union to 
creat? or not to create, 

It would be foreign to the pur- 
pole, to enter into an enumeration 
of the complaints which the French 
government had room to make againit 
the federal government. fince the 
commencement of the war, excited 

againſt the French republic, by a 
— jealous of its protperity anc! 
its regenerition. Theſe details are 
contained in the numerous official 
communications, made at Phil del- 
phia by the miniſters of the rt pub- 
ic, and have been recapitulated by 
the predeceſfor of the underſigned, 
in a note adfdreTcd, under the date 
of 19th Ventoic, in the 4th vear, 
[gth March, 1796] to the miniſter 
plenipotentiary of the United States 
at Paris, and very particularly de- 
tailed in the official note of citizen 
Adet, dated at Plilacclplia, on the 
25th Brumaire, in the gth year, 
[1;th November, 1796]. Com- 
plaint was made in the above note 
of the incxecution of the treaties con- 
cluded in 1778, in the only clauſes in 
which France had fipuiated fome ad- 

vantaes, in return for the efforts 
which ihe enxared to make for the 
common bencit, and againſt tlie in- 
ſults offered to the dignity of the 
French remul:l:c, 

In fact, from the commencement 
of the war, the American tribunals 
have claimed the richt to take cogni- 
zance of the validity of prizes carried 
into the ports of the United States 
by French (ruiſers. It has reſulted 
from this bretentlon, contrary to the 
letter of the treaty of commeree of 
1778, that the property of citizens 
of the r. publir kas bein unjuſtly de- 
tained, and that French cruifing has 
been totally difcouraged in the Ame- 
Tican feas agnimit an enemy's. who re- 
vived the moſt barbarous laws of that 
mode of wirſare, to deſtroy and 1 
fulc the American commerce, even 
under the cx cs 01 the tearrial govern» 
mert., 


LS ; yo» : 4 i ® 
That government did not cone 


Itſelf to faveur the enemies of the 


French republic in a point fo eſſenti- 
al, a point on which, in truth, ſome 
abuſes might ariſe ; but which the 
French government manifeſted itſelf 
diſpoſed to prevent : it even went ſo 
far as to permit enemy's veflels, con- 
trary to the literal meaning of the 


above treaty, to put into the ports of 


the 1 aitel States, after having cap- 
tured the property or sbips be donging 
to French citizens. Soon after wards, 
a national corvette, at anchor in the 
port of Philadelphia“, was ſeized by 
order of the government ; and this 
arreſt was afterwards extended even 
to her commander. Inc American 
tribunals, in lib manner, arreſted the 
perſon of the ex-povernor of Guada. 

loupe, for acts of lis adminiſtrati- 


on; and it was neceſſiry that the 


executive directory ſhould threaten 
to make reprifals, to put this affair 
in the courle preſcribed by the law 
of nations. 

During the whole ſpace of time 
which has been juſt reviewed, the 
French government made fruit leſs 
citorts to induce the government of 
the United States, to procure for the 
agents of tlie republic, the legal 
meuns of carrying into effect the 
clauſes of the conſular convention of 
1788, which granted to our naviga- 
ton and commerce, privileges whole 
princ iple was conſecrated by the 
treaties of 1778; and nothing could 
tver be obtained, in this reſpect, 
but fruitleſs references to the tri- 
bunals. In general, all matters, 
which, with intentions ftincerely con- 
cthintory, mould have been terminat- 
ed by means of negotiation, were 
habity iy referred to the juc'cial 
authorities; and thele, whether they 
were or Were not tabjcct to a ſecret 
inAucnce, in the end, either de priv- 
ea tlie republic of right — up- 
on treaties, or modified their extceiſe 
a> lulted the fritem of the ING 


ent. 
Norx. 


— . * . if 8 E a 1 
Were 01 the (ans, 1 — — 
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Such was the true ſtate of things 
in the month of Auguſt, 1795, che 
period when the ratification of the 
treaty of amity, navigation, and com- 
merce, ſigned at London in the month 
of November preceding, between the 
United States and Great Britain, fil- 
led the meſure of the grievances of 
the ræpublic. 

What had been, until then, the 
conduc of the French government 
towards the United States? The 
underfigne.l, in order to contraſt it 
with that of the ſaid ſtates, will 
content himſelf with recalling tacts, 
which cannot however have been for- 
gotten. 

Occupied with the moſt preſſing 
cares in Europe, the republic did not 
direct her attention to the United 
States, but in order conſtantly to 
give them new proofs of the moſt 
lincere friendihip and intereſt ; and 
ſhe left it to ker agents, amicably to 
ditculs wich the federal government, 
the controverſies which have juit been 
ſketche-l, and which, had they been 
handled on both ſides in the true ſpi- 
rit of conciliation, could not have al- 
tered their good underſtanding to the 
p. eſent degree. The republic was 
hardly coultitnted, when a miniſter 
was fent to Plilalelphia, whoſe firſt 
at was to declare to the Unitec 
States, thut they would not be prefi- 
ed to ed ute the gefenfive clauſes of 
the treaty of alliance, although the 
circumſtinces, in the leaſt equivocal 
manner, exhivited the casus fudle- 
rig. Far from appreciating this con- 
duct, the American government re- 
ceived it as the acknowl-dginent of 
a right; and vt is in this tpirit allo, 
thar the cormilitoners and envoys 
extraordinary have met this queſti- 
on in the beginning of their memo- 
ridl. The miniſter of the republic 
at Fluladelphia, having given unra- 


nneis to the /Armerican government, 
8 PB + -— 3 2 - 
was really recatied, even with 
cumſt nces of tren rigaur. 
** . . . 
ſucce Ter carrie to the United Sr ites 
very dchrable reparation, s will as 
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declarations the moſt friendly and 
lincere. 

Nothing equals the ſpirit of con- 
cilintion, or rather of condeſcenſion, 
in which his inſtructions were drawn, 
relatively to all the points which cauſ- 
ed any uncaſineſs in the federal gov- 

rument. The citizen Adet again 
entorced, in the name of the nati- 
onal convention, thoſe expreſſions of 
good will; and that aſſembly itſelf 
received, with the effuſion of an 
unbounded confidence and ſecurity, 
the new miniſter, whom the preſi- 
dent of the United States ſent to ic, 
with the aparent intention of ſincere- 
ly corre{ponding with the diſpoſitions 
which the republic had not ceaſed to 
prof. 3. 

What might appear incredible is, 
that the republic, and her alliance, 
were ſacrificed at the moment when 
ſhe thus redoubled her regards for 
her ally; and that the correſponding 
demonſtrations of the federal gov- 
ermnent, had no other object, but to 
keep her, as welt as her government, 
in a falſe ſecurity. And yet it is 
now known, that, at this very peri- 
od, mr. Jay, who had been ſent to 
London, ſolely, as it was then faid, 
to neqotiate arrangements relative to 
the depre:lations committed upon the 
American commerce, by the cruiſers 
of Great Britain, ſigned a treaty of 
amity, navigation, and commerce, the 
negotluting and ſigning of which had 
been kept a profound ſecret at Paris, 
and at Philadelphia. This treaty 
ws avowed to our miniſter pleni— 
potentiary, only at the laſt extremi- 
ty; and it was communicated ro 
him, only for form's ſake, and after 
it had received the ratification of the 
ſenate, When the agents of the re- 
public complained of this mviterious 


conduc, they were anfwered by an 


* 


appeal to the independence of the 
LL N 5 5 ry _ 5 

United States, folemnly ſanctioned 
in the treaties of 1778 — {trims 
manner of conteitm a grevance, 
the reality of which was demon- 
rated Uy the diflimulation to which 
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recourſe was had—an inſidious ſub- 
ter fuge, which ſubſtitutes for the 
true point of the queſtion, a general 

inciple, which the republic cannot 
be ſuppoſed to diſpute ; and which 
deſtroys, by the aid of a ſophiſm, that 
intimate confidence, which ouzht to 
exiſt between two allies, and which, 
above all, ouzht to exiſt between 
the French republic and the United 
States. 

Tf it be difficult to find, in this 
conduct, what ought to expected 
from a friend, what muſt he thought 
of the treaty itſelf, and of its pro- 
viſions? This treaty is now known 
to all Europe; and the ſmall ma- 
py by which it paſſed the two 

ouſes, as well as the multitude of 
impoſi g wiſhes which were expreſſ- 
ed, by the nation, againſt ſuch an 
act, bear honourable teſtimony in fa- 
vour of the opinion which the French 
government has adopted concerning 
it. The underſigned will not repeat, 
with reſpect to this treaty, what his 
eceſſor has fail of it, in his note 
of the 19th Ventoſe, before cited, 
and in that of the 19th Meſſidor fol- 
lowing ; nor what the miniſter plent- 
potentiary of the republic at Phila- 
delphia hes ¶ t forth, at great length, 
in his official note of the 25th Bru- 
maire. He will content himſelf with 
obſerving, ſummarily, that, in this 
treaty, every thing havinz; been cal- 
culated to turn the neutrality of the 
United States to the diſadvantage 
of the French republic, and to the 
advantage of England; that the fe- 
deral government having in this a& 
made to Great Britain conceſiions, 
the moſt unheard of, the moſt incom- 
patible with the intereſts of th: Unit. 
ed States, the moſt derogatory to the 
the alliance which ſubſiſted between 
the ſaid ſtates and the French repub- 
lic; the latter was perfectly free, in 
order to avoid the inconveniences of 
the treaty of London, to avail rt It 
of the preſervative means with which 
the law of nuture, the law of nations, 
and prior treatics, lurnitned it. 


Such are the reaſons which have 


produced the decrees of the direQo. 


ry, of which the United States com. 
plain, as well as the conduct of its 
agents to the Weſt indices. All theſe 
meaſurts are founded on the 24 ar- 
tile of the treaty of 1778, which 
requires, that, in matters of naviga- 
tion and comm.rce, France ſhould 
always be, with r-ſpeQ to the U. 
nited States, on the footing of the 
moſt favoured nation. The execut. 
ive directory cannot be arraigned, 
if, from the execution of this ev-nt. 
ual clauſe, ſome inconveniences have 
reſulted to the American flag, Ag 
to the abuſes which may have ſprun 
from that principle, the Rats wow. 
again repeats, that he was ready to 
diſcuſs them in the moſt friendly 
manner. 

From this faithful expoſition of 
facts, which have progreſſiveiy led 
to the preſent miſunderſtanding be- 
tween the two ſtates, it reſults, as 
the underſigned has ſaid, in the be. 
ginning of this anſwer, that the pri- 
ority of grievances belongs to the 
French republic; and that ſuch of 
its meaſurcs as may have occaſioned 
the complaints of the United States, 
are, with ſome exceptions, the natu- 
ral conſequence of a ſtate of things, 
which it depended upon them to cre- 
ate or not create, 

If the underſigned ſhould termin- 
ate the expoſition of the grievances 
of the republic with the treaty of 
London, he would imperfectly fulfil 
his taſk, It is his duty to carry his 
views further, From the moment 
that the treaty in queſtion was put 
into execution, the government ot 
the United States ſecmed to think 
itſelf freed from the nveceſſity of 
keeping any meaſur:s with the re- 
public: notwithſtamlirg the reite- 
rated aſſurance which had been 21v- 
en to its miniſters, that the treaty 
wonl.', in no relpect, change the 
pre-exiſting ſtate of neutral. ty of thę 
United States, notice was given, m 
the courſe of the year 179%, to the 


French cruiſers, that they could no 
Jonger, as had been until then prac- 
tiſed, be permitted to ſell their priz- 
es in the ports of the United States. 
This deciſion was rendered by the 
federal court of juſtice, and found- 
ed upon the treaty concluded be- 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain. 

The newſpapers, known to be un- 
der the indirect controul of the cabi- 
net, have ſince the treaty redoubled 
the inveCtives and calumnies againſt 
the republic and againſt her princi- 
ples, her magiſtrates, and her envoys, 
Pamphlets, openly paid for by the mi- 
niſt-r of Great Britain, have re-pro- 
duced, in every form, thoſe inſults and 
calumnies, without a ſtate of things 
ſo ſcandalous having ever attracted 
the attention of the government, 
which might have repreſſed it, On 
the contrary, the government itſelf 
was intent upon encouraging this 
ſcandal, in its public acts. The exe- 
cutive directory has ſeen itſelf de- 
nounced, in a ſpeech delivered by the 
preſident in the courſe of the month 
of May 1. (O. S.) as endeavouring 
to propagate anarchy and diviſion 
within the United States. The new 
allies which the republic has acquire 
ed, and who are the [ſame that con- 

tributed to the in.lependence of the 
Americans, have been equally inſult- 
ed, in the offici:l corre{pond-ncies 
which have been made public, or in 
the newſpapers. In fine, one cannot 
help diſcovering, in the tone of the 
ipeech an'l of the publications which 
have been juſt pointed out, a latent 
enmity which only waits an opportu- 
nity to break out. 

Facts being thus cſtabl:ſhed, it is 
diſagreeable to be oblized to think 
that the inſtructions, under which the 
commithoners have aQed, have not 
been drawn up with the ſincere inten- 
tion of attaining pacific reſults; be- 
cauſe, far from proceeding in their 
memorial upon ſome avowed princt- 
ples and acknowleged facts, they have 
averted and confounded both, fo as 
W be enabled to impute to the repab- 
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lic all the misfortunes of a rupture, 
which they ſeem willing to produce 
by ſuch a courſe of proceeding. It 
is evident, that the deſire plainly de- 
clared of ſupporting, at every hazard, 
the treaty of London, which is the 
principal grievance of the republic, 
of adhering to the ſpirit in which this 
treaty was formed and executed, and 
of not granting to the republic any 
of the means of reparation, which 
ſhe has propoſed, through the medi- 
um of the underſigned, have dictat- 
ed thoſe inſtructions. TI: is equally 
evident, that no heſitation is made in 
ſacrificing to theſe ſtrange ſentiments, 
thoſe, which the treaties of 1778, 
and the recollet.on of the circum- 
ſtances in the midſt of which they 
were concluded, ought to inſpire. 
The remote conſequences of ſuch 
conduct have not eſcaped the atten- 
tion of the directory. It is deſired, 
while nothing is omitted to prolong 
the miſunderſtanding, and even to 
augment it, to throw upon the re- 


public all the odium, in the view of 


America and of Europe. It is ſought 
to juſtify, by deluſive appearances, 
the prejudices with which the name 
of the republic is ſurrounded at plea- 
ſure, and the ſyſtem of exaſperation 
and alicnation which is purſued, in 
relation to it, with the moſt ſtrange 
obſtinacy. It is finally wiſhed to ſcize 
the firſt favourable occaſion to con- 
ſummate an intimate union, with a 
power, towar:!s which a devotion and 


partiality is profeſſed, which has long 


been the principle of the conduct of 
the federal government. 

The intentions which the under- 
ſi ned here attributes to the govern- 
ment of the United States, are fo 
lictle diſguiſed, that nothing ſeems to 
have been neglected at Philadelphia 
to manifeſt them to every eye, It is 
probably with this view, that it was 
thought proper to ſend to the French 
republic, periuas whoſe opinions and 
CONNeXions are roo well known, to 
hope tro:n them diſpoſitions ſincerely 
conciliatory. It is painful for the un- 


derſigned to be obliged to make a cou- 
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traſt between this conduct, and that 
which was purſued towards the cabi- 
net of St. James, under ſimilar cir- 
cumſtances. An eagerneis wes then 
fel; to ſend to London, minift -rs well 
known for ſentiments correſponding 
with the object of their miſſion. The 
republic, it ſeems, might have ex- 
pected a like deference : nu, tue 
fame propriety has not hee obf2rved 
with reſp=& to it, it is cc cedingly 
probable, that it is to be attributed 
to the views above alluded to by the 
underliync. 

It is impoſſible to foreſee whither 
fuch diſpolitions may lgad. The un- 
deriizned does not hentate to believe, 
that the American nation, like the 


French nation, feces this {tate of things 


5 
with regret, and does not conluter its 
confequences without forrow. He 
apprehends, that the American peo- 
ple will not commit a miſtake, con- 
cerning the prejudices with which 
it has been defired to inipire them 
againſt an allied people, nor concern- 
ing the engagements which it ſeems 
to he wiſhed to make them contract 
to the detriment of an lance, which 
{o powerfully contributed to place 
them in the rank cf nations, and to 
ſupport them in it; and that they 
will fee, in theſe new combinations, 
the only dangers their proſperity and 
importance can incur. 

Penetrated with the juſtice of theſe 
reflections and their contzquences, 
the executive directory has author- 
ized the underſigned to expreſs him- 
ſelt, with all the franknels which bo- 
comes the French nadon. It is in- 
Ciſpenſable, that, in the x AE of the 
directory, he ſhould diſſipate thote 
illuſions, with which, tor fte years, 
the complaints of the miniſters of the 
republic have been inceſſtuntiy tur 
rounded at Philadelphia, in order to 
weaken, calumniute, or diſtart them; 
it was eſſential, in fine, that, by ex- 
mbitmg their ſentiments in an une- 
quivocal mann-r, he thould clear up 
all the doubts, and all the falle in- 
terpretations, of which they might 


be the Cbject. 
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It is, therefore, only in order to 
ſmooth the way of dilcufſions, that 
the underſigned has entered into the 
preceding explanations. It is with 
the ſ:me view, that he declares to 
the commiſſioners and envoys cxtra- 
orflinary, that, notwithiſtanding the 
kind of prejudice which has been en- 
tertained with reſheck to them, the 
executive dirt ctory is diſpoſed to treat 
with that one of the three, whoſe 
opinions, preſumed to be more im- 
partial, promite, in the courſe of the 
explar.:t.ons, more of that reciprocal 
confiiycn'e, which is indifpenſable. 

The underſigned fAlatters himſelf, 
that this overture will not meet, on 
the part of the: commiſſioners and en- 
vovs extraorainary, with any ſerious 
difficulty. It is ſtul more natural to 
hope it, bocauſe, by the tenor of their 
power.;, the faid conuminoners and 
envoys extraordinary, are authorized 
to negotiate jointly or ſeparately ; 
So that nothing, but the defire of pre- 
venting any accommodation, could 
produte any objection againſt this 
mealure; which moreover is only 
pointed out to the commiſſioners 
themſelves, in order that nothing may 
here bear an untuvourable appear. 
aance ; and which evidently has no 

other object than to ature to the 
negotiation an happy i Hug, by avoid- 
ing at the outlet every thing which 
may on either lide awaken, in the 
courſe of this nevzoitation, {untiments 
calculated to endanger it. 

The underiigned hop's, that the 
commiltoners and envoys extraordi- 
nary will foon enable him to inform 
the exccutive directory ot their de- 
termination. „ hatever this deter- 
mination may be, the underſigned 
fitters him{clf, that the explanations 
into which ke las entered, will have 


to dilipite, in the eyes v7 all impar- 
tial men, the untwonrable ippreth- 
on, which it unh be endeavoured 
to fix upon the intentions ot the 
French republic amt its government. 
He concludes by renewing. d the 
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commiſſioners and envoys extrardi- 
nary the aſſurance of his conſidera- 
tion. 
(Signed) 
Ca. Mv. TALLEYRAND. 
| Paris, 28th Ventose, 6th year. 
[18th March, 1798.] 
Faithfully translated, 
Jacos WAGNER. 


The Ministers Plenipotentiary and 
Envoys Extraordinary from the 
United S* tes of America to the 
French Republic, ty the Minister 
of Exterior Relations. 

Citizen 1linister, 

YCUR lettcr of the 28th Ven- 
fe (18th March) in anfwor to a 
memorial ol the vader. ned, dated 
17th January, was received the day 
after its Cite, and has beau confiders 
ed with the moſt rethectiul atten- 
tion. 

In that memorial, the unclerſignech 
| withy "wut dur: 14 ing cauſe! 107 yer. Monch, 
might _ :mited themſ. lues to a 
ſtatement of the nume raus ant well- 
funded complaints of tie nation 
they reprefent, They have been in- 
duced to extend their  obſery ations 
to other ſubſocts, by that ſince re de- 
fire to re-cſci Uh harmony an wu- 
fual confidence between the two re- 


the United States bas never ccaſed 
to feel! and tO e Dreis. SU? P' ung that 
thole miſe prot. ntations, tO wk 
human ackions ona hum. ſlentiments 
muſt ever continue co be ERPs led, 
night have unpreifftg on the mind 
of the Frene 1 COVE CEN, OTE upied 
with the greut and intercſting event 
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of Europe the unfgupdded unte ion 
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net, for the en mics of France; tie 
deri eg cher: ined the hope, that 
i compl. te review ef the conduct of 
weir ovcrmasnt, accompanicd Wich 
d candid and + ed 8 U inseſtigat! 221 
* the rel pri. Ciples on which that 
uct Was 11 zund 6, oY removing 
Fre udices. nüghit reſtore Emunents 
rhich tlie Umred States have ever 
ht, and ſtill Lc to rreferve, 


publics, K 11 the 2 Grern ment of 


In taking this review, it was ob- 
vious, that a minute diſcuſhon of 
every particular fact might incumber 
the examination with details which 
previous explanations had rendercd 
unneceſſary; and therefore it was 
confined to thoſe leading meaſures of 
which the particular caſcs were the 
neceſſary reſult. The underſigned, 
however, declared, and the) ſtill de- 
clare, that, if the government of the 
United States has given juſt canſe 
of complaint to that of France, in 
any cafe, they are ready to conſider 
and to compenſate the injury: that 
negotiation, the opening of which 
tlicy have for nc: rly {ix months un- 
remittingly folicited and patiently at- 
tended, Woll, it entored upon, de- 
monſtrate the huccrity of this de- 
clurution. 

Still animated by the ſame ſpirit 
which has ditated all their efforts to 
approach this republic; fall ſcarch- 
ing to remove ere impreſ- 
fion: „ by a_czndid diſplay of truths, 
and a frank maniſeſt tion of the prin- 
ciples which have really governed the 
United States; and {511 endeavour- 
in thereby to facilitate the reſtora- 
tion of harmony between two nati- 
ons, Which ought to be the friends 
of each other; the underlipned will 
lay before you, the reſult of their 
reti»Cions on your letter of the 28th 
V Cn tole, f 

Whatever force you may pleaſe 


"}j 


to allow to their obſervatiens, the 
relative ſituation of the two repul:- 
hes, it is hope, will not fail to con- 
vince du, that they proceed from the 
molt perfect convictien of their juſ- 
tice. You Content, citizen miniſter, 
that the priority of complaint is on 
the fide of E rancg; and that thoſe 
n caſurcs. which have fo injured and 
cppreſicd the 1 I ple cf the U nited 
States, have e produced by the 


previous conducC: af tlieir govern— 


ment. 

To this the underſigned will now 
c:ily obier rvc, that, if France can 
juilly « -omplain.of any act of the go- 
verument of the United States, whe- 
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ther that act be prior or ſubſequent 
to the wrongs received by that go- 
vernment, a diſpoſition and a wiſh 
to do, in the cafe, what juſtice and 
friendſhip may require, is openly 
avowed, and will continue to be ma- 
nifeſted. 

Your c aints againſt the Unit- 
ed States may be claſſed under three 
heads. 

1ſt, The inexecution of their trea- 
ties with France. 

2d, The treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation forined with 
Gr-at Britain. 

zd. The conduct of their govern- 
ment ſince that treaty. | 

If the underſigned ſhall be difap- 
pointed in their hope to convince you, 
that on no one of theſe points can 
their government be juſtly inculpat- 
ed; yct they perſuade themſelves, 
that the demonitration of the good 
faith and upright intention, with 
which it has ever acted, will be com- 
plete and ſatisfaftory, This being 
proved, and a tender of compenſati- 
on for any unintentional wrong be- 
ing made, # baſe for accommodation 
is offered, which they mult yet hope 
will be acceptable to France. 

iſt. The incxecution of the trea- 
ties between the United States and 
France, Under this head, you com- 
plain, firſt, That, from the com- 
mencement of the war, the Ameri- 
can tribunals have, in effect, pre- 
tended to the right of taking cogni- 
zance of the validity of prizcs brought 
into the ports of the United States. 

2d. That, againſt the textual ſenſe 
of the treaty, the government has 
permitted the ſhips of the enemy to 
come to in their ports, after having 
captured property or veſfels belong- 
ing to French citizens. 

zd. That it has ordered the arreſt 
of a national corvette, anchored in 
the port of Philadelphia, and that the 
arreſtation has extended to the cap- 
tain commandant. 

4th. The refuſal to provide the 
- means to execute the conſular con- 
vention. 
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Theſe complaints ſhall be confider. 
ed in the order in which they we 
made, 

iſt, From the commencement of 
the war, the American tribunals have, 
in effect, pretended to the right of 
taking cognizance of the validity of 
prizes, brought into the ports of the 
United States by French cruiſers, 

You have not been pleaſed to ſtate 
a caſe, in which th's right has been 
aſſerted, and the un le rſigned are per- 
ſuaded that no ſuch caſe exiſts. 

Far from aff. rting it, the govern- 
ment of America has expreſsly dif. 
claimed it. Mr. Jcff-rſon, the then 
ſccretary of ſt t, an his letter to mr, 
Mor is. of the 16th of Auguſt, 1793, 
which letter was laid before the 
French governme: t, declares, & Tlat 
the United S »tes do not pretend any 
right to try the validity of Captures 
made on the Big seas by France, or 
any other nation, on its enemies. 

„ Theſe queitions belong, of com- 
mon uſage, to the ſovereign of the 
captor : and, whenever it is neceſſa- 
ry to determine them, reſort muſt be 
had to his courts. 
provided for in the 15h article of the 
treaty, which ſays, that ſuch prizes 
ſhall not be arreſted, nor cognizance 
taken of the validity thereof; a ſti- 
pulation much inſiſted on by mr. Ge- 
net and the confuls, and which we 
never thought of infringing or quel- 
tioning.” 

Mr. Randolph, the ſucceſſor of mr. 

efferſon, in his letter to mr. Fau- 
chet, of the 29th May, 1795, favs, 
« As to prizes made by legal cruiſ- 
ers on the high seas, it never was 
the intention of the preſident to in- 
terpoſe ; he having abſtained (as the 

17th article of our treaty of com- 
merce imports) from examining into 
their lawfulneſs.“ 

Mr. Monroe, in his letter to your 
predeceſſor, of the 1 5th March, 1796, 
ſays, * You will obſ-rve, I admit 
the principle, if a price was taken 
upon the high ſeas, and by a priva- 
teer fitted out within the republic or 
its dominions, that in ſuch caſe, our 


This 1s the caſe. 
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courts have no right to take cogni- 
zance of its validity. But, is any 
caſe of this kind alleged ? I preſume 
none is or can be ſhown.” 

But the United States have deem- 
ed it an indiſpenſable duty to pre- 
vent, ſo far as they could prevent, 
the practice of hoſtility againſt na- 
tions with whom they were at peace, 
within their own limits, or by priva- 
teers fitted out in their own ports. 

For the reuſoning of their govern- 
ment, in ſupport of this decition, the 
underſigned will again refer to the 
letter of mr. Jefferſon alrcady quot- 
ed. 

« Another doctrine advanced by 
mr. Genet is, thut our courts can 
take no coynizance of queſtions, whe- 
ther veſſels, held by them as prizes, 
are lawful prizes or not; that this 
juriſdiction belongs excluſively to 
their conſulates here, which have 
been lately erected by the national 
aſſembly into complete courts of ad- 
miralty. 

« Let us conſider firſt, what is the 
extent of the juriſdiction which the 
conſulates of France may rightfully 
exerciſe here. Every nation has, of 
natural right, entirely and excluſive- 
ly, all the juriſdiction which may be 
rightfully exerciſed in the territory 
it occupies. If it cedes any portion 
of that juriſdiction to judges appoint- 
ed by another nation, the limits of 
their power muſt depend upon the 
inſtrument of ceſſion. The United 
States and France have, by their con- 
ſular convention, given, mutually, to 
their conſuls juriſdiction in certain 
cafes eſpecially enumerated, But 
that convention gives to neither the 
power of eſtabliſhing complete courts 
of admiralty, within the territory of 
the other, nor even of deciding the 
particular queſtion of prize or not 
prize. The conſulates of France then 
cannot take judicial cognizauce of 
thoſe queſtions here, 

Ot this opinion mr. Genet was, 
when he wrote his letter of May 27, 
wherein he promiſes to correct the 
error of the conſul at Charleſton, of 
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whom in my letter of the 15th I had 
complained, as arrogating to himſelf 
that juriſdiction ; though, in his ſub- 
ſequent letters, he has thought pro- 
per to embark in the errors of his 
conſuls. 

„The real queſtion is, whether 
the United States have not a right 
to protect veſſels within their waters, 
and on their coaſts. The Grange 
was taken within the Delaware, be- 
tween the ſhores of the Jerſeys and 
of the Delaware ſtate, and ſeveral 
miles above its mouth. The ſeizing 
of her was a flagrant violation of the 
juriſdiction of the United States. 
Mr. Genet, however, inftead of apo- 
logizing, takes great merit, in his 
letters, for giving her up. The Wil- 
liam is ſaid to have been taken with- 
in two miles of the ſhores of the U- 
nited States. When the admiralty 
declined cognizance of the caſe, ſhe 
was delivered to the French conſul, 
according to my letter of June 25, 
to be kept until the executive of the 
United States ſhould examine into 
the caſe ; and mr. Genet was deſired, 
by my letter of June 29, to have 
them furniſhed with the evidence on 
behalf of the captors, as to the place 
of capture bn to this day, it has 
never been donc. The brig Fanny 
was alleged to be taken within five 
miles from our jhore : the Catharine, 
within two miles and an half, It is 
an eſſential attribute of the juriſdic- 
tion of every country, to preferve 
peace, and puniſh acts in breach of 
it, and to reſtore property taken by 


force within its limits, Were the 


armed veſſel of any nation to cut 
away one of our own from the wharves 
of Philadelphia, and to choofe to call 
it a prize, would this exclude us from 
the right of redrefſing the wrong? 
Were it the veſſel of another nation, 
are we not equally bound to protect 
it, while within our limits? Were 
it ſeized in any other waters, or on 
the ſhores of the United States, the 
right of redreſſing it is {till the ſame : 
and humbled, indeed, would be our 
condition, were we obliged to depend 


FW 
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for that on the will of a foreign con- 
ful, or on any negotiation with dip- 
lomatic agents. Accordingly, this 
right of prote&ion within its waters, 
and to a reaſonable diſtance on its 
coaſts, has been acknowledged by 
every nation, and denied to none ; 
and, if the property {vizei be yet 
within their power. it is their ell 
and duty to redreſs the wrong; chern 
ſelves. 

„ France kerfcil bas aſlerted the 
right in herfelf, and recognized it wy 
us, in tie bth erticle ot our tre ty, 
where we mutually U pulate, that we 
will, 5y ali the meaus in our power 
(not by negutetion; protect and de- 
ſend each other's vellls ard effects 
in our ports or rade, Or on the {cas 
near our countries, and recover and 
reſtore the ſ.me to the right owners. 
The United Netherlonds, Pruilia. aul 
Sweden, have recognized it alſo in 
treaties with us; and indeed it is a 
ſtanding fermule, infertea in almoſt 
all the treatics cf all nations, and 
proving the principle to be acknus/- 
lcd ei by all nations.“ 

In the letter of mr. Randolph to 
mr. Fauchet, atreacdy cited, that gen- 
tleman rcfuines this fubject, and mr. 
Fauchet in anſwer favs : The Ad- 
miralty courts have always ceded to 
the entreatics of dur enemies lor their 
intervention in rrize Cautes; in truch, 
frequently an almoſt conſtantly, by 
uſing the douhle plea of which vou 
fpoke to me; that is to uy, by ar Zu- 
ing eiche rot ſeizure within the juril- 
diction line Of the Urited Stuics, or 
of armamei; or WU mentation ol ar- 
mamei;t of the captiring veſicle, in 
their ports. On this ſubiect, Hir. van 
requeit ine to iproily 4 crcumſtence 
where a prize was arrcited, Which did 
not come ander that denemitation; 
and vou ture the trouble to eſtablich, 
that they hive a right to wtervenc 
in every Cale that can be brouglit un- 
der thoſe heads. In the frit place, 
fir, I never have, at læaſt to my re- 
collection, conte ſted the right of your 
coui ts, or of the government, to in- 


terfere in matters of the nature of 
thoſe you mention.” 

It would ſcem to be inconteſtihle. 
thut the principle aſſerted by the 
United States, which indecd is an 
uvquefton;.ble principle, has been 
achuitted in its utmoſt latitude by” 
Lrance. It is believed, that, in the 
exccvtion of this principle, the go. 
vernment aud tribimais Lave only 
Leen guided by a fene of duty, and 
whe obligations of juſtice, If, in ane 
Calc that can ho felecton, wrong bas 
uniimtentlonat been committed, the: 


wrong has grown incvitabty out of 


the lituntion of the United States, 
and 0! the condud of perſons they 
have been unable to controul, and 
„il with reacmels be corrected, 

zd. That, againſt the textual ſenſe 
of the treaty, the government las 
permitted the hips of the eneinv 20 
come do in their ports, after kaving 
captured property or veſſels belong ing 
to French ciizens. 

It is to be regretted, that yon have 
not been pleated to ſtate fone purti- 
cular cafe, it the caſe be founded on 
a fact, which has manifeſted this per- 
mimon; or, it it be founded in prin- 
ciple, the preciſe difference Hetween 
the conſtruction given \y the preſi- 
dent of the United States to the ar- 
ticle of the treaty of the 6th of Fe- 
bro rv, 1778, relative to this fubject, 
aud tit tor which you n contend. 
Ter tie want of ſuck 4 guide, the 
underligned may wviſcul; unmccefNarr 
Puts, without giving vou Cnmlete 
ꝛatisfaction, on that winch in your 
mund may conſtitute the reol cut - 


"The 15th article i n theſe words: 
It mall be lav ful for tic ſhips of 
war of eicher party, and priv atecrs, 
freeiy to carry u hitherfoextr they 
pleaſe the tips and POOUS taken from 
their enemies, without being obliged 
to pay any duty to the officers of 
the acmiralty or other judges; nor 
thall ſuch prizes be arreſted or ſcized 
when tlity come to or enter the ports 
of either party; nor full the ſearch» 
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&3, or ocher officers of thoſe places, 
ſearch the ſame, or make examinati- 
on concerning the lawtulneſs of ſuch 
prizes 3 but they may hoiſt fail at any 
time ani depart, and carry their = 
es to the places exoreſfed iin the 
commiſlions, which the ec e e. 
of ſuch ſhips of war [hall be obliged 
to ſhow : on the contrary, no ſhelter 
or refuge [hall he given in their port; 
to ſuch as ſhall have made prize of 
the ſubjacks, people, or property of 
either of the parties; but, if fich 
ſhall come ing bring forced by ſtreſs 
of weather or the dangers of the lea, 
all proper means (hall be viizoroutly 
uſe:l, that they go out and retire 
from thence as foca as poſhtle.” Do 
you content, citizen miniſter, that 
this article ought to be rigully con- 
ſtrued according to its letter ? If you 
do, it becomes neceſſary to alcertain 
what are the diſabilities to which its 
letter really tubes the vell-ls be- 
longing to the enemies of France. 
They are, rſt. That no ſhelter or re- 
fuge ſhall be given in the ports of 
the United States to the ſhips of war 
or 2 teers belonging to the enc- 

+. which sbal! have made prize of 
he ſubjects, people, or property of 
France.—2d, That, if fuch ſhips of 
war or Privatcers fhall come in, being 
forced by ftre!s of weather or the 
danger of the fas, all proper means 
mall be vigoroutly «fed, that they go 
out and retire trom thence az foch as 
poſſible, 


The letter of the article les not 


exclutic generally the (hips of war be- 


long) ing to the ©: my; but thoſe on- 
'y which bade u prise of the ſub- 
jecte, people, or property of Franc. 
That the veſſel mall have made a 
prize, is a part and an effential part 
of the deſcription, Whether the vel- 
ſel be or be not within this deſcrip- 
tion is a [act, the afcertunment of 
which maſt precede the meaſures to 
be taken in conrguence of that fact. 
When the fact thatl have been alcer- 
taingel, the letter of the article do- 


nies re rue or thel.er to the hip of 


var or private=-r, but not to the prize 


which may have been made. Vou 
well know, citizen miniſter, that, ir 
the letter of the article is to be ſet 
up aguinſt its ſpirit, when the former 
18 moſt favourable to the views of 
France, the letter muſt ſtill be adher- 
ed to, though it ſhould counteract 
thoſe views. "T he ſi tuation of the U- 
nited States bound-thera to obſerve, 
between the belligerent powers, an ex- 
act neutrality, in "all caſcs he their 
previous treaties had not itipulated 
advantages, or umpoled diſabilities. 
"hey could not refuſe to one bel- 
lige rent power theſe rights of ordinu- 
ry holpitality which were enjoyed by 


others, which the common uſages of 


natious nermit, and which were * 
biaden by no particular treaty. Such 
refuſal woull have been manifeſtly 
partial, and a plan departure from 
that nentral volition | in which the U- 
nited States found themſelves, and 
which good Faith, integrity, and their 
beſt intereſts impelled them religiout- 
ly to maintain. Thus circuniſtanced, 
it was the duty of the government 
to give its true conſtruction to a trea- 
ty granting advantages to one of the 
belligerent powers. and impoſing diſ- 
abilities on another. In ſearching for 
this true conſtriction, its beſt jndg- 
ment ought to be exerciſed, and the 
dictates of that judgment ought to 
be ob-yed, The United States have 
done fo, T hey have re fuſed ſhelter 
in their vorts to the prizes made on 
the French r-public, or to the ſhips 
of war h-loning to the enemy and 
acunmpanying tuch vr tzes. 

They have pe rmirted Wips of war, 
not b:1 ning prizes with them, to 
remain in their ports, without iutti- 
tuting tribunkls to enauire whether 
fuck thips have at amy time captured 
French citizens or French property. 
The re:ſoning on whit | tits deviion 
was founded, an! Wir uppeurs to 
the unde 115 47. 0 to have oy EN conclin . 
live, will not now be rapr.ite d. It 
his bern detaile.l in feveral letters 
from the {ecretary of ſtate of the U. 
nite States to whe winiſter of France 
in Pluladyelplia, Ihe underiigned wil} 
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only obſerve, that the conſtruction 
ſuppoſed to be juſt, and for that rea- 
ſon actually put upon the article, is 
believed to be more favourable, than 
the literal conſtruction, to the inter- 
eſts of France. 

Ships of war which have made 
prizes on this republic, if they enter 
the ports of the United States with- 
out fuch prizes, ought indeed, under 
the letter of the article, to be order- 
ed to depart as ſoon as the fact can 
have been aſcertained: but the prizes 
themſelves are permitted to remain 
in ſafety. By the actual conſtructi- 
on, a ſhip of war entering, without 
a prize, is permitted to remain; but 
all ſhelter is refuſed to a ſhip of war 
which is accompanied by a prize, and 
alſo to the prize itſelf, It would ſel- 
dom happen that a ſhip of war, not 
driven in by ſtreſs of weather, or 
the danger of the ſeas, would wiſh 
to continue in port longer than the 
time which would unavoidably be 
conſumed in aſcertaining the fact of 
her having made a prize; but it muſt 
often happen that a prize, now ex- 
cluded from the ports of the United 
States, would find ſhelter in them, 
if the literal conſtruction of the trea- 
ty ſhould be adopted. 

This expoſition, given by the U- 
nited States to this article, was made 
known in 1793. France has never 
fignified a wiſh that the literzl con- 
ſtruction throughout ſhould be pur- 
ſued : This ſtrengthens the opinion 
entertained by the underſigned, that 
the rule on this ſubject, ſo early eſ- 
tabliſhed by the American govern- 
ment, is conſidered by the republic 
as more favourable to its intereſts, 
than a rule conforming entirely to 
the letter of the article. 

zd. “ The government of the U- 
nited States has ordered the arreſt of 
a national corvette “ anchored in the 
port of Philadelphia, and the arreſta- 
tion has been extended to the cap- 
tain commandant.” 


NorTEF. 


* Le Caſſius. 


The underſigned beg leave to ſtate 
the caſe which is the foundation of 
this complaint. In the ſtatement it- 
ſelf they truſt will be found a com- 


plete juſtification of the conduct of 


the United States. 

The Caſſius, under the name of 
“ les Jumeaux,“ was fitted and arm- 
ed for a veſſel of war in the port of 
Philadelphia, in violation of a law of 
the United States. In December, 
1794, having eſcaped from the port 
to deſcend the river, orders were 
given to the militia of the ſtate of 
Delaware to intercept her. The at- 
tempt was made and failed. The 
crew of les Jumeaux, which was un- 
exp<&edly found to be very numer- 
ous, reſiſted the officers who went 
on board, manned their cannon, and 
brouzht them to bear on the cutter 
in which the militia, about forty in 
number, were embarked. Their force 
being inadequate to the enterpriſe, 
they retired, with an intention to re- 
turn the next day with a reinforce- 
ment. They did ſo; but les Ju- 
meaux had failed and gone to lea, 
The agent, mr. Guenet, by whom 
les Jumeaux had been fitted out, was 
tried at the circuit court in Phila- 
delphia, convicted of the offence, and 
received ſentence of fine and impri- 
ſonment. 

Les Jumeaux proceeded to St. Do- 
mingo ; Samuel B. Davis, a citizen 
of the United States, there took the 
command of her, with a commiſhon 
from the French government. Davis 
probably ſailed from Philadelphia in 
les Jumeaux, for the purpoſe of final- 
ly taking the command of her. Her 
name was now changed to “ le Caſ- 
ſius;“ and on a cruiſe ſhe took a 
ſchooner called the William Lindſay, 
belonging to meſſrs. Yard and Ket- 
land of Philadelphia; mr. Ketland 
having purchaſed an intereſt in her 
after her ſailing, The ſchooner and 
her cargo were condemned as prize 
at St. Domingo. In Auguſt, 1795 
captain Davis, commanding the Cal- 


ſius, came with her to Philadelphia: 


ſhe was immediately known. Mr. 
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Yard, with a view of obtaining an 
indemnification for the loſs of the 
ſchooner and her cargo, libelled the 
Caſſius in the diſtrict court, and 
cauſed the captain to be arreſted. 
Soon after, the ſupreme court being 
in ſeſſion, captain Davis' counſel ap- 
plied for and obtained a prohibition 
to the diſtrict court to ſtop its pro- 
ceedings, by which the ſuits both 
againſt him and le Caſſius were de- 
feated. The prohibition was grant- 
de on this principle, That the trial 
of prizes taken without the juriſdic- 
tion of the United States, and car- 
ried to places within the juriſdiction 
of France for adjudication, by French 
veſſels, and all queſtions incidental to 
it, belong excluſively to the French 
tribunals; and, conſequently, that 
its veſſels of war, and their officers, 
are not liable to proceſs of our 
courts, predicated upon ſuch capture 
and ſubſequent proceeding within the 
juriſdiction of the French govern- 
ment. 

Meſſrs. Vard and Ketland, hav- 
ing failed to obtain indemnification 
in this mode, procured new proceſs, 
on the information of mr. Ketland, 
to be iſſued from the circuit court, 
by which le Caſſius was attached as 
a veſſel armed and equipped, as a ſhip 
of war, in the port of Philadelphia, 
with intent to cruiſe and commit 
hoſtilities againſt nations with whom 
the United States were at peace, in 
violation of the act of congreſs pro- 
hibiting ſuch armament. Mr. Adet 
complained that the proceſs was tak- 
en out of the circuit court; becauſe, 
as he alleged, it had no juriſdiction, 
and that it would be attended with 
delay, that court fitting but twice 
a year; whereas the diſtrict court, 
in which it was ſaid the proſecuti- 
on, if at all permitted, ſhould have 
been commenced, was always open. 
Gentiemen of legal knowledge were 
conſulted on the point of juriſdicti- 
on in this caſe, and they were de- 
cided in their opinion, that the cir- 
cuit court had juriſdiction, and ex- 
cluſively of the diſtrict court. The 


government of the United States had 
no part in 5 this proſecuti- 
on; and the diſtrict attorney, in be- 
half of the United States, took mea- 
ſures, at each term of the circuit 
court, to prepare the cauſe for trial, 
and on a plea calculated to defeat the 
proſecution. At length, in October 
term, 1796, the cauſe was brought 
to an hearing. In the courſe of tlie 
argument, the queſtion of juriſdicti- 
on preſented itſelf. The court ad- 
journed until next day to conſider of 
it; and the following morning dif. 
miſſed the ſuit, 


The underfigned may be permitted - 


to aſk, whether, in a change of ſitua- 
tion, placing France preciſely in the 
circumſtances of the United States, 
either the corvette or her captain 
would have eſca 8 
4th. The refuſal to provide the 
means to execute tlie confular con- 
vention of the 14th November, 
1788. | 

As you have not ſelected the par 
ticular parts of this convention ſup- 
poſed to remain unexecuted, the un- 
derſigned muſt neceſſarily conſider 
the more definite charges heretofore 
made on the ſame ſubject, as being 
adopted by you. 

Your predeceſſor in office, in his 
letter to mr. Monroe, of the 19th 
Ventoſe, 4th year (gth March, 
1796) complains, firſt, That the 
clauſe granting to French conſuls 
the right of judging excluſively iu 
diſputes between Frenchmen, is be- 
come illuſory, for the want of laws 
giving them the means of having their 
deciſions executed, 

zd. The right of cauſing mariners 
who deſert to be arreſted, is render- 
ed ineffectual; becauſe the judges, 
charged by the laws with ſuing the 
mandates of arreſt, have lately re- 
quired the preſentation of the origin- 
al roll of the crew, in contempt of 
the 5th article, admitting in the tri- 
bunals of both powers, copies certi- 
fied by the conſul. 


It is then underſtood to be requir- 


ed ; 
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iſt. That the officers of the Unit- 
ed States ſhould execute the judg- 
ments of the conſuls : 

2d, That the judges of the Unit- 
ed States ſhould iſſue mandates of 
arreſt againſt perſons charged with 
being deſerters, without a view of 
the original roll of the crew. 

It is very juſtly obſerved by mr. 
Jefferſon, in his letter to mr. Morris, 
which has been already cited, that, 
& every nation has, of natural right, 
entirely and excluſively all the juriſ- 
diction which may be rightfully ex- 
erciſed in the territory it occupirs. 
If it cedes any portion of that juriſ- 
diction to judges appointed by ano- 
ther nation, the limits of their pow- 
er muſt depend upon the inſtrument 
of ceſſion.” The parties to the con- 
vention profeſs its object to be, to 
define and eſtabliſh, in a reciprocal 
and permanent manner, the funRi- 
ons and privileges of conſuls and 
vice-conſuls.“ 

It is to be expected, then, as well 
from the intention of the convention 
eſtabliſhing the tribunal, as from the 
nature of the tribunal itſelf, which is 
a foreign court, conſtituted by a for- 
eign authority, governed by foreign 
laws, and amenable for its conduct 
to 2 foreign government ; that no 
power 1s to be implied, and that it 
poſleiſes no capacity, which is not 
expreſsly given to it. To aſcertain, 
then, the the preciſe extent of the 
ſtipulation, let the convention itſelf 
be conſidered. 

The firſt point reſts excluſively on 
the 12th article, which is in theſe 
words: „“ All differences and ſuits 
between the ſubjects of his molt 
Chriſtian majeſty in the United Sates, 


or between the citizens of the Unit- 


ed States within the dom̃inions of 
the moſt Chriſtian king, and parti- 
cularly ail diſputes relative to the 
wages and terms of engagement of 
the crews of the reſpective veſſols, 
and all differences, of whatever nat- 
ure they may be, which may ariſe 
between the privates of the Cai 
crews, or between any of them aud 
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their captains, or between the c 
tains of different veſſels of their nati- 
ons ; ſhall be determined by the re. 
ſpective conſuls and vice-conſuls, ei. 
ther by a reference to arbitrators, or 
by ſummary judgment, and without 
coſts, No officer of the country, civ. 
il or military, ſhall interfere therein, 
or take any part whatever in the 
matter: And the appeals from the 
ſaid conſular ſentences ſhall be car. 
ried before the tribunals of France, 
or of the United States, to whom 
it muy appertain to take cognizance 
thereof,” 

In this article, no engagement is 
made to furniſh the means of exe- 
cuting conſulur judgments. If there- 
fore the preceding potitions be juſt, 
there is an end of the queſtion. But 
other arguments preſent themſclves, 
in ſupport of the conſtruction con- 
tended for by the United States. 
Tle conſular authority in a foreign 
country is uſuiilly either voluntary, 
or enforce.! by the laws of the nati- 
on to which the conſuls belong; and 
which may bind their own citizens or 
ſubj<-As, under penalties to be in- 
fiited on their return, or otherwile, 
Upon this idea, it was ſufficient to 
ſtipulate a permiſſion of the juriſclic- 
tion, in excluſion of the courts of the 
country: on any other idea, it would 
have been neceſſary to have ſtipulat- 
ed explicitly, and perhaps in detail, 
the manner in which its ſentences 
ſhould be executed. To accede to 
the demands of France, would be 
to erect, in a foreign country, com- 
plete courts of juſtice, with effeQuil 
proceſs to compel the appearance of 
parties and witneſſes, and to execute 
their deciſions. And, as the tranf- 


actions in commerce could not, in the 


nature of things, be confined to for- 
eigners alone, the citizens of the 
country mult often be neceſſary wit- 
neſſcs to thoſe trani{actions, and of 
courſe revered amenable to this for- 
ein juriſdiction, in their on coun- 
try: whereas the juriſdiction grant- 
ed by the article, is only of French 
conſuls over French citizens in the 
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Vnited States, 2nd reciprocally of 
American conſuls over the citizens 
of the United States in France. 
This would be to extend, by impli- 
cation, the authority of a foreigner 
over perſcns not contemplated by 
the treaty as ſubje& to it. The 
article declares, too, that “ no offi- 
cer of the country, civil or military, 
ſhall interfere therein, or take an 
tert in the matter.“ Put ſheriffs, 
marſhalls, and their deputies, or any 
ether perſons appointed by and act- 
ing under the laws of the country, 
are „ officers of the country ;” and 
eonſequently car not aid in the exe- 
cution of conſulur deciſions; becauſe 
iy are expreſsly forbidden, to “ in- 
tet tere therein, cr take any part what- 
ever :n the matter.“ 

But was it meant that the laws 
foul give conſuls the power to ap- 
point ſuch executive officers of their 
own nation ? Should it be conceded, 
that a perſon ſo appointed could not 
be conſidered as an officer of that 
nation by virtue of and according to 
whoſe laws he held his cffice ; ſtill 
we find no ſuch thing in the conven- 
tion, On the contrary, in the caſe 
ef deſerters from veſſels, mentioned 
in the gth article, whom the confuls 
are authorized to cauſe to be arreſt- 
ed, they are expreſcly directed to ap- 
ply, in writing, to the “ courts, judg- 
ts, and officers competent“ to make 
the arreſts; meaning the courts, 
judges, and officers ef the count 
where the coniuls reſide. In addi- 
tion to this, if power could be given 
to conſuls to appoint officers to exe- 
cute their deciſions, theſe officers 
muſt of courſe have their fees of 
| compenſation, to be paid by one or 

ether of the partics. But the arti- 
ele giving the juriſdickion declares, 
that the conſular judgments thall be 
without coſts.” 

The ſecond complaint is, that the 


judges of the United States have re- 


; quired the exhibition of the original 
roll of the crew, us the teſtimony 
which would authorize the iſſuing of 
2 mandate, to apprehend a French 


mariner charged as a deſerter. The 
right to require theſe mandates is 
founded entirely on the gth article of 
the conſular convention. 

That declares, „That the conſuls 
and vice-conſuls ſhall addreſs them- 
ſelves to the courts, judges, and offi- 
cers competent, and ſhall demand 
the ſaid deſerters in writing; prov- 
ing, by an exhibition of the regis- 
ters of the vessel, or Ship's roll, that 
thoſe men were part of the ſaid 
crews: and, on this demand, 80 
proved (ſaving, however, where the 
contrary is proved) the delivery ſhall 
not be refuſed,” 

It would be an idle waſte of time, 
to attempt to prove to you, citizen 
miniſter, that the register of... the 
veggel, or sbip's roll, is not a copy 
of that paper, or that a copy does 
not ſatisfy a law which peremptorily 
requires the exhibition of the origin- 
al. Your predeceſſor has thought 
proper to refer to the 5th article of 
that inſtrument : but a flight peruſ- 
al of that article will convince you, 
citizen miniſter, that it does not a 
ply to the caſe, When the judges 
of the United States determined, 
that the mandate of arreſt could not 
be iſſued on the exhibition of a 
copy of the regiſter of the veſſel, 
or ſhip's roll,” they did not fo de- 
cide for the purpoſe of giving effect 
to the ſyſtem of the government; 
but becauſe the treaty was clear- 
ly underſtood, by them, poſitively 
to require the preſentation, of the 
original, | 

The underſigned regret, citizem 
miniſter, that your reſearches con- 
cerning the United States have not. 
extended to their courts. You would 
have perceived and admired their pu- 
rity. You would have perceived, 
that America may repoſe herſelf ſe- 
curely on the integrity of her judg- 
es; and your juſtice would have 
{pared the inſinuations concerning 
them, which have cloſed this part of 
your letter. 

The underſigned will now conſi- 
der what you have ſtated with re- 
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ſpe& to the treaty of amity, com- 
merce, and navigation, formed with 
Great Britain. 

You complain, citizen miniſter, in 
very ſtrong terms, of the deception 
alleged to have been practiſed with 
reſpect to the objects of mr. Jay's 
miſſion to London, and alſo of the 
contents of the treaty which that 
miſſion produced. You are pleaſed 
to obſerve that it was then ſaid, that 
mr. Jay had been ſent to London, 
only to negotiate arrangements rela- 
tive to the depredations committed on 
the American commerce by the cruiſ- 
ers of Great Britain. 

By whom, citizen miniſter, was 
this ſaid ? Not by the prefident, in 
his meſſage to the ſenate, announcing 
the nomination of mr. Jay ; nor by 
the then ſecretary of ſtate, in com- 
municating to mr. Fauchet the ſub- 
ject of that miſſion. The documents 
with reſpe& to this aſſertion have 
been ſtated, and have been fully com- 
mented on. It has been fully demon- 
ſtrated, that the American govern- 
ment did not ſeize this occaſion to 
practiſe a deception ſo unneceſſary, 
ſo foreign to its well-known charac- 
ter, and which could produce only 
miſchief to itſelf. As you have in 
BO weakened the teſtimony 
which is relied on as diſproving this 
allegation, or produced any ſort of 
evidence in ſupport of it, the under- 
figned cannot but mingle ſome de- 
gree of ſurpriſe with the regrets they 
feel at ſeeing it repeated, accompa- 
nied with the charge of that “ diſ- 
Emulation,” of which all, who exa- 


mine well the conduct of the govern- 


ment of the United States, will ſo 
readily pronounce it to be incapable. 
You alſo criminate the ſecrecy which 
attended this negotiation. To this 
complaint, when formerly inſiſted on, 
it was anſwered, that ſo much of it 
as was material to this republic was 
immediately communicated to her mi- 
niſter; and that ſhe had no right to 
enquire further, or to be diſſatisfied 
| that other objects were not diſcloſed; 
chat it is not the practice of France, 
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nor of any other nation, to commu- 
nicate to others the particular ſub. 
jets of negotiation which may be 
contemplated ; and that no nation 
could be independent, which admit. 
ed itſelf to be accountable to ano. 
ther, for the manner in which it 
might judge proper to regulate its 
own Concerns, on points in which that 
other was not intereſted, or which 
was bound to give previous intima- 
tion of every article, which might be 
inſerted in a treaty, formed on the 
avowed principle of leaving in full 
force all pre-exiſting engagements. 
This reaſoning is anſwered only by 
terming it a “ ſophiſm,” “ an infidi- 
ous ſubterfuge.” May not any rea- 
ſoning, on any ſubject, be anſwered 
in the ſame manner ? But can ſuch 
an anſwer impair its force ? Without 
doubt, citizen miniſter, the govern- 
ment of the United States, when it 
informed France that the negotiati- 
ons of mr. Jay would not in any re- 
ſpect weaken its engagements to this 
republic, would have added, that they 
might eventually extend to a com- 
mercial treaty, if it had been ſuppoſ- 
ed, that the omiſſion to give ſuch 
information could really be conſider- 
ed as a breach of legitimate obliga- 
tion, or as an evidence of diminiſh- 
ed friendſhip. The information was 
moſt probably not given, becauſe it 
was unuſual, and becauſe it could 
neither be conſidered as proper, as 
neceſſary, or as material. Ihe un- 
derſigned truſt, that the painful and 
unavailing diſcuſſions on this ſubject, 
rendered fo unpleaſant by the man- 
ner in which it has been treated, will 
never again be renewed. 

Paſſing to the treaty itſelf, you 
ſay, that the ſmall majority by which 
it was ſanctioned in the two houſes 
of congreſs, and the number of re- 
ſpectable voices raiſed againſt it in 
the nation, depoſe honourably in fa- 
vour of the opinion which the French 
government has entertained of it. 
But you muſt be ſenſible, citizen mi- 
niſter, that the criterion by which 
you aſcertain the merits of the in- 


ſtrument in queſtion, is by no means 
infallible ; nor can it warrant the in- 
ference you draw from it. In a re- 
public like that of the United States, 
where no individual fears to utter 
what his judgment or his paſſions 
may dictate, where an unreſtrained 

ſs conveys alike to the public eye 
the labours of virtue, and the efforts 


of particular intereſts, no ſubject 


which agitates and intereſts the pub- 
hc mind can unite the public voice, 
or entirely eſcape public cenſure. In 
purſuit of the ſame objects, a dif- 
ference of opinion will arife in the 
pureſt minds, from the different man- 
ner in which thoſe objects are vicw- 
ed; and there are fituations in which 
a variety of paſſions combine to hlence 
the voice of reuſon, and to betray 
the ſoundeſt judoments. In fuch litu- 
ations, if the merit of an inſtrument 
is to be decided, not by itſelf, but 
by the approbation or diſapprobation 
it may experience, it would ſarcly 
be a ſafer rule to take as a guide the 
deciſion of a majority, however {mall 
that majority may be, than to fol- 
low the minority. A treaty too may 
be oppoſed as injurious to the Unit- 
ed States, thou;h it ſhould not con- 
tain a ſingle clauſe which could pre- 
judice the intereſts of France, It 
ought not to be ſuppoſed, that a trea- 
ty would for that reaſon be offenſive 
to this republic. 

Had you been pleaſed to ſtate any 
objections to this inſtrument, drawn 
from the compact itſelf, the unver- 
ſigned would have given to thoſe ob- 
jections the molt ſcrious and reſpect- 
ful conſideration. But it is ſuppoſed 
that you adopt, without addin:; toy 
the complaints made by your prede- 
ceſſor, and by mr. Adet, when you 
obſerve, that you will not repeat 
what they have faid. Theſe com- 
plaints have been amply difcuſſed in 
the memorial the underiigned had the 
honour to tranſmit you, bearing date 
17th of January. It is believed to 
have been demonſtrated, that the {ti- 
pulations complained of do not, in 
the molt remote degree, wound the 


D d d 


monſtrated, that this treaty leaves 
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intereſts of France, affect the pre- 


exiſting engagements of the United 
States, or change their ſituation in 
relation to the belligerent powers. 
Such, inconteſtably, was and is the 
opinion of the American government; 
and in this opinion only would the 
treaty have been agreed to. As no 
one of the arguments which have at 
various times been urged on this ſub- 
ject, on the part of the United States, 
has ever yet been noticed, the un- 
derfigned deem unneceſſary any at- 
tempt to re- urge or to ſtrengthen 
them. You ſay that you will con- 
tent yourſelf “with obſerving ſum- 
marily, that in this treaty every thing 

zving been provided to turn the 
neutrality of the United States to 
the diſudvantage of the French re- 
public, and to the advantage of Eng- 
land; that the federal government 
having in this act made to Great 
Britain conceſſions the moſt anheard 
of, the moſt incompatible with the 
intereſts of the United States, and 
the moſt derogatory from the alli- 
ance which exiſted between the ſaid 
ſtates and the French republic; the 
latter was perfectly free to avail it- 
ſelf of the preſervatory means with 
which it wes furniſhed by the laws 
of nature and of nations, and by its 
anterior treaty, for the purpoſe of 
parrying the inconv2miences of the 
treaty of London. Such are the rea- 
fon3 which have determined the ar- 
rètës of the directory of which the 
United States complain, as well as 
the conduct of its agents in the an- 
tilles.“ But you have not ſhown a 
lingle provifion, + which turns the 
neutrality of the United States to 
the diſadvantage of the French re- 
public, and to the advantage of Eng- 
land.” You have not ſhown a ſin- 
gle conceſſion “ incompatible with 
the intereſts of the United States,“ 
or © derogatory from their alliance 
with France,” 

It is conſidered as having been de- 


the neutrality of the United States, 
with reſpect both to France and Eng- 
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land, preciſely i in its former ſituati- 
on; "and that it contains no conceſh- 
ons which are either unuſual, or de- 
rogatory from their alliance with this 
republic. But if, in forming this 
judgment, the American government 
has deceived itſeif; ſtill it ought to 
be remembered, that it has ever ma- 
nifeſted a readineſs to plice France 
on the footing of England, with re- 
ſpect to the articles complained ot. 
You {uppoſe that the ad article of 
the treaty between France and the 
United Statcs juitiies the arretes, 
of which the latter power compluins ; 
But that article only entitles either 
of the contracting purtics to a par- 
ticipation of any particular favour, 
in reſpect of commerce or navigiti- 
on, which might thereafter be geaat- 
ed by the other to other nation, on 
allowing the fame compenti.tion, it 
the conceſiion was conditional. It 
has never been pretend to extend 
to pre xiſtim rights held and exer- 
ciſed under the law of nutions, an 
barely recogtized by anv tublequent 
treaty. If this could be inflited on, 
ſtill it was ſhown inconteſtab ly by the 
under ſigned., that the arrete particu- 
larly complained ot, fo far as it pro- 
felles to found itfelf on the treaty 
with En] T land, greatly tranſcends thut 
treaty and in its moi noxious arti- 
cle, that requirin u role d' * e, 
* no relation to it. This 
tial circumſtance vou have not heen 
pleated to notice; ta it: is with in- 
finite regret the vingderinned obſerve, 
that the ducumons at which. vou 
hint are tc be told a ox ubultcs 
of the principle cable the ar- 
rote, and not exten: to the core 
patibility of th. l 


Hef Cl 


it elf, with 
Juſtice, the laws of nations, or c- 
illing treutics. 

It is well known that ſuch a dif- 
cuſſion, if indeed the underhg ned 
could be permitted to enter upon it, 
would avail but little; {ice the vait 
mals of American property captured 
by the cruiſers, and condemned bv 
the courts of Fratice, las been found 


ine pl. 
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in veſſel; not furniſhed with a te 
d'emuipare. 

The underfig ned have 1055 minute 
in their »ttention to every ſyllable 
you have uttered on this inter-ſting 
ſubject ; becauſe it has been often 
conſidered as having given cauſe of 
juſt irritation to France; and they 
re ſincerely deſirous of probing, to 
the bottom, every ſubject which may 
have aſſumed that complexion, heir 
wilh is unaffected, to give to every 
complaint its real value, in order thus 
to prepare the way for accomodation, 
by the relinquiſhment of ſuch as are 
not well founded, and toe admiſſion 
of thoſe which have a ral exiſtence, 

The third head of your comnmlant; 
relates to the condurt of the govern- 
ment of the United States fince tliew 
treaty with England. 

Yon obſerve, that, as ſoon as the 
treaty in queſtion had been put in 
exccution, the government of the U- 
nited States ſeemed to think itſelr 
diſpenſed from the obſervance of any 
menfures towards this republic ; and 
you adduce in ſupport of this gene- 
ral obſervation, 

iſt, The retuſal to permit, in the 
ports of the United States, the fale 
ot prizes made by French cru:fcrs. 

2d. The invectives an calunmes 
againſt the French government, its 
pr inciples, and its Hr, contained 
in certain journals and pamplilets pub- 
hed in the United Seite 

il, The freech of tlic preſident 
to conzrets, in May lt, 

it, The govermnent of the Umt- 
ed States dors not permit the ſale, in 
their ports, of prize » made upon Eng- 
land by the cruilers of France, 

Thie fict is admitted. Vo rect it 
into an offence, it becomes neceſfury 
to prove, thet chis Wed violätes 
either the engagements or the neu- 
trality of the United States, Nei- 
ther is attempted. Io thow that it 
viclates neither, had th. is been ren- 
dered necelfary, Mou by no means 
have been deemed an arsugus WY 

be bier“ , 
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that the 17th article of the treaty 
of commerce of the Gth of Februa- 
rv. 1778, wiich alone relates to this 
ſubicR, ſo far from ſtipulating for 
the ſale of prizes in the ports of ei- 
ther nation, limits itſelf to a declur- 
tion, that the captors ſhall have li- 
berty to bring them into port, free 
from duties, arreſts, and ſearches, avd 
to depurt with them to the places 
expreſſed in their commiſſions ; there- 
by evidently contemplating the then 
exiſting regulations of this nation. 
France has manifeſted her own opi- 
nion on this ſubject, in her treaty 
with Great Britain of the 26th of 
September, 1786. The 16th article 
of that treaty declares, © that it thall 
not be lawful for foreign cruiſers who 
ſhall not be the ſubjects of one or 
the other crown, and who ſhall have a 
commiſſion from any prince, or ſtate, 
enemies of the one or the other, to 
arm their veſſels in the ports of one 
or the other of the ſaid two kingdoms, 
to sell there what they ulli bave tak- 
en, or to change the same in any 
manner whatever,” In a war with 
England, thien, France being neutral, 
the cruiſers of the United States are 
forbidden to fell their prizes in the 
ports of this republic. The 17th ar- 
ticle of the treaty of February, 1778, 
being reciprocal, France has pro- 
nounced her deciſion, that it does 
not give her cruiſers a right to ſell 
their prizes in the ports of America, 
If this right had been given by the 
treaty , February, 1778, that be- 
tween the United States and Eny- 
land could not be conſtrued to im- 
pair it. Nor is the prohibition a de- 
parture from the neutrality of the 
United States. A nation, to vio- 
late its neutrality, miſt manifeſt 
partiality tor one of the belligerent 
powers, mult nccord favours not fi- 
pulated by pre- exiſting treaties: to 
one, which it re ales to the aher. 
This is not even alleged in the pr: 
ſent inftance. Far from per mitt! ng 
Britifh: « rs ty ſell, in the Un ited 
States, prizes they have made on the 
French, they are nut even allowed to 


bring them into port. A candid con- 
ſideration of this ſubject will prove; 
that the withdrawal of a favour, the 
grant of which manifeſted ſo ſtrong- 
ly the attachments of the United 
States, far from juſtifying the reſent- 
ments which have been expreſſed in 
conſequence of it, can only be attri- 
hated to the ſolicitude of the Ame- 
rican government to render perfectly 
unexceptionable, its obſervance of 


that neutrality which it profeſſes to 


maintain. It has been ſhown, une— 
quivocally, to have been the opinion 
of the contracting parties, that the 
treaty of commerce of the 6th of 
February, 1778, did not give to ei- 
ther, being at war, a right to fell 
its prizes in the ports of the other, 
being at peace. It is not pretended, 
that this is one of the rights accru- 
ing, without ſpecial ſtipulation, un- 
der the laws and uſages of nations. 
It is not then a right at all. If 
granted, it is a voluntary favour. 
But a voluntary favour, effential in 
the proſecution of the war, if grant- 
ed by a neutral to one belligerent 
power, and of neceſſity refuſed to the 
other, affords to that other at leaſt 
a more plautible pretext for com- 
plaint, than has been given by ary 
other act of the government of the 
United States. What, in ſuch a 
ſituation, would have been the lane 
guage of France? Would this repub- 
lie permit a neutral nation, not bound 
mo by any obligation whatever, 
allow in its ports as a e 
favour the ſale of prizes made 


French citizens, while the ſame ha” 
Your was of neceſſity denied to the 


cruiſers of France, 7 

It is believed, that ſuch an uſe of 
neutrality would not be permitted; 
and the underſigned felicitate them⸗ 
[elves and the country, that the go— 
vernment they repretent has never 
intentionally, given to this republic 
zu cauſe of dilfatis faction, as ſcri- 
cus as this would have been. You 
will not fail to ebferve, citizen mi- 
niſter, that this heavy accubation, 
when analyſed, is nothing more than 
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the refuſal of a mere favour on the 
part of the American government, 
the grant of which might have been 
dangerous to itſelf, might have drawn 
it from that neutral {tation which it 
is its duty to obſerve, and which fa- 
vour France had previouſly, in the 
moſt explicit terms, declared its de- 
termination not to grant, under ſimi- 
lar circumſtances, to the United 
States. 

2d, Your ſecond allegation is, 
& that the journals, known to be in- 
directly under the controul of the 
cabinet, have redoubled their invec- 
tives and calumnics againſt the repub- 
lic, its magiſtrates, and its envoys; 
and that pamphlets, openly paid for 
by the miniſter of Great Britain, 
have re-pro uced, under every form, 
thoſe inſults and calumnics. without 
having ever drawn the attention of 
the government to a ſtate of things 
fo ſcandalous, and which it might 
have repreſſed.“ 

The genius of the conſtitution, 
and the opinions of the people of the 
United States, cannot be overruled 
by thoſe who adminilter the govern- 
ment. Among thoſe principles deem- 
ed ſacred in America; among thoſe 
facred rights conſidered as forming 
the bulwark of their liberty, which 
the government contemplates with 
aw ful reverence, and would approach 
only with the moſt cautious circum- 
ſpection; there is no one, of which 
the importance is more decply im- 
preſſed on the public mind, than the 
liberty of the pres. That this liber- 
ty is often carried to exceſs, that it 
has ſometimes degenerated into licen- 
tiouſnefs, is ſeen and lamented ; but 
the remedy has not yet been diſco- 
vered. Perhaps it is an evil infepar- 
abie from the good with which it is 
allied : perhaps it is a ſhoot which 
cannot be ſtripped from the {taik, 
without wounding, vitally, the plant 
from which it is torn, Ilowever 


defirable thole meafures might ha, 
which miglit correct without ent] wv- 
ing the pret:, they have never yet 
een deviſcd in America, No regu- 


lations exiſt which enable the govern. 
ment to ſuppreſs, whatever calum- 
nies or invectives any individual mz 

chooſe to offer to the public eye ; 
or to puniſh ſuch calumnies and in- 
vectives, otherwiſe than by a legal 
proſecution in courts which are alike 
open to all who conſider themſelves 
as injured, Without doubt this abuſe 
of a valuable privilege is matter of 
peculiar regret when it is extended 
to the government of a foreign na- 
tion. The underſigned are perſuad- 
ed, it never has been ſo extended 
with the approbation of the govern. 
ment of the United States. Diſcuſ- 
hons reſpecting the conduct of for- 
eign powers, eſpecially on points ref. 
pecting the rights and intereſts of 
America, are unavoidably made in a 
nation where public meaſures are the 
reſults of puble opinion; and certain- 
ly do not furniſh cauſe of reproach : 
but it is believed, that calumny and 
invective have never been ſubſtituted 
for the manly reaſoning of an enlight- 
ened and injured people, without giv. 
in pain to thoſe who adminiſter the 
affairs of the Union. Certainly this 
okence, if it ve deemed by France 
of ſufficient magnitude to be worthy 
of notice, has not been confined to 
this republic. It has been ſtill more 
profuſely laviſhed on its enemies, and 
has even been beſtowed, with an un- 
ſparing hand, on the federal govern- 
ment itſelf. Nothing can be more 
notorious than the calumnies and in- 
vectives, with which the wiſeſt mea- 
ſures and the molt virtuous charac- 
ters of the United States have been 
purſued and traduced. It is a cala- 
mity incident to the nature of liber- 
ty, and which can produce no ſerious 
evil to France, It is a calamity oc» 
caſioned neither by the direct nor in- 
direct influence of the American go— 
vernment. In fact that government 
is believed to exerciſe no influence 
over any preſs, You mult be fenti- 
We, citizen miniſter, with how much 
truth the fime complaint might be 


urged on the part of the United 
States. You mult know weil, what | 
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degrading and unworthy calumnies 
againſt their government, its princi- 
ples, and its officers, have been pub- 
liſhed to the world by French jour- 
naliſts, and in French pamphlets : 
That *government has even been 
charged with betraying the belt in- 
tereſts of the nation, with having 
put itſelf under the guidance o 
nay more, with having fold itſelf to 
a foreign court. But theſe calumnies, 
atrocious as they are, have never con- 
ſtituted a ſubject of complaint againſt 
France. Had not other caul-s, in- 
finitely more ſerious and weighty, 
interrupted the harmony of the two 
republics, it would {till have remain- 
ed uninaired, and the miſſion of the 
underficned would never have been 
renderec neceſfary. 

zel. You complain of the ſpeech 
of the preſident, made to congreſs 
in May laſt, It denounces, you lay, 
the executive directory, 2s learching 
to propogate anarchy and diviſion in 
the United States. The conititution 
of the United States impoſes on the 
pre ſi deut this important duty: © He 
ſhall, from time to time, give to the 


congreſs information of the ſtare of 


the union.” It having been deemed 
proper to recall the miniſter from the 
United States to this republic, and 
to replace him by a citizen, the ob- 
jets of whoſe miſſion, as expreſſed 
in his letters of credence, were “ to 
maintain that good underſtanding, 
which, from the commencement of 
the alliance, had ſubſiſted between 
the two nations; and to «face unfa- 
vourable unpreff.ons, baniſh fuſpici- 
ons, and to reſtore that corcuulity 
which was at once the evidence and 
pledge of a friendly union ;” the pre- 
ſident of the directory addreſſed the 
recalled miniſter in the following 
terms: © In preſenting to- day to the 
executive directory your letters of 
recall, you give to Europe a ſtrange 
ſpectac le. France, rich in her liber- 
ty, ſurrounded with the train of her 
victorics, ſtrong in the eſteem of her 
allies, will not abaſe herfelt by cal- 
Lulatins the conſequences of the con- 


deſcenſions of the American govern- 
ment to the ſuggeſtions of its anci- 
ent tyrants The French republic 
hopes, moreover, that the ſucceſſors 
of Columbus, Raleigh, and Penn, al- 
ways proud of their liberty, will ne- 
ver forget that they owe it to France. 
They will weigh, in their wiſdom, 
the maguanimous good will of the 
French prople with the crafty careſſ- 
ez of ccrtain perfidious perſons, who 
meditte to bring them back to their 
ancicnt ſlavery. Aſſure, mr. miniſ- 
ter, the good American people, that, 
like them, we adore liberty; that 
they will always have our eſteem, and 
that they will find in the French peo- 
ple that republican generoſity, which 
knows us well how to grant peace, 
as to Caule its ſovereiguty to be re- 
ſpected.“ 

The change of a miniſter is an or- 
dinary act, for which no government 
is accouncable to another, and which 
has not heretofore been “ a ſtrange 
{pectacle” in France, or in any other 
part of Europe. It appears to be a 
meaſure not of itſelf calculated to 
draw on the government making ſuch 
change, the ſtrictures or the reſent- 
ments of the nation to which the mi- 
niſter is deputed. Such an effect, 
produced by ſo inadequate a cauſe, 
could not fail to command attention, 
while it excited ſurpriſe. 

This official ſpeech, addreſſed by 
the government of France to that of 
the United States, through its miniſ- 
ter, charges that government with 
condeſcenſions to the ſuggeſtions of 
its ancient tyrants; ſpeaks of the 
crafty careſſes of certain perfidious 
perſons, who meditate to bring bac}; 
the ſucceſſors of Columbus, Raleigh, 
and Penn to their ancient flavery 
and delires the miniſter to aſſure, not 
his government, but the good people 
of America, that they will always 
have the eſteem of France, and that 
they will find in the French people, 
that .republican generolity which 
knows as well how to grant peace, 
as to Cauſe its fovcreignty to be re- 


ſpe ed. 
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That a miniſter ſhould carry any 
aſſurances from a foreign government 
to the people of his nation, is as re- 
markable as the difference between 
the manner in which his government 
and his people are addrelſed. His 
government are charged with con- 
deſcenſion to the ſuggeſtions of the 
ancient tyrants of his country ; but 
the people are conſidered as loving 
liberty; and they are to be aſſured 
of the perpetual eſteem of France. 
This eſtcem they are to wetgh 2gainſt 
the crafty careſſes of thoſe pexfidious 
perſons, who meditate to bring them 
back to their former ſlavery. 

When this ſpeech, thus addteſſed 
directly to the government and peo- 
ple of the United States, in the face 
of Europe and the world, came to 
be conſidered in connexion with other 
meaſures ; when it came to he con- 
fidered in connexion with the wide- 
ſpreading devaſtation to which their 
commerce was ſubjected; with the 
cruel ſeverities practiſed on their fea- 
men; with the recall of the miniſter 
of France from the United States, 
and the very extraordinary manner 
in which that recall was ſignified by 
him both to the government and pro- 
ple; with the refuſal even to hear 
the meſſenger of peace, deputed from 
the United States for the ſole pur- 
pole of conciliation; it couid not 
fail to make on the American min 
a deep and a ferious impreſſion. It 
was conſidered as a fact too impor- 
tant to be held from the congrets, 
by that departinent of the govern- 
ment, which is charged with the 
dutics of maintaining its intercourſe 
with foreign nations, and of making 
communications to the legiſlature of 
the Union. The preſident, therefore, 
did communicate it in the following 
words: „With this conduct of the 
French govermnent, it will be pro- 
per to take into view the public au— 


dence given tothe late miniſter of 


the Und States, on his tubing leave 
ol the executive directory. The 
pech of the profident difcloſes ſen- 
tumcnts more alarming than the re- 


fuſal of a miniſter, Lecauſe more dan. 
gerous to our independence and uni- 
on, and at the ſame time ſtudiouſly 
marked with inclignities towards the 
government of the United States, 
It evinces a diſpoſition to ſeparate 
the people of the United States from 
the government; to perluade them 
that they have different aſſoctions, 
principles, and intereſts from thoſe 
of their fellow-citizens, whom they 
themſelves have choſen to manage 
their common concerns; aud thus to 
produce diviſions fatal to our peace. 
Such attemps ought to be repelled 
with a decifion which ſhall convince 
France and the world, that we are 
net a degraded p-ople, humiliated un- 
der a colonial ſpirit of fear and ſenſe 
of inferiority, fitted to be the mi- 
ſerable infruments of foreign influ» 
ence, and regardleſs of national ho- 
nour, character, and intereſt. 

I ſhould have been hadpy to 
have thrown a veil over theſe tranſ- 
actions, if it had been poſſible to 
conceul them; but they have paſſed 
on the great theatre of the world, 
in the face of all Europe and Ame- 
rica, and with ſuch circumſtinces of 
publicity and ſolemnity, that they 
cannot be diſguiſed, and will not ſoon 
be forgotten: they have inflicted 2 
wound in the American breaſt, It 
is my lincere dire, however, that 
it may be healed,” 

It is hoped that this communica— 
tion will be viewed in its true licht; 
that it will no longer Le conſidered 
25 a denunciation of the executive 
directory; but as the ſtatement of 
an all-important fact, by one depart- 
nent of the American government 
to another, the making of which was 
enjoined by duti-s of the higheſt ob- 
ligation. | 

Thi underſiæned have now, citi- 
zen miniſter, paſſed through the com- 
hlaints von urge againtt the govern- 
ment of the United Stats. They 
ave endeavourcd to comider thoſe 
complaints mipartially, and to weigh 
them in the {cal:'s of juſtice and of 
truth. If any of tlem be well found- 
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ed, France herſelf could not demand 
more readily, than America would 
make, reparation for the injury ſuſ- 
tuned, The prefident of the United 
States has ſaid, “If we have com- 
mitted errors, and theſe can be de- 
monſtrated, we ſhall be willing to 
correct them; if we have done inju- 
ries, we ſhall be willing, on convic- 
tion, to redreſs them.” Theſe diſpo- 
ſitions, on the part of the govern- 
ment, have been felt in ail their force 
by the underfigned, and have con- 
ſtantly regulated their conduct. 

The underſigned will not reſume, 
citizen miniſter, the painful taſks of 
re-urging the multiplied injuries which 
have becu accumulated on their coun- 
try, and which have been in fome 


de. rec detailed in their memorial of 


the 17th January laſt. They can- 
not, however, decline to remonſtrate 
againſt a meature which has been an- 
nounced fince that date. The lepite 
lative councils ct the French repub- 
lic have decreed tht, 

rit, The condition of ſhips, in eve- 
ry thing which concerns their cha- 
rafter as ncutrals or enemies, fhall 
be determined by their cargo; con- 
ſequently every veſſel found at fea, 
laden, in whole or in part, with mer- 
chandize coming out of England, or 
its poſſeſiions, ſhall be declared good 
prize, whoever may be the proprie- 
tors of ſuch commodities or merchan- 
dize, | 

21, No foreign veſſel, which, in 
the courſe of its voyaze, ſhall have 
entered into an Enylitl port, fhall be 
admitted into auy port of the French 
republic, but in the caſe of nece{11- 
ty; in which cafe fuch vell-l ſhall 
be obliged to depart from ſuch port, 
fo ſoon as the cauſe of cutry Jhall 
have ceaſed. 

This decree too decyly affects the 
nitereſts of the United States, to re- 
main unattended to by their minit> 
ſters. They pray you, therefore, ci- 
tizen miniſter, to receive their re- 
ſpectful repreſentations concerning 
Its, 

The object of the decree is, to 


cut off all direct intercourſe between 
neutrals and Great Britain or its poſ- 
ſeſſions, and to prevent the acquiſi- 
tion, even by circultous commerce, 
of thoſe articles which come from 
England or its dominions. 

The right of one nation to ex- 
change with another the ſurplus pro- 
duce of its labour, for thoſe articles 
which may ſupply its wants or admi- 
niſter to its comfort, is too eſſential 
to have been ever claſſed among thoſe 
admitted to be in any degree doubt- 
ful. It is a rigbt in ceding which 
a nation would cede the privilege of 
regulating its own intereſts and pro- 
viding for its own welfare. When 
any two nations ſhall chooſe to make 
war on ench other, they bave never 
been conſidered, nor can thay be con- 
ſidered as thereby authorizing them- 
telves to impair the eſſential rights of 
thoſe who may choofe to remain at 
peace, Conftequently theſe rights, the 
free exerciſe of which is eſſential to 
its intereſts and welfare, muſt be re- 
tained by a neutral power, whatever 
nations may be involved in a war. 

The right of a belligerent to re- 
ſtruin a neutral from afh{ting his ene- 
my, by ſupplying him with thoſe ar- 
ticles which are defined az contra- 
band, has been univerſally ſubmitted 
to; but to cut off all intercourſe be- 
tween neutrals and an enemy, to de- 
clare that any ſingle article which 
may have come from the poſſeſſions 
of an enemy, whoever may be its 
owner, mall of itſelf be ſufficient to 
condemn both veſſel and cargo, is to 
exerciſe a control over the conduct 
of neutrals which war can never 
give, and which is alike incompatible 
with their dignity and their welfare. 

The rights of belligerents are the 
fame. If this might be exerciſed by 
one, ſo might it be exerciſed by eve- 
ry other. If it might be exerciſed in 
the preſent, fo it might be exercited 
in every future war. This decree 
is, therc fore, on the part of France, 
the practical aHertion of a principle 
which would coitroy all direct or cir- 
cultous commerce Eetyoca bellige- 
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rent and neutral powers, which would 
often interrupt the buſineſs of a large 
portion of the world, and withdraw 
or change the employment of a very 

conſiderable portion of the human 
race. 

This is not all. It is the exerciſe 
of a power which war is not admit- 
ted to give; and which, therefore, 
may be aſſumed in peace as well as 
War. 

It eſſeptially affects the internal 
economy of nations; and derang-s 
that courſe of induſtry which they 
have a right to purſue, and on which 
their proſperity depen:!s. 

To acquieſce, therefore, in the ex- 
iſting ſtate of things, under a prin- 
ciple ſo extenſive and fo pernicious, 
is to eſtabliſh a precedent for nati- 
onal degradation which can never 
ccaſe to apply, and which will autho- 
rize any meaſures winch power may 
be diſpoſed to practiſe. 

France, therefore, will perceive 
that neutral governments, whatever 
may be their diſpoſitions towards this 
republic, are impelled, by duties of 
the higheſt obligation, to remonſtrate 
azainſt a decree, which at the fame 
time invades their intereſts and their 
independence, which takes from them 
the profits of an honeſt and lawful 
induſtry, as well as the ineftimable 
Privilege of conducting their own 
affairs as their own judgments may 
direct. 

It is hoped, that the remonſtrances 
of the United States on this ſubject, 
will derive additional force from their 
ſubſiſting engagements with France, 
and from a ſituation peculiar to them- 
ſelves. 

The 23d article of the treaty of 
amity and commerce of the 6th of 
February, 1778, is in theſe words: 
„It thall be lawful for all and fingu- 
lar the ſubjects of tlie moſt Chriſtian 
king, and the citizens, people, and 
inhabitants of the ſaid United States, 
to fail with their ſhips, with all man- 
ner of liberty and ſecurity, no dif- 
tinction being made who are the pro- 
prietors of the merchaudizes laden 


thereon, from any port to the place: 
of thoſe who now are, or hereafter 
ſhall be at enmity with the meſt 
Chriſtian king, or the United States, 
It ſhall likewiſe be lawful for the 
ſubje© 3 and inhabitants aforeſaid, to 
ſail with the ſhips and me rhandizes 
afore mentioned, and to trade with 
the ſame liberty and ſecurity from 
the places, ports, and havens of thoſe 
who are enemies of both or either 
party, without any oppoſition or dif. 
turbance whatſoever, not only direct- 
iyi from the places of the enemy he. 
fore mentioned to neutral places, hut 
alſo from one place belonging to an 
enemy, to another place % longin 

to an enemy, whether they be under 
the juriſdiction of the ſame prince, 
or under ſeveral, And it hereby 
ſtipulated, that free ſhips fal aito 
give a een to goods, and that 
every thing ſhail be deemed to be 
free and exenipt which ſhall be found 
on board the ſhips belonging to the 
ſubjects of either of the confegerates, 
although the whole lading, or any 
part thereof, ſhall appertain to the 
enemies of either; contraband goods 
being always excepted. It is alſo 
agreed, in like manner, that the ſame 
liberty be entended to perions who 
are on board a free llup, with this 
effect, that although they be enemies 
to both or either party, the y are not 
to be taken out of that free ſhip, un- 
leſs they are ſoldiers, and in actual 
ſervice of the enemy.“ 

The two nations, contemplating 
and providing for the caſe when one 
may be at war, and the other at 
peace, folemuly ſtipulate and pledge 
themſelves to each other, that, in 
ſuch an event, the ſubjects or citi- 
zens of the party at peace may free- 
lv trade with the enemy of the other, 
may freely fail with their ſhips, in 
all manner of ſecurity, to and from 
any port or place belonging to ſuch 
enemy. Not only goods coming from 


the hoſtile territory, but the very 


goods of the enemy himſelf may be 
carried, with ſafety, in the veſſels of 
either of the contracting parties. 


by a a. toikn win mm _ 
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You will perceive, citizen miniſ- 
ter, without requiring the underſign- 
ed to execute the painful taſk of 
drawing the con:raſt, how openly and 
entirely the decree of the councils 
oppoſes itſelf to the tre ty between 
Fr .nce ar | the United States. 

In a&:lition to the hitherto unced- 
ed ris of a ſovereign and indepen- 
dent nition, in addition to the right 
Nt; alitcl by compact, the under- 
f-n-4 Will reſpect fully ſubmit other 
conſider tions, growing out of the pe- 
culiar ſituation of the United States, 
mmifeſting the particular hardſhips 
the decree complained of muſt impoie 
on them. 

In poſſeſſion of a rich, extenſive, 
anl unſ<ttl-d country, the labour of 
the United States is not yer ſufficient 
for the full cultivetion of its foil, 
and conſequently but a very {mall 
portion of it can have been applied 
to manufactures. Articles of the ſirſt 
necethty and comfort are imported, 
in exchange for provitons and for 
the raw materials, which are the 
growth of the country, and which its 
inhabitants are accuſtomed to raiſt, 

It is at any time extremely diffi. 
cult, nor is it practicable, without 
great loſs, to ch inge ſuddenly the ha- 
bits of a whole people, an that courſe 
of induſtry in which their population 
and their real intereſts have engag- 
ed them. An agricultural cannot 
luddenly, and at will, become a ma- 
nufacturing people: the United Status 
cannot inſtautancouſiu, on the mere 
paſſing of a decree, transfer, to the 
manufacture of articles heretoſore 
imported, ſuch a portion of their la- 
bour as will at the fame time furniſh 
a market for the ſurplus commodities, 
2nd a ſupply for the wants of the 
cultivator of the foil. It is, there- 
fore, ſcarcely poſſible for them to ſur- 
render their fortan commerce, 

Independent of the right they poſ- 
ſeſs in common with others to fearch 
for and chooſe the beſt markets, it is 
believed, that thc ſupplies they need 
conld with Q&:ÞFouiry, in the actual 
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ſtate of the world, be completely fur- 
niſhed, without the aid of England 
and its poſſeſſions. It is not pretend- 
ed, that France manufactures at pre- 
ſent, for foreign conſumption 3 nor 
do the underſigned ſuppoſe that there 
exiſts a market where the citizens of 
the United States can obtain, in ex- 
change, the articles they need and 
are accuſtomed to conſume, if thoſe 
coming out of England and its poſ- 
{e{lions be entirely excluded. A va- 
riety of other conſiderations, and eſ- 
pecially the difficulties individuals 
muſt encounter in ſuddenly breaking 


old and forming new connexions ; in 


forcing all their commerce into chan- 
nels not yet well explored ; in trad- 
ing, without a ſufficient cap:tal, to 
countries where they have no credit; 
combine to render almoſt impoſſible, 
an immediate diſſolution of commer- 
cial intercourſe between the United 
States and Great Britain, 

If, then, the decree complained of 
ſhall he executed on American veſ- 
fels, it can only increaſe grievances 
already but too conſiderable, and 
transfer the carriage of Engliſh ma- 
nufactures, for American conſump- 
tion, from their own to Britiſh bot- 
toms, [a:ling under the protection of 
a convoy. Inſtead of wounding Eng- 
land, it will probably aggrandize its 
marine, by ſacrificing the remnant 
of that of the United States, and 
by deſtroying that ſyſtem of policy 
by winch they have heretofore ſought 
to give their own veſſels that portion 
of their own carrying trude, which 
would otherwiſe be enjoyed by Bri- 
till} merchants, 

You have made ſome general ani- 
madverſions on the government of 
the United States, which the under- 
ligned feel themſclves bound briefly 
to notice. 

You have charged that government 
with giving inſtructions, not in the 
lincere intention of arriving at paci- 
he reſults; and yet the underſig ned 
have oit-red to change thoſe clauſes 
in the treaty of 1778, which have 
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become inconvenient to France, and 
to repair any injuries which may have 
been committed. 

Vou have charged that government 
with omitting nothing to prolong and 
augment the miſunderſtanding be- 
tween the two republics : but dos 
not the fact, that the underſigned are 
now in Paris, furniſh perſuaſive evi- 
dence to the contrary ! 

You have charged it with ſearch- 
ing to juſtify, by deceitful appear- 
ances, the prejudices with which it 
ſurrounds, at pleaſure, the name of 
the republic, and the iyſtem of exal- 
peration and ſeparation purſued, in 
this reſpect, with the lrangeſt ob!ti- 
nacy. But has not this republic, in 
terms the moſt cordial, been again 
and again intreated to enter into a 
candid inveſtigation of the mutual 
complaints of the two nations ? Have 
not theſe entreaties been unnoticed, 
whilſt the miniſters deputed to make 
them have remained unaccredited ? 

You have charged it with wiſh- 
ing to ſeize the firſt favourable occa- 
fon, for conſummating an intimate 
union with a power, towards which 
a devotion and a partiality are pro- 
feſſed, which have long conſtituted 
the principle of the conduct of the 
federal government. But, whilſt no 
devotion or partiality has been ex- 
preſſe for any nation except France, 
have not the United States mule, 
and are they not ftill making, the 
moſt extraordinary eflorts to reitore 
the broken relations between the rwo 
republics ? . 

In a letter, diſcuſſing the impor- 
tant intereſts ot two great nations, 
the underſigned are unwilling to in- 
troduce what relates perſonally to 
themſclves. 

This unwiſhed-for taſk has be-n 
rendered a duty, by aſcribing to them 
opinions and relations which exiſt in 
imagination only, and by adducing 
thoſe ſuppoſed opinions and relations 
as proofs of an indiſpofition, on the 
part of the government which has 
deputed them, towards that accom- 
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modation which has been ſought, ſo 
unremittingly, through all thoſe dif- 
fi culties and impediments with which 
the purſuit has been embarraſſed, 
You pre pleaſed to add, that theſe 
intentions are ſo little diſguiſed, 
« that nothing ſeems to have been 
neglected, at Philadelphia, to mani- 
ſeſt them to every eye. It is proba- 
bly with this view that it has been 


| judged proper to fend to the French 


republic, perſons whole opinions and 
relations are too well known to hope 
from them diſpottionz kncerely con- 
ciliatory.“ 

The opinions and relations of the 
underſigned are purely American, 
unmixed with any particle of foreign 
tint, If they poſſels a quality on 
which they pride themſelves, it is an 
attachment to the happineſs and wel- 
fare of their country: if they could 
at will f-lect the means of manifeſt- 
ing that attachment, it would be by 
effecting a ſincere and real accom- 
modation between France and the 
United States, on principles promot- 
ing the intereſts of both, and con- 
ſiſtent with the independence of the 
latter. 

It requires no aſſurance to con- 
vince, that every real American muſt 
wiſh ſincerely to extricate his coun- 
try from the ills it fuffers, nd from 
the greater ills with whic i: it is threat- 
ened: but all who love liberty, muſt 
mit thut it does not exiſt in à na- 
tion which cannot ex rciſe the right 
of maintaining ies ncutrality. It 
& gcpinions and relations,” ſuch as 
theſe, are incompatible with “ diſ- 
poſitions fincercly conciliatory,”” then, 
indeed, has the federal government 
Ctunen unfit inſtruments lor the ex- 
preſſion of its pacific diſpoſition. 

You contraft the conduct obſerved 
by the United States, unter anala- 
gous Circumſtances, towards the ca- 
binet of St. James, with that which 
is obſerved towards this republics 
You fav, that, on that occatign, there 
was « folicitude to fend to London, 
miniſters well known to woſſets ſcuti- 
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ments conformable to the objects of 
their miſſion; that the republic has 
a right to count upon a ſimilar de- 
ference ; and that, if a like attenti- 
on has not been obſerved with re- 
ſpect to it, it is too probable that it 
muſt be attributed to the views al- 
ready indicated. 

If, unfortunately, the cafes ſhall 
exhibit a contraſt, it is not to be 
found in the characters the United 
States have thought proper to employ, 
or in the conduct of their govern- 
merit, otherwiſe than by the ſuperior 
attention manifeſted towards this re- 
public, and never ſhown to any other 
nation, in deputing to it, with am- 
ple powers, three envoys extraordi- 
nary and miniiters plenipotentiary, 
from the three great divifions of the 
United States. 'Fhe miniſters ſent 
to the cabinet of St, James greatly 
deſerved the confidence of their coun- 
try; but they did not poſſeſs ſenti- 
ments more conformable to the ob- 
jects of their miſſion, than thoſe de- 
puted to tlus republic. They did not 
wiſh more ardently to effect reconci- 
liation; nor is it believed, that any 
perſons who could have been deput- 
ed to that cabinet, would have ſub- 
mitted to greater ſacrifices in order 
to obtain it. Had their application 
for compenſation for paſt injuries, and 
fecurity againſt their future commil= 
fion, been only met by requiſitions, 
a compliance with which would in- 
volve their nation in ills of which 
war perhaps might not be the moſt 
conſiderable ; had all attempts to re- 
move unf wourable impreſlions failed, 
and all offers to make explanations 
been rejected; can it be believed, 
that other miniſters (the firſt having 
been ordered out of the nation) would 
have waited fix months unaccredited, 
ſoliciting permiſſion to diſplay the up- 
right principles on which their go— 
gvernment had acted, and the ami- 
cable ſentiments by which it was ani— 
mated ? 

The underfivned are induced, ci- 
tizen miniſter, to pray vour attenti— 
on to theſc plain truths, from à con- 
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viction that they manifeſt, unequi- 
vocally, the friendly temper of the 
federal government, and the extreme 
reluctance with which the hope of an 
accommodation with France would 
be relinquiſhed. 

The underſigned obſerve, with in- 
finite regret, that the diſpoſition ma- 
nifeſted to treat with the miniſter 
who might be ſelected by this go- 
vernment, is not accompanied with 
any aſſurances of receding from thoſe 
demands of money, heretofore made 
the conſiderations on which alone a 
ceſſation of hoſtility on American 
commerce could be obtained, to which 
the undlerſigned have not the power 
to accede, with which the United 
States would find it extremely diffi- 
cult to comply, and a compliance with 
which would violate that faith pledg- 
ed for the obſervance of neutrality, 
and would involve them in a diſaſ- 
trous war with whfch they have no 
concern. Nor do you anſwer to the 
applications, which have been made 
for compenſation to the citizens of 
the United States far property which 
ſhall be proved to have been taken 
contrary to the law of nations and 
exiſting treaties, otherwiſe, than that 
you are willing to diſcuſs caſes where 
there has been a departure from cer- 
tain principles, which principles, in 
fact, involve almoſt every caſe, 

You have $6-nified, citizen miniſ- 
ter, that the executive directory is 
diſpoſed to treat with one of the en- 
voys, and you hope that this over- 
ture will not be attended, on the part 
of the underſigned, with any ferious 
difficulty. Every propoſition of the 
executive directory is conſidered with 
the mel minute and reſpectful atten- 
tion. 

The reſult of a deliberation on this 
point is, that no one of the undler- 
ligned is authorized to take upon 
himſelf a negotiation evidently en- 
truſted, by the tenor of their powers 
and inſtructions, to the whole: Nor 
are there any two of them who can 
propole to withdraw themiclves from 
the talk committed to them by their 
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ernment, while there remains a 
ſſibility of performing it. 
uf It is hoped has the prejudices, ſaid 
to have been conceived againſt the 
miniſters of the United States, will 
be diſſipated by the truths they have 
ſtated. | 

If in this hope they ſhall be diſap- 
pointed, and it ſhould be the will of 
the directory to order paſſports for 
the whole or any number of them, 
you will pl-aſe to accompany fuch 
paſſports with letters of ſafe conduct, 
which will entirely protect from the 
cruiſers of France, the vell:ls in 
which they may r-{peQtively fail, and 
give to their perſons, ſuite, and pro- 
perty, that perfect ſecurity to which 
the laws and uſages of nucions enti- 
tle them. 

They pray you, citizen miniſter, 
to receive the renewal of their al- 
ſurances of profound reſpect and con- 
ſideration. ; 

(Signed) 
| C. C. PixckNEx, 
J. MarSHALL, 
E. GERRY. 
A true copy. 
HEexay M. RUTLEDGE, Sec. 


sage from the President to Con— 


Ses. 


Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
Gentlemen of tve House , Repres 


Sentatives, 


WHILEF I congratulate you on 
the arrival of peneral Marſhall, one 
of our late envoys extraoruinary, to 
the French refublic, at a place of 
ſafety, where he is juſtly held in ho- 
nour, I think it my duty to commu- 
nicate to VOu, 2 letter received by 
him, from mr. Gerry, the only one 
of the three, who has not received 
his conge : this letter, together with 
another, fromm the miniſter of forcigu 
relations, to him, of the 3d of April, 
and his anſwer of the 4th, will ow 
the ſituation in which he remains, 
his intentions, and proſpects. 

I preſume, that, before this time, 
he has receved tell inſu uctions (a 
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copy of which accompanies this mef., 
ſage) to conſent to no loans; and 
therefore the negotiation may be con- 
ſidered at an end. 

I will never ſend another miniſter 
to France, without allurances, that 
he will be received, reſp cted, and 
honoured, as the repreſentative of a 
great, free, powerful, and indepen. 
dent nation. 

JOHN ADAMS. 

United States, June 21, 1798. 


Paris, 16th April, 1798. 


y Dear Sir, 

THIS I expe& you will receive 
by my coelicague, gencral Marſhall, 
who carries with him the Iſt letter 
of M. Tall yvrand to the American 
envoys, and their anſwer, On the 
day when we feat the anſwer, I re- 
ceived a latter from the miniſter, a 
copy of which, and my anſwer, is in- 
cloſed, I have not ſent theſe to the 
ſecretary of ſtate, becauſe I hive not 
time to prepare a letter to accompuny 
them. Indeed, I expected wy pall- 
port with my colleagues ; but am in- 
formed the directory will not cunient 
to my leaving Frunce : and to bring 
on an immediate rupture, by adopt. 
ing this meſure contrary to their 
wiſhes, would be in my mind unwors 
rantable. Ihe object of mr. Talley- 
rand, you will perceive, Was to re- 
aue our reciprocal communications, 
an again to difcuts the ſubject of a 
loan. I thought it beit in my an- 
{wer not merely to object to this, 
but to every meaſure thut could have 
a tendency to draw m into a nego- 
trations, J accepted of this miſſion, 
my dear fir, to ſupport your admi- 
nittration, and have brought myfclf 
into a predicament“, which vou muſt 
211itt me to extricate myſelf from, by 
appointing fome others to ſupply the 
places of myielf and colleagurs, if 
a further progreſs in this bultncts 
ihculu be found practicable. I have 
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*I allude to my painful rcAdence 
here aus a politic. cyplier. 
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only a moment to add my beſt re- 
ſpects to your lady, and my aſſuranc- 
es of the molt fincere and reſpectful 
attachment, 
My dear fr, 
Of your's ſincerely, 
E. GERBY. 

The President of the United States. 


(TRANSLATION) 


Paris, the 14 Germina!, 6th 
year of the French rejudlic, 
one and indivisible [3d Aprit, 
1798.] 

The Minister of Foreign Relations 
to Mr. Gerry, Envoy Extraordina— 
rv of the United States of Ameri- 
ca, ti the French republic. 

T ſuppoſe, fir, that meſſrs. Pinck- 
ney and Marſhall have thought it 
ul ful and proper, in conſequence of 
the int mations given in the end of 
my dot of the 28th Ventoſe liſt, 
and rhe obſtacle which their known 
op'nions have intcrpolcd to the deſir- 
ed reconciliation, to quit the terri- 
tory of the republic. On this ſup- 
polition I have the honour to point 
out to you the 5th or the 7th of this 
dec ade, to reſume our reciprocal com- 
munications, upon the intereſts of the 
French republic and the United States 
of Americas 

Receive, I pray you, the aſſuranc- 
es of my perfect conſideration, 

Cu. Nav. TALLEYRASD. 


Paris, ath April, 1798, (Ger- 
minal 15, du. 6.) 

I HAD the honour, citizen mi- 
niſter, of receiving your letter of the 
14th Germinal (the zd inſt.) ; and 
mr. Deutrement, who delivered it, 
itormed me, that it was intended to 
be thown to general Pinckney and 
general Marſhall. 

VWhilit my colleagues and myſolk, 


to whom the government ot the U- 
nited States have entruſted the at- 


fairs of the embaſly, hal a joint 
agency therein, I have carciully im- 
parted to them all the propoſitions 


| WIG you have requsſtsd, and the 
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relative conferences; and to yourſelf 
our deciſions thereon ; regretting at 
the ſame time the unfortunate and 
embarraſſing circumſtances which im- 
poſed on me this diſagreeable taſk. 
But, as by the tenor of your letter 
it is now expected, that they will 
quit the territory of the French re- 
public, it will be impoſlible for me to 
be the medium of, or to take any 
meaſures which will be painful to my 
colleagues, or not to afford them all 
the alliftance in my power; and it 
would be moreover inconliſtent with 
the line of conduct which you well 
know, citizen miniſter, I have uni- 
formly obſerved for removing the un- 
fivourable impreſſions which exiſted 
on the part of this government againſt 
them: indeed, in our laſt letter there 
is a con itional application for paſſ- 
ports, which, 2s it appears to me, 
ſupercedes the neceſſity of a hint to 
them, on this ſubject; and general 
M:r(hell is waiting, impatiently, for 
an anſwer to that part of it which 
reſpects a letter of ſafe conduct for 
the veſſel, in which he and his ſuite 
may tuke paſſage for the United 
States, to determine whether he ſhall 
embark from France or Great Bri- 
tain ; but the unfortunate ſituation 
of general Pinckney, with reſpect to 
the critical ſtate of his daughter's 
health, renders it utterly impoſſible 
for him to depart under exiſting cir- 
cumſtances. 

You have propoſed, citizen minis 
ter, the 5th or 7th of this decade 
for mie to reſume (reprendre) our re- 
ciprocul communications, upon the 
intere{is of the French republic and 
of the United States. The recipro- 
cal communications, which we have 
had, were ſuch only as I have allud- 
ed to in the beginning of this letter, 
unleſs your propoſition, accompanied 
with an injunction of ſecrecy, for me 
to treat {cparately, is conlidered in 
this li-ht. To reſume this ſubject 
Will be unavailing z becauic the mea- 
fure, tor the realons which I then 
urge, is utterly impracticable. I can 
ory chen cculer informelly and ul 
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accredited on any ſubject reſpecting 
our miſſion, and communicate to the 
government of the United States the 
reſult of ſuch conferences; being in 
my individual capacity unauthorized 
to give them an official ſtamp. Ne- 
vertheleſs, every meaſure in my pow- 
er, and in conformity with the duty 
Jowe my country, ſhall be zealouſly 
purſued, to reſtore harmony and a 
cordial friendſhip between the two 
republics. I had the honour of call- 
ing on you laſt evening for the pur- 
pole of making this communication 
verbally ; but, as you were abſent, 
to prevent miſconceptions I have 
thought it beſt to reduce it to writ- 
ing. | 
Accept, I pray you, citizen miniſ- 
ter, the aſſurances of my perfect eſ- 


teem and reſpect. 
E. GERRY. 


To the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs of the French Re- 


public. 


To Charles Cotesworth Pinchney, 
Fobn Marshall, and Elbridge Ger- 
rr, Envoys extrcordinary and Mi- 
nisters plenijct-ntiary from the 
United States of America to the 
French Republic. 


Gentlemen, 

ON the 4th inftant came to hand 
your firſt diſpatches hnce you arriv- 
ed at Paris: theſe were your num- 
bers 1, 4, and 5; and on the th 
inſtant your numbers 2 and 3 were 
received. On the 5th, your number 
5, dated the 8th of January, and a 
tran{lation of the meſſage of Janu- 
ary 4th from the directory to the 
council of five hundred, were laid 
before congreſs. In this letter you 
repeat, that there exiſts no hone 
of your being officially received by 
that government, or that the objects 
of your million will be in any way 
accompliſhed.” This opinion is ſanc- 
tioned by the whole tenor of your 
communications; and we truſt, that, 
ſoon after the date of your number 
5 you cloſed your mitſton by demand- 
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ing paſſports to leave the territories 
of the French republic. 

An official copy of your letters of 
credence having been delivered to 
the miniſter of foreign affairs, and 
by him laid before the directory, they 
were ſufficiently informed of the creat 
objects of your miſſion; and, con- 
ſidering that you were am cxtraordi. 
nary delegation from an independent 
nation, you had a right to expect a 
prompt and reſpectful reception. The 
fair and honourable views of the A. 
merican government, Which dictated 
your appointment and your powers, 
entitled you to expect the early ap- 
pointment of a commiſſion by the 
French government, with equal pow- 
ers, to negotiate on all the matters 
in controverſy between them. Had 
the French government beer influ. 
enced by ſimilar views, the objects 
of your miſſion would long ſince have 
been accompliſhed, to the advantage 
and peace of both nations. But, in- 
ſtead of coming forward on ſuch 
equal and proper ground, they have 
treated you, and through you your 
country, with extreme neglect, 

Under theſe circumſtances, the pre- 
ſident preſumes that you have lon 
lince quitted Paris and the French 
dominions ; yet, actuated as you were 
with an ardent deſire to preſerve 
peace, which you knew would be fo 
grateful to your country; and hav- 
ing for this object manifeſted nnex- 
ampled patience, and ſubmitted to a 
ſeries of mortiſications; as you alto 
propoſed to make one more direct 
attempt, ſubſequent to the date of 
your laſt letter, to draw the French 
rovermnent to an open negotiation z 
there is a bare pollthility that this 
laſt effort may have fuccecded:— 
The prefident therefore thinks it pro- 
per to direct 

1. That if you are in treaty, with 
perſons duly authorized by the di- 
rectory, on the ſubjects of your miſ- 
lion, then vou ore to remain and ex- 
pedite the completion of the treaty, 
If it ould not have been concluded. 
Before this letter gets to hand, you 


return. 
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will have aſcertained whether the ne- 
gotiation is or is not conducted with 
candour on the part of the French 
government : and if you ſhall have 
diſcovered a clear deſign to procral- 
tinite, you are to break off the ne- 
gotiation, demand your paſſports, and 
For you will conſider, that 
Su5Þense is ruinous to the eſſential in- 
tereſts of your country. 

2. That if, on the receipt of this- 
letter, you ſhall not have been receiv- 
ed; or, whether received or not, if 
you {hall not be in treaty with per- 
ſons duly authorized by the directory, 
with full and equal powers, you arc 
to demand your paſſports and return. 

3. In no event is a treaty to be 
purchaled with money, by loan or 
otherwiſe, There can be no ſafety 
in a treaty fo obtained. A loan to 
the republic would violate our neu- 
trality : and a douceur, to the men 
now in power, might by their ſucceſ- 
ſors be urged as a reaſon for annul- 
ling the treaty, or as a precedent for 
further and repeated demands. 

It is proper to apprize you, that 
a motion has been made in the ſe- 
nate, and will doubtleſs be repeated 
in the houſe of repreſentatives, to 
d-fire the preſident to lay before them 
your communications; and he will 
probably be under the neceſſity of 
doing it ; only withholding the two 
names which you promiſed ſhould, in 
no event, be made public. 

I have the honour to be, 
with great reſpec, 
Gentlemen, 
your obedient ſervant, 


TIMOTHY PICKERING. 


Department of State, Pbiladel- 
bia, March 235 1798. 


Address from the Iububitants of the 
town of Concord ¶ Massachusetts ) 
to the President of the United 
St Ates. i 


SIR, 
V HEN we contemplate the 
wiſdom and firmneſs, the in- 
tegrity and magnanimity of our na- 


tional executive, we rejoice, that we 
are men, we boaſt that we are AME- 
RICANS! 

When Britain treated America 
with more than ſtep-dame cruelty, the 
daring infant manfully aſſerted her 


. rights, and bade defiance to her foe. 


A ſurviving few of us acted on the 
memorable 19th of April--we ſaw 
unſheathed the firſt conquering ſword ; 
Concord drank the firſt blood of mar- 
tyred freemen—here commenced a 
contest, dubious for Columbia ; but 
by the herilous patriotism of her sons, 
and the a!/-conguering sword of GOD 
and W ASHING TON, ſhe won her 
Sovereign independence, and founded 
a growing empire on the indeſtructi- 
ble baſis of justice and equal rights. 

We, fir, having kept a watchful 
eve on your active merit, from the firſt 
dawn of your political exiſtence, un- 
til you role to the acme of political 
greatneſs, recognize with warmest 
gratitude your ſignal ſervices, during 
the tempeſt of a revolution, which 
challenges obliterating time to blot it 
from the ſcroll of fame. We revere 
your inviolable attachment to the in- 


tereſts of our country, which ſhone. 


with ec/at, in framing and defending 
our immortal constitution, which ex- 
hibits wiſdom, inferior only to divine. 

While we view, with fulleſt ſaris- 
faction, peerless W ASHINGTON'sS 
equitable adminiſtration, we cordially 
acquiekce in the unshaken rectitude, 
the amicable disposition, and the vi- 
gorous meusures now adopted by our 


executive towards an aſpiring power, 


who, unprovoked, has outraged the 
piracy and perſidy of Gothic darkneſs 
and Vandal barbarity ; who has per- 
petrated crimes unparalleled in the 
hiſtory of man ! France, graſping at 
univerſal domination. and aggrandize- 
ment, has abandoned every moral and 
religious principle; trampled on ſa- 
cred faith, ſported with national laws, 
and demanded pecuniary exactions, 
which would bankrupt our nation, 
and render us ſlaves, inſtead of a free, 
Sovereign, and independent people. 


Shall we ſubmut to theſe repeated in- | 
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ſults, and humiliating demands, or 
reſolve, in holy remembrance of thoſe 
who bled, that we will defend by our 
valor, what they won by their blood? 
We would not dictate; but ſhould 
the criſis demand, we will rally round 
the ſtandard of our government, and 
under the direction of the concentrat- 
ed wisdom of the union, make a free- 
will offering of our lives and fortunes, 
ſooner than truckle to the mandates 
of a foreign power. We will glori- 
ouſly periſh in the attemnt ; or, un- 
Sullied, tranſmit to poſterity, what 
we received in earlier davs, from thoſe 
who are now tranſmitted to brighter 
worlds, or trembling beneath the 
weight of age. 

We, in uniſon with the Union, 
will convince France and the world, 
that the divine enthuſtiiſm of 755 
glows in the boſom of each genuine 
American, and, under providence, 
will render Columbia as formidable 
to her foes, as was Micha-l's ſword 
from the armory of God, to the re- 
bel angels of Heaven! ! 


To the Inbalitans of the town of Cam- 
bridge, in the state of MMeazschu- 
Fett. 


Gentlemen, 

T thank you for this add reſs, ſub- 
fcribed by ſo large a number of reſ- 
pectable names, *and for the expreſſi- 
on of your ſatis faction in my adminiſ- 
tration. 

Ditficu'ties were the inheritance to 

which I was bern; and a double por- 
tion has ber altotted to me. I have 
hitherto found in my integrity, an 
impenetrable ſhield; and J truſt it will 
continue to preſerve me. 

I pity the town, which, under the 
guidance of raſh or deſigning men, 
aſſembled without the n: :cellary 1 in- 
formation, paſſed reſolutions, which 
have expoſed them to cenſure. 

I receive and return with pleaſure 
your congratulations on the preſent 
appearances of national union, and 
thank you for your aſſurances of ſu 
port. JOHN ADAMS. 

Philed. June 2, 1798. 


At a meeting of the Students of Wil. 
liam and Mary College, Virginia, 
on Friday 8th of June, 1798, John 
Boſwell Johnſon being appointed to 
the chair, and John Tayloe Loman, 
Secretary, the foilor wing add ess, to 
the Virginia delegation in Congress, 
was exreed to, (there being only 
one dissenting voice) and ordered 


to be published: 


Gentlemen, 

HE ſtudents of William and 

Mary college regard the brood- 
ing hoſtilities, between the United 
States of America and the republic 
of France, as forming a criſis in our 
political affairs, which involves the 
future deſtiny of cur country. Al- 
though we do not y t, by the laws of 
this ſtate, poſl-ſs the full powers of 
conſt:tuents, yet, on a ſubject ſo in- 
tereſting to ourſelves, we cancaivg it 
but reaſonable and juſt that our op.- 
nions ſhoull be heard and reſpected 
by the repreſentatives of the people. 
War between the two u. publics, 
2ems daily denounced to us in the 
meaſur-s of our government. "Thoſe 
meaſures appear to us not the inevi- 
table oflsprings of neceſſity; we are, 
therefore, left at full liberty to offer 
vou ſome of our objections to being 
plunged into a ſtate of hoſtility. 

Our wiſhes for a temper of pacifi- 
cation, on the part of our govern- 
ment, are grounded, not on any ju- 
venile pr=dile&tions, or preference of 
the intereſt of one fore:zn nation to 
that of any other; but on a convic- 
tion of the injuries which would re- 
ſulr to our ozn from a contary con- 
duct. One of the principal of theſe 
is, the unavoidable and acknowledg- 
ed accumulation of our national debt. 
Though we do not preteing to an in- 
timate acquaintance with the exiſting 
revenues of the nation, or the re- 
ſources by which thoſe revenues may 
be augmented ; yet, we think, we 
cannot be devebred, when we fay, 
that chat debt muſt be increaſed to an 
enormous and inſupportable amount. 
Hence, too, will ariſe a proportiouy 
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ate increaſe in the taxes of our cĩti- 
zens. We ſubmit it, however, to 
your conſideration, whether it would 
be advantageous to the people, or 

dent for their repreſentatives, to 
encreaſe them, whilſt their preſent 
weight is already the ſubject of mur- 
murs and complaints. 

Nor will the effe&ts of a war on 
commerce and agriculture, have a 


leſs pernicious tendency, Though: 


our merchants have been conlidera- 
bly injured by the depredations on 
our commerce ; yet, from a declara- 
tion of war, and the conſequent ſtop- 
page of all commercial intercourle, 
their ſufferings, inſtead of redrets, 
would be increaſed and aggravated in 
the higheſt degree. They would, in 
that caſe, loſe the whole profits of 
their ſtock ; whereas, in the prefent, 
many of their loſſes are compenſated 
by the advanced prices of their goods. 
Theſe advanced prices are now paid 
by the agricultural intereſt, which, 
therefore, exp-riences a real injury 
from the preſent ſituation of our 
country: but, in caſe of a war, and 
the interruption of commerce, the 
home market will, of courſe, be the 
only one remaining for the purchaſ- 
ing and conſumption of the produce 
of the farmers. Now, it is evident 
that the number of farmers, remain- 
ing in our country during the conti- 
nuance of the war, notwithſtanding 
the numbers drafted off for the ſup- 
ply of the army and navy, would 
bear a much greater proportion to the 
then exiſting demand, than the num- 
ber of farmers before the war would 
bear to the demand which at that 


time exiſted. The demand will not 


be ſufficient to give employment to 
the farmers who will remain; or, in 
other words, there will be a greater 
competition amongſt the tcllers than 
among the buyers; in which caſe, 
we may ever look tor the lowelt puſſi- 
ble price of any commodity, This 
low price of produce will inevitably 
tend to diſcourage the further im- 


provement of land, and conſequently 


retard the growing improvement of 


BS | 


our country, We conceive, that 
its effects will proceed {till farther ; 
that they will not only {top the pre- 
ſent rapidly progreſſing ſtate of our 
country towards wealth, population, 
and improvement, but will tend to 
throw it back from the ſtate, to which 
it has already attained : For this low 


price of produce, together with the 


numbers who will be called off from 
their farms, will occaſion a negle& 
of a conſiderable portion of thoſe 
lands which are now under cultivati- 
on. The increaſe of the taxes, alſo, 
muſt fall chiefly on farmers ; the di- 
minution in the price of whoſe pro- 
duce muſt create a proportionable in- 
ability to pay this increaſe. From 
this agricultural intereſt ariſes ano- 
ther powerful diſſuaſive from a rup- 
ture with France or any other coun- 
try. In the populous nations of Eu- 
rope, the proſecution of hoſtilities is 
generally attended with conſequenc- 
es diſadvantageous to agriculture and 
improvement. How injurious, then, 
muſt it be to this country, where we 
experience a deficiency of population, 
where our inhabitants are chiefly huf- 
bandmen, where agriculture is, and 
ought to be, our primary object, and 
where every deviation from, and ob- 
ſtacle to, the purſuit of that object, 
is a deviation from, and perverſion 
of, the real intereſt of the communi- 
ty? Of all countries, then, this ſhould 
entertain the greateſt averſion to en- 
tering into a war, and more particu- 
larly wath the republic of France, 
than with any other country what- 
ever. By a war with any power we 
facrifice ſome of the greateſt inter- 
eſts of our country—hby a war with 
France we add to the ſacrifice, that, 


perhaps, of republican liberty. 


We beheve an increaſe of power 
and influence in the eMcutive branch 
of our government, to be an inevita- 
ble effect of war. The hiſtory of all 
governments, and particularly of the 
repreſentative governments of mo- 
dern Europe, warn us to look with 
certainty for the event. The preſent 
powers of the, executive are ſufficient 
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to anſwer the ends of efficient go- 
vernment. To increaſe them, will 
be to weaken the co-ordinate branch- 
es, legiſlative and judiciary, to turn 
the balance of powers between the 
three departments, and to take away 
the only ſupport of liberty, Power, 
moreover, we believe, to be of a 
"rooted and increaſing, rather than of 
an unſtable and decreaſing nature. 
The executive, acquiring an additi- 
onal energy in time of war, is too 
apt, upon the return of peace, to pre- 
ſerve, exert, and augment that ener- 
gy ; although the neceſſity ok its ex- 
iſtence has paſſed away. By our con- 
ſtitution, the preſident polſoſles the 
command of the army and navy, the 
appointment of offi- ers in both, and 
the management of the moni's necel- 
ſary for their equipment und mainte- 
nance. That love which the ſoldier 
bears to his commander, will ever 
operate in making him a powerful 
friend to the executive. The ſplen- 
dor of office, and rewards for fervic- 
es, alſo, are too gratilying to man, 
not to create in him, who recerves 
them, the ſtrongeſt and moſt perma- 
nent attachment to his bene factor. 
The army of Ce ſur was, at firſt, the 
army of Rome; but they were ſoon 
taught to kils the hand that cheriſh. 
ed them. We would wilh to believe 
that the prefident feels too much the 
dignity of being the chief magiſtrate 
of a FREE PEOPLE, ever to make 
uſe of an army, committed to his 
care for the welfare of, his country, 
as an engine for the deſtruction of 
our liberties, ſo dearly purchaſed, and 
of exchanging the honourable appel- 
lation, at preſent enjoyed, for the 
degraded one of a tyrant ; did not 
the nature of man, did not the hiſ- 
tory of all men entruſted with power, 
did not the general conduct of cur 
own adminiſtration itſelf, forbid us 
to entertain the flattering idea, We 
conlider, moreover, an implicit con- 
fidence in any government whatever, 
however well adminiſtered, as the 
certain harbinger of oppretfion, as 
being incompatibls with that political 
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ſuſpicion, the only true ſafeguard of 
liberty. 

An alliance with Great Britain 
ſeems too evidently to be the inevita- 
ble ofs#ting of a war with France, 
for ug to reſiſt the belief that it will 
be—nay, it is daily proclaimed to us 
by thoſe who ſeem to be ſecret advo- 
cates of the war, that an alliance 


with that govermnent mult be form- 


ed, Of all the evils refulting from 
a war, none appears to us to be more 
ſerious, more al.rming than this. It 
will be well recollected, that our con- 
ſtitution is formed on the plan of, 
what is commonly termed, the con- 
ſtitution of Great Britain. The abuſ. 
es and corruptions which have crept 
into the Britiſh government, ihoul, 
therefore, ſtand as uſeſul monitors, to 
warn us, how we purlue that courſe 
which has already proved fatal to that 
nation. If a ſtronger aſſimilation of 
the American government to that of 
the Britiſh, would tend to introduce 
the fume abuſes here; it would be 
madneſs to difobey that voice, which 
fo loudly calls upon us to change our 
courſe—it would be a a voluntary de- 
votion of ourſelves, as victims, at 
that altar on which Great Britain 
bleeds. We need not, we truit, at- 
tempt to prove, that an alliance he- 
tween the two nations will ſoon be- 
get a ſtrong attachment between the 
p-ople of the one nation and thoſe of 
the other, and equully as ſtrong a one 
between the two governments. But 
friendſhips between nations, like thotæ 
betwern individuals, will ever gene— 
rate a ſimilarity of views ani diſpo- 
ſitions. This fimilarity would ſoon 
diſſipate thoſe horrors, which we have 
hitherto felt at monarchical govern- 
ments, and might quickly | involve the 
people of this country in a common 
fate, with thoſe of Great Britain. 
Morcover, by eſtabliſhing a con- 
nexion with a nation, of fo much im- 


portance on the political theatre of 


Europe, we would be led into thoſe 
troubles, diſcords, and contentions, 


by which Europe is continually torn, 
diſtracted, and div ided ; which muſt 
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increaſe our burdens, diſorgamze our 
government, and diſturb the general 
tragquility of the nation. Hitherto 
we have conſidered the eff cts of this 
war as confined ſolely to America : 
but they will not ſtop here ; they will. 
have a more general and extenſive 
range, — It may well be recollected, 
with what anxiety the advocates for 
republics looked forward to the diy 
when they ſhould become the prevail. 
ing goveruments, ant with what pic. 
ſure they anticipated in them an end 
to thoſe wars and contentions, by 
which the world had been fo long 
harraſſed, and the peace and hucmo—- 
ny which, from them, would enſue to 
all mankind. Let us not then, <w7.ti- 
out obvious necessity,blaſt theſe hopes, 
fo rationally and ſo virtuouily formed. 
With what triumph will the deſpot 
point to theſe two infant republics, 
and with what ridicule w:ll he ex- 
claim, This is the boaſted harmo- 
ny which republics are to create ?” 
And how will he exult in the conte m- 
plation of an alliance, eſtabliſhed be- 
tween one of thoſe boalted republics 
and a monarchy, for the very purpole 
of war ? 

Permit us, gentlemen, after hav- 
ing thus laid freeiy before you the in- 
convenxnces and dangers of a war, 
with equal freedom to expreſs our 
warmeſt diſapprohation of certain 
mealures of government, which have 
led us into our preſ-nt gloomy fitua- 
tion, and which ſeem to be duily 
drawing us ſtil] nearer the precipice. 
Theſe meuſures appear to us to be 
juſtified neither by reaſon nor neceſſi- 
ty; but can only meet with ſupport 
in that weak temerity, Which would 
{tifle all kinds of negotiation, and 
hurry us into a war. That our fitu- 
ation requires meafures of internal 
defence and ſecurity, we cannot but 
acknowledge, Hence, we highly ap- 
prove of fortifying our coaſt, and a 
proper regulation of the militia. But, 
under this head, give us leave to ſay, 
that we cannot perceive the neceſſity 
of reſorting to the dangerous and ex- 
penſive expedient of eſtabliſhing a 


ſtanding army, when the more uſual, 
and lefs offenſive, method of calling 
out the militia, taken from the great 
body of the people, could, we appre- 
bend, have anſwered every laudable 
end. 

But that our ſituation will juſtify 
us in meaſures of an offenſive nature, 
is a queſtion which {t:l] remains to be 
proved to our mind. And hence we 
cannot but ſtrongly diſapprove of 
thoſe late acts, by which our mer- 
chantmen are empowered to arm, and 
our national veſſels to make lawful 
prizes of French veſlels, wherever 
they may be found, For as yet all 
hopes of nægotiation are not loſt, By 
the lateſt accounts from France our 
envoys were received; and it is high- 
ly probable that a negotiation was 
going on between them and the di- 
rectory, In this negotiation, the 
friends of peace, with pleaſure fore- 
ſaw a reconciliation of our differenc- 
es, and that that frĩiendihip, which had 
been ſounfortunately ſuſpended, would 
again be eſtabliſhed between the two 
republics, "Theſe acts will now irri- 
tate the mind of France, as amount- 
ing to a declaration of war, put a 
ſtop to the negotiation, and produce 
the unavoidable conſequence of war. 

The force of thele acts in rouſing 
the French to reſentment, will be 
doubly augmented by the late publi- 
cation of the diſpatches from our 
envoys —difſpatches which contained 
mere converſations between our en- 
voys and private individuals, no way 
concerned in the government, wholly 
unauthoriſed to act for it—di{patches 
which could throw no light on the 
wiſhes and intentions of France, or 
which could give no important infor- 


mation whatever : but which, by li- 


belling its government, and inflam- 
ing the nation, may make them more 
inimical to peace; and by rouſing 
the citizens of this country, make 
them lets averſe to war. The viru- 
lence uſed by the executive of this 
country in its expreſſions, concern— 
ing Frunce, in its daily communica- 
tious, will complete tlas mournful 
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proceſſion of acts, and will give the 


finiſhing ſtroke to this melancholy 
ting. 
Ay > expreſſing theſe ſentiments 
on the exiſting proſpe&t of war, be- 
tween the two republics, we think 
to obſerve, that it is one of 
the nobleſt marks of a free govern- 
ment, for the minority to advance 
and to endeavour to ſupport by reaſon 
and argument their opinions againſt 
any propoſed meaſure, which they 
may ſuppoſe will be prejudicial to the 
general welfare and happineſs of the 
community; but always to acquieſce 
in that meaſure, when determined on 
by the fair and legal deciſion of a 
majority. This is all we attempt at 
preſent. Should the repreſentatives 


THE 


of the people, exerciſing their conſti- 
tutional authorities, either declare, or 
by their acts bring on a commence- 
ment of hoſtilities, we ſhall no long. 
er conceive ourſelves juſtified in uſing 
the ſtile of remonſtrance to our go- 
vernment ; but, throwing aſide our 
oppolition to meaſures which we con- 
ceive to have been ſo highly impro- 
per, we will imitate the glorious ex- 
ample of our predeceſſors at William 
and Mary, in being ready to defend 
our rights and liberties againſt for- 
eign invaſion, 


(Signed) 
on B. Jonunsow, Chairman. 
ox TAYLOE LoMaAz, Sec'ry. 
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